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HANDY  CYCLOPEDIA  BRITAMCA 

NEARLY  500  PAGES— OVER  15,000  SUBJECTS 

A  New  and  Wonderful  Book— Illustrated 

For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  good  cyclopedia,  complete  and  reliable  in  every  way,  yet  at  a  small  enough  cost  to  be  within  the 
means  of  every  one.  Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  demand,  but  never  with  the  perfect  success  that  ought  to  be.  At  great 
expense  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  present  a  matchless  new  cyclopedia  to  supply  this  demand,  and  have  prepared  it  in  such 
quantities  that  it  can  be  supplied  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  in  a  marvelous  offer.  No  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  country  should  be 
without  this  book,  or  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  it  can  be  secured  absolutely  free,  as  in  this  offer. 


A  DICTIONARY* 


■A  HISTORY= 


A  GAZETTEER 


This  unequaled  volume  is  a  complete  history,  a  complete  dictionary,  a  complete  gazetteer.    It  will  give  you  the  meanings  of  words  that  you 
want  to  know  about.    It  will  tell  you  practically  any  fact  in  the  world's  history,  ancient  or  modern.    It  describes  for  you  all  the  achievements  of 
science,  all  the  important  discoveries,  all  the  world's  greatest  inventions.    It  tells  you  the  story 
of  the  life  of  any  famotj   man  or  woman  that  you  are  interested  in.    Whatever  question  you 
want  answered  you  will  .find  the  right  information  on  it  here,  whether  it  is  some  fact  in 
history,  science  or  any  other  branch  of  human  record  and  knowledge.    It  will  tell  you 


WHO?      WHEN?      WHAT?      HOW?  WHERE? 

and  give  you  practical,  intensely  interesting  information,  such  as  no  other  book  will  give.    It  is 

Useful  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Invaluable  for  the  Farm,  the  Family,  the  Shop,  the  School 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  indexed. 

ANY  SUBJECT  IS  INSTANTLY  FOUND 

Although  there  are  more  than  15,000  separate  and  distinct  subjects  in  this  one  volume, 
they  are  all  so  well  arranged  that  any  one  can  be  found  without  the  slightest  delay,  and 
without  any  time  or  effort  wasted  trying  to  tell  where  to  look  for  what  you  want  to  know, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  cyclopedias.  From  cover  to  cover  every  topic  has  its  own  place 
in  one  continuous  alphabetical  arrangement,  making  an  absolutely  perfect  reference-book. 

Fyamnl^c  r»f  ^tff-w e>r+o  Under  the  word  "Apple"  there  is  first  a  brief  discussion  of  the  origin 
JL.Ad,Uipie& *  VI  OUDjeCIS  of  the  fruit.  Then  follow  the  uses  of  the  apple  in  various  countries : 
the  value  as  a  food;  the  different  substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  fruit;  the  diseases  and  insects  that 
attack  the  fruit,  and  finally  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  apple-tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  biographical  features  of  the  cyclopedia  take  the  splendid,  concise  history  found 
u?V?r  ^  word  '  Washington."  There  is  the  complete  story  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  "  The  Father 
of  His  Country  "  from  his  birth,  in  1732,  down  through  his  many  years  of  service,  both  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  later  as  President,  ending  finally  with  his  death  on  December  14, 1799. 

.  Under  the  word  "Money,"  for  another  example,  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  article, 
i? cuJ?ing  a  d'scussion  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  value  of  money,  the  reason  why  metals  are  used  as  money, 
trie  different  features  of  standard  and  token  money,  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver,  the  situation  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Russia  and  China,  and  finally  a  discussion  on  bimetallism. 


A  Complete  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME 

A  complete  set  of  costly  library  books  bound  in 
the  finest  morocco  and  housed  in  a  palatial  building 
like  those  of  our  great  cities  could  not  cover  a  more 
practical,  more  interesting  or  more  widely  useful 
range  of  subjects. than  this  one  unparalleled  volume. 
It  is  a  condensation  of  all  the  world's  best  knowl- 
edge boiled  down  and  carefully  written  for  the  ready 
use  of  all  peoples.  It  will  tell  you  briefly,  accurately 
and  clearly  just  what  you  want  to  know.  It  covers 
all  the  best  knowledge  in  the  realms  of 


AGRICULTURE 

MODERN  HISTORY 
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GEOGRAPHY 
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f  We  will  send  this  wonderful  Cyclopedia  free, 
post-paid,  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

O  We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
^  year  and  this  splendid  Cyclopedia  for  only  40c. 

{When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


HOW 
TO 
GET 
..IT.. 


TWO  PREMIUMS  TO  ONE  SUBSCRIBER 

Notice  particularly  that  you  can  get  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  and  a  magnificent  picture,  both 
for  35  cents,  as  advertised  on  page  22.  As  a 
special  offer  we  will  send  this  matchless  Cyclopedia 
for  only  15  cents  additional  if  ordered  at  same  time. 
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$25,000.00  From  One  Acre 

SEE  OFFER  BELOW  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  enough  of  a  certain  plant  can  be  grown 
on  one  acre  of  ground  to  sell  for  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


EVERY  ONE  WHO  WANTS 
TO  MAKE  MONEY 

In  large  or  small  amounts, whether  you  live  in  town  or  country, 
should  get  the  book  referred  to  below,  and  learn  all  about 
this  wonderful  plant,  which  is  in  enormous  demand.  Think  of 
getting  six  to  ten  dollars  a  pound  for  something  that  can  easily 
be  cultivated  and  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Grown  Almost  Anywhere 

a  very  wide  area  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Even 
in  the  far  North  it  is  being  grown  successfully.  It  has  gone 
through  the  severe  northern  winters  unharmed. 

lldpWilcfp  I  Htld  The  plant  can  be  grown  in  either 
USC  TV  CISIC  LttllU  forest  or  garden,  in  either  town 
or  country.  Only  a  small  piece  of  land  is  needed  for  a  start. 
A  little  plot  of  ground  that  is  now  going  to  waste,  a  part  of 
your  back  yard,  this  is  ample  for  a  good  start  toward  an  actual 
fortune.  You  do  not  need  to  buy  a  farm  or  to  give  up  any  of 
your  regular  crops  if  you  already  own  one.  Continue  your 
regular  staples,  and  as  you  do  so  start  this  wonderful  plant 
in  some  unused,  waste  plot.  A  piece  of  ground  fifteen  feet 
each  way  will  make  a  good  start. 

Cpllc  fftt*  r'iich  I*  's  i115*  *ne  same  as  money  from  a 
OC115  IUI  VdSU  United  States  mint.  It  sells  abso- 
lutely for  cash,  and  just  as  easily  as  corn,  wheat  or  oats.  You 
will  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  reliable  dealers  who  will 
pay  you  spot  cash  for  all  you  produce. 

PflCllv  f  lllf  IVJlf  Pfl  Those  in  the  business  say  that 
L/aallJ'  VUlllValCU         one  wno  can  cultivate 

garden  vegetables  can  raise  this  plant.  It  can  be  grown 
successfully  by  women  as  well  as  men.  It  does  not  require 
long  experience  or  special  knowledge.  A  man  from  Illinois 
states,  "as  one  who  speaks  from  experience,"  that  the  grow- 
ing of  this  plant  is  less  laborious  than  the  raising  of  poultry  or 
the  growing  of  garden  stuff.  The  full  particulars,  everything 
you  need  to  know,  are  given  in  the  book  we  offer  below. 

You  can  take  advantage  of  any  of  our  sub= 
scription  offers,  and  by  adding  ten  cents  will 
get  this  great  book  in  addition. 


ACTUAL  RESULTS 

As  an  experiment  one  man  tried  this  plant  on  a  little  plot 
of  ground  equivalent  to  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet.  He 
has  made  §120  from  a  piece  of  ground  only  as  big  as  the  shadow 
of  an  apple-tree.   This  man  is  just  a  beginner. 

Another  grower  made  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FTVE  DOLLARS  ($575.00)  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  equal  to 
about  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  besides  extra  value  for  seeds, 
plants,  etc. 

Another  man,  who  is  now  making  a  regular  business  of  rais- 
ing this  plant,  is  stated  by  a  Western  paper  to  have  sold  in  one 
season  Sixteen  Thousand  Dollars'  (Sl6.000.00)  Worth  to  one 
party,  besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  sales  at  higher  prices 
than  he  charged  the  large  customer. 

One  of  the  greatest  papers  in  the  West  gave  a  full  page  re- 
cently to  an  article  entitled  "The  Most  Valuable  Bit  of  Farm- 
ing Land  on  Earth."  That  bit  of  land  was  used  to  raise  this 
wonderful  plant.  From  this  ground  the  owner  "had  sold  the 
surprising  amount  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars'  ($25,- 
000.00)  Worth  from  less  than  one  acre." 

ONLY  lO  CENTS 

A  book  that  tells  how  to  start  the  business. 
It  tells  all  about  cultivation,  harvesting,  mar= 
keting  and  market  value,  with  names  of  parties 
from  whom  seeds  and  plants  can  be  purchased, 
also  names  of  merchants  who  will  buy  all  that 
can  be  produced  at  good  prices. 

This  book,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  to  every  one  subscribing  one 
year  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  if  you  send  ONLY 
TEN  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  at  the  same  time 
you  send  your  subscription. 

REMEMBER,  you  can  get  the  Farm  and  Fire= 
side  one  year  and  a  magnificent  picture  at  the 
clubbing  price  of  thirty=five  cents,  as  advertised 
on  page  22,  and  for  ten  cents  additional  at  the 
same  time  you  will  receive  this  book. 

This  book  positively  not  sold  alone. 


IMMENSE  PROFITS  FROM 
THIS  BUSINESS 

To  those  engaged  in  it,  and  many  other  people  will  make  hand- 
some incomes  from  the  plant  during  the  next  few  years,  why 
may  not  you  be  among  them? 

k'ponc  fni*  Mnnthc  Jt  wiu  keeP  for  months  or 
IUI  M1U1UUS  from  one  season  to  another 
without  loss  or  damage.  Where  you  would  have  to  sell  your 
vegetables,  your  eggs  or  your  milk  in  a  short  time  to  avoid 
losing  them  from  spoiling  you  can  keep  this  crop  entirely 
unharmed  for  months  until  you  are  ready  to  sell  it. 

No  Large  Investment  Needed  ™e0™"{ 

necessary  for  everything  for  a  complete  start  is  only  a  few 
dollars.  You  do  not  have  to  make  a  big  investment  for  equip- 
ment and  such  things.  A  very  small  expenditure  will  provide 
all  the  necessary  plants  and  seeds  for  a  start.  The  amount 
of  returns  you  can  get  from  this  start  are  surprising. 

PrirP  Aflvflnrino-  The  price  is  advancing.  The  de- 
i  I  iw  rvu  raining  mand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  competent  judges  who  have  studied  the  situation  state 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  decrease  in  the  demand, 
while  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  price  is  steadily  advancing. 
A  letter  from  a  dealer  in  December,  1901,  quoted  it  at 

TEN  DOLLARS  A  POUND 


Easily  Propagated 


When  once  a  start  is  made 
in  growing  this  plant  there 
is  no  end  to  its  possible  development.  It  does  not  "  run  out." 
May  be  increased  from  roots  or  seeds,  and  while  the  grower  is 
selling  large  quantities  he  may  still  be  increasing  his  area 
of  cultivation. 


The  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  believe  that 
many  thousands  can  learn  how  to  cultivate  this  crop  suc- 
cessfully and  make  more  money  than  they  can  make  out  of 
any  other  crop.  We  believe  it  is  worth  a  trial,  and  so  have 
arranged  for  the  offer  here  made. 
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A  WONDERFUL  BOOK!    SOMETHING  ABSOLUTELY  NEW! 

1,100  Ways  to  Make  Money 


•   •  • 


Guide  to  Success 
Road  to  Wealth 
Book  of  Priceless  Secrets 

ALL  THAT  AND  MORE 


ONLY 


10  Cents 


SEE  OFFER  BELOW 


GOLD  DOLLARS  AT  YOUR  VERY  DOORS,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  result  of  extended  research  and  study  into  present-day  conditions  and  opportunities  to  make  money, 
clearly  showing  that  the  opportunities  for  money-making  are  lying  undeveloped  on  every  hand  and  as  plentiful 
to-day  as  ever.  There  is  no  one  who  cannot  find  here  scores  of  valuable  suggestions  and  ways  of  turning  to 
profitable  account  whatever  talent  he  or  she  may  have.    Opportunities  never  before  thought  of  are  pointed  out. 


Tells 
of  op- 


How  to  Make  Money  at  Home 

portunities  to  make  money  at  home  and  in  connection  with 
your  daily  employ  mi  nt.  Ways  for  men  to  make  money. 
Ways  for  boys  to  make  money.  Ways  for  girls  to  make 
money.  Occupations  for  women.  The  contents  of  many 
volumes  condensed  into  a  few  pages. 

HOW  TO 

Use  Unprofitable  Acres 

AND  MAKE  THEM  PROFITABLE 

Abandoned  farms,  and  what  can  be  done  with  them.  Wealth 
on  every  hand,  and  how  to  utilize  it.  Points  out  the  money- 
making  opportunities  in  the  common,  every-day  things  about 

you. 

How  to  use  excess  village  labor  profitably.  In  every  village 
there  are  people  who  would  work  if  they  could  get  something 
to  do.  There  are  fortunes  in  sight  for  those  who  arrange  to 
employ  this  labor. 


Money  in  Inventions  *XT?n\"™oZl 


wanted,  with  suggestions, 
make  millions. 


Chances  for  the  right  parties  to 


How  to  Get  This  Book 

This  wonderfully  interesting  and  valuable  new 
book  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  every 
one  subscribing  one  year  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  if  you  send  ten  cents  additional  at  the 
same  time  you  send  your  subscription. 

The  book  positively  will  not  be  sold  alone  at  any  price. 

You  can  take  advantage  of  any  of  our  subscription  offers, 
and  by  adding  ten  cents  will  get  this  great  book  in  addition. 

We  are  the  publishers  and  sole  proprietors  of  this  book, 
and  it  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 


Hrk\»/  ff\  IfiVPcf  and  increase  what  money  you  have. 
I1UW  IU  111  VCSl  Safe,  reliable  and  profitable  invest- 
ments pointed  out.  Business  opportunities  requiring  but 
little  capital. 

How  to  Start  a  Mail-Order  Business 
How  to  Start  a  Manufacturing  Business 
How  Rich  Men  Made  Their  Money 

Big  fortunes  out  of  little  things.  How  they  have  been  made 
and  indications  as  to  how  others  may  be  made. 

CHARGE  OF  BUSINESS— Hundreds  of  opportunities. 

CHARGE  OF  LOCATION— Suggestions  of  value.  New  and 
novel  occupations  and  turns  to  make  money.  All  honest,  all 
honorable. 

In  fact,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  condition, 
if  you  want  to  get  along  in  the  world,  yon  want  this  book. 
It  will  most  likely  solve  the  problem  for  you. 

Additional  Money  for  Farm,  Store 

Are  you  making  as  much  money  out  of 
your  business  as  you  should?  Here  is  a 
chance  to  add  materially  to  your  income. 


or  Factory 
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Flower-Gardens  in  Japan — By  Jessie  Ackermann 


T 


»he  artistic  sense  of  the 
Japanese  is  of  a  unique 
sort,  and  is  most  strik- 
ingly   evinced    in  the 
arrangement  of  their  flower- 
gardens,  which  to  the  Western 
mind  are  not  gardens  at  all. 
The     Japanese     who  have 
visited  America  and  given  at- 
tention to  our  idea  of  land- 
scape-gardening   regard  the 
whole  effect  as  utterly  bar- 
baric, a  burlesque  on  Nature 
and  an  expression  of  artistic 
depravity.    From  their  point 
of  view  it  is  only  too  true 
that  nothing  on  earth  lacks 
landscape  effect  more  than  the  land- 
scape-gardening of  the  West. 

The  gardens  in  Japan  are  surrounded 
either  by  high  walls  of  boards,  bamboo 
paling  or  a  heavy  growth  of  hedge. 
This  accomplished,  the  next  step  is  to 
reproduce  in  miniature  some  noted 
scene.  The  plan  of  a  garden  is  rarely 
worked  out  from  imagination;  photo- 
graphs, paintings  and  a  study  of  Nature 
form  the  basis  upon  which  the  plot  is 
laid  out. 

No  matter  how  small  the  space — and 
sometimes  it  covers  only  a  few  feet — 
the  entire  scene  of  waterfalls,  bridges, 
lakes,  river-bed,  mountains  and  valleys 
are  all  clearly  defined.  I  have  seen  a 
noted  view  in  which  all  these  objects 
figure  reproduced  in  a  space  only  six 
feet  square,  where  trees  sixty  years  old 
clung-  to  a  mere  fragment  of  earth  in 
the  crevice  of  a  small  rock. 

Men  make  it  the  study  of  their  lives 
to  defeat  all  attempts  of  Nature  along- 
the  lines  of  natural  growth,  the  highest 
achievement  being  to  fully  develop  in 
outline  a  dwarf  tree.  Not  long  ago  I 
interviewed  the  most  noted  landscape- 
artist  of  Japan.  T  found  him  in  a 
beautiful  home  surrounded  by  inde- 
scribable growths  of  many  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  the  result  of  much  toil. 
Many  of  the  trees  and  plants  are  placed 


in  very  shallow  earthen  vessels  scarcely 
as  deep  as  a  soup-dish,  and  in  these 
they  had  been  growing  for  many  years 
— from  fifteen  to  more  than  a  hundred. 
His  special  delight  is  a  pine-tree,  most 
perfect  in  outline  and  having  all  the 
appearance  of  the  veteran  that  it  is, 
for  it  has  been  in  the  family  for  three 
generations,  and  is  a  little  over  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  tree  is  carefully 
tended,  being  watered  three  times  a 
day.  The  soil  is  of  the  poorest  quality, 
and  the  shoots  are  nipped  off  as  soon  as 
they  reach  more  than  a  certain  length. 
This  keeps  the  tree  full  and  bushy,  but 
does  not"  admit  of  growth  in  height. 
Its  full  development  is  eig-hteen  inches. 

The  trees  are  all  raised  from  seeds  of 
the  large  trees  of-  their  kind,  these 
dwarfs  never  being  allowed  to  bear. 
The  seed  is  planted  in  poor  soil  in 
a  small  dish,  or  in  a  little  crevice  in  a 
rock  in  which  there  is  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  earth.  It  is  starved  to  the 
extent  of  barely  keeping  it  alive. 
Fruit-trees  are  treated  in  like  manner, 
especially  the  plum  and  cherry.  Often 
one  kind  is  grafted  upon  the  other,  and 
when  the  time  of  blooming  comes  there 
are  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Fruit-trees  when  dwarfed  do  not 
bloom  until  they  are  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  then  they  are  almost  priceless. 
The  flowers  are  perfect  and  of  the 
usual  size.  In  this  garden  there  were 
over  a  thousand  dishes  of  many  sizes, 
in  which  sixty  varieties  of  miniature 
trees  were  growing. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  garden  is 
the  great  amount  of  animal  life  that 
abounds.  Certain  kinds  of  plants  at- 
tract butterflies,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  variety.  These  people  revel  in 
the  study  of  this  form  of  life,  and  many 
of  them  have  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tions. Great  and  small  toads  and  frogs 
jump  from  rock  to  rock  and  appear  at 
most  unexpected  times.  Turtles,  which 
have  a  peculiar  significance,  are  highly 


prized  and  figure  extensively  in  pools 
and  rivers.  Goldfish  in  great  variety 
sport  in  their  native  clime  and  element. 
At  eventide  the  beauty  of  a  garden 
reaches  it  climax,  especially  if  the  moon 
hides  her  face  and  gives  lesser  bodies  a 
chance  to  shine.  Then  it  is  that  the 
fireflies  come  forth  and  spread  their 
pretty  wings,  flitting  from  spot  to  spot, 
until  a  strange  light  makes  bright  the 
whole  scene.  The  fascination  of  it  is 
very  great,  and  who  would  not  be  will- 
ing- to  sacrifice  the  unsightly  "flower- 
bed" of  the  West  in  order  to  come  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  real  Nature  as 
almost  to  feel  new  life  pulsate  in  every 
fiber  of  one's  being? 

It  is  noticeable  that  flowers  form  a 
small  feature  of  the  garden  only  when 
the  grounds  are  very  extensive,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  palace  inclosure  or  the 
old  estates  of  the  former  landed,  petty 
rulers.  When  flowers  are  introduced 
every  effort  is  made  to  produce  the 
largest  growth.  •  The  size  of  many 
families  is  almost  beyond  belief.  As 
labor  is  very  cheap  there  is  no  end 
of  care  bestowed  upon  a  single  plant. 
The  development  of  a  particular  kind 
of  flower  becomes  a  fad,  and  is  carried 
to  great  length.  A  few  years  ago  a 
noted  statesman  who  needed  diversion 
from  the  cares  of  official  life  undertook 
the  special  cultivation  of  the  morning- 
glory.  The  seed  of  a  common  variety 
was  planted  in  a  small  pot,  and  the 
vine  was  not  allowed  to  creep.  Instead 
it  was  trimmed  back  to  a  few  inches  in 
height,  and  soon  the  stalk  grew  hard 
and  sturdy.  This  and  other  plants 
were  watched  with  great  care.  No  in- 
sect was  allowed  to  light  upon  it,  that 
the  pollen  might  remain'  unmixed  and 
the  species  preserved  untainted.  The 
result  waj  that  after  five  years  of  care- 
ful cultivation  the  bloom  measured  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  This  led  to  the 
craze  of  morning-glory  culture,  and  in 
the  season  in  which  the  flower  grows 
and  blooms  in  every  window  and  shop- 


may  be  seen  a  small  pot  with  the  plant 
trained  as  a  bush  instead  of  a  runner, 
sending  forth  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  flowers,  each  year  increasing  in 
size  if  properly  cared  for. 

As  the  usual  garden  affords  so  little 
space  for  flowers  special  places  are  set 
aside  for  the  cultivation  of  a  particular 
kind  of  flower,  and  when  the  blooms  are 
at  their  best  the  railroads  reduce  the 
fares  and  the  people  take  a  holiday  en 
masse,  frequently  two  hundred  thou- 
sand going  in  one  day.  These  public 
parks  are  usually  in  the  suburbs  of 
some  great  city,  and  sometimes  may  be 
reached  by  train.  Just  out  of  Tokyo 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  public  groimds 
has  been  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of 
wistaria.  The  plant  seems  to  thrive  in 
this  particular  spot,  for  the  blooms  are 
scarcely  less  than  three  feet  long.  It 
is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Thou- 
sands of  gaily  dressed  women  and 
children  strolling  about  under  this 
shade  or  gathered  in  groups  drinking 
tea  and  admiring  the  flowers  is  a  pic- 
ture that  only  Japan  could  produce. 

Another  ever-present  feature  of  the 
garden  must  not  be  omitted.  With 
these  people  there  is  almost  a  reverence 
for  old  stones,  and  the  more  grotesque 
these  are  the  greater  their  admiration. 
When  there  is  not  a  water  supply  to 
flood  a  channel  for  a  river,  the  defic- 
iency is  made  up  by  a  river-bed  formed 
of  pebbles,  which  are  placed  so  true  to 
Nature  that  the  intent  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Flat  stones  are  used  to  define  a 
pathway  over  a  small  valley  or  leading- 
up  to  a  bridge  and  even  to  the  door  of 
the  house. 

In  every  garden  there  is  one  flat 
stone  that  is  larger  than  all  others.  It 
is  placed  nearest  the  dwelling,  and  is 
called  the  "worshiping-stone."  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  early  emperors  had 
ordered  a  garden  made  in  the  grounds 
of  his  new  summer  palace.  When  this 
was  completed  he  made  a  visit  of  in- 
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i  N  His  first  annual  message  to  Congress 
1  President  Eoosevelt  clearly  and 
forcibly  presents  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  trusts.    He  says,  in  part: 

"The  mechanism  of  modern  business 
is  so  delicate  that  extreme  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  a 
spirit  of  rashness  or  ignorance.  Many 
of  those  who  have  made  it  their  voca- 
tion to  denounce  the  great  industrial 
combinations  which  are  popularly, 
although  with  technical  inaccuracy, 
known  as  "trusts,"  appeal  especially  to 
hatred  and  fear.  These  are  precisely 
1he  two  emotions,  particularly  when 
combined  with  ignorance,  which  unfit- 
men  for  the  exercise  of  cool  and  steady 
judgment.  In  facing  new  industrial 
conditions  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  shows  that  legislation  will  gen- 
erally be  both  unwise  and  ineffective 
unless  undertaken  after  calm  inquiry 
and  with  sober  self-restraint. 

"Much  of  the  legislation  directed  at 
the  trusts  would  have  been  exceedingly 
mischievous  had  it  not  also  been  en- 
tirely ineffective. 

"In  accordance  with  a  well-known  so- 
ciological law,  the  ignorant  or  reckless 
agitator  has  been  the  really  effective 
friend  of  the  evils  which  he  has  been 
nominally  opposing.  In  dealing  with 
business  interests,  for  the  government 
to  undertake  by  crude  and  ill-considered 
legislation  to  do  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  bad  would  be  to  incur  the  risk  of 
such  far-reaching  national  disaster  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  undertake 
nothing  at  all.  The  men  who  demand 
ihe  impossible  or  the  undesirable 
serve  as  the  allies  of  the  forces  with 
which  they  are  nominally  at  war,  for 
Ihey  hamper  those  who  would  endeavor 
to  find  out  in  rational  fashion  what  the 
wrongs  really  are  and  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  practicable  to 
apply  remedies. 

"All  this  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  also 
1  rue  that  there  are  real  and  grave  evils, 
one  of  the  chief  being  overcapitaliza- 
tion, because  of  its  many  baleful  con- 
sequences, and  a  resolute  and  practical 
effort  must  be  made  to  correct  these 
evils. 


"There  is  a  wide-spread  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  that 
the  great  corporations  known  as  trusts 
are  in  certain  of  their  features  and  ten- 
dencies hurtful  to  the  general  welfare. 
This  springs  from  no  spirit  of  envy  or 
uncharitableness,  nor  lack  of  pride  in 
the  great  industrial  achievements  that 
have  placed  this  country  at  the  head  of 
the  nations  struggling  for  commercial 
supremacy.  It  does  not  rest  upon  a 
lack  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  changing  and 
changed  conditions  of  trade  with  new 
methods,  nor  upon  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  combination  of  capital  in  the 
effort  to  accomplish  great  things  is 
necessary  when  the  world's  progress 
demands  that  great  things  be  done. 

"It  is  based  upon  sincere  conviction 
that  combination  and  concentration 
should  be  not  prohibited,  but  super- 
vised, and  within  reasonable  limits 
controlled;  and  in  my  judgment  this 
conviction  is  right. 

"It  is  no  limitation  upon  property 
rights  or  freedom  of  contract  to  require 
that  when  men  receive  from  govern- 
ment the  privilege  of  doing  business 
under  corporate  form,  which  frees 
them  from  individual  responsibility 
and  enables  them  to  call  into  their  en- 
terprises the  capital  of  the  public,  they 
shall  do  so  upon  absolutely  truthful 
representations  as  to  the  value  of  the 
property  in  which  the  capital  is  to  be 
invested.  Corporations  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  should  be  regulated 
if  they  are  found  to  exercise  a  license 
working-  to  the  public  injury.  It 
should  be  as  much  the  aim  of  those 
who  seek  for  social  betterment  to  rid 
the  business  world  of  crimes  of  cunning 
as  to  rid  the  entire  body  politic  of 
crimes  of  violence.  Great  corporations 
exist  only  because  they  are  created  and 
safeguarded  by  our  institutions;  and  it 
is  therefore  our  right  and  our  duty  to 
see  that  they  work  in  harmony  with 
these  institutions. 


"The  first  essential  in  determining 
how  to  deal  with  the  great  industrial 
combinations  is  knowledge  of  the  facts 
— publicity.  In  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic the  government  should  have  the 
right  to  inspect  and  examine  the  work- 
ings of  the  great  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  business.  Publicity  is  the 
only  sure  remedy  which  we  can  now 
invoke. 

"What  further  remedies  are  needed 
in  the  way  of  governmental  regulation 
or  taxation  can  only  be  determined 
after  publicity  has  been  obtained,  by 
process  of  law  and  in  the  course  of  ad- 
ministration. 

"The  first  requisite  is  knowledge,  full 
and  complete — knowledge  which  may 
be  made  public  to  the  world. 

"Artificial  bodies,  such  as  corpora- 
lions  and  joint  stock  or  other  associa- 
tions depending  upon  any  statutory 
law  for  their  existence  or  privileges 
should  be  subject  to  proper  govern- 
mental supervision,  and  full  and 
accurate  information  as  to  their 
operations  should  be  made  public  regu- 
larly at  reasonable  intervals. 

"The  large  corporations,  commonly 
called  trusts,  though  organized  in  one 
state,  always  do  business  in  many 
states,  often  doing  very  little  business 
in  the  state  where  they  are  incorpor- 
ated. There  is  utter  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  state  laws  about  them;  and  as 
no  state  has  any  exclusive  interest  in, 
or  power  over,  their  acts  it  has  in 
practice  proved  impossible  to  get 
adequate  regulation  through  state  ac- 
tion. Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  the  nation  should,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  power  of  the 
states  in  the  matter  itself,  also  assume 
power  of  supervision  and  regulation 
over  all  corporations  doing  an  inter- 
state business.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  corporation  derives  a  portion 
of  its  wealth  from  the  existence  of 
some  monopolistic  element  or  ten- 
dency in  its  business.  There  would  be 
no  hardship  in  such  supervision;  banks 
are  subject  to  it,  and  in  their  case  it  is 
now  accepted  as  a  simple  matter  of 
course.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
supervision  of  corporations  by  the 
national  government  need  not  go  so  far 
as  is  now  the  case  with  the  supervision 
exercised  over  them  by  so  conservative 
a  state  as  Massachusetts,  in  order  to 
produce  excellent  results. 


"When  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
no  human  wisdom  could  foretell  the 
sweeping  changes,  alike  in  industrial 
and  political  conditions,  which  were  to 
take  place  by  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  At  that  time  it  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  several  states  were  the  proper 
authorities  to  regulate,  so  far  as  was 
then  necessary,  the  comparatively  in- 
significant and  strictly  localized  cor- 
porate bodies  of  the  day.  The  conditions 
are  now  wholly  different,  and  wholly 
different  action  is  called  for.  I  believe 
that  a  law  can  be  framed  Which  will 
enable  the  national  government  to  ex- 
ercise control  along  the  lines  above  in- 
dicated, profiting  by  the  experience 
gained  through  the  passage  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 

"If,  however,  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress  is  that  it  lacks  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  pass  such  an  act,  then 
a  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
submitted  to  confer  the  power." 
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Ix  a  circular  letter  to  the  agricultural 
press  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Knight,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  says: 
"The  new  agricultural  committee  as 
announced  by  the  speaker  Tuesday  is 
one  of  the  most  able  we  have  ever  had. 
It  is  made  up  as  follows:  Wadsworth, 
New  York,  chairman;  Republicans — 
Henry,  Connecticut;  Haugen,  Iowa; 
Dahle,  Wisconsin;  Wright  and  Connell, 
Pennsylvania;  Haskins,  Vermont;  H.  C. 
Smith,  Michigan;  Scott,  Kansas,  and 
Graff,  Illinois;  Democrats — Lamb,  Vir- 
ginia; Cooney,  Missouri;  Gordon,  Ohio; 
Allen,  Kentucky;  Williams,  Mississippi; 
Moody,  North  Carolina;  Populist — Ne- 
ville, Nebraska.  Dennis  Flynn,  delegate 
from  Oklahoma,  is  a  member,  but  has 
no  vote. 

"This  committe  will  stand  either 
eleven  to  six  or  twelve  to  five  for  our 
legislation.  We  are  certain  that  Wads- 
worth  as  chairman  wilL  give  us  a  fair 
hearing.  The  influence  of  our  friends 
who  interceded  for  him  will  guarantee 
that. 

"There  were  four  bills  introduced  the 
first  day.  Congressman  McCleary,  of 
Minnesota,  reintroduced  the  original 
Grout  Bill,  and  it  was  numbered  one  on 
the  calendar;  Mr.  Tawney,  of  Minne- 
sota, introduced  a  bill  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  Grout  Bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fact  that  the  one- 
fourth-cent  tax  on  uncolored  oleomar- 
garine was  conceded  upon  advice  of  our 
friends  in  the  Senate  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Tawney,  we  taking  the 
ground  that  our  position  in  taxing  an 
article  that  in  no  way  is  fraudulent 
could  not  be  sustained,  and  that  such 
concession  would  strengthen"  us  in  the 
Senate,  where  we  most  need  support; 
Congressman  Davidson,  of  Wisconsin, 
one  of  our  truest  and  stanchest  friends 
in  the  House,  introduced  his  original 
bill,  taxing  colored  oleomargarine  ten 
cents  a  pound  and  leaving  two  cents 
on  uncolored;  Congressman  Henry,  of 
Connecticut,  reintroduced  the  original 
Grout  Bill,  and  all  were  referred  to  the 
committee  on  agriculture. 

"We  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Tawney's 
bill,  which  is  II.  B.  No.  4,  and  will  be 
known  as  the  'Tawney-Grout  Bill.' 


"We  regret  to  note  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary, of  Minnesota,  has  cut  loose  and 
is  endeavoring  to  have  his  bill  accepted 
in  face  of  our  advice  and  protests.  Mr. 
McCleary,  we  do  not  believe,  is  in  as 
good  position  to  look  after  our  inter- 
ests as  Mr.  Tawney,  and  the  latter  has 
through  years  of  active  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  dairymen  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  through  his 
splendid  efforts  for  the  Grout  Bill  at 
the  last  session,  earned  the  right  of 
honor  to  lead  in  the  House,  and  there 
is  great  strife  among  our  friends  for 
the  honor  of  leading  what  they  expect 
to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  and  suc- 
cessful fights  ever  'undertaken  for  the 
farmer  in  Congress. 


"Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
cently said  to  the  writer,  "They  can't 
stop  that  bill  in  the  Senate  this  time, 
provided'  it  is  gotten  over  from  the 
House  in  season."  Our  friends  and  sup- 
porters, prominent  among  whom  are 
Senators  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin;  Alli- 
son, of  Iowa;  Proctor,  of  Vermont; 


Dolliver,  of  Iowa;  Hansbrough,  of 
North  Dakota;  Burrows,  of  Michigan; 
Foster,  of  Washington;  Hale,  of  Maine; 
Quay  and  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  Piatt  and 
Depew,  of  New  York,  and  enough 
others  to  make  up  almost  a  two-thirds 
majority,  are  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  and  anxious  to  take 
the  matter  up  and  push  it  in  the 
Senate. 

"The  bill  will  pass  the  House  by  a 
large  majority.  Our  fight  will  be  to 
get  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  Last  winter, 
with  the  end  of  the  session  fixed  by  law 
for  March  4th,  and  with  the  Senate 
filled  with  privileged  revenue  measures 
and  appropriation  bills,  a  small  minor- 
ity had  the  majority  at  its  mercy.  But 
at  the  present  session,  unlimited  in  its 
length,  things  will  be  different,  and  the 
bill  will  certainly  be  acted  upon  before 
summsw  adjournment." 


i  n  His  annual  report  First  Assistant 
1  Postmaster-General  Johnson  says: 
"The  yearly  increase  in  the  postal 
revenues  has  resulted  in  the  free  deliv- 
ery service  becoming  self-sustaining. 
Of  the  gross  postal  revenues  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
374,295,394  came  from  866  free-delivery 
cities.  The  remaining  3,600  presidential 
post-offices  yielded  $16,063,252,  while  the 
72,479  fourth-class  post-offices  produced 
$18,913,519. 

"The  fact  that  the  postal  service  in 
the  largest  cities  is  practically  perfect 
is  the  best  explanation  of  why  the  an- 
nual percentage  of  increase  in  the 
revenues  of  the  free-delivery  post-offices 
should  be  three  times  greater  than  in 
the  smaller  cities,  and  five  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  fourth-class  offices. 
As  rural  free  delivery  reaches  out  into 
the  country,  giving  equal  facilities 
without  regard  to  locality,  he  says  it 
increases  the  revenues  at  a  rate  at  least 
equal  to  that  maintained  in  the  free- 
delivery  cities,  where  during  the  last 
five  years  it  has  averaged  eight  per 
cent.  i 

"At  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
8,600  rural  routes  will  be  in  successful 
operation,  6,000  being  in  effect  Decem- 
ber 2d.  The  latter  figure  represents 
just  thirty  per  cent  of  the  applications 
for  such  service  filed  since  its  inaugu- 
ration five  years  ago.  The  inflexible 
policy  is  announced  hereafter  of  avoid- 
ing maintenance  of  unnecessary  post- 
offices  and  superfluous  star  routes 
contemporaneously  with  rural  free- 
delivery  routes. 

"On  July  1st  last  the  force  of  4,301 
rural  carriers  was  serving  2,840,644  peo- 
ple at  a  fraction  over  seventy-five  cents 
per  capita,  and  on  December  2d 
4,000,000  of  the  rural  population 
were  enjoying  free  delivery.  Every 
establishment  of  a  route,  the  report 
says,  is  followed  promptly  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  both  de- 
livered and  collected. 

"The  city  free-delivery  service  now 
embraces  866  cities  and  towns,  including 
four  in  the  new  insular  possessions, 
employing  an  army  of  16,389  uniformed 
carriers,  who  collect  and  carry  the 
mails  two  or  more  times  each  working- 
day  to  32,000,000  patrons.  The  total 
cost  a  year  to  the  government  for  this 
service  is  fifty  cents  per  capita.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  free-delivery 
post-offices  were  $74,29|5,395,  an  increase 
of  over  eleven  per  cent  for  the  year. 
The  total  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  city  free  delivery  service  is 
$18,745,450. 

"The  average  daily  sales  of  money- 
orders  in  the  United  States,  fees  in- 
cluded, are  $973,814.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  money-orders  issued  was 
$294,618,681,  an  increase  of  $39,000,000 
for  the  year.  In  the  five  years  just 
passed  the  number  of  presidential  post- 
offices  has  increased  twenty-three  per 
cent;  salaries  of  these  postmasters  in- 
creased eighteen  per  cent;  allowances 
for  clerks  in  the  first  and  second  class 
offices,  thirteen  per  cent;  the  number 
of  free-delivery  offices,  thirty-six  per 
cent;  the  number  of  carriers,  thirty- 
eight  per  cent;  the  cost  of  free-delivery 
service,  twenty-four  per  cent;  the  in- 
crease of  gross  receipts  at  free-delivery 
offices,  forty-one  per  cent,  and  money- 
order  business,  fifty-six  per  cent." 
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THE  FARM  AJND  FIRESIDE 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


Feeding  Farm  Stock  At  the  present 
high  prices  of  oats 
and  corn  and  other  feeds  the  econom- 
ical feeding  of  all  sorts  of  farm  stock  is 
a  big  problem.  It  makes  no  difference, 
either,  whether  we  have  our  granaries 
well  filled  or  whether  we  have  to  buy 
concentrated  feeds.  The  grata  we  feed 
represents  so  much  money  and  expense 
in  any  case,,  and  we  should  aim  to  ac- 
complish the  most  with  the  least  out- 
lay. I  raise  only  a  portion  of  the  grain 
that  I  need  for  feeding,  corn  possibly 
excepted.  Oats  is  worth  here  not  less 
than  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  shelled 
corn  not  less  than  seventy-five  cents, 
or  nearly  double  what  these  articles 
could  be  bought  or  sold  for  a  year  or 
two  ago.  For  many  years  I  have  been' 
a  persistent  buyer  and  user  of  bran  and 
oil-meal,  mixing-  these  largely  with 
ground  oats  and  corn,  the  latter  two 
grains  of  my  own  raising.  But  while 
bran  pi-ices  now  come  close  to  twenty 


matter.  Unless  a  house  is  perfectly  air- 
tight it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  make 
elaborate  arrangements  for  ventilation. 
If  a  scratching-shed  is  added  to  the 
house,  made  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to 
shine  in  and  to  shelter  the  fowls  from 
the  north  and  west  winds,  the  poultry- 
house  is  such  a  one  as  will  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory — to  the  hens.  Added 
conveniences  in  the  way  of  dropping- 
boards,  perches,  nest-boxes  and  feed 
and  water  troughs  are  matters  of  detail 
that  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  owner."  Rice's  model 
poultry-house  seems  to  fill  all  these 
essential  conditions,  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity besides,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  illustration  shows  a  double  house, 
each  part  intended  for  fifty  fowls  and 
having  a  scratching-shed  attached.  It 
has  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  each  house 
being  ten  feet  wide,  while  the  scratch- 
ing-sheds  have  a  width  of  five  feet  each. 

A  great  deal  will  be  gained  if  such  a 
building  can  be  placed  where  sheltered 
from  north  and  west  by  a  piece  of 
forest  or  an  orchard.  But  under  all 
circumstances  the  sides  of  the  house, 


dollars  a  ton,  I  am  asked  to  pay 
twenty-eight  dollars  for  a  ton  of  corn- 
meal,  and  thirty-two  dollars  for  a  ton 
of  ground  oats.  I  cannot  afford  to  pay 
such  prices,  and  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  use  for  the  balance  of  the  season  a 
mixture  of  wheat  bran  and  wheat  mid- 
dlings in  about  equal  parts,  the  mixture 
costing  a  trifle  less  than  one  cent  a 
pound.  This  will  make  the  expense  for 
concentrated  feed  for  a  horse  or  cow 
come  to  about  ten  cents  or  less  a  day. 
As  long  as  I  have  corn  that  I  can  use 
for  the  purpose  I  have  it  ground  and 
mixed  with  the  bran,  using  a  little  less 
of  the  middlings.  Linseed-oil  meal  has 
also  reached  a  figure  which  makes  me 
consider  the  question  whether  to  use 
it  as  largely  as  before  or  not.  The 
high  grain  prices  cannot  tempt  us  to 
withhold  full  rations,  which  alone  are 
profitable,  from  our  farm  animals. 

Feeding  Hens  In  an  earlier  issue  I 
mentioned  the  ration  for 
laying  hens  recommended  by  "Little 
Jimmy  Bice."  I  have  been  using  this 
same  ration  for  some  time,  and  this 
with  the  happiest  results.  My  fowls 
are  healthy  and  lay  eggs  even  in  this 
cold  weather.  The  noon  meal  consists 
of  a  mash  which  is  usually  made  of 
small  potatoes  or  chopped  beets  boiled 
in  water  or  skim-milk  and  water  and 
then  thickened  with' the  meal  mixture. 
The  proportions  were  given  as  follows: 
Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings, corn-meal,  grcmnd  oats  and  best 
quality  of  meat-meal.  A  writer  in  one 
of  our  best  poultry  journals  recom- 
mends the  following  proportions; 
namely,  two  hundred  pounds  of  bran, 
two  hundred  pounds  of  shorts  and  one 
hundred  pounds  each  of  ground  oats 
and  corn-meal,  all  thoroughly  mixed. 
In  making  mashes  oil-meal  and  pre- 
pared beef  scraps  and  granulated  clam- 
shells are  added.  Hereafter  I  shall 
reduce  my  proportions  of  oat  and  corn 
meal,  as  more  expensive  than  the  bran 
and  middlings,  but  aim  to  have  the  full 
allowance  of  meat-meal,  so  that  this 
will  be  about  one  fifth,  by  weight,  of 
the  whole  mixture.  For  breakfast  and 
part  of  the  supper  I  feed  scorched 
wheat,  which  I  can  buy  in  Buffalo  at 
the  present  time  for  one  cent  a  pound. 

Cheap  Poultry-houses  Our  friend  Miller 
Purvis,  knoWn  to 
most  of  our  readers,  makes  the  follow- 
ing sensible  general  remarks  in  reply  to 
a  query  about  poultry-houses:  "There 
is  no  best  plan  to  pursue  in  building 
such  a  house.  A  farmer  boy  with  the 
knack  of  using  a  few  simple  tools  may 
build  a  poultry-house  that  fills  per- 
fectly every  essential  condition.  .  .  . 
We  must  have  a  warm  sleeping-room, 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  freedom  from 
dampness.    Ventilation  is  a  secondary 


and  preferably  the  roof,  too,  should 
be  double,  with  a  filling  of  chaff,  straw 
or  shavings  between  the  under  and 
outer  boarding,  and  each  side  made 
tight  by  means  of  building-paper  or 
felt.  In  mild  days  during  the  winter 
the  hens  may  be  allowed  to  come  out 
into  the  yard,  but  in  cold  days  they 
should  be  confined  to  the  house  and 
scratching-shed,  the  open  front  being 
closed  in  by  means  of  poultry-netting. 
I  find  that  whenever  I  give  my  hens  a 
chance  to  come  out  in  cold  weather,  to 
stand  around  in  the  cold  wind  shiver- 
ing, the  egg-mill  stops  at  once. 

Much-Maligned  Fruits  The  Keiffer  pear, 
and  its  quality, 
has  been  a  bone  of  contention  among 
leading  fruit-growers  for  many  years, 
but  usually  it  has  come  in  for  more 
abuse  than  praise.  It  always  has 
seemed  to  me  that  we  should  appre- 
ciate a  fruit  for  its  good  qualities 
rather  than  berate  and  belittle  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  perfect.  The  Keiffer 
undoubtedly  has  some  good  points.  A 
number  of  fruit-growers  who  have 
Keiffer  orchards  are  this  year  chuckling 
over  their  success  in  growing  and  sell- 
ing at  good  prices  their  crops  of  this 
much-maligned  pear.  It  takes  a  year 
of  comparative  fruit  failure,  like  1901, 
to  make  people  appreciate  such  a  sure 
cropper  as  the  Keiffer.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful fruit,  too,  when  well  grown.  But 
the  wonder  to  me  is  that  our  leading 
fruitmen  can  still  quarrel  over  the 
quality  of  the  old  Keiffer.  That  is  a 
point  which  should  have  been  settled 
long  ago  if  the  critics  would  go  at  it 
without  preconceived  notions.  A  writer 
in  the  "Rural  New  Yorker"  truly  says: 
"If  Keiffer  pears  are  picked  in  Septem- 
ber and  properly  ripened  they  are  a 
very  good  pear  to  eat,  free  from  grit  or 
woodiness,  and  I  find  that  when  they 
are  in  perfect  condition  they  are 
nearly  equal  to  Bartletts.  The  trouble 
is  they  are  left  on  the.  tree  until  the 
last  of  October,  when  they  change  en- 
tirely, and  then  no  matter  how  ripened 
will  be  gritty  at  the  core.  Surely  no 
one  who  has  ever  had  Keiffers  properly 
canned — that  is,  has  had  the  pear  in  the 
right  condition,  and  then  properly 
treated  and  put  in  the  can — would  say 
that  a  canned  Bartlett  can  compare 
with  it."  I  have  eaten  Keiffer  pears 
that  were  blown  off  the  trees  by  the 
September  winds,  and  then  were  picked 
up  long  afterward,  when  they  had  be- 
come soft,  or  had  been  gathered  up 
and  stored  in  crates  in  the  basement  of 
a  barn  until  soft,  that  were  truly  en- 
joyable and  delicious.  I  have  tried 
Keiffers  gathered  just  before  snow  and 
kept  for  a  while  in  the  hope  of  getting 
them  in  palatable  condition,  and  no  one 
would  care  to  have  more  than  one 
taste.  T.  Gkeineb. 


Poultry  Bill  In  giving  a  bill  of  fare  or 
Of  Fare  list  of  feeding-stuffs  for 

fowls  a  great  many  writers 
— in  fact,  the  most  of  them — name  the 
various  wastes  of  the  farm,  especially 
wheat  screenings,  as  being  the  proper 
sort  of  diet.  All  the  wheat  screenings 
that  I  ever  was  able  to  procure  were 
composed  of  cheat,  various  weed-seeds, 
smutty  grain  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  broken  sound  grain.  I  have  tried 
this,  together  with  some  of  the  wastes 
usually  recommended,  and  the  results 
might  be  summed  up  in  ciphers.  If 
any  person  thinks  he  can  obtain  satis- 
factory results  in  raising  young 
chickens,  fattening  fowls  or  producing 
eggs  by  feeding  wheat  screenings  and 
the  "wastes"  of  the  farm,  the  sooner 
he  gets  that  idea  out  of  his  mind  the 
sooner  will  he  get  his  poultry  accounts 
on  the  right  side  of  his  ledger.  No 
fowl  or  animal  that  I  ever  kept  has 
seemed  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
itself  when  fed  on.  trash.  On  most 
farms  there  is  more  or  less  scattered 
and  broken  grain  about  the  feed-pens 
that  is  good  feed  for  fowls;  but  it  is 
sound  grain,  not  screenings.  This  kind 
of  waste  cannot  be  utilized  except  by 
having  fowls  to  pick  it  up,  and  they 
will,  if  managed  properly,  gather  every 
particle  of  it.  When  there  is  waste 
grain  about  the  feed  lots  or  yards  the 
fowls  should  not  be  fed  in  the  morning, 
but  be  turned  out  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. Being  hungry  they  will  seek 
out  every  spot  where  there  is  likely  to 
be  food,  and  vigorously  scratch  over 
the  litter  thrown  out  of  the  mangers 
and  stables  and  find  every  particle.  If 
there  is  much  of  this  waste  they  will 
need  no  feed  all  day.  If  there  is  but 
little  it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  them  a 
light  feed  at  noon  of  wheat,  oats  and 
broken  corn.  Every  night  they  should 
have  a  good  feed  of  corn  or  other  grain. 

The  above  is  not  the  professional 
poultryman's  method  of  managing 
fowls  in  winter,  but  it  is  all  right  for 
the  farmer.  The  professional  poultry- 
man  relies  upon  his  fowls  for  a  living, 
and  he  gives  them  his  whole  time;  but 
the  farmer  has  a  hundred  and  one  other 
matters  and  things  to  attend  to  and 
look  after,  and  naturally  he  has  no 
time  to  cook  and  stew  and  stir  up  the 
mashes  and  mixtures  and  tidbits  and 
turn  bone-cutters,  which,  by  the  way, 
cut  more  slowly  than  the  "mills  of  the 
,  gods"  and  turn  harder  than  a  five-foot 
grindstone  with  two  brush-scythes 
pressed  hard  on  it.  When  the  fowls  on 
the  farm  are  as  well  housed  and  well 
cared  for  as  good  stock  should  be  they 
are  profitable  stock.  They  will  lay  a 
fair  supply  of  eggs  in  winter,  and  will 
lay  strongly  fertile  eggs  in  spring-, 
when  they  are  wanted  for  hatching,  and 
the  eggs  will  hatch  chicks  that  are 
strong  enough  to  be  raised. 

Crawfish  A  few  weeks  ago  I  passed  the 
Progress  home  of  a  farmer  who  does 
lots  of  farming  and  feeds  lots 
of  stock  and  yet  seems  to  be  getting 
along  in  the  world  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  crawfish.  I  have  not  been 
acquainted  with  his  business  methods, 
and  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  he 
did  not  get  ahead.  I  noticed  that  his 
wife  had  some  very  fine  pullets  in  the 
yard,  and  I  called  in  to  ask  if  she  would 
sell  me  a  dozen  at  an  advance  of  about 
forty  per  cent  over  the  market  price, 
I  to  pick  out  such  as  I  wanted.  She 
called  to  her  husband,  and  after  a  brief 
consultation  they  decided  to  let  me 
have  them.  As  I  was  unable  to  carry 
them  I  said  I  would  call  four  days  later 
and  get  them.  At  the  time  appointed  I 
drove  out  there  over  seven  miles  of 
rough  road  and  found  the  couple  busy 
yarding  some  pigs.  After  about  an 
hour's  work  the  task  was  completed, 
and  I  said  I  had  come  for  the  fowls. 

The  farmer  said,  "Well,  I  just  thought 
the  matter  over,  and  concluded  not  to 
let  any  of  them  go  at  present!" 

"You  should  have  dropped  me  a  note 
and  saved  me  this  long  trip,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  did  think  about  it, 
but  didn't  have  time  to  write  one!" 

And  then  I  understood  why  he  is  pay- 
ing seven-per-cent  interest  on  about 
two  thirds  the  value  of  his  farm.  In  due 
time  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage 
will  take  possession  of  the  farm.  There's 
lots  more  like  him.  They  lack  common 
business  sense  1  Fred  Grundy. 


Dairy  Separators.  II 

If  no  aeent  will  bring  you  a  tfKflCSft  \l 
Sharpies  Separator  we  will     B9jsH^H  jfl 

loan  you  one  for  trial         I  I^£fhH  /I 

FREE  OF  COST. 

They  give  more  butter  than 
any  other  separator, enough  to 
pay  big  interest  on  the  whole 
first  cost,  and  they  turn  much 
easier,  besides  being  entirely 
simple,  safe  and  durable,  (for- 
mer capacity  doubled.withless 
driving  power.) 

Improvements  come  fast  here.  We  have 
been  making  superior  separators  for  19 
years  (longest  in  America)  and  are  proud 
of  them,  but  these  new  "Tubulars"  dis- 
count anything  either  ourselves  or  any- 
one has  ever  made.  Free  Book, 1  Business 
Dairying,"  and  Catalogue  No.  112. 


Sharpies  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 


P.  M.  Sharpies, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  MOST  "GENERALLY 
USEFUL  MACHINE  ON 
THE  FARM" 


^McSherry 

MODEL 

TRANSPLANTER 


FOR  TOBACCO,  CABBAGE, 
TOMATO  AND  OTHER  PLANTS 

Originators  of  Modern  Improvements.    Established  1858 

THE  MCSHERRY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
MIDDLETOWH,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

'LAIN  DRILLS     LOW-DOWN  PRESS  DRILLS 
FERTILIZER  DRILLS  SEEDERS 
DISC  DRILLS  TRANSPLANTERS 
SHOE  DRILLS  DISC  HARROWS 

HOE  DRILLS  RICE  DRILLS 

Write  for  Circulars  K  and  8 


McSherry 


A  Good  Neighbor 


may  be  spoiled 
by  a  bad  fence. 

If  You  Use 


Advance  Fence 

no  stock  will  cross  the  line.  We  sell  direct  to 
farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  You  save  the  mid- 
dleman's profit  and  get  the  6est.  Send  at  once 
for  circulars  and  special  discounts. 

Advance  Fence  Co.  1 16  F  St.  Peoria  Ills. 


J  This  can  best  be  done  by  grinding 
all  the  grain  fed  to  live  stock 

SCIENTIFIC  c«na!l 

both  sweep  and  power,maliefeed  I 
go  the  farthest.  Crash  and  grind  j 
ear  corn,  shucks  on  or  off,and  all 
other  grains,  separate  or  mixed. 
See  advantages  in  free  catalog  SO. 

FOOS  MANFC.  CO.  | 
Springfield,  O. 


ICE 


Made 
In  three 
sizes* 


i8  60  essential  during 
the  Summer,  that  no  one 
should  be  without  it. 
DOR8CH  Double  Row 
ICE  PLOW  cuts  faeter,  easi- 
er, and  with  less  expense  than  any 
other  plow  made.    Cuts  any  size  cake  and 
deptb.   Fays  for  itself  in  two  days.   For  Eastern  States  we  ship 
direct  from  Albany,  N.  Y.   Ask  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS,  220  Wells  St.,MilwaukeelWis. 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
to  burned  up  to  supply  internal  heat.  If  it  is 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani- 
mal's stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

fcuve  feed,  eave  money  and  produce 
better  results.  Made  o£  best  cast  iron 
with  steel  linings ;  boiler  made  of  extra  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  Capacity25to  lOOgallona. 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96.  Qulncy,  HI. 


IF  IT'S  A  BANNER" 

It's  the  Best  Root  Cutter, 

for  it's  the  only  one  which  cuts  all 
kinds  of  roots  into  fine  palatable, 
non-chokeable  food,  taking  out  all 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.  We  make  them  in 
sevensizesforhandand  power.They 
will  help  out  wonderfully  in  this 
season  of  short  feed.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  We  are  the  largest  root 
cntter  makers  In  the  world. 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL 

EVIL 

1  Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

Fleming's  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Care  1 
is  a  new.  scientific  &  certain  remedy,  f 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  429  1 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  1 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  | 

Short  Craps  Need  Full  Weight 

If  your  crops  are  short  you  need  a 
scale  worse  thaa  ever.   Prices  will 
range  higher,  and  every  pound  should 
be  weighed  on  reliable,  high 
grade  scales.    The  Osgood 
fits  the  bill.   Prices  and  terms 
reasonable.  Free  Catalogue. 
35    Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  1. 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 


Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  (no  matter 
where  located)  send  description  and  cash  price  and  get 
(FEEE)  my  successful  plan.  W.  HI.  OSTRAN- 
DER,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DON'T  SET  HENS 


tho  same  old  "way 
when  our  new  plan 
_  beats  It  10  times. 
100  Efrtr  Hatcher  Costs  Only  $2.  Over  94,000  In  uae.  lOOOda 
teat'le.  6000  agents  wanted  forl902,eithers«x.  Pleasant  work.  Big 
profits.  Catalog  and  10o  EBK  Formula  FREE  i  f  jou  writ,  today 
H**PiT»?  He©  InwhtKiari^*.  ft  6%  Colombo*,,  H»b» 
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THE  HARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


JANTJABY  1,  1902 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 

BtvixG  Fertility. — There  is  no 
more  satisfactory  way  of  buying 
the  elements  of  fertility  than 
in  the  form  of  feeding-stuffs, 
if  one  can  make  a.  profit  from  the 
feeding.  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  eating  one's  cake  and  yet  keep- 
ing it  that  I  know  of.  The  essential 
elements  of  a  fertilizer  are  found 
in  liberal  quantities  in  the  pro- 
tein feeds  we  buy  to  balance  up  the 
corn,  timothy  hay,  straw  and  stover  of 
the  farm.  When  a  commercial  fertilizer 
is  bought  it  has  only  one  use — that  of 
feeding  a  plant.  A  good  feeding-stuff 
has  two  uses.  The  animal  works  the 
material  over  in  its  body,  using  and 
wasting  about  one  fourth  of  the  fer- 
tility elements  contained  in  it:  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  returns  to  us  in 
manure  the  equivalent  of  about  three 
fourths  of  the  valuable  plant-food  con- 
tained in  the  feed.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  necessity  of  growing  more  of  our 
rich  feeds — the  protein,  or  muscle-mak- 
ing feeds — on  the  farm.  But  until  the 
time  comes  that  we  do  have  an  abun- 
dance of  the  clovers,  peas  and  similar 
feeds,  there  must  be  liberal  buying  of 
bran,  gluten  or  similar  stuff  to  make 
our  farm  rations  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  stock;  and  it  is  better  to  buy 
them  oftentimes,  and  get  both  food  and 
fertility  value,  than  to  keep  stock  on 
corn  and  timothy  and  then  buy  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  These  protein  feeds 
are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in  the  mineral 
elements.  They  make  very  rich  ma- 
nure. The  farmer  is  happily  fixed  who 
can  buy  with  profit  his  fertility  in  the 
form  of  feeds,  getting  two  values  in 
this  way.  It  is  the  safe  solution  of  the 
fertility  problem. 

Three  Tons  of  Hay. — An  average  of 
three  tons  of  hay  an  acre  may  not  seem 
so  very  extraordinary  by  the  side  of 
the  yields  secured  by  that  successful 
grower,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  England,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  tremendous 
average  for  any  farmer,  and  a  yield  I 
can  rarely  secure  from  the  very  best 
acre  of  my  farm.  And  yet  I  know  one 
man  who  had  formerly  a  rather  thin 
hill  farm  and  now  secures  that  average 
an  acre.  What  is  the  secret?  There  is 
none  except  that  my  friend  found  it 
profitable  to  stable  a  rather  large  lot 
of  animals  on  which  he  was  making  a 
profit  merely  as  a  dealer,  and  the  feed 
given  was  rich  in  protein.  The  manure 
went  to  the  meadows  until  they  had 
all  they  could  use.  Few  men  are  so 
situated.  The  only  lesson  to  us  is  that 
so  far  as  feeding  will  pay  there  is  no 
finer  way  of  buying  plant-food  than  in 
protein  feeds. 

The  Balanced  Bation. — There  has 
been  too  much  insistence  upon  all  the 
niceties  of  fixing  up  a  ration  that  would 
have  just  the  proportion  of  the  various 
elements  recommended  by  the  tables 
prepared  by  our  scientists.  Not  that 
I  would  try  to  destroy  any  one's  faith 
in  these  feeding  standards!  They. are 
the  sum  of  much  accurate  experimental 
work.  But  they  can  serve  only  as  a 
sort  of  guide,  and  the  experience  of 
many  feeders  shows  that  different  pro- 
portions often  are  just  as  profitable  in 
the  feeding.  This  was  shown  at  the 
Pan-American  dairy  tests,  and  it  has 
been  shown  at  many  other  times.  The 
matter  has  been  further  complicated  by 
the  effort  to  give  variety  to  the  feed. 
The  result  of  it  all  is  that  many  pretty 
intelligent  farmers  regard  the  whole 
matter  as  too  complicated  for  them, 
and  they  pay  no  heed  to  anything  said 
about  balancing  rations. 

An  experienced  dairy  teacher  tells 
the  farmers  that  he  has  learned  to 
make  half  of  the  grain  ration  for  cows 
from  bran  or  oats.  He  regards  one  of 
these  as  essential  to  best  results.  They 
give  the  mineral  elements  in  liberal 
quantities,  and  they  furnish  something 
the  chemist  does  not  value  as  highly  as 
does  the  cows.  Half  the  ration  should 
be  bran  or  oats.  That  is  a  simple  prop- 
osition easy  to  start  with.  He  uses 
silage  with  enough  corn  in  it  to  furnish 
the  fat-forming  elements  freely,  so  he 
does  not  need  corn-meal  in  the  grain 
ration.  What,  then,  shall  the'  other 
half  of  the  grain  ration  be?    Make  it 


whatever  is  rich  in  protein,  is  con- 
venient, reasonably  cheap,  and  satisfac- 
tory in  its  effects  upon  the  product. 
There  is  gluten,  and  dried  brewer's 
grain,  and  buckwheat  middlings,  and 
many  other  materials.  Such  a  ration 
balances  itself  pretty  well  without  close 
figuring",  or  so  the  cow  thinks. 

Corx  ix  Silage. — The  cow  does  not 
want  a  feed  too  rich  in  starchy  mate- 
rial. It  is  not  hard  to  get  too  much  of 
it  in  the  silage.  The  corn  in  the  silo  is 
just  about  as  digestible  as  corn-meal, 
and  we  want  the  silage  to  have  all  of  it 
that  is  needed,  and  no  more.  What  is 
the  limit?  Experienced  dairymen  are 
concluding  that  fifty  or  sixty  bushels 
of  ears — equivalent  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  bushels  of  grain — for  every  ten 
or  twelve  tons  of  corn  as  it  sroes  into 
the  silo  furnishes  about  all  of  this 
material  that  is  needed.  The  corn  can 
be  planted  sufficiently  thick  to  keep  the 
grain  yield  this  low.  or  the  extra  ears 
can  be  removed  before  the  corn  is  run 
through  the  cutter.  The  latter  method 
gives  grain  for  the  feeding  of  other 
stock.  Such  silage,  with  some  clover 
hay  if  practicable,  and  a  grain  ration 
that  has  bran  as  a  basis,  approaches  the 
requirements  of  the  feeding  standard, 
and  of  the  cow,  which  is  far  more  im- 
portant. 

Oats  for  Horses. — I  have  said  that 
some  feeds  contain  properties  the 
chemist  cannot  value  aright.  Oats  is 
one  of  these,  and  nothing  takes  its 
place  full}-  for  the  horse.  This  feed 
puts  nerve  and  endurance  in  an  animal. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  cheap  feed,  and 
farm-horses  may  be  wintered  largely  on 
other  grain,  but  when  we  do  drop  oats 
out,  the  hay  should  be  a  kind  rich  in 
protein.  Corn  and  timothy  are  heating 
and  hard  on  the  digestion.  If  the  first 
is  freely  used  as  the  grain,  which  seems 
a  necessity  in  the  corn  belt,  some  bran 
with  the  stover,  or  some  well-cured  pea- 
vine  hay  or  clover  with  the  corn,  helps 
to  balance  up  the  ration  and  to  keep 
the  digestive  organs  healthy.  The 
balanced  ration  is  a  common-sense  ra- 
tion, favorable  to  health  and  the  mak- 
ing of  muscle,  while  regardful  of  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used.  Dayid. 


Sugar-beets  a  Success  in  Colorado 

The  development  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  going  on  very  rapidly  in 
Colorado.  There  are  three  large  facto- 
ries already  in  operation — one  at  Grand 
Junction,  another  at  Rocky  Ford  and 
a  third  at  Sugar  City.  These  are  all  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  first 
in  the  Grand  Valley  and  the  other  two 
in  the  Arkansas  Vallejr.  But  the  indus- 
try has  gained  a  foothold  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  it  is  there 
that  it  seems  to  be  gaining  the  greatest 
momentum.  A  factory  has  been  erected 
in  Loveland,  Larimer  County,  and  has 
started  up  with  a  large  supply  of  beets 
of  a  very  fine  quality.  Loveland  labored 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances 
for  two  years  before  it  finally  secured 
a  factory.  It  was  a  small  town,  say  of 
about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  but 
it  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich 
agricultural  section  and  had  a  few  very 
enterprising  citizens.  The  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  raise  a  bonus  as  an  in- 
ducement for  capital  to  undertake  the 
enterprise.  This  was  at  last  secured. 
It  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  and  land. 

The  results,  even  at  this  early  date, 
seem  to  more  than  warrant  all  the 
effort  put  forth.  The  town  has  doubled 
in  population,  and  is  still  growing  with 
rapid  strides.  Large  amounts  of  money 
have  been  put  in  circulation  among  the 
laboring  classes  and  among  the  farmers. 
But,  more  important  than  all,  it  has 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  Sugar-factories  are  in 
prospect  in  Fort  Collins,  Greeley,  Eaton 
and  other  agricultural  venters. 

Many  fallacies  as  to  the  raising  of 
sugar-beets  have  been  brushed  away  by 
the  experiences  in  Larimer  County  dur- 
ing the  season  just  closed.  The  croak- 
ers said  that  the  Colorado  farmers 
would  not  raise  beets;  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  import  Russians,  Hunga- 
rians, Slavs  and  Mormons  to  work  the 
beet-fields,  and  that  these  would  make 
very  undesirable  citizens.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Loveland  it  was  deemed  best  to 
import  a  certain  amount  of  labor  in 


order  that  there  might  be  no  failure  of 
the  first  crop  of  beets.  A  number  of 
Russians  and  Mormons  were  brought 
in.  and  were  found  to  be  industrious. 

The  prediction  as  to  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Colorado  farmer  in  culti- 
vating sugar-beets  has  also  been  found 
to  have  been  without  foundation  in  the 
premises.  Besides  the  large  acreage  of 
beets  contracted  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loveland  a  large  acreage  was  contracted 
for  in  the  Cache  la  Poudre  Valley,  and 
these  beets  were  cultivated  by  the 
farmers  themselves  with  such  help  as 
they  could  secure  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  spite  of  some  destructive 
hail-storms  in  May,  and  a  hot,  dry  sum- 
mer, with  a  shortage  of  water  in  many 
instances,  a  good  average  crop  has  been 
raised.  The  yield  in  the  Cache  la  Pou- 
dre Valley  runs  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  average 
will  be  somewhere  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  tons. 

The  farmers  have  done  this  in  the 
face  of  almost  absolute  inexperience, 
but  appear  to  have  encountered  no  in- 
superable obstacles.  They  appear  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  their  first 
year's  experience.  To  show  that  the 
farmers  take  kindly  to  the  new  branch 
of  industry,  and  believe  that  it  is, 
and  will  be,  a  profitable  one,  it  may 
be  stated  that  by  the  middle  of  October 
more  than  eleven  thousand  acres  of 
beets  had  been  contracted  for  for  the 
season  of  1902  in  the  territory  contig- 
uous to  the  Loveland  factory,  as  against 
less  than  sixty-five  hundred  for  the 
present  year.  H.  A.  Crafts. 
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Irrigation  in  the  Kankakee  Country 

Hon.  Chris  Holler,  of  St.  Joseph 
County,  the  original  Kankakee-marsh 
farmer,  and  the  first  to  engage  in  the 
practical  enterprise  of  straightening 
the  river  by  cutting  a  deep  ditch 
through  his  extensive  domain  west  of 
South  Bend  for  drainage  purposes, 
changing  the  course  of  the  stream  and 
reclaiming  hundreds  of  acres  of  waste 
land,  put  the  ditch  to  a  twofold  use  by 
making  it  do  irrigation  service  during 
the  dry  spell  last  summer. 

Mr.  Holler  took  the  precaution  when 
he  constructed  the  big  ditch  to  place 
flood-gates  about  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  apart  on  lands  that  he  owned,  and 
his  wisdom  was  manifest  at  the  time 
when  the  gates  came  quite  convenient 
to  irrigate  fields  drained  by  the  ditch. 
These  fields  are  underlaid  with  tiling 
and  also  well  supplied  with  lateral  open 
ditches,  all  leading  to  the  big  ditch. 
When  the  corn  and  other  crops  on, 
these  lands  commenced  to  be  affected 
by  the  drought  Mr.  Holler  shut  down 
the  gates,  and  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
ditch  was  thus  stopped  and  backed  up 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 
The  water  thus  raised  finds  its  way 
into  the  lateral  ditches,  and  seeking  a 
level  also  runs  up  the  tile-drains  and 
under  the  cultivated  fields,  thus  giving 
the  necessary  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
the  corn,  vegetables,  grass  and  other 
growing  things,  which  makes  every- 
thing as  fresh  and  green  as  if  watered 
by  bountiful  rains. 

This  system  of  subirrigation  which 
Mr.  Holler  wisely  provided  for  when  he 
began  operations  to  drain  his  land 
brought  him  first-class  crops  of  every 
description  on  the  Kankakee-marsh 
portion  of  his  possessions,  while  on  the 
uplands  the  deadly  work  of  the  drought 
had  just  about  destroyed  everything. 
He  has  the  largest  corn  raised  in  this 
section,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

Thus  the  despised  Kankakee  country, 
thought  good  for  nothing  except  to 
raise  wild  game  in,  an  expansive  waste 
of  little  pecuniary  value,  is  made  not 
only  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  but  to 
yield  rich  harvests  of  grain  and  fruits, 
while  the  scorching  sunshine  and 
blighting  breezes  are  withering  all  that 
is  struggling  for  life  in  the  surrounding 
fields  of  sand  and  clay  on  the  highlands. 

Mr.  Holler's  example  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  who  own  Kankakee  lands; 
and  the  extremely  dry  season  just 
passed  is  also  a  lesson  to  farmers 
everywhere  in  this  section  to  do  as 
their  brethren  of  the  far  West  are 
obliged  to  do,  provide  some  way  to 
irrigate  their  lands  during  the  summer 
season.  Farmers  throughout  Indiana 
and  other  middle  states  should  care- 
fully consider  this  important  subject 
of  irrigation,  and  act  accordingly. 

RU8BBI.L  A.  Rises. 


CATTLE  RAISERS 

If  too  are  not  already  feeding 

PRATTS  FOOD 

THEN  TRY  IT  AT  ONCE,IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST  AND  MOST  ECO. 
HOMICAL  FATTENER  AND 
REGULATOR  ON  EARTH 
Ask  your  dealer  aboat  it,  or  write 
us    for    50-page    book    on  Cattle, 
Horses,  Hogs  and  Poultry,  free. 

25c.  Package  by  Mail  25c. 

STATE  IF  FOR  ANIMALS  OR  POULTRY 

MENTION  THIS  PAPEE 


PRATT  FOOD  CO. PHI l/\  PA 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS. 


800,000 

Seed  Catalogues 

Going  Out 

Do  you  want  one?  It  is  my  Souvenir  Edi- 
tion marking  15 years  of  successful  iiusiness. 
Handsomely  illustrated  with   photographic  reproduc- 
tions from  nature.    Contains   many  colored  plates 
and  is  filled  with  bargains  that  will  surprise  you. 

4  Great  Inducement 

It  contains  a  large  liatof  elegant  prpmiums  which  are 
offered  with  orders  this  year.  No  other  Seed  or 
Plant  book  likeit.  Don't  buy  until  yon  get  a  copy. 
Ids  FREE.    Send  your  address  on  a  postalcard, 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman, 
Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


JheYANKEE 


) 

Greatest  labor 
saver  for  the  home 
ever  invented.  Sellslike 
wildfire.  Price,  50o. 
Best  seller  for  agents  ever  pot 
od  the  market.  Joe  Whitteu  of 
Columbus,  Indiana,  writes :  "1  sold  6S 
Kmdrers  the  day  I  received  them. "Mr.  U-  M. 
Brower,  of  Schodack  Landing,  New  York,  sap 
;  '"In  three  hoars  Isold  20"  •  *  •  Wo  will  send 
one  50c  Sample  Kindler  with  terms,  all  prepaid  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  15c,  stamps,  to  anyone  honest 
ly  interested  in  securing  agency.  If  we  have  agent 
in  yonx  county,  money  returned.  Warn  Quiat. 
THE  YANKEE  El?iDLER  CO,  Block  »5  Olaey,  ILL 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


BY  ONE  BUN.  It's  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache*  Send  for  FREE  lllus.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve- 
ments and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agencv. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  III 

VICTORY 

FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  corn,  cobs  and  all  to- 
gether, and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four  sizes— 
for  one,  four,  six  and  ten  H.P. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
THOS.  ROBERTS 
P.  0.  Box  91,  Springfield,  Ohio 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers'  Sale. 
Sheets  either  flat,  corru 
gated  or*' V"  crimped.  No 
tools  except  a  hatchet  or 
hammer  is  needed  to  lay 
the  roofing.  We  furnish 
free  with  each  order 
enough  paint  to  A  I  7C 
cover  and  natla  to  lay.  Price  per  square,  f  lilv 
A  square  means  100  square  ft.  write  for  Free  Catalogue 
No.  84  on  General  Merchandise,  Chicago  Hons© 
Wrecking  Co.,  West  36th  and  Iron  sts.,  Chicago,  ILL. 


THOMPSON  «  SONS 

the  fellows  who  make  the  famous  Thompson 
Wheelbarrow  Grass  Seeder.  It  sows 
all  Grass  Seeds,  all  Clovers,  Red 
Top,  Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Millet, 
Flax,  Etc.  Special  large  hoppers  for 
sowing  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
Etc*  Capacity  30  acres  a  day.  Sows 
In  any  wind.  Don't  need  stakes — fol- 
low drill  work.  Thousands  in  use. 
Catalog  Free*    Write  us  as  above. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  you  much  rather  own  a  farm  than  to 
rent  one!    Well,  if  you  will  huy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  go  to  work  drilling  wells,  In  about  two  good  sea- 
sonsyoa  can  make  money  enough  to  buy  a  farm 
"  your  own  and  be  independent  the  remainder 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  of  other  men  have 
done  this  and  why  notyoul  Atany  rate  the 
proposition  is  worth  looking  into.  We  mail 
catalog,  price  list,  etc.,  free.   Ask  for  It. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 

SHBOOKK0Rn'S  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.  ieo  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
[Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raise  chickens  sue* 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Intubators,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
bred Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  871,  Fraeporl,  III. 


NO  HUMBUG"3  Pe/Xeotn!?018 

Humane  Swine  T  Stock  Mavkcr  and  Calf  Dehoroer. 
Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from  rooting.  Makes  48  different 
ear  marks,  large  or  small.  No  change  of  blade.  Extracts 
Horns.  Testimonials  free.  Price  11.60,  or  send  11.00,  get 
h  on  trial.  If  It  salts,  send  balance.  Pat'd  Apr.  23, 1001. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


RADNQ1  DADNCI  Entirely  new  and  improved  system 
DftnilJ  i  DHnno  I  iuBARNbriilding.  Send  for  nina. 
CatsUoarno  fret ,  JOH>  SCHEIDL,ER,CoI(lw»t«r,  Mltfe 


IVER  JOHNSON 

SAFETY  ilZXBS  REVOLVERS 


January  1,  1902 


THE  FARM  AIVD  RIRESIDE 


C 


NOW  you  have  lots  of 
time  to 


3 


PAINT 


the  inside  of  your  house  and  other 
buildings  before  spring  work  begins. 

LYTHITE  paint] 

Costs  about  H  as  much  as  oil  paint  and  is  more 
easily  applied.  Gomes  in  extreme  white,  black 
and  many  colors,  and  gives  a  hard,  firm  sur- 
face.    Best  FIRE   PROOF   Faint  made.  I 
Not  a  kalsomine,  but  the  most  satisfactory  J 
paint  for  all  purposes.    If  not  sold  by  your] 
dealer  send  for  Free  Color  Card  and  facts. 
The  genuine  always  bears  the  name  "DeRonde*" 
FRANK  S.  DeRONDE  CO. 
46  Cliff  Street,  New  York  | 


LOADED  WITH 

KINGS 

SEMI-SMOKELESS  POWDER. 

Won  World's  Record 

FOUR  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS. 

Absolutely  superior  to  all  other  makes.  Costs 
no  more  than  old-style  ammunition.  Made  best 
known  scores  with  Pistol  and  Rifle.  Short  and 
Long  Range.  Ask  for  book  of  Hints.  Sent  Free. 

The  Peters  Cartridge  Co., 

Z  Pickering  Block,         CINCINNATI,  O. 


A  Free  Book  About  (fc 

NCUBATORo 


Don't  buy  an  incubator  until  you  receive 
our  book.  It  is  written  by  the  man  who 
knows  most  about  incubators;  who  has 
I  spent  20  years  in  perfecting  them;  who  has 
tested  every  device  invented.  Ittellswhat 
you  must  know  to  avoid  mistakes  in  buying. 
|  It's  free.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  42,  Racine,  Wis. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practica 
Machine 


Screw,  Cable  &  Hand  Power 
TUMP  PULLERS 

3  Styles  9  Sizes,  $25  to  $150 
HANDY  FARM  WAGONS 
ILE  DITCHER 

Cuts  100  rodsoer day. 
BEST  C0BN  HARVESTER 
MADE.  Cats.  Free 
H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 

WESTER  VI LLE.  O. 


Save  Money  and  Feed 

By  TJslne  the 

ECONOMY  FEED  COOKER 

The  best  and  most  durable  feed  cooker 
on  the  market.  Built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials with  heavy  cast-iron  lining  in  fur- 
nace. Boiler  heavy  galvanized  steel. 
Capacity  25  to  100  gallons.  Guaranteed 
as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  price-list. 
Freight  paid  to  your  station. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  CO. 
426  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  111. 


The  Fastest  Grinder 

OF  ALL  SWEEP  MILLS. 

A  cob  and  grain  grinder  of  un- 
equalled capacity.  Triple  Geared; 
grinders  turn  four  times  while 
team  goes  round  once.  Fully 
warranted  in  every  respect.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers.  Circulars  tree. 

T.  L.  PHILLIPS,  AURORA,  ILL 


NEVER  ROOT  HOG  & 

Tamer  and  Ear  Marker. 

Has  two  adjustable  eteel  blades. . 
Makes  nose  both  ways  (see  cuts.)> 
Marks  all  stock.  Guaranteed.  Price 
•1.00  prepaid.  A  hog  holder  75c. 
W.I.  SHORT  MFG.  CO..  Box  86,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Ktausers9  Liquid 
Extract  of  Smoke 

Smokes  meat  perfectly  in  a 
irs.  Made  from  hickory  wood, 
is  flavor.  Cleaner,  cheaper.  No 
ouse  needed.  Send  for  circular. 
USER  &  liRO.,  Milton,  Pa. 

dSfarir  smoket 

tW&?  e.  kka 

Do  You  Scratch  ? 

Itching  Eczema,  all  skin  diseases  cured.  I  cure  when 
physicians  and  patent  medicines  fail.  32,000  patients 
testify  to  truth  of  above.  Send  6  cents  for  trial  treatment. 
W.  A.  BULLARD,  886  Theodore  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TELEGRAPHY 

tanght  thoroughly.  Total  Cost,  Tuition  (telegraphy  and  type- 
writing.,  board  and  room,  6  months'  coarse  $82*  Can  be  re* 
doced  one-half;  great  demand  for  operators;  school  organized 
1874.   Catalog  free.      DODGE'S  INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


GOT  A  DOLLAR  ?f7{i-!t  trek's" 

25  Grafted  Apple  Trees  for  Si  I  shrubs,  or  vines.  Ours  grow;  are 
25  Budded  Peach  Trees  for  $1 1  well  rooted,  healthy, true  to  name. 
40  Concord  Grape  Tlnei  for  $1 1  Send  trial' order,  25c  doe  bill 
»nd  catalog  in  German  or  English  free.  We  pay  freight  on  810  orders. 
Fair  bury  Nurseries      Box  P  ,     Falrbury,  Neb. 


HEALTHY  TREES 

J  I  3to4ft.,  $6;  cherry,  2  to»ft,  »16;  p 
f  r^pe,  t2_per  100.  1000  Ash,  SI ;  Cutalpa,  Locust,  R.  Mul 


HOME  GROWN,  free 

from  disease.  Wo 
_  pay  freight.  Apple, 
J15;  peach,  $1:  Concord 
grape,  «a  per  100.  1000  Ash,  ei ;  Cutalpa  Locust,  R.  Mul- 
berry, B.  Elder  and  Osage  Hedge  ;low  price.  Catalog  free. 

ealbralth  Hurserles, (FoniieriyjaiiMiiNoraorT)^!  45  Fairbury  Neb 


LEE'S  EGG  MAKER 

makes  fowls  healthy  and  profitable  all  the  year.  If 
not  sold  in  your  town  send  26c  for  big  package,  or  $2 
for  25-pound  pail.  GEO.  II.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
or  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

C«  £«'»  List  Killer  for  ifee  and  mUct  on  ehickentdb  hog.i . 


Cutting  a  Big  Swath 

In  the  old  days  when  all  the  grass 
was  cut  with  a  scythe  the  best  man 
was  the  one  who  could  bring  down  the 
widest  swath  and  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  there  would  be  no  stalks  left 
standing.  Away  behind  him  would 
stretch  the  clean,  smooth  path,  a  green 
ribbon  of  fresh  grass  lying  to  one  side. 
"What  a  wide  swath  he  cuts!"  the  en- 
vicms  neighbor  would  exclaim,  as  he 
watched  the  mower,  so  easily  pressing 
his  way  down  through  the  meadow. 
But,  if  he  tried  to  reach  too  far  out 
into  the  standing  grass  the  result  would 
be  that  tufts  of  the  tall  timothy  would 
be  left  behind.  The  swath  would  be  no 
longer  neat  and  clean.  The  mower  was 
trying  to  do  something  he  could  not 
well  accomplish — to  cut  too  wide  a 
swath. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  a  farm  on 
which  a  man  was  trying  to  do  more 
than  he  ought  to.  He  was  not  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  but,  like  many  another 
man,  he  had  a  fancy  that  "most  any 
one  can  be  a  farmer  if  he  sets  out  to 
be."  And  he  had  "set  out  to  be"  on 
a  scale  which  caused  his  neighbors  to 
stand  aghast  for  a  time.  He  began  by 
buying  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey  cows. 
That  was  all  right.  He  had  the  foun- 
dation of  success  well  laid,  at  least. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  possess  the 
requisite  tools,  and  quite  another  to 
know  how  to  use  them.  This,  man  drove 
his  Jerseys  home,  and  it  was  an  expen- 
sive home,  too — good  land,  located  not 
far  from  a  thriving  city,  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  not  far  from  two  hundred 
dollars  an  acre. 

The  first  mistake  he  made  was  in 
overstocking  his  land.  He  had  more 
cows  than  his  pasture  would  keep,  and 
keep  well.  If  anything  will  give  dairy- 
ing a  setback  it  is  that.  The  cows 
gnawed  the  grass  right  down  into  the 
ground.  Over  and  over  the  land  the 
cattle  would  roam  every  day,  trying  to 
find  some  fresh  bite  of  grass.  At  night 
they  would  come  down  hungry,  and 
standing  by  the  gate  would  look  over, 
with  appealing  cries  to  their  master,  as 
if  pleading  for  better  treatment.  Of 
course,  no  dairy  could  do  its  best  under 
such  circumstances. 

Then,  this  dairyman  did  not  employ 
practical  help.  If  one  knows  little 
about  a  business  himself  he  may  still 
succeed  fairly  well  if  he  hire  men  to 
work  for  him  who  understand  their  oc- 
cupation. The  cows  were  not  cared  for 
in  the  stable  as  they  should  have  been. 
The  milk  product  was  scant  all  sum- 
mer long.  Hungry  cows,  illy  treated 
in  the  barn,  will  surely  resent  it.  And 
these  did  so  in  such  a  way  that  the 
way  began  to  look  rather  dark  for  the 
owner. 

Besides  this  the  farmer  I  am  describ- 
ing did  not  study  Nature's  ways  as  he 
should.  Our  old  Mother  Earth  has  so 
many  secrets  she  will  disclose  only  to 
him  who  wooes  her  confidence!  When 
I  saw  this  farm,  late  in  September, 
there  was  growing  upon  it  a  large  field 
of  corn  standing  at  that  time  perhaps 
six  feet  tall.  "What  is  the  man  think- 
ing about?"  I  asked.  "The  frost  will 
cut  that  corn  in  a  very  few  days,  and 
no  good  will  come  from  it.  All  his 
work  will  be  wasted."  Just  at  this 
moment  the  owner  of  the  place  was 
filling  his  silo.  It  was  a  fine-looking 
silo,  and  evidently  no  expense  had  been 
spared  in  its  construction,  but  the  corn 
he  was  cutting  into  it  had  practically 
no  ears  on  it.  The  stalks  were  slender 
and  contained  little  or  nothing  except 
water-  slightly  sweetened.  It  would1 
make  very  poor  ensilage  indeed.  He 
would  be  compelled  to  feed  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  with  it  to  get  any  return 
from  it,  and  this  would  greatly  lessen 
the  profits  from  the  dairy. 

A  gentleman  living  near  this  farm 
told  me  that  the  owner  had  become  dis- 
couraged and  wanted  to  sell  the  place. 
It  is  no  wonder.  We  must  all  feel 
some  degree  of  sorrow  for  him.  It 
is  too  bad  to  make  such  a  failure.  He 
simply  had  been  trying  to  cut  too  wide 
a  swath. 

What  that  man  ought  to  have  done, 
and  what  every  other  man  should  do 
who  starts  out  to  become  a  farmer 
without  practical  experience, 'was  to 
begin  carefully.  Begin  with  a  few  cows. 
Employ  good  help.  Study.  The  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  experience  of 
others  and  shape  his  course  by  it  will 


not  come  very  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
True,  varying  conditions  demand  vary- 
ing treatment.  What  will  do  for  one 
locality  or  for  one  farm  will  not  always 
answer  for  another  locality  or  another 
farm.  But  the  time  will  come  when 
one  may  be  able  to  understand  his 
farm,  climate,  market  and  other  condi- 
tions well  enough  to  break  away  and 
become  a  law  unto  himself. 

More  men  than  we  know  of  are  try- 
ing to  cut  too  wide  a  swath.  This 
seems  to  be  especially  true  in  farming. 
Many  of  the  failures  among  the  farming 
community  are  due  to  that  very  cause. 
Men  with  little  experience  or  small 
executive  capacity  are  undertaking 
things  beyond  their  reach.  If  they 
would  start  in  carefully,  and  be  content 
with  small  returns  for  a  time,  in  a 
little  while  they  might  push  out  into 
wider  fields  and  be  reasonably  sure  of 
success.  That  would  be  encouraging, 
farming  would  become  a  business  which 
men  would  like  better,  we  would  see 
fewer  houses  standing  vacant  through 
the  country,  and  soon  farming  would 
take  upon  itself  new  spirit. 

Epgae  L.  Vincent. 


Flower-Gardens  in  Japan 

[continued  from  page  3] 

spection  to  the  grounds.  Having  com- 
pleted the  round  he  approached  the 
palace,  and  as  he  reached  the  last 
stone  he  caught  sight  of  .the  sinking 
sun,  and  here  paused  to  engage  in 
devotion.  From  this  act  the  stone 
takes  its  name,  and  has  become  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  the  stone  arrangement  of 
all  gardens. 

The  real  artistic  sense  of  gardening 
has  found  its  highest  expression  in  the 
introduction  of  great  stone  lanterns  as 
a  garden  ornament.  The  origin  of  the 
picturesque  lantern  is  full  of  interest. 
In  the  eleventh  century  an  old  hermit 
made  his  home  in  the  solitude  of  the 
mountain  fastness.  Finding  himself  in 
need  of  a  lantern  to  light  the  path  to 
his  dwelling-  he  piled  together  ,  some 
rough  stones,  but  left  an  opening 
toward  the  path.  Placing  a  candle  in 
a  small  space  made  in  piling  the  stones 
he1  covered  the  opening  with  rice-paper 
to  protect  the  light  from  the  wind.  A 
Buddhist  priest  happened  that  way,  and 
seeing  it  he  conceived  the  idea  of  im- 
proving upon  the  style  and  introducing 
stone  lanterns  as  an  attractive  feature 
into  temples  and  temple  grounds.  Each 
emperor  has  contributed  his  share  of 
lanterns  to  the  national  sanctuary  at 
Nara  until  they  number  over  one 
thousand.  Formerly  they  were  lighted 
nightly,  but  the  expense  being  great  the 
illumination  is  now  limited  to  but  once 
a  year. 

The  story  of  their  introduction  into 
the  garden  is  also  full  of  interest.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  the  emperors  pos- 
sessed a  rare  night-blooming  plant.  In 
order  to  clearly  see  its  beauty  at  night 
he  caused  a  lantern  to  be  erected,  and 
the  light  softened  by  rice-paper.  This 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  present  garden.  The 
lanterns  are  sometimes  made  by  piling 
stones  into  the  fashion,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  made  of  regular  out- 
line; and  they  are  in  such  demand 
throughout  the  empire  that  an  entire 
city  is  given  up  to  the  production  of 
this  expensive  popular  garden  decora- 
tion characteristic  of  Japan. 

Correspondence 

From  Washington. — I  hare  received  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  friends  in  the  East 
who  desire  to  come  to  this  state.  I  have 
endeavored  to  answer  all  that  contained 
stamps,  but  think  it  would  interest  others  if 
the  editor  will  let  me  answer  through  the 
old  reliable  Farm  and  Fireside.  If  you  set- 
tle east  of  the  Cascades  you  will  have  nice 
level  land  free  from  timber,  easy  to  cultivate 
and  very  productive,  and  excellent  pasturage 
for  cattle,  but  a  foot  of  snow  from  November 
to  April.  On  this  side  we  have  rain  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year.  The  land  is  hard 
to  clear.  It  is  very  indifferent  land  unless 
you  chance  to  get  river  bottom-land.  Im- 
proved land  is  very  high.  Unimproved  land 
is  selling  at  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre.  There 
is  scarcely  any  government  land  worth  tak- 
ing left  now  either  in  Washington  or  Oregon. 
There  are  many  sawmills  on  this  side  that 
give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  men. 
Logging-camps  and  mining-camps  also  give 
work  to  a  large  number  of  men.  Wages  are 
high,  and  work  hard  to  obtain.  Living  is 
high,  everything  costing  much  more  than  In 
the  Bast.  Mrs.  M.  L. 

Hartford,  Wash. 


Go  South 

Land  is  cheap.  Climate  mild  and 
pleasant.  Schools  and  Churches  first- 
class.  Development  is  rapid.  Homer 
Seekers'  Tickets  ist  and  3d  Tuesdays 
each  month,  via 

Queen  &  Crescent  Route 

One  fare  plus  $2.00  round  trip.  Free 
maps  and  books  of  full  information. 
Write  for  particulars. 

W.  J.  MURPHY    W.  C.  RINE ARSON 

GEN'L  MANGR.  GEN'L  PASS.  AGT. 

CINCINNATI 


'ROM  $60  TO  $125  A  MONTH 

MADE  WITH 

Gearhart's  Improved 
>KNITTER 


by  either  knitting  for  the 
trade  or  Belling  machines. 
Knits  everything  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns 
equal  to  hand  knitting, 
also  all  sizes  of  hosiery 
without  seams.  Only  machine 
made  with  RIBBING 
n  1  ,  Ahead  of  all  competitors.  Write  us 
at  "once" for  our  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  which  ex- 
plains everything.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Address.      J.  £•  GEAKHART,   Box  24,  CLEARFIELD,  PA* 


BIG  MONEY 
FOR  AGENTS 
ATTACHMENT 


A  FRIEND 

to  poultry  men— to  chickens. 

Adam'sS  Cutter 

It  runs  easily  because  It  has 
ball  bearings.  It  cuts  clean, 
quickly  and  perfecly.  Makes  a  flne 
bone  shaving  such  as  chickens  re- 
quire. Before  you  buy  send  for 
free  catalogue  No.  40 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

DRILLING  MACHINERY 

OR  WATER,  CAS  and  MINERAL  PROSPECTING. 

Steam  or  Horse  Power.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  Drilling  Machinery  in  this  country. 
Our  machines  are  faster,  stronger  and  easier  to 
operate  than  any  other  machine  on  the  market. 
They  are  no  experiment.     Thousands  are  in 
successful  operation.  Special  attention  given 
repair  work.    Send  for  Free  Illustrated] 
catalogue  to 
THE  KELLY  &  TANEYHILL  CO. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


DO  NOT  BUY 


WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINERY  until  you  see  our  new  Cata- 
logue No.  16.  We  will  furnish  it  to  you  FR  EE. 
Write  to  our  address,  either  Harvey,  111. .Chicago, 
111.,  or  Dallas,  Texas. 

F.C.AUSTIN  MFG.  CO. 

Factories  at  Harvey,  lit 


with  the  "incomparable" 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLES 

and  oar  world's  best  outfit  yoa  Are  abso  S 
1  lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  dis-E 
lease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit./ 
■  See  the  book.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  now." 
I  THE  DEWING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO.  * 
'  Western  Agta.,  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago.  ■ 


lUY  MEDICINE  ilMAUl 


■L»fl  the  World."  Our  large  and  handsome  lllus- 
■■V  trated  Drug  Book  contains  a  list  of  15,000 
drugs,   medicines,  family  remedies,©  >lek 
room  necessities  trusses,  flavoring  extracts, 
oils,  paints,  etc.    1500  illustrations.  We  send  it  for 
10c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing,  and  refund  the  amount 
out  of  the  first  order  you  send  us.  Send  for  a  copy 
You  cannot  tell  how  soon  you  may  need  something. 
1  HELLER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  84  Chicago,!!!. 


WE 


pay  $15  a  Week  and  10  per  cent 

commission  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  Pastnre 
Stock  Food.  Farmers  preferred.  Send  25c.  for  sam- 
ple box,  or  2c.  stam^-for  full  particulars.  PASTURE 
STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  628  Royal  Ins.  Bidg.,  CHICAGO 


TREES  best  by  Test-77  YEARS 
inn*      Largest  Nursery. 
Fecit  Book  free.  Went  V  CASH 
Want  MORE  Salesmen  r/\  |  Weekly 
STARK  BEOS ,  Loniilana,  Mo.;  DaosviUe,  N.  V.;  Be 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Januaky  l,  1902 


Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 


Plowing  to  Destroy  Insects. — The 
clean  cultivation  of  which  I  spoke 
as  means  of  destroying  cutworms 
and  other  insect  enemies  in  our 
gardens  includes  fall  or  winter  plowing'. 
Plowing  our  garden-patches  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter  has  so  many  well-recog- 
nized advantages  that  we  should  never 
neglect  it.  It  usually  makes  the  soil 
so  much  more  manageable  in  the  spring 
to  come,  and  the  task  of  thorough  pul- 
verizing stiffer  soils  often  so  much 
easier.  and  besides  improves  our 
chances  for  making  a  garden  next  year 
very  early  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
pay  for  these  reasons  alone.  We  had 
plenty  of  other  work  to  do  the  past 
fall,  and  had  to  leave  our  gardens  un- 
plowed.  But  in  December  we  had 
land  turned  over  with  the  plow  as  fast 
as  we  could  get  at  it.  There  may  be 
chances  for  that  work  in  January.  For 
myself  I  am  not  forced  to  fall  plow  as  a 
protection  against  insect  foes.  Previous 
long-continued,  thorough  tillage  has 
freed  my  soil  almost  completely  of  cut- 
worms, wireworms.  etc.  Put  where  such 
enemies  abound,  f  ill  or  winter  plowing 
will  be  all  the  more  urgently  needed. 
Cutworms,  I  believe,  live  through  the 
winter  as  larvae  (worms),  while  wire- 
worms  hibernate  as  pupae,  or  cocoons. 
We  will  find  them  in  snugly  constructed 
little  cells  in  +he  ground.  When  the 
soil  is  disturbed  the  cells  are  thus 
broken  up,  and  the  insects,  brought  to 
the  surface,  will  perish  from  exposure 
before  they  will  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
vide themselves  again  with  another  cell 
in  which  to  hide  and  find  protection. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  in- 
sect foes  the  numbers  of  which  we  can 
greatly  reduce  by  fall  or  winter  plow- 
ing. By  all  means  let  us  take  advan- 
tage of  these  mild  spells  during  early 
winter. 

Growing  Cauliflowers. — L.  S.  E.,  a 
reader  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  asks  for 
full  information  on  the  culture  of 
cauliflowers,  varieties,  etc.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  get  full  infor- 
mation on  the  general  cultivation  of 
any  garden  crop  is  through  the  read- 
ing, or  rather  studying,  of  modern 
garden  books.  Almost  every  one  of 
these  crops  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  one  or  more  special  treatises,  while 
about  all  of  them  are  included  in  several 
newer  and  more  extensive  works  on 
general-garden  management.  To  keep 
track  of  newest  developments,  and  get 
points  on  newer  varieties,  newer 
methods,  of  course  it  will  also  be  nec- 
essary for  you  to  read  current  agricul- 
tural literature,  as  found  in  our  live 
agricultural  papers.  This  is  only  as  a 
suggestion  of  a  general  character.  The 
cauliflower  likes  cool  weather  and  a 
moist  but  well-drained  soil  of  great 
fertility.  Don't  try  to  raise  cauliflowers 
on  poor  soil  or  soil  that  is  hardly  good 
enough  for  big  yields  of  ordinary  field 
crops.  Cauliflowers  succeed  only  when 
there  is  plenty  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
and  plenty  of  humus  to  retain  moisture. 
A  rich,  black,  mucky  or  sandy  loam  in 
which  the  mineral  elements  are  not 
lacking'  usually  gives  g'ood  results.  The 
great  enemy  to  cauliflower  culture  with 
me  is  hot  summer  weather.  I  can  usually 
grow  good  cauliflowers  either  very 
early — that  is.  before  the  heat  and 
drought  of  midsummer— or  late  enough 
so  that  the  plants  will  head  after  the 
hot  season  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  First 
of  all  I  want  good  seed.  This  always 
has  been,  and  still  is,  expensive — the 
most  expensive,  indeed,  of  all  common 
garden-seeds.  I  think  highly  of  the 
plump  seed  grown  near  the  Pacific  coast 
(Puget  sound),  where  the  summer 
nights  are  always  cool  and  the  atmos- 
phere always  moist.  I  find  that  it 
takes  a  little  less  time  to  grow  a  good 
head  of  cauliflower  than  a  good  cab- 
bage-head, even  of  the  earliest  ' market 
sorts  (Jersey.  Wakefield,  Eureka,  etc.). 
The  varietal  differences  in  our  leading 
sorts  are  quite  small,  so  small,  in  fact, 
that  I  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  tell 
from  appearance  of  head  only  a  Snow- 
ball from  an  Early  Erfurt,  or  from  a 
Maule's  Earliest  or  Long  Island  Beauty, 
etc.  I  start  the  plants  in  the  green- 
house (or  hotbed)  in  February,  trans- 
plant to  cold-frame  in  March,  and  to 


open  ground  just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  and  soil  conditions  will  permit 
in  spring.  When  the  land  is  as  rich  as 
it  should  be,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  small  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
(a  tablespoonful  to  the  plant  scattered 
in  a  circle  of  five  or  six  inches  around 
it),  the  plants  should  make  a  rapid 
growth  and  make  salable  heads  as  early 
as  the  very  first  cabbages  are  ready  for 
use  or  market.  I  usually  break  a  few 
of  the  large  outer  leaves  over  the  heart 
of  the  plant  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I  set  my 
early  cauliflower-plants  in  the  same 
wyay  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
early  cabbage-plants  are  put  out,  and 
give  them  exactly  the  same  treatment 
in  the  way  of  frequent  cultivation  and 
repeated  hoeings.  The  one  enemy  of 
this  early  crop  which  we  have  to  guard 
against  is  the  root-maggot.  This  often 
takes  a  large  percentage  of  the  plants 
if  we  don't  watch  out.  Probably  the 
surest  method  of  preventing  its  ravages 
is  the  use  of  the  tarred  felt  collars  in- 
vented by  Professor  doff.'  now  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (Mad- 
ison). Each  collar  should  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  fit  snugly  avotind  the  stem  of 
the  plant  just  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  in  hoeing  or  cultivating  the 
collar  gets  covered  with  soil,  the  latter 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  it 
again,  as  the  maggots  work  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil;  and  if  the  tarred 
felt  collar  is  covered  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  deep  with  soil  the  maggots  will 
have  a  chance  to  tunnel  into  the  stem 
above  the  collar.  I  sometimes  save  my 
cauliflower-plants  from  this  pest  by 
another  method.  Theplants  are  hilled  up 
somewhat,  then  every  few  days  the  soil 
is  removed  and  the  stems  freed  from 
eggs  or  maggots  by  a  thorough  rub- 
bing' down,  after  which  the  plants  are 
hilled  up  again.  A  small  quantity  of 
dry  tobacco-dust  or  a  mixture  of  this 
and  bone-meal  or  lime  applied  upon  the 
ground  just  around  the  stem  will  also 
tend  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  mag- 
gots. Another  enemy  of  the  cauli- 
flower, most  formidable  shortly  after 
transplanting  to  open  ground,  is  the 
flea-beetle.  I  usually  drive  this  away 
by  an  occasional  dusting  with  tobacco- 
dust.  T.  Gkeixer. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GBEEN 

Inquiries  Answered 

Oyster-shell  Bark-lonse.-H.  T.,  Hol- 

landsworth,  Terra.  The  specimens  of  wood 
which  you  inclosed  is  infested  with  what  Is 
known  as  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse.  In 
some  sections  this  is  very  abundant  and  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  best  remedies  for  it  is  to  spray  the  trees 
with  whitewash  in  winter  or  early  spring  so 
;is  to  thoroughly  cover  every  part  of  it.  This 
can  be  applied  with  a  spray-pump,  or  if  there 
is  only  an  occasional  tree,  and  they  are  small, 
it  c;ii!  be  put  on  with  a  brush.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  to  cover  every  portion  of  the 
wood  that  is  affected  with  scale.  When 
treated  in  this  way  the  scales  will  come  off 
when  the  lime  peels  off  in  the  spring.  If, 
however,  the  scales  appear  in  good  condition 
in  the  spring,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  use 
kerosene  emulsion  about  the  time  when  the 
cm.",'*  hatch  out.  which  will  be  some  time  in 
June.  I  hardly  think  this  will  be  necessary, 
and  if  the  whitewash  answers  the  purpose, 
which  I  think  it  will  do  if  thoroughly  put  on, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  further  treatment. 

Too  JInch  Irrigation.— T.  H.  W '.,  Grand 
Junction,  Col.  I  am  especially  interested  in 
your  inquiry,  from  the  fact  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cherry-leaves  did  not  indicate  a 
fungous  disease,  but  some  constitutional 
trouble  in  the  tree,  and  I  sent  it  to  Professor 
Paddock  of  your  experiment  station,  and  he 
says  that  he  thinks  that  the  trouble  with 
your  trees  is  that  they  have  too  much  water, 
am]  that  this  condition  of  the  soil  has  prob- 
ably been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  certain 
root  fungi,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
causes  worked  together,  lie  thinks  that  this 
trouble  is  doing  a  groat  deal  of  damage  on 
irrigated  lands  in  your  state.  In  many  in- 
stances the  level  of  the  water  in  the  soil  has 
been  raised  to  Within  a  short  distance  of  the 
surface,  and  this  is  especially  true  where 
farms  are  small  and  orchards  are  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  truck  crops  and  small  fruit. 
It  should  he  generally  understood  by  cherry- 
growers  I  hat  cherry-trees  need  an  exceedingly 
dry  soil,  and  that  too  much  water  may  easily 
bring  about  uuhealt hful  conditions.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  you  as  to  what 
you  tlituk  of  this  criticism  on  your  Irrigation, 
and  to  know  how  wet  the  soil  Is,  and  whether 
it  is  wetter  than  In  previous  years. 


Growth  on  Raspberry  Roots.— W.  C. 

G.,  Faribault,  Miuu.  The  raspberry  root 
with  the  large  swelling  on  it  which  you  sent 
is  probably  affected  by  some  fungous  or 
uematoid  growth.  In  some  sections  of  this 
country  a  growth  of  this  sort  is  very  injuri- 
ous; for  instance,  in  the  South,  where  it 
injures  the  peach,  but  it  has  seldom  done 
serious  injury  in  the  Northern  states.  I  have 
known  of  several  instances  where  the  roots 
of  raspberries  have  been  badly  infested  with 
this  trouble,  and  yet  the  plants  have  gone  on 
and  borne  good  crops  of  fruit.  However,  if  I 
were  making  a  new  plantation  I  would  prefer 
to  have  plants  which  had  none  of  these 
characteristics.  If  your  plants  on  the  high 
laud  are  healthy  then  I  should  prefer  to  set 
them,  and  would  not  take  any  from  the  low 
land.  I  would  not  use  any  sets  of  any  kind 
unless  they  appear  healthy  and  vigorous.  I 
have  seen  some  bunches  on  the  roots  of 
pears  in  the  nursery,  and  while  they  are 
objectionable  and  I  am  always  suspicious  of 
them,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  they  do  serious 
injury  unless  other  conditions  are  unfavorable 
to  the  plant.  Now,  this  may  be  the  case  in 
your  low  land,  and  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  generally  confined  to  this 
portion,  while  on  the  better-draiued  soil  it  is 
not  found,  or  at  least  not  in  large  quantity. 

Every-otlier-year  Bearing. — G.  M.  S., 
Council  Grove,  Kan.  It  is  quite  usual  for 
apple-trees  to  only  bear  once  in  two  years. 
There  are  some  varieties,  however,  that  bear 
a  moderate  amount  regularly  each  season. 
The  reasons  for  this  every-other-year  bearing 
are  not  well  known,  but  it  Is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  tree  so  exhausts  itself  with, 
the  growing  of  fruit  that  it  has  no  strength 
for  the  formation  of  fruit-buds.  In  the  case 
of  varieties  that  are  apt  to  overbear  it  is 
certainly  fortunate.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
fact  they  would  necessarily  be  short-lived. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  improved 
Americana  plums  is  that  they  bear  every  year 
in  favorable  locations,  and  on  this  account 
are  short-lived,  wearing  themselves  out.  If 
you  wish  to  have  your  trees  bear  every  year 
instead  of  every  other  year  I  think  it  might 
be  accomplished  by  giving  them  plenty  of 
manure,  light,  air,  good  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  spraying  to  prevent  fungus  and  in- 
sect injuries.  AH  this,  however,  means  a 
great  deal  of  work,  and  is  much  more  than 
most  farmers  or  gardeners  will  undertake, 
and  as  a'  cousequence  we  shall  probably 
always  have  years  when  the  trees  produce 
abundantly,  then  again  alternate  years  when 
there  is  a  shortage.  I  cannot  identify  the 
apples  you  name  from  your  description,  as  It 
is  altogether  too  meager:  if  you  have  spec- 
imens, and  wish  me  to  identify  them,  you 
will  please  send  them  by  mail. 

Root-srafting — O.  H.  B.,  McLain,  111. 
By  root-grafting  I  take  It  you  mean  the  root- 
grafting  of  apples  as  commonly  practised  by 
nurserymen  In  the  winter.  This  is  done  about 
as  follows:  One  or  two  year  old  apple  seed- 
lings are  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  in  autumn. 
Such  seedlings  will  have  a  root  about  twelve 
inches  long  and  a  top  somewhat  longer.  The 
scions  for  grafting  are  also  cut  in  autumn 
and  stored  in  the  same  way  as  the  roots. 
Perhaps  the  best  material  In  which  to  store 
both  scion  and  roots  is  good  sawdust,  but  I 
have  often  used  sand  to  good  advantage, 
although  the  grit  from  it  often  sticks  to  the 
scions  and  roots,  and  is  a  little  troublesome 
in  dulling  the  knives  used  in  grafting.  Root- 
grafting  consists  of  putting  these  scions  and 
roots  together.  In  doing  this  it  is  customary 
to  use  a  piece  of  root  at  least  four  inches  long 
and  a  scion  four  to  six  inches  long.  The 
union  is  made  by  what  is  known  as  the  whip- 
graft.  After  being  made  up  it  is  customary 
to  wrap  the  joint  with  waxed  cloth,  but  in 
some  nurseries  the  union  is  simply  tied  to- 
gether as  a  precaution  against  its  working 
loose  and  no  effort  is  then  made  to  protect  It 
from  water.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  waxed  cloth,  anyway  in  the 
Northern  states.  After  being  put  together, 
which  work  may  be  done  at  any  time  from 
the  last  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March, 
the  grafts  are  stored  in  sand,  being  buried  en- 
tirely. Treated  in  this  way  they  will  grow 
together  before  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out 
in  the  spring;  in  fact,  they  should  never  be 
planted  out  until  they  are  grown  together. 
This  growing  together  of  the  grafts  is  done 
without  any  starting  of  the  buds.  When  the 
grafts  are  put  together  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  barks  form  a  good  union  on  at  least 
one  side,  and  the  longer  this  union  is,  the 
better  the  work.  These  grafts  are  planted  in 
the  spring  in  good,  rich  soil,  putting  all  but 
one  bud  of  the  scion  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Some  growers  prefer  to  use  small 
roots,  and  only  make  one  graft  to  the  root, 
while  other  growers  make  several  grafts  from 
a  root  twelve  Inches  long.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the 
agricultural  papers,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  either  way  good  trees  may  be 
grown,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  much  in 
which  way  they  are  grown  provided  the  trees 
an-  good  and  vigorous  when  planted  out.  I 
like,  however,  to  have  a  rather  long  scion,  so 
as  to  get  the  uniou  well  below  the  ground. 
The  term  root-grafting  is  also  applied  to  the 
grafting  of  the  roots  of  apples  as  they  stand 
in  the  g-round  in  the  spring.  This  is  quite  a 
different  process  from  the  above.  In  this 
case  the  scions  are  cut  in  autumn,  and  the 
roots  are  grafted  In  the  spring  about  the 
time  that  the  buds  on  the  trees  commence  to 
start. 


Lots  of  Light 

concentrated  and  thrown  directlv  where 
you  want  It,  In  stable,  cattle-shed,  mill, 
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Burns  Kerosene  —  tubular  —  cold 
blast.  Utilizes  all  the  raj  s,  is  perfectly 
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Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times. because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels  eitherstraightorBtag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


The  Farmer 
The  Gardener 

and 

The  Housewife 

They  cost  a  little  more.  They 
I  are  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.    Sold  ' 
everywhere.    1902  annual  free. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


BULL-  STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figure theloss foryourself, 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  bad  used  the 
Kits  elm  an  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence*  and  the  value 
would  have  gone  a  long  ways 
towards  paving  cost  of  the  fence. 

WiththeDuplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELM AN  BROS. 
Box  D25.         Muncie,  Ind. 


BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST. 

If  yon  wish  to  bale  the  most  hay  m  the  shortest  time ;  make  the 
moat  compact  and  even  sized  bales ;  get  the  most  In  a  car  and 
thus  save  freight,  USE  THE  ^9Sfr  ^ju 


Long  Feed  Opening  _ 
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  MadeinSSstylesandslzes.  Made  entirely 

of  steel,  combining!  lghtness.  strength  4  efficiency.  Largest  feed 
opening— perfectly  safe  to  feed.    Easiest  to  handle  at  work  or 
on  the  road.     Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.  U10  Hampshire  St..  Qulncy,  Ills. 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
ourCatalogue»No.84.  Wecarry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gaa,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  S5th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 

atrong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Folly  Warranted.   Catalog  Free, 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Bos  80         Winchester,  Indiana,  C.  S.  A. 


^.GRAPEVINES 

100  Yorie  tie..  Also  Small  FrultmTreea,  Ac  Best  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROB9I  H,  Fredunla,  N.  V. 


WEST  MICHIGAN  TREES. 

Buds  cut  from  bearing  trees  Insure  stock  trne  to  name.  Two  mil- 
lion apple,  peach,  cherry,  plam.  pear  and  quince.  0»ka«»t*i. 
Stock.    Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.     Write  to-day  for 
beautifully  illustrated  free  catalogue. 

West  Mich. Nurseries, Boi  11, Benton  Harbor, Mich. 


FREE  ,NF0^T,0N  HENS 

By  Poultry  Editor  Vlck'n  Magazine.  Rochester,  X.  V. 
Sample  copy  and  subscription  blank  tree. 
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TNEPOU  LTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
PM. JACOBS'  HAMMONTON  N-J. 


Bone-cutters  and  Egg  Production 

One  of  the  most  essential  el- 
ements in  the  food  of  fowls  is 
nitrogen.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  attempt  to  explain  what  it 
'  is,  as  no  doubt  many  readers  have  given 
attention  to  it,  discussions  in  this  de- 
partment having  brought  out  a  great 
many  facts  relating  to  it.  What  is  de- 
sired here  is  to  point  out  that  nitrogen 
and  the  mineral  substances  (lime,  etc.) 
can  be  produced  in  the  cheapest  form 
by  feeding-  green  cut  bone.  In  every 
one  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  bone  there 
is  about  three  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and 
as  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
albumen  (the  white  of  eggs),  as  well  as 
supplying  one  of  the  elements  so  neces- 
sary for  the  increase  of  muscle,  etc.,  it 
is  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
Bone  being  phosphate  of  lime  contains 
the  bone-forming  elements,  and  some 
of  the  bone  when  digested  is  changed 
to  carbonate  of  lime,  and  assists  in 
providing  lime  for  the  shells  of  eggs. 
Bone,  therefore,  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  foods,  as  it  contains  nitrogen, 
lime  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  car- 
bonaceous substances  (which  supply 
warmth,  the  yolks,  etc.),  giving  it  also 
a  leading  place  among  the  egg-produc- 
ing foods. 

There  is  a  difference  between  "bone" 
and  "green  bone."  The  latter  contains 
more  nitrogen,  and  is  also  more  easily 
digested.  The  digestibility  of  a  food  is 
as  important  as  its  quality.  A  green 
bone  is  fresh  and  tough,  because  it  con- 
tains the  natural  juices,  or  partial 
solvents;  hence,  it  must  be  cut  with 
what  is  known  as  a  green-bone  cutter. 
Formerly  the  green-bone  cutters  re- 
quired more  than  the  ordinary  care  and 
labor,  but  later  they  have  been  so  im- 
proved as  to  perform  the  work  with  the 
least  labor  possible,  are  more  easily 
cleaned,  and  the  prices  are  low.  In 
fact,  when  one  receives  a  bone-cutter, 
and  notices  the  strength  and  excellence 
of  the  material,  as  well  as  its  construc- 
tion, the  low  price  will  occasion  sur- 
prise. 

No  one  who  keeps  poultry,  whether 
in  small  or  large  flocks,  should  fail  to 
use  the  green-bone  cutter.  It  not  only 
enables  one  to  utilize  the  bones  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  but  permits 
of  the  purchase  of  a  cheap  food  that 
gives  a  profit  on  the  investment. 

In  some  localities  one  cent  a  pound  is 
considered  a  high  price  for  fresh  bone. 
It  is  cheaper  than  grain  because  a 
pound  of  bone  gives  better  results  than 
four  pounds  of  wheat  or  corn,  not  so 
much  for  the  elements  contained  as  for 
the  supply  of  those  substances  which 
are  usually  lacking.  In  other  words, 
the  bone  "balances"  the  grain. 

The  value  of  an  article  is  not  in  the 
cost,  but  in  the  product.  If  green  bone 
gives  better  results  than  grain  it  is 
consequently  cheaper.  If  a  flock  of 
hens  are  well  fed,  but  do  not  lay,  then 
the  food  is  very  expensive.  If  by  the 
use  of  green  cut  bone  the  hens  can  be 
induced  to  lay,  then  the  cost  of  the 
bone-cutter  and  the  value  of  the  bones 
used  will  be  but  little  compared  with 
other  methods  of  feeding. 


Colds  and  Blindness 

During  the  damp  days  of  autumn 
birds  that  are  exposed  to  cold  drafts 
are  liable  to  several  diseases.  If  they 
are  on  a  roost,  and  a  small  stream  of 
air  comes  in  over  them,  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  if  the  whole  side  of  the 
house  is  open.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
temperature  as  the  constant  stream  of 
cold  air,  like  cold  water  from  a  small 
nozzle,  that  injures  them.  If  the  draft 
comes  from  the  right  it  will  sometimes 
be  noticed  that  the  right  eyes  of  the 
fowls  are  swollen,  some  of  the  birds 
being  blind.  Fowls  that  are  in  a  very 
fat  condition  seem  to  be  more  liable  to 
the  effects  of  cold  drafts  than  others. 
The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  cause.  If 
it  cannot  be  discovered,  then  the  safest 
method  is  to  remove  the  roost  and  com- 
pel the  fowls  to  remain  on  straw  or 
leaves  on  the  floor,  anointing  the  eyes 
and  face  with  camphorated  oil  or  plain 


vaseline.  If  not  too  laborious,  the  eyes 
should  be  sponged  with  water  as  warm 
as  can  be  applied,  and  thoroughly  dry- 
ing the  face  before  anointing  with  the 
remedy.  During  the  winter  the  usual 
wire  fence  will  not  protect  against 
winds,  hence  it  would  be  well  to  afford 
an  open  shed  or  some  other  form  of 
wind-break  when  the  birds  are  disposed 
to  remain  outside  rather  than  in  the 
poultry-house,  as  they  will  not  be  con- 
tented in  a  dark  poultry-house,  prefer- 
ring plenty  of  light,  being  more  willing 
to  face  the  cold  outside  than  to  remain 
in  a  dark  room. 

<* 

Dried  Blood 

\  The  ordinary  dried  blood  used  for 
addition  to  fertilizers  is  excellent  for 
poultry — not  tankage,  but  blood.  It 
contains  about  ten  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
valued  at  about  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  very  concentrated,  containing  only 
about  thirteen  per  cent  of  water.  The 
retail  price  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
dried  blood -should  be  from  one  dollar 
and  sixty  cents  to  two  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  location.  It  is  cheap  at  two  dol- 
'lars  for  poultry-food.  One  pound  of 
dried  blood,  two  pounds  of  corn-meal, 
one  pound  of  middlings  and  one  fourth 
of  a  pound  of  linseed-meal  should  make 
an  excellent  morning  meal  for  fifty 
hens.  It  should  be  given  every  other 
morning,  allowing  cut  clover  hay  on 
alternate  days.  At  noon  give  a  gill  of 
millet-seed  and  at  night  allow  wheat 
and  corn.  Many  formulas  ,  have  been 
given  for  feeding,  but  dried  blood  as  a 
cheap  source  from  which  to  obtain  the 
nitrogenous  substances  so  necessary  to 
the  production  of  eggs  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  it  will  pay  well  to  use 
blood  in  any  form. 

A 

Dry-picking  for  Market 

When  dry-picking  turkeys  or  other 
poultry  for  market  be  careful  to  re- 
move the  pin-feathers.  The  carcasses 
are  "plumped"  by  throwing  them  into 
ice-cold  water,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  the  water  four  or  five  hours  or 
longer,  then  hanging  them  up,  heads 
down,  to  drip  and  dry,  keeping  them  in 
a  cool  place.  Do  not  scald  dry-picked 
birds.  While  the  dry-picking  method 
gives  the  birds  the  best  appearance  for 
market,  for  home  use  the  best  and 
easiest  mode  is  to  quickly  scald  them, 
then  remove  the  feathers,  and  also  the 
entrails.  If  "plumped"  it  should  be 
done  before  drawing  the  entrails.  The 
scalding  process  cleans  the  skin,  and 
also  saves  labor. 

d 

Inquiries  Answered 

Cutting  the  Wings — J.  S.  S.,  Wayne 
City,  111.,  writes:  "If  the  wings  of  a  bird  are 
cut,  will  the  feathers  grow  again?" 

Reply:— The  feathers  will  be  replaced  if 
pulled  out,  but  if  cut  they  will  so  remain 
until  the  bird  molts,  when  new  feathers  will 
then  appear. 

No  Grinders.— W.  B.  H.,  Newark,  Ohio, 
writes:  "Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for 
chickens  that  have  no  grinders?  I  keep 
gravel,  sand  and  cracked  bone  before  them, 
and  they  also  run  in  a  large  garden." 

Reply  : — Fowls  have  no  grinders  except  the 
gizzards;  that  is,  they  have  no  teeth.  If  the 
correspondent  is  correctly  understood  there 
is  no  other  reply  to  give. 

Swollen  Eyes. — E.  S.,  Bloomiugdale,  Ohio, 
writes:  "Will  you  inform  me  what  is  wrong 
with  my  rooster?  His  right  eye  is  swollen  at 
the  corner.  Another  one  similarly  affected 
died." 

Reply:— It  may  be  catarrh,  or  even  an  in- 
jury. It  usually  happens  to  birds  when  ex- 
posed to  currents  of  air  on  the  eyes,  especially 
through  a  crack  in  the  wall,  when  on  the 
roost.  Anoint  with  camphorated  oil  once  a 
day  and  force  a  few  drops  down  the  throat. 

Blindness — B.  F.  E.,  Harrisburg,  Oregon, 
writes:  "My  hens  become  blind  and  then  lame, 
or  weak  in  the  legs.  Their  combs  are  bright. 
They  are  about  three,  years  old,  and  are  fed 
wheat  and  oats  night  and  morning,  being  in 
good  condition." 

Reply:— Grain  fed  exclusively  tends  to 
make  fowls  too  fat.  Remove  the  males,  and 
notice  if  there  are  drafts  in  the  poultry- 
house.  Reduce  the  grain  and  give  lean  meat 
and  more  bulky  food.  The  weak  legs  and 
blindness  will  pass  away  soon  if  change  of 
food  is  made,  and  especially  If  males  are 
removed  from  the  flock. 


THE  DELAVAL  COMPANY 

acknowledge  that  they 

Have  Been  Lying  About  Paris  Separator  Awards 

One  of  their  latest  advertisements  is  headed 

"More  Lying  as  to  Paris  Separator  Awards" 

which  is  one  of  the  most  truthful  statements  they  have  made  lately,  as  we  believe  the 
readers  will  acknowledge  if  they  try  to  reconcile  some  of  their  statements  in  the  adver- 
tisement referred  to  with  some  in  their  previous  advertisements. 

In  the  advertisement  headed  "  More  Lying  as  to  Paris  Separator  Awards  "  they  publish 
what  purport  to  be  three  "official"  statements,  dated  Stockholm,  Sweden.  A  careful 
perusal  of  these  will  show  that  they  are  what  the  courts  call  secondary  evidence  and 
never  accepted  by  any  court  if  there  is  primary  evidence.  The  Paris  Exposition  was  not 
held  in  Sweden. 

Two  weeks  ago  they  advertised  as  follows : 

"At  the  Paris  Exposition  the  DeLaval  machines  received  the 
Grand  Prize,  or  highest  award,  *  *  *  being  entered  and  receiv- 
ing such  award  in  the  name  of  '  Soeiete  Anonyme  Separator,'  which 
is  the  French  translation  of  '  Separator  Corporate  Company,'  the 
name  of  the  DeLaval  European  organization." 

Notice  by  this  advertisement  they  claimed  "  Soeiete  Anonyme  Separator  "  to  be  their 
European  organization,  thus  acknowledging  that  no  award  was  given  to  Aktiebolaget 
Separator. 

But  when  we  proved  that  "  Soeiete  Anonyme  Separator  "  exhibited  a  Butter  Radiator 
or  Butter  Extractor,  and  not  a  Cream  Separator,  they  lose  their  tempers  again  and  accuse 
us  of  "  lying  and  misrepresentation  "  and  advertise  the  three  statements  referred  to  above 
in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  did  get  an  award  at  Paris  and 
claim  it  as  their  European  organization.  | 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  dates  of  these  statements,  viz.:  December  5,  1900; 
April  2, 1901,  and  April  17, 1901,  then  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  in  the  last 
of  November,  1901,  that  they  advertised  that  the  award  they  claim  was  given  to  "  Soeiete 
Anonyme  Separator."  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  facts  or 
their  previous  statements  when  caught  in  a  trap. 

Being  cornered  on  one  claim,  they  abandon  it  and  claim  another ;  cornered  again,  they 
go  back  to  their  first  abandoned  claim.  We  recommend  our  "would-be  competitors"  to 
try  once  more. 

An  expert  remarks  that  the  DeLaval  Company  will  have  to  "eat  hair"  in  order  to 
make  their  statements  hang  together. 

We  still  say  that  the  official  list  of  awards  distributed  at  Paris  did  not  contain  an 
award  to  the  DeLaval  Separator  Company  or  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator. 

To  be  continued  in  our  next. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  STILL  LEADS  THE  WORLD 

To-day  It  Has  No  Equal 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Fan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
196  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  office  for  book  No.  71 

CYPHERS  INOUBATOK  COMPANY, 
Bottalo,  N.       Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  Tort,  N«  T. 


A  LITTLE  BEAUTY 

is  what  they  call  the  55  egg. 

MARILLA 

INCUBATOR. 

"Pretty  ia  aa  pretty  does"  applies  here,, 
.too.  It  1b  not  a  toy — made  just  like  our 
'large  machines.  Guaranteed  to  please  you* 
"Satisfaction  or  no  sale"  oar  motto.  Ma- 
rl 11a  Brooders  the  best  made.  Heated  like 
a  house.  Crowding  Impossible,  Complete  catalogue  for  i  cents. 

IMRILlA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  6U  ROSE  HILL,  1. 1. 


^l¥^/»ACcffvl  Ir\cubaUor(TheEgg) 

*3 \Jd/G55I  ill  Brooder  (The  Chick) 

They  take  care  of  them.  Mails  loaded  with  words  of 
praise  from  chicken  people.  Our 
great  catalogue  turns  the  lime 
light  on  the  poultry  business.  Five 
different  editions,  five  languages. 
English  edition  4  cents,  others  free. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO., 
I^Box  61  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  or  Box  61, 
-  Buffalo,  N.  IT.     Address  nearest  office. 


TWICE  AS  MANY  EGGS 

and  twice  the  profit  when  hens  have  raw  cut  bone. 

Mann's  Bone  Cutter  Model, 

Open  hopper  and  automatic  feed  cuts  all  bones,  meat 
and  gristle,  without  waste,  easier  and  faster  than  any 
other  type,  orsend  it  back.  10  DAYS  TRIAL  FREE— 
no  money  In  advance.  Free  catalog  explains  all. 
We  also  manufacture  Clover  Cutters,  Feed  Trays, 
Com  Shelters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Etc. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  33,   MILFORD.  MASS. 


RUNS  ITSELF f 

As  simple  ia  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  You  strike  a  light  and  the 

P  ETA  LIMA-  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  lossof  eggs.  The  Petaluma regulates 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg.  4  sizes. 
Catalogue  free,  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  74  >  Petaluma,  CaL 


GOOD  RESULTS. 


To  be  absolutely  sure  abont  it  use  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

.  If  the  egga  are  right,  you  can't  make  a 
mistake.  Jusfc  follow  instructions — the 
Reliable  will  do  the  reB(,  OUR  20TH 
CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK,  mailed  for  10c,  tells  ail  about  it  and 
other  things  you  snould  know.  We  have  115 yards  of  thoroughbred 
poultry.  RELIABLE  INCH.  &  URDU.  CO.,  Box  B-41,  <Jn.ncy,Ul. 

FfiftC  III  VflUTCD  wnen  they  are  worth 
CUUw  111  ft  111  I  Cll  double  money  may 
be  had  sure  by  feeding  the  hens  shredded  roots  and  vege- 
tables. This  Banner  Junior  Rootand  Vegetable  Cutter 
shreds  them  all.  Makes  feed  so  fine  the  chicks,  broilers 
and  ducklings  can  eat  it.   Special  Booklet  mailed  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPS1LANTI,  MICHIGAN. 


Kj  ^SelEleguStinl * 

„     80  DAYS  TRIAL: 

P"tls£action  guaranteed 
or  no  sale. 


100  EGGCQSO 


200  E6G  SIZE  ML! 

CompartmeDt.    ni>J  n 
No.28  Catalog  2c  Ll4t  'I 
BUCKEYE  INCB.  CO, 

SPRIHGflElD.  0, 


\TAR  INCUBATORS 'ESS? 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  Illustrated  cata- 
logue of  Incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 
Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  H.  J„  or  38  Yesey  St.,  H.Y. 

WEEKLY  straight  salary  and  ex- 
— — ^ penses  to  men  with  rigs 
to  advertise  and  introduce  Poultry  Compound. 
Royal  Co-Op.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

GREAT  BARGAINS  ,n  Pare-brei  p°uIfry  «<"" 

uuiwii  uauuftiiu  16  varieties,  large  poultry  book 
and  catalogue  for  stamp.   F.  FOY,  Box  10-,  Des  Moines,  Ia. 

nPATH  tn  I  IPC  o°  bens  &  chickens.  64-p.  BookrrM. 
VGA  111  10  Uvfi  D.  i.  Lambert,  Box  J03,  Appoaagg,  8.1. 


$20 


You  Can  Succeed 

in  the  poultry  business  just  as  we  have  if 
yon  follow  the  same  plana.  We  tell  all 
about  what  we  have  done  and  how  we  did 
it,  in  our  new  year  book, 

"Poultry  tor  Profit." 

Gives  cuts  of  every  variety  of  fowl,  together 
ith  prices  for  singles,  pairs,  trios  and  pens, 
and  eggs  for  hatching,  in  season.   Cuts  and 
ans  for  poultry  houses.  Itcost  too  much  money 
time  to  be  given  away,  but  is  sent  for  10  cents* 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,Box  162,  Freeport.HL 

NO  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

Is  needed  to  run  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator.   They  are  so  simple 
that  they  run  themselves.  Made 
of  California  redwood,  beautiful- 
ly finished;  twelve  ounce  copper 
tank,  and  hydro-safety  lamp.  Ful- 
ly guaranteed.  Our  catalogue  contains 
.hundreds  of  photographs  of  the  Sure 
Hatch  Incubator  at  work,  and  valu- 
_  able  information.  Sent  free. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  0. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2-80 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


ICTOR  I 


The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap-  ^ 
est  first-class  hatcher.   Money  back  r 
if  not  as   represented.  Circular 
free;  catalogue  6c.     We  pay  the 
freight.   GEO.  ERTFXCO.  Qnlpcy.  III.  » 


INCUBATORS  on  trial 


Catalog  of  The  Perfected  Von  Culin  free. 

Practically  perfect.  Satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Suc- 
cessful result  of  25  years'  experience.  Price  $7  up. 
Address  THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 

Sta.  H,  -    Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  Ml  BROODERS 

BEST   HOT  WATER   PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch- 
es stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  egga 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-paga 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
C  C.  QUOEBAKBli,  Box  433,  fc  reepert,  Ills. 


Incubators  From  $600  up 
Brooders    From  $4  °o  Up 

Fully  warranted.  Catalogue  free. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonier,  Indiana 


$6,000  c^l^ue  FREE! 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  pricesof  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Dnclts  and  Chickens.  The  book  telle  alL 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plana,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  12.  Delavan,  Wis. 


IF  YOU  WANT  EGGS 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  an 
J^Tr--  t        easy  running',  ball  bearing 

Q/MOmi,  BONE  GUTTER 

-^New  poultry  book  sent  free. 
E.  C.  8TEAU.NS  &  CO.  Box  101,  Syracuse,  N.  T 


PHIll  TRY  PAPER,  illus'd,  20  pages, 
rUUbini  25cts.  per  year.  4  months 
trial  10  cts.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  eta.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  tiee.Poultry  ^dvoca««,Syracuse,N.Y 


DON'T  SET  HEWS! 


the  same  old  w&j 
whoa  our  new  plan 

  beats  it  10  times. 

100  Egg  Htitcber  Costs  Only  $2.  Over  94,000  in  use.  lOOOds 
testis.  6000  agents  wanted  for  1902,oUher  sex.  Plcosantwork.  Big 
profit!.  Catalog  and  10c  Err  Formula  FREE  If  you  write  today 

Natural  Ben  Incubator  Co.,  8  C2e  Celombtu,  Neb* 
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VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columus  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request,  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


A  Hard  "Lump." — G.  T.  J.,  Columbus, 
Kan.  Please  give  a  description  of  that 
"lump"  on  your  colt's  leg,  and  state  more 
exactly  where  it  is  situated. 

Cows  not  Conceiving  P.  S.,  Frankfort, 

Ind.  Not  knowing  the  particulars  and  the 
conditions  under  which  your  cows  are  kept 
the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  wait 
until  next  spring  when  your  cows  are  turned 
out  to  pasture,  and  then  to  breed  them  the 
first  time  you  observe  any  symptoms  of  heat. 

Difficult  Urination. — L.  E.  M.,  Brownlee, 
Neb.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  your  com- 
munication indicating  any  affection  of  the 
kidneys.  The  trouble  you  complain  of  far 
more  likely  has  its  seat  somewhere  in  the 
urinary  passages,  perhaps  in  the  bladder.  An 
examination  by  means  of  a  catheter  will 
probably  reveal  the  cause.  Ask  a  veterina- 
rian to  make  the  examination. 

A  Lame  Horse. — J.  S.,  Tipton,  Iowa. 
Your  horse  appears  to  be  lame  from  navicular 
disease.  Consult  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
December  1,  1900,  and  of  November  1,  1901. 
The  shrinking,  or  atrophy,  of  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  rather  severe  and  long-con- 
tinued lameness.  It  is  a  concomitant  of  any 
chronic  lameness  having  its  seat  in  the  foot. 
Its  direct  cause  consists  in  the  decreased 
activity  of  the  muscles  of  the  lame  leg. 

Facial  Paralysis  M.  H.  F.,  Redcreek, 

N.  Y.  The  facial  paralysis  of  your  colt  is  due 
to  an  injury  and  paralysis  of  either  the 
nervus  trigeminus  (fifth  nerve)  or  the  nervus 
facialis  (seventh  nerve).  If  it  is  the  former 
the  case  must  be  considered  as  incurable;  if 
it  is  the  latter,  which  is  of  much  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  the  former,  and  which 
is  more  probable,  since,  as  you  say,  the  lips 
are  much  paralyzed,  there  is  some  hope  that 
time  will  effect  a  recovery,  especially  as  your 
animal  is  young  and  not  yet  four  years  old. 
Treatment  and  external  applications  of 
blisters  and  other  things  are  useless.  Feed 
food  that  can  be  taken  hold  of  with  the 
teeth. 

So-called   Sweeny  D.   W.  R.   If  your 

horse  is  not  lame— you  do  not  say  whether  he 
is  or  not — exempt  the  same  from  all  kinds  of 
work,  but  allow  him  all  the  voluntary  exer- 
cise he  is  willing  to  take,  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  the  shoulder,  and  in  from  four  to 
eight  months  your  horse  will  be  all  right.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  is  lame,  either 
the  lameness  is  somewhere  else,  and  the  so- 
called  sweeny  consists  in  an  atrophied  con- 
dition of  the  shoulder  muscles,  or  the 
paralysis  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  cause  the 
horse  to  limp.  In  the  first  case  the  seat  of 
the  lameness  must  be  ascertained  and  the 
cause  of  the  lameness  removed  if  possible, 
and  In  the  latter  case  the  animal  must  have 
strict  rest  until  the  lameness  has  disappeared. 

Colt  Wounded  on  the  Fore  Leg.— J.  G. 
N.,  Bavaria,  Kan.  If  when  your  colt  was 
wounded,  possibly  by  the  horn  of  a  cow,  you 
bad  at  once  made  a  lower  opening,  to  enable 
the  exudates  to  escape  from  the  bottom  of 
the  downward-extending  wound,  you  very 
likely  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  bringing 
the  same  speedily  to  healing,  provided  the 
carbolic-acid  solution  you  used  had  not  been 
stronger  than  about  three  per  cent.  If  the 
joint  (I  suppose  it  is  the  elbow-joint  you 
mean)  really  was  opened,  so  that  the  synovia 
escaped,  and  the  colt  has  now,  after  the 
wound  was  finally' brought  to  healing  by  the 
formation  and  breaking  of  an  abscess  three 
inches  below  the  original  wound,  no  use  of 
the  leg  on  account  of  an  ankylosis  formed  in 
tbe  elbow-joint,  nothing  can  be  done  and  tbe 
colt  will  remain  crippled  for  life. 

Horse  Yawns. — H.  M.  P.,  Jessamine,  Fla. 
Some  horses  yawn  after  having  consumed  an 
abundant  meal  when  quietly  standing  in  the 
stable,  but  more  frequently  yawning  is  ob- 
served in  horses  suffering  from  a  slight  in- 
digestion, which  is  probably  tbe  case  with 
your  horse.  I  come  to  this  conclusion  because 
you  say  that  your  horse,  in  spite  of  liberal 
feeding,  is  not  thrifty  or  does  not  fatten.  My 
advice,  therefore,  would  be  to  keep  the  animal 
on  a  rather  light  diet  of  easily  digestible 
food.  If  a  horse  is  constantly  fed  more  than 
he  is  able  to  digest  he  will  not  improve  in 
condition,  but  will  get  poorer  and  poorer,  and 
finally  emaciate.  Yawning  may  also  be  ob- 
served in  certain  cases  of  influenza  and  in 
Intoxications  with  narcotic  medicines.  If  the 
excrements  of  your  horse  have  a  fetid  smell 
you  may  safely  conclude  that  the  same  con- 
sumes more  food  rich  in  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds than  he  is  able  to  digest. 

Two  Hard  "Lamps."— O,  R.,  Cordova, 
Md.  You  say  that  your  cow,  six  years  old, 
has  two  hard  and  movable  "lumps,"  one  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  and  in  front  of  the 
point  of  the  shoulder.   As  some  people  apply 


the  term  "lump"  to  any  kind  of  an  enlarge- 
ment, swelling,  tumor,  cyst,  morbid  growth 
and  even  an  exostosis  I  am  unable  to  decide 
what  may  be  meant  unless  the  "lump"  and 
its  peculiarities  are  described.  It  is  possible 
that  in  your  case  the  "lumps" — of  which  you 
say  they  are-  hard  and  movable  beneath  the 
skin— are  fibroid  tumors,  caused,  perhaps,  by 
severe  or  repeated  bruising.  If  such  is  the 
case  they  can  be  removed  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, to  be  performed  by  a  veterinarian,  and 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  milk  of  the 
cow. 

Contracted  Hoofs  W.  J.  R.,  Hudson, 

N.  Y.  Your  horse  has  never  been  foundered, 
because  a  horse  that  has  been  foundered  will 
not  have  contracted  hoofs.  If  the  feet  of 
your  horse  are  yet  tender,  the  best  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  keep  the  horse  barefooted 
(unshod),  if  possible,  until  the  contraction  has 
entirely  disappeared,  which  probably  will  be 
by  next  spring.  If  this  is  not  possible  have 
the  horse  shod  by  a  competent  horseshoer  (I 
mean  one  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
anatomy  and  the  mechanism  of  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  and  at  the  same  time  has  good  com- 
mon sense)  with  shoes  a  trifle  too  narrow  in 
the  heels  and  in  which  the  upper  surface  of 
the  heel  ends  is  a  little  sloping  from  inward 
outward,  because  such  a  shoe  will  have  a 
tendency  to  gradually  spread  and  to  widen 
the  quarters,  and  then  do  not  neglect  to 
have  the  shoes  reset  and  refitted  at  least 
ence  a  month.  A  shoe  that  is  only  a  trifle 
too  wide  in  the  heels  will  cause  more  and 
more  contraction,  particularly  if  frequent  re- 
setting is  neglected. 

Discharge  of  Blood  from  the  Rectum. 

—J.  W.  Z.,  Hornbeck,  La.  All  that  can  be 
learned  from  your  statements  is  that  your 
heifer  suffered  from,  and  probably  died  of, 
hemorrhage  in  the  large  intestines,  but  most 
likely  in  the  rectum,  but  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  your  statement  indicating 
whether  the  same  was  caused  by  a  mechan- 
ical injury  or  by  a  morbid  process  resulting 
from  an  infectious  disease,  like  anthrax  or 
so-called  Texas  fever,  both  diseases  which,  in 
the  South  at  least,  are  often  called  bloody 
murrain.  Wherever  anthrax  causes  such  a 
hemorrhage  the  discharged  blood  is  invari- 
ably black  and  tar-like,  while  it  is  apt  to  be 
red  where  the  bleeding  is  caused  by  a 
mechanical  injury,  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, etc.  If  so-called  Texas  fever  consti- 
tutes the  cause,  the  red-colored  discharge  is 
not  intact  blood,  but  is  composed  of  parts, 
constituents,  of  blood,  owes  its  color  to  the 
hematin  of  destroyed  blood  corpuscles  and 
looks  either  red  or  purple.  A  post-mortem 
examination  most  likely  would  have  revealed 
the  cause  and  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Bitter  Milk — A.  N.,  Cadillac.  Mich.  As 
possible  causes  of  bitter  milk  are  accused  the 
following:  Decomposing  food,  rancid  oil- 
cakes, spoiled  and  frozen  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, sour  and  decomposing  brewery  grains, 
large  quantities  of  garden  offal  (especially 
turnip  and  cabbage  leaves),  fallen  leaves  of 
trees,  various  kinds  of  weeds,  certain  garden 
vegetables,  straw  of  leguminous  plants  (peas 
especially),  etc.,  if  fed  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. But  in  many  cases  no  such  kinds  of 
food  have  been  used,  and  the  milk  is  not 
bitter  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  but  gets  bit- 
ter afterward  and  not  until  it  has  been  for 
some  time  exposed  in  a  vessel.  In  such  cases 
the  bitter  taste  is  due  to  an  infection  of  the 
milk  with  certain  kinds  of  bacteria  getting 
into  it  from  outside  sources.  The  remedy  in 
all  cases  consists  in  removing  the  cause. 
This  is  easily  done  if  unsuitable  food  con- 
stitutes the  same,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
where  the  bitter  taste  is  the  product  of  the 
action  of  bacteria,  because  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  source  of 
the  infection,  and  the  source  known,  the 
necessary  eleaning-up  and  the  thorough  dis- 
infection, too,  are  often  rather  difficult. 

A  Fistulous  Ahscess  E.  A.  S.,  Salts- 
burg,  Pa.  There  are  two  possibilities  in  your 
case.  One  is  that  the  bottom  of  the  abscess, 
or  of  a  part  of  the  same,  is  lower  than  the 
external  opening,  and  that  therefore  the  pus 
and  exudates  are  unable  to  escape,  burrow- 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  tissues,  and  thus 
give  the  abscess  a  fistulous  character.  The 
second  is  that  the  bullet  with  which  your 
horse  was  shot  two  years  ago  is  yet  at  the  | 
bottom  of  the  wound,  acts  there  as  a  foreign 
body,  keeps  up  the  suppuration,  and  prevents 
a  healing.  Hence,  the  abscess  must  be  care- 
fully probed,  and  if  the  bullet  is  found  to  be 
yet  in  the  wound  it  must  be  extracted;  and 
if  the  bottom  of  the  abscess,  or  of  parts  of 
the  same,  is  found  to  be  any  lower  than  the 
external  opening— as  surely  will  be  the  case — 
a  new  opening,  low  enough  to  secure  perfect 
drainage  from  every  part  of  the  abscess, 
must  be  made.  This  done,  the  undoubtedly 
callous  walls  of  the  abscess  must  be  de- 
stroyed. This  is  probably  best  accomplished 
by  filling  the  whole  abscess  with  absorbent 
cotton  saturated  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (one  to  four)  in  water. 
In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  cotton  must 
be  removed  and  the  wound  or  abcess  again 
filled  with  cotton  saturated  with  a  somewhat 
weaker  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the 
solution  used  is  made  a  little  weaker  every 
day  by  adding  a  little  more  water,  so  that 
finally  the  solution  is  nothing  more  than 
bluish-colored  water,  this  refilling  of  the  ab- 
scess may  be  repeated  day  after  day  until  the 
healing  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  make 
any  further  introduction  of  cotton  Impossible. 


A  CARD. 


PARIS  SEPARATOR  AWARDS. 


The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  received  the 
GRAND  PRIZE  award  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  the 
name  of  "Societe  Anonvme  Separator,"  which  is 
the  French  translation  of  "Aktiebolaget  Separator," 
the  Swedish  name  of  the  De  Laval  European  organiza- 
tion, both  names  meaning  "  Shareholder's  Separator 
Company,  Limited." 

The  repeated  misrepresentation  of  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.  (manufacturers  of  the  so-called 
"U.  S."  separator)  in  this  regard,  culminating  with  the 
malicious  falsehood  that  no  such  award  was  made  and 
that  the  De  Laval  Company  is  guilty  of  "lying"  in  so 
claiming  brings  the  matter  to  a  point  where  common 
business  self-respect  demands  that  some  radical  action 
be  taken. 

We  have,  therefore,  this  day  instructed  counsel  to 
at  once  take  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  justified  and 
proper  in  the  circumstances  against  both  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.  and,  where  practicable,  such  papers 
as  may  have  given  advertising  publication  to  these 
false  and  libelous  statements. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

New  York,  Dec.  17,  1901. 


Profitable  Employment 

We  want  several  energetic  men  and  women  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  regular  routes  for  a  standard,  popular 
magazine.  A  number  of  cities  yet  to  be  assigned. 
An  unusual  opportunity.    Full  particulars  sent  free. 

Address  W.  C.  O'KAINE,  120  WEST  HIGH  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


SALARY  $900*2 

0  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  in  each  state 


A  YEAR.  $18  WECKIY.  STRAIGHT  OUT  SALARY. 
BOHAflDE  SALARY.  HO  MORE. HO  LESS  SALARY. 

1  state  by  an  old  establ  ished  house  of  eol  id  financial 

W standing  to  manage  oar  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  office  work  conducted  at 
_  home.  Salary  straight  $900  a  year  and  expenses — definite,  bonafide.  no  commission,  easy  to  understand, 
•  SALARY  PAYABLE  EACH  WEDNESDAY  IN  GASH  direct  from  headquarters.  MONEY  ADVANCED 
A  FOR  EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK,  Nine  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure  competent  reliable 

S managers  to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  References.  Enclose  self- addressed  stamped  envelope. 
THE  JPQMJN^ON^COjflPANY1^J3ejM^^,j^  -  Chicago^JM^ 


"Zsuue  Steel  Horse  Collars  \ 

Are  everlasting;  they  need  no  names,  have  no  straps  to  bother;  are  adjustable  in  ^ 
Size ;  fit  any  horse,  do  not  pail,  but  heal  sores;  are  put  on  and  taken  off  in  half  nsnal  time.  J 
Are  lighter  than  other  collars  and  hames.  They  are  sensible,  practical  and  humane.  > 
Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  delighted  users.  Nearly  all  city  Are  departments  use  / 
STEEL  Horse  COLLARS.  Every  farmer  and  teamster  should  have  them.  ^ 
AGENTS  make  big  money  handling  these  collars.  Don't  delay,  write  to-day  and  J 
Bave  money.  No  charge  for  territory.   Full  particulars  on  application.  ^ 

THE  HOWELL  &  SPAULDING  CO.,  Box  E,  CARO,  MICH.  ^ 
v\\\\\\\\\\v\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\v\\\\v\v\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\^^ 


tT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN. 

Keystone  Dehorning  Knife 


The  best  denorner,  the  most  hu 
mane  and  easiest  to  use  Is  the 


Hornless  cows  give  more  mi  LIE. 
Hornless  steers  make  better  beef. 


  Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crusblne  or  bruising.  Highest  award  at  world's  fair. 

Orders  with  cash  filled  fromChicago  if  desired  Sendfor  circulars.  M.T.Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successorio  A.C.Brosius) 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  66. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


DOCS  HE 
rK|f  K  BITE, SHY,  BALK 
niWIl  runaway,  or  has  he 
-  ANY  bad  habit?  IF  SO  you  can  CURE 

him  with  my  PULLEY  BREAKING  BRIDLE. 
_       PRICE  ONLY  60  CENTS    POSTPAID  . 
Every  horse  owner  needs  it.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

PROF.  JESSE  B  BEERY.  PLEASANT  HIU. , OHIO 

Farmers'  Sons  Wanted-jSS.sariiM 

education  to  work  in  an  office ;  $45  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement; steady  employment;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu- 
lars. The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n.  London,  Canada. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Good  land.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Schools  con- 
venient. Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 
R.  B.  CH  AFFIX  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va. 


FREE  ,NF0XatTI0N  HENS 

By  Poultry  Editor  Tlck'n  Mncnzlne,  Rochester,  Ji.T. 

 sample  copy  and  subscription  blank  free. 

(X\  ]\r\f  SALES  AND  SMALL  PROFITS 

\9  \J  l  is  our  motto.     Send  for  free  catalogue  of 

V-  useful  and  entertaining  novelties.    Dept.  4t. 

National  M ereantlle  *  Mfjr.  Co..  Richmond.  Indiana. 

\HfC  Pay  £20  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
«  ~  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.   J.yelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  $8,  Parsons,  Kan. 


FREE 


New 

Premium 
List 


Is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. It  is  Free.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  a 
postal-card.  Do  it  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


TWENTY-THIRD  YEAR 

American  Farmers'Almanac 

1902 

Edition  is  now  ready.  Price  xoc,  in  currency 
or  stamps.  Scientifically  and  practically 
written.  Beautifully  illustrated.  The  souve- 
nirs offered  by  our  patrons  are  worth  several 
hundred  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Send 
quick.   Limited  edition. 

REUBEN  H.  DONNELLEY,  Publisher 

LAKESIDE  PRESS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

Reference:  Any  Batik  in  Chicago 


PATENTS 


Send  flketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1864. 
5IILO  B.  STEVFNS  4  CO.,  Atly. 
DiT.C,lUh  A  G  Sta.,Wft»hLagtQXi,D.C. 


Januaey  1,  1902 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
hind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged.— Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 


Current  Comment 

National  Grange  Our  readers  no  doubt 
.ere  this  have  had  full 
particulars  of  the  unparalleled  success 
of  the  National  Grange  meeting  in  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine.  The  meeting  in  point  of 
interest,  numbers  and  pains  taken  to 
make  it  a  noteworthy  one  is  beyond  all 
precedent.  Everything  was  done  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  by  the  Lewiston  and 
Auburn  Board  of  Trade  in  receptions, 
excursions,  decorations  and  illumina- 
tions. The  Wednesday  evening  reception 
excelled  anything  ever  given  before. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Hill,  Congressman 
Littlefield,  National  Grange  officers  and 
other  prominent  people  received  in 
erening  dress. 

The  decorations  of  the  hall  were  fur- 
nished by  local  granges  and  arranged 
by  a  professional  decorator.  The 
regalias  of  the  degree  teams  were  re- 
splendent. Nearly  three  thousand  took 
the  seventh  degree.  Over  one  thou- 
sand more  had  paid  their  fees  and 
received  their  certificates,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  because  of  the 
fearful  snow-storm.  The  beautiful  and 
impressive  seventh  degree  took  two 
sessions,  so  large  was  the  class  that  all 
could  not  be  initiated  at  one  time. 
More  than  six  hundred  took  the  sixth 
degree.  It  was  impressive  and  thd 
work  splendidly  executed.  The  degree 
teams  for  the  fourth  degree  did  such 
excellent  and  perfect  work  that  all  who 
saw  it  were  loud  in  praise.  * 

But  with  all  the  honors  which  the 
Maine  people  delighted  to  render  the 
Grange,  the  best  thought  and  energy 
were  given  to  regular  grange-work. 
The  reports  of  the  thirty  state  masters 
show  increase  in  membership  and  the 
more  gratifying  feature  of  closer  co- 
operation. One  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  granges  have  been  organized  and 
reorganized.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $21,936.69;  the  total  expendi- 
tures, $17,572.39;  indicating  a  gain  of 
$4,364.30.  The  four  largest  payments 
for  dues  were  by  New  York,  $2,045.41; 
Maine,  $1,363.19;  New  Hampshire,  $1,- 
195.83;  Michigan,  $1,047.33.  This  indi- 
cates the  relative  position  of  these 
states  in  grange  membership.  There 
are  over  $60,000  in  the  Grange  treasury. 

Grange  day  at  the  Pan-American  was 
highly  successful.  The  Temple  of 
Music  was  crowded  with  an  eager  and 
attentive  audience.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  National  Master  and  Lec- 
turer and   other  prominent  Patrons. 

A  number  of  states  reported  gratify- 
ing success  with  the  "Woma'n's  Work 
Committee." 

Ninety  per  cent  of  New  England 
farmers  are  members  of  the  grange. 
Is  there  any  connection  between  this 
fact  and  the  favorable  legislation  East- 
ern farmers  secure? 

State  Master  E.  B.  Norris  said  that 
New  York  had  over  sixty  thousand 
members  and  the  order  was  very  pros- 
perous. It  was  increasing  in  influence 
and  power.  It  dealt  with  live  ques- 
tions. The  grange  was  teaching  its 
members  to  have  more  confidence  in 
each  other.  Organization  was  the  key- 
stone of  success.  Boys  and  girls  should 
be  induced  to  join  and  learn  what 
fraternity  meant.  It  would  then  be  a 
means  of  a  nobler  manhood.  Officers 
of  agricultural  societies  in  New  York 
were  coming  to  act  in  concert.  These 
organizations  would  all  be  combined, 
with  the  grange  for  the  central  force. 

The  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  inspiring.  '  Below  we  give 
excerpts: 

Our  agricultural  people  by  well- 
directed  and  intelligent  co-operation 
are  fast  removing  the  isolation  that  has 
been  the  greatest  barrier  against  or- 
ganization among  the  farming  class, 
and  the  grange  stands  to-day  pre- 
eminently at  the  head  of  all  other 
agricultural  associations,  and  shows  its 
power  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  its 
genial  sociability  and  educational  ad- 


vantages, where  it  wields  the  most 
influence. 

If  the  farmer  of  to-day  hopes  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  twentieth 
century  he  must  become  a  factor  in 
elevating  his  occupation.  Life  in  this 
world  is  but  a  school  of  observation 
and  experience. 

The  grange  is  exerting  an  influence  in 
public  affairs,  and  is  valuable  to  every 
member  morally,  socially,  educationally 
and  financially.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  comes  the  report  from  our 
grange-workers  that  the  great  army  of 
husbandmen  are  falling-  into  line. 

Organization  and  co-operation  are 
watchwords  of  the  hour,  and  they  will 
insist  on  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
burdens  and  an  equitable  share  of  the 
many  blessings  accruing  from  an  ad- 
vanced civilization.  The  magnitude  of 
the  agricultural  industry  requires  a 
thoughtful  provision  to  secure  an  ad- 
equate consideration  for  its  products  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

President  McKinley  in  his  last  ad- 
dress, referring  to  this,  said:  ,  "The 
time  of  exclusiveness  has  passed.  We 
are  a  nation  that  produces  more  than 
we  consume,  and  hence  we  must  look  to 
other  nations  to  take  our  surplus,  and 
we  in  turn  must  be  willing  to  make  an 
equitable  balance." 

The  extension  of  our  markets  for  our 
farm  products  abroad,  the  passage  of 
the  Grout  Bill,  and  a  federal  law  reg- 
ulating-trusts, are  subjects  that  should 
receive  immediate  attention,  and  our 
claims  be  continued  with  redoubled 
energy  before  this  Congress.  The 
grange  has  passed  the  point  where  it 
needs  any  excuse  or  apology.  It  has 
entered  upon  a  period  of  solid  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  factor  in  all  the  problems  that  affect 
the  interests  of  the  American  farmers. 

The  pronouncement  against  irriga- 
tion of  arid  lands  at  government 
expense  was  spirited  and  forcible. 

Whereas,  The  one  great  burden  on 
the  farming  interests  of  the  United 
States  consists  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  superannuated  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment giving  away  its  arable  lands  to 
anybody  and  everybody  who  will  oc- 
cupy them,  thereby  constantly  main- 
taining and  increasing  a  most  unfair 
competition  with  farmers  already  es- 
tablished, and  diverting  to  the  far  West 
thousands  of  men  who  would  naturally 
furnish  the  much  needed  force  of  labor 
for  farmers  who  have  bought  their 
lands  and  paid  for  them,  or  agreed  to 
pay  for  them,  and 

Whereas,  This  injury  would  be  con- 
tinued for  many  generations  longer, 
should  any  project  be  adopted  for 
bringing  into  a  cultivable  state  the  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  public  domain  now 
arid,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  body,  represent- 
ing in  large  measure  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  de- 
nounces all  projects  for  irrigating  any 
portion  of  the  public  domain. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  was  strongly 
indorsed  to  curb  railroad  greed  and  give 
shorter  route. 

The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  was  opposed. 

The  election  of  senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  was  advocated. 

National  Master  Jones  was  unan- 
imously re-elected,  as  were  all  the  prin- 
cipal officers. 

Geo.  B.  Horton  was  elected  High 
Priest  of  Demeter. 

The  next  National  Grange  will  be 
held  in  Michigan. 

Report  of  0.  Gardner 

The  report  of  O.  Gardner,  Master 
Maine  State  Grange,  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest because  of  the  >  magnificent 
grange-work  done  there,  and  because  it 
indicates'  clearly  the  possibilities  open 
to  every  state.  We  omit  agricultural 
statistics. 

In  our  state  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
the  grange  has  been  the  direct  instru- 
ment in  bringing  together  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  farmers,  un- 
til to-day  the  grange  is  recognized  to 
be  as  stable  and  as  well  poised  as  any 
of  our  departments  of  state.  No  one 
can  travel  over  Maine  without  being 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  advance- 
ment of  our  rural  people  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  grange.  Organ- 
ization has  broken  down  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  which  has  so  frequently  been 
the  bane  of  rural  life  and  so  changed 
the  sentiment  of  our  people  that  it  is 


easy  to  tell  by  their  appearance  and 
manners  whether  they  have  a  grange 
in  town  or  not.  The  testimony  is 
universal  that  the  influence  of  the 
grange  is  breaking  down  bitter  parti- 
sanship, promoting-  unity  and  further- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  town, 
county  and  state.  We  might  go  on  and 
fill  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Grange  with  what  the  order 
has  accomplished,  but  will  only  note 
one  or  two  of  its  recent  achievements 
from  a  business  standpoint.  Our  fire 
insurance  companies  are  carrying  over 
$11,000,000  of  risks  on  farm  property, 
and  are  agencies  for  a  sa^e,  sound  and 
cheap  means  of  insuring  the  same  at  a 
very  low  rate,  about  one  fourth  of  one 
per  cent  for  the  past  five  years.  This 
has  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  Maine  farmers.  Although  we  have 
comparatively  few  "grange  stores" 
many  of  our  subgranges  and  members 
are  getting  great  benefit  financially  by 
clubbing  their  orders  and  buying  for 
cash,  thus  getting  the  full  benefits 
without  the  risk  of  running  stores. 
Our  state  grange  store  at  Portland  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  solid  business 
houses  of  the  state,  and  is  the  means 
of  great  financial  benefit  to  the  order  in 
Maine.  Several  years  ago  the  Maine 
State  Grange  began  the  study  of  our 
tax  laws,  with  the  one  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a.  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  the  tax  levy  on  all  property 
of  the  state.  Last  winter  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  state  grange 
were  instructed  to  appear  before  the 
legislature  and  try  to  effect  certain 
legislation  along  the  line  of  equality  in 
our  tax  laws. 

Without  giving  details  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  success  of  our  efforts 
will  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars yearly  to  the  treasury  of  the  state 
from  sources  not  previously  taxed  pro- 
portionately with  farm  property,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  the  straightforward  policy  of 
the  state  grange  and  legislative  com- 
mittee won  an  immediate  response 
from  the  state  legislature  and  insured 
earnest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  in  all  parties.  But  better  than 
all  else  has  been  the  great  lesson  to  our 
own  membership  of  the  value  of  co- 
operation and  power  of  organized 
effort.  It  has  given  us  more  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  each  other,  awakened 
us  to  the  possibility  as  well  as  necessity 
for  persistent  co-operation,  and  as  a 
consequence  our  order  is  to-day  broader, 
stronger  and  more  firmly  intrenched 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

I  can  perhaps  give  you  no  better  idea 
of  the  stability  of  the  order  in  Maine 
than  to  say  that  in  this  one  county  of 
Androscoggin,  where  lived  and  died 
that  grand  old  man  Brother  Nelson 
Ham,  our  first  Worthy  State  Master, 
and  where  subgrange  No.  2  still 
flourishes  in  the  limits  of  this  city,  and 
where  you  can  scarcely  go  fifteen  miles 
from  this  point  without  going  out  of 
the  county,  we  have  forty-four  hundred 
members  who  own  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  grange  property  in  the  form 
of  substantial  halls. 

All  over  Maine,  by  the  side  of  the 
school-houses,  at  the  corners  of  the 
roads,  stand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
grange  halls,  built  and  owned  by  the 
incorporated  grangers  and  representing 
a  cash  value  of  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  these  halls  we  may  find 
libraries  made  up  of  carefully  selected 
books,  lending  their  influence  and 
potential  power  in  strengthening  that 
true  home  atmosphere  which  lends  a 
charm  to  the  weekly  gatherings. 

Our  membership  at  the  present  time 
is  about  30,064.  "I  cannot  tell  exactly 
at  this  time.  The  order  was  established 
in  Maine  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and 
during  this  long  period  the  year  of 
1901  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the 
order  as  the  first  time  the  National 
Grange  has  honored  us  with  its 
presence  and  inspired  us  to  greater 
effort  for  the  future.  I  would  ask  if 
we  can  exist  twenty-seven  years  longer 
without  the  presence  of  the  National 
Grange,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
effect  should  you  visit  us  at  least  once 
in  a  score  of  years?  Trusting  both 
pleasure  and  profit  will  come  to  the 
National  Grange  in  consequence  of  this 
session,  and  that  you~will  find  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  national  body  to  come 
again,  I  am,  fraternally, 

O.  Gaedneb,  Master. 
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ADVISING  THE,  YOUNG  MAN 

This  is  usually  the  most  difficult  problem  to 
parents,  ministers,  professional  men  and  others 
to  whom  young  men  come  for  advice.  Each  and 
every  one  has  this  question  to  solve  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  often  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  It  is  a 
rule  that  "he  who  helps  another  to  help  himself, 
helps  him  best."  We  are  in  a  position  to  answer 
this  problem  in  this  way.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  parents  and  others  and  ac- 
quaint them  with  our  plan  to  help  a  young  man 
to  help  himself.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
founders  of  the  school,  and  several  prominent 
manufacturers,  the  Trustees  are  able  to  offer 
each  year  a  fewJFree  Scholarships  in  our  Engi- 
neering courses  to  deserving,  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent young  men. 

The  Scholarships  for  1902  are  now  available, 
and  applications  will  be  considered  from  the 
readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  course 
of  study  offers  thorough  instruction  at  home  in 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Stationary,  Locomotive, 
Marine  and  Textile  Engineering,  as  well  as 
Heating,  Ventilation,  Plumbing  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  under  instructors  who  are  graduates  of 
the  great  technical  schools.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  under  regular  teachers  in  the  technical 
schools  for  which  Boston  is  famous.  Write  to  the 
registrar  of  the  American  School  of  Correspon- 
dence, Boston,  Mass.,  for  full  information,  large 
handbook  describing  courses,  methods,  etc. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  ftultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 
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Make 
the 
Farm 


PAY! 


Don't  give  up  the  farm,  but  during  these 
winter  months  take  our  home  study  course  in 

MODERN  AGRICULTURE 

and  learn  to  make  the  farm  pay. 

Treats  of  soils,  tillage,  drainage,  fertilizers, 
crop  rotation,  stock  feeding,  dairying,  etc. 

Text-books  free  to  our  students. 

Send  for  36-page  booklet  telling  all  about  it.  i 
The  Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  Mass. . 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil  large  quantities 
of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  applied,  must  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the  land  will  lose 
its  producing  power. 

Read  carefully  our  books  on  crops — sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


STEEL  RANGES 

Direct  from  the  Makers. 

Freight  prepaid,  privilege 
of  examination ,  i  f  you  do  not 
likeityou  pay  nothing. 

Where  we  have  no  agents 
We  will  sell  you  the  best  steel 
range  in  the  market  at 
"wh  o  le sale  price.  62 
styles  to  choose  from. 
We  are  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  steel  ranges 
selling  dfrectto  the  con- 
sumer at  wholesale. 
Catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  Send  for  them 
today. 

DETROIT  STEEL  RANGE  CO., 

12  WlOMAN  PLACE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


SHORT="    By  our  simple  and  thorough  course,  in  three 
HAND      months,  devoting  only  spare  moments,  you 
AT  HOME  can  become  an' efficient  stenographer;  sys- 
FIVE       *em  raPw  ana  simple.    A  child  can  learn 
mai  ■  inc  it.  Five  dollars  covers  everything.  No  extras 
of  any  kind.    Write  for  free  trial  lesson. 

MONROE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL,  80  Adams  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
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UAU  nD  DAV  may  quickly  become  an 

\f  c  ■  H  expert  engineer  by  study- 

■        ing  our  practical  YOUNG  ENGINEER'S 
GUIDE  BOOK.    Tells  all  about  handling,  running,  care, 
repairing,  engineer's  license,  etc.     Revised  and  enlarged  to  254 
pages.    Illustrated,   Price  mailed,  leather,  $  1.25;  cloth,  $1.00. 
J.  V.  ROHAN,     BOX  12,     RACINE,  WIS. 

WflNTPD  flPPNTQ  in  eveiT  county  to  sell  "Family 
nrlHILU  HUBI1IO  Memorials."  Good  profits  and 
Steady  work.  Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  16  Plnm  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

M&tST  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  F1RESIDB 


January  1,  1902 


BY  SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS 


I ""His  is  the  way  one  woman 
manages.  She  is  in  good 
health,  but  she  knows 
she  must  take  care  of 
herself  in  order  to  keep  so, 
and  she  has -a  family  of  four 
grown  people.  She  has  no 
set  tubs,  and  requires  about 
half  an  hour's  help  from  the 
man  of  the  house  in  doing  the 
family  washing.  This  is  easier 
and  cheaper  than  to  put  the 
washing'  out  or  to  hire  some 
one  to  come  and  do  it.  If  she 
had  set  tubs  and  hot  and  cold 
water  she  could  do  the  work 
alone  and  do  it  easily.  As  it 
is,  her  clothes  look  and  smell  clean,  and 
she  does  not  get  very  tired. 

This  is  the  record  of  one  cold  Monday 
in  January:  She  arose  early  and  set- 
about  getting  breakfast.  The  night 
before  she  had  a  bar  of  naphtha  soap 
shaved  thinly  and  put  in  an  agate  kettle 
with  cold  water  to  cover.  She  then 
added  warm — not  hot — water,  and  set 
the  kettle  on  a  part  of  the  stove  where 
it  would  be  warm  enough  to  dissolve 
the  soap,  but  on  no  account  to  boil,  and 
from  time  to  time  she  stirred  it  with  a 
stick.  Just  before  breakfast  was  ready 
she  had  the  boiler,  which  was  two 
thirds  full  of  water,  put  on  the  hottest 
part  of  the  stove.  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  while  she  was  clearing  the 
table,  the  man  of  the  house  filled  the 
tubs,  put  on  the  wringer  and  refilled 
the  boiler.  The  dishes  were  packed  up 
ready  to  wash,  and  then  the  kettle  of 
dissolved  soap  was  emptied  into  the 
tubs. 

The  clothes  were  picked  over,  and  the 
white  ones  and  light-colored  flannels 
put  in  the  large  tub  and  pressed  under 
the  lukewarm  suds,  and  the  colored 
thing's,  with  the  exception  of  any 
piece  that  might  stain,  or  calicoes 
which  might  fade,  put  in  the  other  tub. 
She  prefers  to  wash  colored  prints  with 
some  good  white  soap,  but  on  this 
occasion  everything  was  put  in  the  tub. 

During  the  thirty  minutes  allowed 
for  soaking  she  swept  the  kitchen — the 
washing  was  done  in  an  unfinished 
back  room — watered  her  plants,  and 
did  the  chamber-work  with  the  ex- 
ception of  making  the  beds,  the  covers 
of  which  were  laid  open  to  let  them  air. 
She  had  filled  the  lamps  in  the  intervals 
of  breakfast-getting,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  the  housework  was  all  done 
with  the  exception  of  the  breakfast- 
dishes  and  the  beds. 

She  began  on  the  washing  as  the 
clock  struck  the  hour.  Each  piece  was 
passed  through  the  wringer,  and  if 
there  were  soiled  places  they  were 
scrubbed  a  little  on  the  board  or  be- 
tween the  hands.  Some  things  were 
wrung  twice,  and  then  needed  no  scrub- 
bing. 

It  took  about  an  hour  to  get  every- 
thing through.  The  white  things, 
flannels  and  colored  clothes  were  laid 
in  piles  by  themselves.  Now  was  the 
time  for  a  man's  strength  again.  While 
the  tubs  were  being  emptied  and  re- 
filled she  made  the  starch.  Then,  with 
warm  water  and  the  man  turning  the 
wringer,  she  began  the  rinsing.  White 
clothes,  flannels,  and  lastly  the  colored 
things,  were  rinsed,  only  a  few  articles 
being  put  in  the  water  at  a  time,  and 
those  well  "sozzled"  around.  Every- 
thing was  rinsed  a  second  time,  then 
the  things  starched  that  required  it. 

At  just  half-past  nine  the  washing 
was  done,  ready  to  hang  out.  She 
knew  it  was  not  prudent  to  go  out  into 
the  cold  air  immediately,  and  that  was 
one  reason  why  she  had  left  the  dishes. 
She  washed,  wiped  and  put  them  away, 
then  carefully  dried  her  hands  and 
rubbed  cold  cream  into  them,  put  on 
warm  outer  garments  and  mittens, 
hung  a  clothes-pin  bag '  around  her 
neck,  and  went  out  to  hang  the  clothes 
on  the  line. 

At  fifteen  minutes  after  ten  all  the 
things  were  flapping  stiffly  in  the  freez- 
ing wind.  She  came  into  the  house, 
and  without  taking  off  her  outside 
things,  though  she  replaced  her  damp 


mittens  with  a  dry  pair,  went  and  made 
the  beds.  Then  she  took  off  her  things 
and  sat  down  in  the  sitting-room  to 
rest.  It  was  just  half-past  ten.  and  the 
washing  and  housework  were  all  done, 
and  she  need  do  nothing  more  until  it 
was  time  to  get  dinner.  She  did  not 
feel  very  tired,  as  the  outdoor  air  had 
refreshed  her,  and  her  hands  felt  warm 
and  dry  and  were  not  chapped  or 
cracked  or  been  chilled  at  all. 

It  might  seem  silly  to  some  people  to 
warm  the  rinsing-water.  Although  it 
is  a  little  more  work  it  gets  the  soap 
out  better,  makes  the  clothes  whiter, 
and  she  knows  that  to  use  ice-cold 
water  is  to  invite  rheumatism.  It  is  for 
this  last  reason  that  she  puts  up  with 
the  awkwardness  of  mittens  in  hanging 
out  clothes  and  in  bed-making.  There 
is  rheumatism  in  her  family,  and  a  few 
twinges  _in  her  own  hands  and  fingers 
have  warned  her  to  have  a  care. 

As  to  boiling  the  clothes  she  says, 
"I  never  tried  naphtha  soap  till  this 
winter.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be 
in  summer  when  the  clothes  are  so 
much  more  soiled,  but  so  far  this 
winter  it  works  to  perfection,  and  the 
clothes  are  cleaner  than  when  I  boiled 
them." 

She  watches  the  clothes,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  dry  she  brings  them  in. 
She  does  not  leave  them  out  over  night, 
even  if  some  of  the  heavier  things  are 
not  dry,  for  the  weather  is  uncertain  in 
winter.  If  some  of  the  flannels  are 
very  damp  she  hangs  them  "in  the 
attic"  to  "finish  drying. 

4 

A  Home  for  Girls 

That  the  education  of  no  young  per- 
son at  the  present  day  is  complete 
without  a  practical  side  to  it  is  a  fact 
constantly  meeting  with  fresh  recog- 
nition. In  the  judgment  and  wise  fore- 
thought brought  to  bear  upon  the 
founding  and  management  of  the  "Lit- 
tle May  Cottage"  another  proof  of  this 
is  shown. 

The  "Sheltering  Arms,"  an  institution 
located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has 
for  a  long  time  acted  the  part  that  its 
name  implies  in  caring  for  homeless  and 
destitute  children.  However,  its  most 
interesting  feature,  as  recently  stated 
in  a  New  YTork  journal,  has  been  for 
some  years  the  "Little  May  Cottage," 
endowed  and  named  in  memory  of  May 
Carey,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
Its  endowment  fund  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  given  by  Mrs.  John  Carey, 
Jr.,  and  was  sufficient  to  make  pract  - 
cable  the  establishment  of  a  more  com- 
plete and  permanent  home  than  any 
part  of  the  institution  had  up  to  that 
time  been  able  to  afford.  The  Cottage, 
therefore,  is  a  household  of  itself,  com- 
posed of  twenty  girls.  These  may  be 
admitted  at  the  early  age  of  six  years, 
and  may  remain  \ratil  they  are  seven- 
teen or  eighteen. 

All  the  necessary  work  of  this  home 
— for  it  is  a  home  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word — is  performed  by  its  inmates, 
as  there  are  no  servants.  There  is  a 
matron,  or  housekeeper,  as  she  is  called, 
but  the  entire  management  of  it  is  ac- 
complished by  the  older  girls,  of  whom 
there  are  generally  four  or  five.  The 
last  two  years  of  their  stay  at  the  Cot- 
tage are  given  up  to  a  thorough  course 
of  domestic  training.  This  is  entered 
upon  after  the  regular  school  course 
is  accomplished,  and  they  are  called 
"home  girls." 

The  younger  ones,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  school  duties,  have  sim- 
ple household  tasks  assigned  them. 
These  are  clothed  by  the  institution, 
but  the  "home  girls"  having  the  Cot- 
tage in  charge  receive  a  compensation 
in  money  for  their  work,  and  also  such 
instruction  in  the  rules  of  good  taste 
and  economy  as  enables  them  to  do 
their  own  shopping  creditably.  They 
are  also  taught  to  do  the  home  mar- 
keting. 

An  important  point  is  made  of  sew- 
ing, and  all  mending  is  neatly  done  by 
the  girls.  When  natural  aptness  in  any 
department  is  shown,  special  instruc- 


tion is  bestowed  along  that  line,  so  that 
not  only  good  dressmakers,  but  many 
skilled  in  different  kinds  of  fine  needle- 
work, as  well  as  those  trained  in  all  the 
other  departments  of  domestic  science, 
go  out  from  the  Little  May  Cottage  to 
fill  places  of  usefulness  in  the  world. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Mrs. 
Carey,  wrho  at  her  death  left  funds  for 
the  purpose,  each  girl  at  the  comple- 
tion of  her  first  year  in  the  institution 
receives  a  silver  spoon  marked  with  her 
name,  and  this  is  presented  upon  the 
birthday  of  Mrs.  Carey. 

Although  it  is  claimed  that  girls  are 
not  trained  here  merely  for  domestic 
service  or  at  least  that  this  is  not  the 
nominal  end  in  view,  yet  through  some 
impression  to  that  effect  held  by  the 
public  constant  application  is  made  to 
the  Cottage  for  servants.  But  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  some  of  those  who 
have  from  time  to  time  gone  out  from 
it  could  have  creditably  filled  almost 
any  position  in  life  to  which  they  had 
been  called.  A  part,  at  least,  of  its  cur- 
riculum might  well  stand  as  a  working 
model  to  be  copied  in  the  private  homes 
of  both  the  rich  and  poor. 

Ljxla  A.  Whitney. 

0 

A  Few  Items  Concerning  Babies 

Do  not  touch  or  take  your  baby  in 
your  arms  when  you  are  nervous. 
Take  a  walk,  wash  the  dishes,  pray,  do 
anything  rather  than  touch  the  baby, 
until  you  feel  better.  If  the  little  dar- 
ling is  taken  up  he  feels  your  nervous 
strain,  and  is  thereby  rendered  cross 
and  miserable. 

Next  it  is  not  always  necessary  for 
the  little  one  to  obey  your  commands. 
It  has  its  little  rights,  and  there  are 
times  when  you  would  be  intruding 
upon  its  best  feelings  wTere  you  to  in- 
sist upon  having  your  own  way.  On 
such  occasions  you  might  say  to  the 
baby,  "Oh,  never  mind;  mama  will  let 
her  little  darling  have  his  own  way 
this  time,"  then  kiss  him,  and  a  con- 
fidential friendship  is  at  once  estab- 
lished between  mother  and  child,  as 
between  nurse  and  child.  A  nurse 
should  ever  be  mother  to  the  child's 
best  feelings. 

As  there  may  be  young  mothers  who 
are  sweating  over  the  baby's  bath,  in 
danger  every  moment  of  letting  the 
chubby  little  fellow  fall  from  her  lap, 
I  will  tell  about  a  mother  who  bathed 
her  baby  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
ideal  way.  The  mother  I  allude  to 
drew  a  little  pine  kitchen  table  in  front 
of  a  good  fire,  covered  two  thirds  of 
the  top  of  the  table  with  a  quilt  or 
blanket,  and  left  the  other  end  of  the 
table  for  the  wash-basin,  soap  and 
powder.  Then  laying  her  baby  on  the 
blanket,  she  would  undress,  bathe  and 
redress  him  without  tiring  herself  or 
endangering  the  baby  in  >  the  least. 
The  baby  in  the  meantime  kicked, 
laughed,  exercised  and  received  the 
rested  mother's  caresses,  and  it  was  not 
more  than  ten  minutes  later  when  the 
baby  was  peacefully  sleeping. 

Mary  E.  P.  Holmes. 

A 

Our  Thursday  Club 

Last  Thursday  occurred  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  our  club  for  the 
season,  the  meetings  having  been  dis- 
continued during  the  hot  weather.  We 
call  this  a  club,  although  we  have  no 
officers,  no  organization  and  no  set  plan 
of  work.  We  just  meet  every  Thursday 
at  two  o'clock,  bring  our  work,  espec- 
ially stockings  to  darn,  and  any  little 
item  of  general  interest  which  has  ap- 
pealed especially  to  us  in  our  reading 
during  the  week  is  read  and  discussed 
informally  at  these  meetings.  Some- 
times we  read  a  new  book,  and  items 
of  interest  to  housekeepers  and  home- 
makers  are  always  coming  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  general  plan,  if  plan  it 
may  be  called,  is  to  spend  the  first  half- 
hour  in  social  chat,  then  an  hour  in 
reading  and  finally  an  hour  in  discus- 
sion of  what  has  been  read  and  a  gen- 
eral interchange  of  ideas.  AYe  are  all 
too  earnest  and  have  too  many  inter- 
esting things  to  talk  about  to  waste 
time  on  neighborhood  trifles. 

At  this  meeting  some  selections  were 
read  from  the  "Outlook"  on  "The 
Making  of  an  American."  After  some 
informal  talk  suggested  by  the  reading, 
household  topics  came  up.  One  grand- 
mot herwho was  present  gave  her  receipt 
for  making  a  mustard-plaster,  which 


she  said  she  had  used  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  was  as  follows:  One  teaspoon- 
ful  of  ground  mustard,  five  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  and  molasses  enough 
to  moisten  so  it  may  be  spread.  Care 
should  be  used  to  not  make  it  too  wet. 
"Make  it  not  quite  as  stiff  as  ginger- 
cooky  dough,"  she  said.  Spread  the 
plaster  very  thinly  on  a  piece  of  muslin 
and  apply  it  where  needed,  with  the 
plaster  side  next  the  skin.  Smooth  it 
down  carefully  and  it  will  stay  where 
it  is  put.  This  plaster  may  be  left  on 
several  hours  or  all  night  without 
causing  a  blister,  and  does  not  become 
dry.  For  a  child  do  not  use  more  than 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  to  five  of 
the  flour. 

The  next  thing  mentioned  that  was 
new  to  me  was  an  apple  pudding.  Pare, 
quarter  and  core  as  many  tart  apples 
as  will  cover  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
pudding-pan,  crowding  them  closely 
together.  Sprinkle  granulated  sugar 
over  the  apples,  and  dust  a  little  cinna- 
mon over  them  if  you  like.  Pour  in  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  hot  water,  according 
to  the  size  of  your  dish,  just  enough 
to  start  them  cooking,  and  set  the 
dish  in  the  oven.  Serve  with  plenty  of 
cream.  If  you  want  to  make  the  dish 
look  a  little  extra  make  a  meringue  of 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  spread  it  over 
the  apples  when  they  are  done  and  re- 
turn to  the  oven  long  enough  to  begin 
to  color  a  light  yellow.  I  have  tried 
this  receipt,  and  the  result  was  pro- 
nounced a  decided  success  by  the  fam- 
ily, and  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old-fashioned  baked  apples. 

Another  item  of  interest  mentioned 
which  appealed  to  me  was  the  use  of 
the  legs  of  black  stockings  to  draw  on 
over  the  sleeve  of  the  gown,  to  save 
them  from  wear  or  soil.  These  are 
fastened  at  the  top  by  a  rubber  band. 
I  have  always  been  racking  my  brain 
to  find  uses  for  these  stocking-legs 
after  the  feet  were  worn  beyond  repair, 
and  yet  had  never  thought  of  this  use. 

Maida  McL. 

That  Dinner-bag 

Nearly  every  woman  or  girl  who  has 
to  carry  a  lunch-basket  dislikes  to  do- 
so,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter  I  invented  a  dinner-bag  that 
does  not  advertise  itself.  The  founda- 
tion of  each  is  a  two-pound  coffee-can, 
the  entire  top  of  which  forms  the 
cover.  When  the  bag  comes  home  the 
can  is  removed  and  washed,  ready  for 
the  next  day's  lunch. 

Suppose  that  the  first  bag  is  made 
for  a  schoolgirl  and  it  is  covered  with 
cardinal  art  denim.  It  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Place  the  can  upon  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  and  mark  around  it.  Cut 
out  this  circle  and  cover  neatly  with 
the  denim.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  a 
circle  of  the  goods  two  thirds  of  an 
inch  larger  all  around  than  ,  the  paste- 
board. Gather  closely  near  the  edge, 
using  a  strong  double  thread,  place  the 
pasteboard  upon  it  and  draw  up 
tightly.  Sew  across  from  side  to  side 
to  hold  in  place.  Cut  a  strip  of  the 
goods  eighteen  and  one  half  inches 
long  and  fifteen  inches  wide.  Sew  up 
the  ends,  turn  down  three  inches  at  the 
top  and  stitch  twice,  leaving  an  inch 
heading  and  an  inch  between  the 
stitchings.  Turn  up  half  an  inch  at 
the  bottom  and  overhand  it  to  the  cir- 
cle already  prepared.  If  desired,  a 
design,  monogram  or  initials  can  be 
embroidered  upon  the  front  before  the 
bag  is  made  up.  Use  inch-wide  cardinal 
ribbon  for  the  draw-strings.  Cut  two 
pieces  from  small-sized  clothes-line  or 
very  heavy  express  twine  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  two  strips  of  denim  sixteen 
inches  long  and  wide  enough  to  cover 
the,  rope.  Cover  the  rope  neatly,  and 
turn  up  the  ends  of  the  goods  that 
extend  below  the  rope.  Sew  these 
handles  five  inches  from  the  bottom, 
or  an  inch  from  below  the  top,  of  the 
can.  They  should  be  placed  three 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  form  two  bails. 
This  will  make  the  bag  hang  level  and 
not  swing  to  one  side.  Slip  in  the  can 
and  the  bag  is  ready  for  the  lunch. 

I  made  several  of  these  for  Christmas 
gifts,  and  in  each  placed  one  of  the 
smallest-sized,  covered  jelly-glasses. 
The  cans  used  measured  five  and  one 
half  inches  across,  seventeen  inches 
around  and  six  inches  high. 

For  an  elderly  lady  who  works  in  a 
dressmaker's  shop  the  bag  was  made  of 
black  silk,  faced  at  the  top  with  yellow 
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satin,  and  a  double  rose,  two  buds  and 
leaves  worked  upon  the  front.  For  a 
stenographer  who  usually  wears  navy- 
blue  the  cover  was  made  of  bUie  serge, 
with  daisies  and  leaves  worked  upon  it. 
For  a  schoolgirl  the  cover  was  made  of 
gray  linen  cut  in  four  strips,  the  seams 
feather-stitched  with  scarlet  cotton, 
faced  at  the  top  with  Turkey-red  and 
drawn  up  with  scdrlet  ribbon.  This 
case  could  be  washed  nicely,  as  could 
one  made  of  blue  art  denim  and  worked 
with  white  daisies  in  knitting-cotton, 
which  also  went  to  a  schoolgirl. 

The  prettiest  one  was  made  of  light 
blue  sateen  covered  with  knot-stitch 
crochet  made  of  black  silkateen,  with 
the  draw-strings  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 
Almost  any  combination  can  be  used, 
as  can  almost  any  scraps  of  goods  for 
the  covering. 

With  each  bag  made  for  Christmas 
was  two  large  napkins,  to  be  used  upon 
which  to  spread  the  lunch.  Those  for 
the  schoolgirls  were  made,  from  very 
fine  cheese-cloth,  with  the  deep  hems 
feather-stitched  with  Turkey-red  cot- 
ton. For  the  elderly  lady  they  were  two 
large  butcher-linen  napkins,  with  hem- 
stitched hems  and  her  monogram 
worked  in  white.  The  two  young 
ladies  had  hemstitched  napkins,  with 
sprigs  of  violets  or  forget-me-nots  in 
the  corners.  Each  bag  had  two  cans, 
so  that  one  could  be  airing  all  day 
while  the  other  was  in  use. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Miller. 

Lace-making — Modern  Laces 

The  lace  of  to-day  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups — point-lace,  pillow- 
lace  and  machine-made  lace.  Of  these 
the  first,  the  real  point  which  is  made 
by  the  needle  alone,  is  still  made  in 
large  quantities.  Brussels  point  is 
still  produced,  and  so  is  the  famous 
point  d'Alencon.  It  is  true  the  names 
of  these  laces  have  lost  their  old-time 
significance,  for  the  lace  is  as  often 
made  elsewhere  as  in  the  city  from 
which  is  derived  its  name.  Point  ap- 
plique is  a  modern  point-lace.  In  the 
genuine  the  flowers  are  made  separate 
and  then  applied  to  the  needle-woven 
mesh.  This  is  often  imitated  in  the 
machine-made  laces. 

The  amount  of  pillow-lace  manufac- 
tured at  the  present  time  exceeds  that 
of  the  point.  In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  work  in  continental  Europe.  Per- 
haps more  pillow-lace  is  made  in  Bel- 
gium than  in  any  other  country.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  one  fortieth 
of  the  population  of  the  entire  country 
is  engaged  in  lace-making.  While  much 
of  this  work  is  done  by  individuals  in 
their  own  homes,  there  are  schools 
where  pupils  are  taken  and  assistants 
hired.  In  these  places  orders  are  filled. 
Members  of  the  nobility  or  other 
wealthy  persons  often  give  a  school  or 
an  individual  an  order  for  hundreds  of 
dollars'  worth  of  lace.  This  industry 
has  one  bad  feature — children  are  put 
to  the  work  at  too  early  an  age.  It 
often  occurs  that  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve 
will  be  an  expert  lace-maker. 

Brussels  pillow-lace  is  still  made  in 
large  quantities.  The  mode  of  work 
has  somewhat  changed,  but  there  are, 
as  of  old,  the  dainty,  separately  made 
flowers.  These  are  made  by  one  work- 
man, while  another  produces  the 
groundwork,  or  this  last  is  sometimes 
machine-made.  A  third  lace-maker 
fastens  the  flowers  upon  the  net  by  a 
process  known  as  "fine  joining."  The 
outline  of  the  pattern  is  always  marked 
by  a  heavy  stitch.  In  the  pillow-made 
Brussels  this  outline  is  made  of  a 
plaited  thread,  but  in  the  point  it  is  a 
single  thread  covered  with  the  most 
minute  buttonhole-stitches. 

Valenciennes  is  another  old  lace  which 
is  made  at  the  present  time.  However, 
the  principal  seat  of  its  manufactory 
is  now  Brussels.  Maltese  is  another 
modern  pillow-lace,  and  there  are  many 
other  varieties. 

The  machine-made  laces  are  numerous 
and  well  known.  Some  of  them  are 
really  beautiful,  but  of  course  they  are 
inferior  to  those  wrought  out  by  the 
patience  and  skill  of  individuals.  Ma- 
chine-made lace  can  be  produced  at  a 
surprisingly  low  price.  Most  of  it  is 
made  of  cotton,  although  there  are  a 
few  linen  laces,  like  the  torchon.  Silk 
lace  is  also  made  by  machinery. 

Among  the  modern  laces,  especially 


in  this  country,  are  the  so-called  point, 
the  Honiton  with  its  varieties  of  Prin- 
cess and  Duchess,  and  the  Battenburg. 
The  manner  of  making  these  laces  is 
as  follows:  A  pattern  is  stamped  upon 
cambric.  This  is  usually  basted  upon 
stiff  paper.  Upon  the  pattern  fine  braid 
is  basted,  to  form  the  outlines  and 
heavier  portions  of  the  work.  The 
spaces  between  the  portions  of  braid 
are  then  filled  in  with  needle  and 
thread.  A  great  variety  of  stitches  are 
used.  While,  strictly  speaking,  this 
cannot  be  called  a  hand-made  lace  on 
account  'of  the  machine-made  braid 
used,  yet  most  beautiful  results  may  be 
obtained,  i 

Of  these  laces  the  point  is  that  made 
of  the  finest  braid  and  thread.  This  is 
very  dainty  and  much  used  as  an  edge 
for  handkerchiefs,  ties,  collars  and 
other  accessories  of  dress.  Honiton  is 
a  little  coarser.  The  braid  for  this 
has  a  curved  edge,  and  can  be  formed 
into  charming  designs.'  Battenburg  is 
coarser,  both  as  to  braid  and  thread. 
Into  this  many  tiny  rings  closely  cov- 
ered with  a  crochet-stitch  of  linen 
thread  are  introduced.  Battenburg  is 
much  used  for  doilies,  centerpieces  and 
borders  for  various  objects.  In  some 
cases  lunch-cloths  and  even  bedspreads 
are  made  entirely  of  it.  It  is  also  much 
used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Pillow-lace  is  beginning  to  be  made 
in  this  country.  The  pillows  can  be  ob- 
tained in  cities,  but  the  fine  flax -thread 
is  imported.  Aside  from  its  manufac- 
tory proving  a  means  of  wage-earning 
it  is  a  dainty  occupation  for  women  of 
refinement  and  leisure.  Many  can  make 
for  themselves  or  for  their  friends  bits 
of  lace  which  they  could  not  afford  to 
buy.  While  the  work  is  more  difficult 
to  learn  than  the  point,  it  requires  only 
time  and  patience. 

This  is  not  all.  In  the  production  of 
these  laces  has  been  a  way  whereby 
those  who  imitate  the  One  who  went 
about  doing  good  may  enable  the  lowly 
and  down-trodden  to  eat  the  sweet 
bread  of  independence.  In  the  October 
15,  1901,  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
was  given  a  brief  account  of  lace-mak- 
ing among  the  American  Indians. 

Hope  Daring. 

Chapped  Hands 

A  fine  home-made  lotion  may  be  pre- 
pared weekly  in  winter  (in  warm 
weather  it  would  sour,  but  hands  rarely 
"chap"  in  hot  weather)  by  putting  a' 
teacupful  of  bolted  Indian  meal  into 
a  quart  of  hot  water.  Let  it  cool,  then 
bottle.  Shake  well  before  using,  and 
rub  the  hands  (after  washing  till  clean 
with  soap  and  water)  with  a  liberal 
portion  of  the  meal  and  water,  then 
rinse  and  dry  well.  "I  never  have  clean 
hands  in  the  winter.  I  prefer  whole 
hands!  Soap  cracks  my  skin,"  and  so 
on  ad  nauseum.  Even  in  this  day  of 
enlightenment  choosing  filth  rather 
than  cleanliness!  Hands  well  washed, 
well  dried  and  carefully  treated  with 
some  simple  emollient  will  not  crack 
and  bleed  unless  one  is  afflicted  with 
salt-rheum  or  other  skin  disease,  and 
then  it  were  better  to  consult  some  in- 
telligent physician  than  to  rely  upon 
a  home  treatment  that  might  properly 
be  called  the  "old-fashioned  dirt  cure." 
"Dirt  is  healthy"  was  the  wrinkle  our 
ancestors  clung  to;  it  may  have  been 
true  then,  it  is  not  healthy  now. 

Keziah  Shelton. 

a 

Left-over  Sweet-potatoes 

The  following  receipts  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  making  up  left-over  sweet- 
potatoes  that  were  either  baked,  boiled 
or  steamed: 

Sweet-potato  Pone. — Stir  together 
until  very  light  and  white  three  fourths 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  and  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar; 
flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
and  add  one  and  one  fourth  pounds 
of  finely-  mashed  potatoes,  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  the 
beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  or  the 
whites  of  ten  eggs  if  a  light-colored 
pone  is  desired,  and  one  gill  of  sweet 
cream  or  sweet  milk.  Mix  the  ingre- 
dients well,  place  in  a  deep  pan,  bake 
slowly  two  hours,  and  serve  warm  with 
hard  sauce.  It  is  also  nice  served  cold, 
and  can  be  cut  in  slices  like  cake,  if  so 
desired. 

Sweet-potato  Pupfs. — Peel  and  mash 
six  medium-sized  boiled  potatoes;  add 


two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  one 
tablespoonf  ul  of  butter  and  a  little  salt; 
beat  until  light,  turn  into  custard-cups, 
filling  nearly  full,  brush  the  tops  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Or  turn  into  well-greased 
gem-pans,  and  bake  quickly  for  a  break- 
fast dish. 

Sweet-potato  Croquettes. — Mash  any 
desired  quantity  of  cold  boiled  or  baked 
potatoes;  mix  with  a  little  cream,  but- 
ter, sugar  and  a  light  sprinkling  of 
ground  cinnamon,  dip  in  egg,  then  in 
bread-crumbs  or  cracker-crumbs,  and 
fry  in  hot  fat. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Peel  and  slice 
in  thin  slices  cold  baked  or  boiled 
sweet-potatoes;  put  a  layer  in  a  baking- 
pan,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  lumps  of 
butter,  then  another  layer  of  potatoes, 
and  when  all  are  in  pour  on  enough 
sweet  milk  to  nearly  cover;  cover 
closely  until  done. 

Sweet-potato  Custard. — Peeh  and 
mash  cold  boiled  potatoes,  and  to  each 
cupful  of  the  potatoes  allow  two  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,"  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  butter,  a  pinch  of  ginger,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  one  half  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking-powder.  Line  a  pie-pan 
with  rich  paste,  put  the  well-beaten 
mixture  in,  and  bake  until  done.  The 
baking-powder  makes  the  mixture 
light,  and  when  once  tried  in  potato 
custards  it  will  alwaj's  afterward  be 
uesd. 

Sweet-potato  Cobbler  or  Pandowdy. 
— Take  cold  baked  sweet-potatoes,  peel 
and  cut  in  half-inch  slices,  and  place  in 
a  deep  pan  lined  with  rich  paste. 
Spread  each  layer  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  fresh  butter,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  sprinkling  of 
mixed  spices,  pour  on  enough  hot 
water  to  which  has  been  added  one  gill 
of  good  spirits  or  domestic  wine  to  fill 
the  spaces  between  the  potatoes,  cover 
with  a  crust,  and  bake  until  the  crust!  is 
done.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 

# 

Rug-making 

"I  always  get  the  'rug  fever'  in  early 
winter,"  said  Mrs.  Allen, "and  I  have  just 
come  from  Mrs.  James';  she  has  three 
new  rugs,  and  is  working  up  material 
for  two  more,  so  I  got  a  lot  of  new 
ideas,  and  think  I  can  improve  on  any 
that  I  have  ever  made,  and  perhaps  on 
hers.  She  had  one  made  of  cotton  rags 
— blue,  black  and  brown — cut  'hit  and 
miss'  as  for  carpet,  only  much  coarser, 
one  and  one  half  inches  at  least  in 
width,  or  two  rags  taken  together. 
The  rug  is  two  yards  long  and  one 
yard  wide.  The  weaver  furnishes  the 
warp,  a  very  thin  chain,  so  the,  rags 
hide  the  warp  mostly,  and  you  have  no 
idea  how  pretty  it  is.  The  weaver 
waits  until  she  gets  orders  for  several 
dozen  rugs,  then  puts  in  this  chain. 
A  woolen  one  made  of  brown  and  black 
mottled  with  orange  and  scarlet  would 
be  as  pretty  as  a  Navajo  Indian  rug. 
Some  have  a  border  or  stripes  on  each 
end.  One  woman  has  a  pair  of  old 
chenille  curtains  woven  into  a  rug,  and 
it  is  handsome.  Not  every  one  has  an 
old  ingrain  carpet  to  cut  up  and  make 
into  a  rug,  but  every  one  can  get  four 
or  five  pounds  of  rags,  and  that  is  what 
it  takes  to  make  a  good  one.  They  are 
so  easily  made  and  cost  very  little,  just 
the  regular  price  a  yard  that  rag  car- 
pets are. 

"I  intend  to  make  one  out  of  heavy 
cloth — old  pants,  vests,  etc. — pieced  to- 
gether as  is  done  for,  crazy-quilt,  and 
line  it  with  coarse  canvas  stretched  in 
quilting-frames.  Then  I  can  cover  the 
seams  with  feather-stitching  of  bright 
yarns,  and  even  put  some  figures  on  the 
darker  pieces.  I  have  made  several  on 
canvas  of  coffee-sacking  stretched  firm 
in  quilting-frames  by  drawing  the  rags 
through  with  a  hook.  I  made  my  own 
hooks  of  hickory  wood  or  from  the 
back  of  a  coarse  rubber  comb.  I  have 
flowers  or  figures,  and  draw  my  own 
patterns  with  a  stick  of  blackboard 
crayon  moistened  with  a  little  water. 
I  have  a  pretty  one  with  roses  and 
leaves  on  a  white  ground  and  dark 
border,  and  another  with  pansy  and 
other  flowers  on  a  gray  ground.  It  is 
hard,  tedious  work,  but  one  can  use 
every  scrap  of  worsted  /doth  or  yarn 
that  would  be  useless  for  anything  else. 
There  are  machines  to  do  such  work, 
but  one  must  have  good  rags  or  yarn 
for  their  use. 

"Mrs.  Roberts'  hobby  is  braided  rugs. 


She  has  such  handsome  ones  in  black, 
blue  and  shades  of  gray.  Her  husband 
wears  gray  suits  generally.  I'll  nc  ver 
be  content  till  I  have  at  least  one  good 
braided  rug  to  remind  me  of  my  grand- 
mother's days.  They  are  so  durable, 
thick  and  warm. 

"I  saw  crocheted  rugs  at  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards'— great  mats,  large  as  wagon- 
^wheels — made  of  cotton  rags.  They 
say  her  daughter  does  it.  I  have  seen 
children  knitting  rags  with  wooden 
needles — in  strips  a  foot  wide  perhaps — 
to  be  sewed  together. 

"Mrs.  Henry  makes  rugs  of  gathered 
rags.  She  cuts  them  on  the  bias  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  width, 
gathers-  them  through  the  middle  with 
coarse  wrapping-yarn  or  carpet-warp, 
and  has  them  woven;  they  look  like 
the  drawn  rugs,  and  are  alike  on  both 
sides."  Vesta  C.  Turner. 

Sunday  Dinners 

Most  housewives  prepare  only  two 
meals  on  Sunday,  with  a  lunch  in  the 
evening,  and  of  course  they  want  an 
extra  good  dinner,  but  do  not  want  to 
stay  home  from  church  to  prepare  it. 
When  the  family  have  to  wait  an  hour 
or  more  for  dinner  they  are  very  apt  to 
eat  too  hurriedly  and  too  much,  and 
consequently  are  troubled  with  a  head- 
ache the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  need  to  learn  to  prepare  this  meal 
beforehand,  so  far  as  possible.  With  a 
little  forethought  this  can  be  easily 
done,  so  that  the  Sunday  dinner  can  be 
ready  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after 
getting  home. 

Roast  chicken  and  mashed  potatoes 
or  roast  beef  and  browned  potatoes  can 
be  used  for  the  substantial  part  of  the 
dinner.  Baked  beans  also  make  an  ex- 
cellent dish  for  this  meal.  Clean  and 
stuff  the  chicken  on  Saturday,  putting 
it  away  in  a  cool  place.  Every  house- 
keeper should  have  a  good  roaster,  a 
self-baster  being  the  best.  Before  go- 
ing to  church  place  the  chicken  in  the 
roaster,  or  the  beef  with  the  potatoes 
placed  around  it  if  this  dish  is  used. 
The  oven  should  be  quite  hot  when  the 
chicken  is  put  in.  After  doing  this  fix 
the  fire  so  that  it  will  give  out  a  mod- 
erate heat.  You  will  soon  learn  to  do 
this  so  well  that  this  part  of  your  din- 
ner will  be  nicely  done. 

Put  the  necessary  water  in  the  tea- 
kettle, and  place  on  the  stove.  If  you 
intend  to  have  mashed  potatoes,  peel 
the  potatoes,  cutting  in  rather  small 
pieces,  while  you  are  getting  breakfast, 
put  them  in  the  pot,  and  cover  with 
cold  water.  Celery  should  be  cleaned 
the  day  before  and  placed  in  water,  and 
all.  canned  fruit  should  be  opened  and 
emptied  intov  dishes  beforehand.  The 
table  should  be  set  as  you  are  washing 
the  breakfast-dishes. 

As  soon  as  you  ge(t  home,  before  you 
change  your  clothes,  pour  the  cold 
water  oft"  the  potatoes,  pour  on  suffic- 
ient hot  water  from  the  tea-kettle  and 
place  on  the  stove-.  By  doing  this  they 
will  be  done  by  the  time  the  other 
things  are  ready.  Make  the  coffee,  and 
then  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
warm  up  the  baked  beans,  which  have 
been  previously  prepared,  and  mash  the 
potatoes.  Puddings  baked  the  day 
before  can  be  used  as  dessert  instead 
of  canned  fruit. 

Pansy  Viola  Viner. 

A  "  Left-over  "  Consomme 

Put  into  the  bottom  of  your  soup- 
kettle  the  green  tops  or  remains  of  a 
celery-stalk,  four  whole  or  two  cupfuls 
of  stewed  tomatoes,  four  or  five  whole 
cloves,  salt,  dashes  of  cayenne  and  black 
pepper  and  two  inches  of  stick-cinna- 
mon for  seasoning,  and  lastly  add  two 
cupfuls  of  cold  baked  beans,  pork  and 
all.  Cover  all  with  boiling  water,  and 
cook  slowly  two  or  three  hours.  Strain 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  serve  with 
croutons.  These  latter  are  made  as 
follows:  Stir  one  cupful  of  flour 
into  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  cool  thoroughly  beat 
in  one  egg.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  and  skim 
out  on  brown  paper. 

Cheese  Sandwiches  Served  With  Salad 

Cheese  sandwiches  are  always  g'ood 
to  serve  with  salad.  Grate  any  cheese 
and  rub  to  a  paste  with  butter,  then 
spread  the  bread,  dust  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  cut  into  strips. 
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About  half  the 
lamp  chimneys  in 
use  have  my  name 
on  them. 

All  the  trouble 
comes  of  the  other 

half.  Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'  11  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimney  s,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
riay  Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolene  for  the  dis- 
tressing- and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which 
gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VAPO. CRESOLENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  Street,  New  Tort. 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF 

COUGHS  &  COLDS 

?<e?+Oe  PA& 


SEWS  ANYTHING/ 

I  from  silk  to  coars-S 
|  est  fabrics.    The  celebrated  | 

BALL-BEARINC 

{ARLINGTON" 

|  (eqn&l  of  any  $40  to  $65  Haefaine.)  j 

I  Combines  highest  rraae  mechanical  effi- 
I  cierjcj  with  beautiful  appe&r&nce.    Finest  I 
I  mnd  most  complete  attachments.    BALL  £ 
I  BEARING,  hence  easy  ruDninc,  noiseless.fi 
iQuwsDteecl  for  20  yeara.    230,000  Sold. 
I  Testimonials  from  every  State.  < 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  ill  styles  and  samples  of  work.  I 
Arlington  guaranteed  machines  from  911.95  up. 
Oar  Automatic  Cabinet  at  $17. 75  is   a  wonder. 
^CA8H  KFTERS  rN ION.  Dept.  A- 7    (  CHICAGO. 

\  EEt'ESliSCH.   FIRST  N'ATH 


DIAMOND  RING  FREE. 

Magnificent,  flashing  Akata  diamond, 
mounted  in  the  famous  Tiffany  style 
setting,  finished  in  pure  18b.  solid  erold. 
Absolutely  warranted  for  years.  Send 
full  name  and  address.  We  send  post- 
paid 10  scarf  pins  to  sell  at  10c.  each. 
When  sold,  return  ns  the  money  and 
we  send  at  once  above  beautiful  ring* 
carefully  packed  in  elegant  plush  lined 
case.  We  send  large  premium  list  too. 
BISXID  JEWELRY  CO., 
122  PARK  ST.,  ATTLEB0R0,  MASS. 


OLD.RAGS 

Colored  with  New  "PERFECTION" 
Dyes  make  beautiful  carpets  and  rugs 
that  retain  their  brilliancy  for 
years.  "PERFECTION"  DYES  are 
Simple  and  Sure— no  spots  or  streaks 
—and  the  colors  HOLD  against  Light, 
Air,  Soap  and  Acids.  Double  the 
strength  of  other  kinds.  A 
large  package  of  Turkey  Red  to 
color  2  to  4  lbs.  goods  or  a  pkg.  any 
color  by  mail  10c,  8  for  25c,  or  6  for  40c.  Catalog  of 
70  colors  and  shade  cards  free.  Agents  wanted. 
W.  CUSHING  &  CO.,  Dept.  w,  Foxcrof  t,  Me. 


Want  to  Make  Money? 

Then  let  us  send  you  our  proposition  on*  the 
A  K.N  OLD  STEAM  COOKER — the  big  seller  and 
money-winner.  The  good  points  of  the  Arnold 
are  not  found  elsewhere.  It's  because  it  fur- 
nishes good  points  to  talk  about.  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED. 
WILJIOT  CASTLE  &  CO.,  47  Elm  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


FREE 


OUR  1901-1902  CATALOCUE 

advertising  at  Wholesale  Price* 

20,000  BOOKS 

sent  free  to  your  address.  Postage  6c.  All  books  carried 
in  stock.  One  price  to  everybody.  We  save  you  money. 
THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

866.268  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 

Largest  Mall  Order  Booksellers  in  the  World. 


'^Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eye.,  n«e 


Invitations  and  Society  Notes 

To  -write  an  easy,  polished 
note  is  an  accomplishment 
to  be  desired  in  these  days, 
when  so  much  of  our  social  in- 
tercourse is  carried  on  through 
these  dainty  missives.  To 
send  out  a  note  lacking  in 
#fH|  formal  elegance  or  kindly 
courtesy  is  to  be  judged  ill- 
bred,  or  at  least  unused  to  the 
best  social  usage,  for  note- 
writing,  not  without  cause,  is 
considered  a  crucial  test  of  early  educa- 
tion and  advantages. 

When  inviting  company  in  honor  of 
a  guest  or  favored  friend  the  words  "To 
meet"  should  be  written  at  the  head 
of  the  sheet  and  the  guest's  name 
immediately  after.  Mrs.  Irving  and 
daughter,  inviting  a  conipany  to  meet 
their  friend  Miss  Morton,  who  is  about 
to  be  married,  word  their  invitations  as 
follows: 

To  meet 
Miss  Alma  May  Morton 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Irving 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  third. 
Kitchen  shower. 

A  formal  invitation  sent  out  by  The 
Comfort  Club  is  as  follows: 

The  president  and  members  of 
The  Comfort  Club 
request  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Helen  Blackfen's  company 
at  a  reception 
to  be  given  at  the  club-rooms 
on  Thursday.  December  twelfth, 
from  eighfto  eleven. 

The  following  invitation  is  sent  out 
by  the  St.  Mark's  Students'  Club  of  New 
York: 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the 
St.  Mark's  Students'  Club 
on  Thursday  evening,  May  second, 
at  7:30  o'clock. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  winter's 
work  by  the  students  and  an  address  by  the 
Hon.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
The  favor  of  an  answer  is  requested. 

The  Seamen's  Christian  Association 
send  out  this  invitation  to  their  friends: 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend 
a  grand  concert 
by  the  crew  of  the  steamship  "Celtic" 

(Captain  Lindsey)  and  friends 
on  Friday  evening,  October  eighteenth, 
at  7:45  o'clock. 

An  informal  invitation  to  dinner 
should  be  worded  as  follows: 

My  Deak  Mrs.  Welch: — 

We  are  inviting  a  few  friends  to  dine  with 
us  on  Monday  quite  informally.  Will  you 
and  Mr.  Welch  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your 
company?  We  dine  at  six. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harriet  Putnam. 

The  reply  accepting  the  invitation 
should  be: 

Mr  Dear  Mrs.  Putnam:— 

Mr.  Welch  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation  to  dine  with  you  and 
your  friends  on  Monday  at  six  o'clock. 

Cordially  yours, 

Myra  Welch. 

In  these  society  notes  and  also  in 
formal  letters  it  is  more  elegant  to 
address  your  friend  as  "My  Dear  Mr. 
Brown"  or  "My  Dear  Miss  Smith"  than 
to  write  simply,  "Dear  Mr.  Brown"  or 
"Dear  Miss  Smith,"  which  is  considered 
more  familiar. 

In  writing  these  society  notes  the 
date  is  placed  at  the  close,  and  not  at 
the  beginning,  as  in  the  case  of  a  letter. 
To  write  "Sincerely"  or  "Cordially"  and 
omit  "Yours"  shows  a  lack  of  courtesy 
or  ignorance  of  rhetorical  form. 

A  common  error  is  to  close  a  note 
with  the  words  "Trusting  this  may  find 
you  well"  or  "Hoping  you  are  disen- 
gaged, believe  me,  sincerely  yours." 
The  clause  in  this  case  has  been  left 
without  a  subject,  and  the  participle 
has  been  named  "the  dangling  parti- 
ciple." A  courteous  and  correct  form 
would  be,  "With  the  hope  this  may 
find  you  disengaged,  believe  me,  sin- 
cerely yours." 

Bich  white  paper  with  good  black  ink 
is  always  in  good  taste.  A  heavy 
plate-paper  cut  square  is  suitable  for 
notes.  A  more  fashionable  paper  is  the 
French  organdie  bond.  The  newest 
style  for  this  season  is  French  organdie 
quadrille  in  white,  pearl-gray  and  blue. 
Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


mu>» — rill 
Cured— 32  Years  of 

Awful  Pile  Agony. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Feb.  18, 1901. 
"For  32  years  I  suffered  constantly  from  pro- 
truding piles,  and  finally  hacfto  abandon  my 
trade  of  stonemason.  Four  months  ago  I  began 
using  Pyramid  Pile  Cure,  and  before  I  had  used 
up  one  50c.  box  the  disease  had  entirely  disap- 
peared and  there  is  no  sign  of  its  ever  returning. 
I  am  completely  cured.  F.  Capps,  216  N.  Minne- 
sota Ave."  Sold  by  all  druggists,  50c.  a  box. 
Book,  "Piles,  Causes  and  Cure,"  mailed  free. 
Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
TORPID  LIVER 

These  are  the  great  curses  which  afflict  three- 
quarters  of  the  present  generation.  Sufferers  from 
either  one  or  all  of  them  must  always  feel  miser- 
able, and  sooner  or  later  become  chronic  invalids, 
useless  to  themselves  and  a  burden  and  nuisance  to 
friends  and  family.  There 'is  one  snre,  eafe  and 
absolute  cure  which  yon  can  test  without  any  ex- 
pense. Onr  remedy  is  Egyptian  Regulator  Tea,  a 
trial  package  of  which  we  will  send  you  free  and 
prepaid  on  request.  Unless  yon  find  onr  claims  are 
true,  we  must  be  the  losers  by  this  liberal  act.  Shall 
we  send  you  the  trial  package,  and  lead  you  to  per- 
fect health  and  happiness?  Address, 

THE  EGIPTIAX  DRUG  CO.,  New  York. 


MEN  OR  WOMEN 


MA     A  WEEK 
and  expenses 


ON 
SALARY 

To  introduce  King  Butter  Separators.  Makes  Cream- 
ery Batter  from  sweet  milk  or  cream  in  two  minutes. 
WILXAHD  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  ?8,  Sta.  IT,  CHICAGO. 


WE 


PAY  §20  a  "Week  and  expenses  to  advertise  and  in- 
troduce POCLTRY  COMPOUND.  Rig  necessary.  Send 

Stamp.  Rural  Co-Op.  Mfg. Co.,  Dept.  L. Indianapolis Ind. 


FREE 


CENTER  PIECE 
SIX  LARGE  DOILIES 
AND  TWO  SMALL  ONES 


In  order  to  introduce  Botce's  Monthly 
in  your  home  we  make  you  a  present 
appreciated  by  every  lady.  Boyce's 
Monthly  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors  and  contains  the  writings  of  pop- 
nlar  authors  as  well  as  otherinstructive 
and  interesting  reading.  Send  only  ten 
cents  for  a  trial  subscription  to  Boyce's 
Monthly  and  get  by  return  mail  the 
centerpiece,  6  large  doilies  and  2 
Small  ones— 270  square  inches  of  linen 
—  stamped  with  the  latest  designs  as 
illustration  shows.    All  different,  on 

,  ilsoTltf ElVi^  rldS16 

BOYCE'S  MONTHLY, Dept.  61  Chicago,  III. 


Free  for  the  Asking 

We  give  the  most  liberal  re- 
wards ever  offered  for  getting 
up  clubs  for  the  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE. 

Scores  of  articles  for  house- 
hold and  personal  use  are  de- 
scribed in  our  new  Premium 
List,  which  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  of  these  may 
be  had  for  but  a  little  effort. 
Send  for  the  Premium  List  and 
get  the  full  particulars.  It  will 
interest  you.  Write  to-day.  A 
postal-card  will  do.  The  List  is 
sent  Free. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


r 
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A  Holiday  Gift 


Leslie's  Monthly  will  give  free,— all  chargea  prepaid,— its 

Double  25th  Anniversary  Number  ;  its  superb  Christmas  issue ; 
together  with  Leslie's  Beautiful  1902  Art  Calendar  [  this  Calendar 
portrays  "The  Popular  Actresses  and  their  Favorite  Flower," 
specially  painted  for  us  by  Miss  Maud  Stumm,  the  famous 
water-colorist,  in  3  sheets,  size  125^x10,  tied  with  silk  ribbon, 
lithographed  in  12  colors  on  pebble  plate  paperland  the  per- 
manentportrait  of  William  McKinley;toall  persons  subscribing 
now  si. 00  for  a  subscription  for  the  year  1902.  This  is  the 
final  offer  and  should  be  accepted  to-day. 


THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM 

by  Senator  Tillman. 

THE  SOUL'S  VISION, 

A  Scotch  Story       -       -       by  Ian  Mac  Laren. 

THE  RIVER'S  WARNING. 

An  Indian  Story  of  the  West    by  Hamlin  Garland. 

Other  contributions  of  special  interest  by  Maurice  Hewlett 
David  Warfleld,  B.  J.  Hendrick,  JE.  Carl  Litsey, 
W.  R.  Merrick,  Marion  Hill,  Ralph  H.  Barbour, 
Samuel  A.  Nelson  and  E.  S.  Chamberlayne  are  among 

the  contents  of 

FRANK 

LESLIE'S 

POPULAR 

MONTHLY 

for  JANUARY.        10  Cents. 

Among  the  Action  and  bright  special  articles  which  appear  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  are  products  of  the  pens  of  Nansen, 
Zangwill,  Ballington  Booth,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Owen  Wister, 
C.  G.D.Roberts,  Ralph  Connor,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  Mary  Wilkins,  Margaret  Sangster, 
Conan  Doyle,  Sienkiewicz,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Ian  Mac 
,  Laren,  Hamlin  Garland,  Qniller-Couch,  Bret-IIarte,  Robert 
I  Barr  and  a  multitude  or  others. 

By  subscribing  $1.00  now  you  receive  the  Art 
Calendar, 1£  numbers  of  Leslie's  Monthly,  and 
the  permanent  portrait  of  William  Mckinley. 
Specimen  copy  and  illustrated  Prospectus  10  cents,  which 
amount  will  apply  on  your  subscription  sent  to  us,  should 
you  accept  the  above  offer. 

Afcnts  Wanted.    Apply  Quickly.    Terras  LlberaL 
FRANK  LESLIE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
(Biubiished  1855.)         1 41  -1 47  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


January  1,  1902 
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All  of  the  Dears  Love  I 

The  butterfly,  in  love  with  rose, 

Must  round  it  hover  and  hover; 
The  sunshine,  in  love  with  the  butterfly, 

Is  just  such  another  lover. 

But  whom  does  the  rose  love?   Tell  me  that, 

You  who  good  guessers  are; 
Do  you  think  it's  the  singing  nightingale, 

Or  the  little  quiet  star? 

I  know  not  whose  is  the  rose's  heart, 

But  all  of  the  dears  love  I; 
I  love  the  sunshine,  the  bird  and  the  flower, 

The  star  and  the  butterfly. 
—John  Vance  Cheney,  in  The  Delineator. 


The  Secret  of  Popularity 

■  attended  a  funeral  the  other  day 
I  that  impressed  me  very  much.  The 
I  dead  man  had  been  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  had  only  lived  in  the 
world  twenty-nine  years.    And  yet  the 
large  house,  at  a  busy  hour  of  a  busy 
day,  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation, 
the  porches  and  approaches  to  the  house 
were  packed  with  people,  and  the  door- 
yard  and  clear  out  to  the  sidewalk  and 
into  the  street  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple who  got  as  near  as  they  could. 

I  had  known  the  man  very  well  dur- 
ing his  life  and  I  therefore  knew  the 
secret  of  all  this  excited  interest  at  his 
early  death.  After  graduating  from  a 
good  college  he  had  by  hard  work  man- 
aged not  only  to  give  himself  the  best 
medical  education  to  be  had  in  this 
country,  but  had  been  by  great  self- 
denial  and  heroic  work  on  his  part 
able  to  finish  his  education  at  the  best 
schools  in  -Europe.  Five  years  ago  he 
returned  to  his  work  in  this  country 
magnificently  equipped  to  do  splendid 
Service, 

This  young  man  seemed  to  have  a 
genius  not  only  for  medicine,  but  for 
surgery,  and  the  greatest  physicians  of 
the  city  prophesied  for  him  a  marvelous 
career.  The  best  practice  came  to  him, 
and  money  poured  into  his  lap.  Many 
men  under  such  circumstances  would 
have  been  so  puffed  up  and  inflated  that 
they  would  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  poor  and  have  become  cold 
and  exclusive.  But  this  man  was  a  real 
physician.  He  had  a  passion  for  con- 
quering pain.  Every  case  that  came 
into  his  hands  absorbed  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  happier  when  easing  the 
pain  of  some  poor  old  washerwoman, 
or  setting  the  arm  of  a  little  newsboy 
run  over  in  the  street,  than  at  any  other 
time.  His  life  was  poured  out  like 
water  to  comfort  and  help.  He  was  a 
giant  in  stature,  and  his  great  heart 
bubbled  over  with  kindness  and  good 
cheer.  Every  look  of  his  face  and 
every  movement  of  his  hands  were  help- 
ful. The  result  was  that  in  five  years 
he  had  tied  more  people  to  him  in 
bonds  of  love  and  devotion  than  many 
strong  and  brilliant  men  would  have 
gathered  about  them  in  fourscore  years 
and  ten.  At  his  funeral  rich  bankers, 
fashionable  ladies  and  learned  scientific 
men  elbowed  with  clerks  and  newsboys 
in  the  common  feeling  of  grief  at  his 
loss  and  to  do  honor  to  the  man  whom 
they  loved,  because  of  the  helpfulness 
he  had  brought  in  their  time  of  need. 
The  secret  of  all  true  and  real  popular- 
ity is  in  whole-hearted,  loving  service. 
And  that  is  orthodox,  for  does  not  the 
Scripture  say  that  we  love  Christ  be- 
cause "He  first  loved  us?" — Current 
Anecdotes.  ; 


Humble  Origin  of  Great  Men 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  greatest  preacher 
the  Anglican  church  ever  produced, 
and  the  author  of  "Holy  Living  and  Dy- 
ing," was  the  son  of  a  barber.  He  was 
born  in  1613,  and  died  in  1667. 

Francis  Asbury,  the  great  leader  of 
the  pioneer  forces  of  American  Meth- 
odism, was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and 
himself  served  the  apprenticeship  of  a 
saddler. 

Kitto,  the  great  biblical  scholar,  was 
the  son  of  a  bricklnypr.  '  From  this 
humble  position  he  learned  to  lay  the 


foundations  of  biblical  learning  and 
scholarship. 

George  Fox  was  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker. Out  from  this  position  he  went 
with  his  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

Haydn,  who  afterward  became  the 
great  composer,  was  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter. 

John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the 
world's  great  allegory,  was  poverty's 
gift  to  the  church. 

Zwingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  came 
from  an  Alpine  shepherd's  home. 

Luther  was  the  son  of  a  poor  miner, 
and  at  one  time  made  his  bread'by  sing- 
ing from  door  to  door. 

Claudius  Buchman,  whose  "Star  in 
the  East"  led  Judson  to  Burma,  was  a 
poor  boy  picked  up  by  John  Newton, 
and  recommended  to  a  rich  man  as 
worthy  of  an  education. 

Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher, 
was  the  child  of  artisans,  and  was  him- 
self an  artisan  during  his  youth. 

Jacob  Boehme,  the  great  German 
philosopher,  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at 
an  early  age. 

Shakespeare  sprang  from  humble  or- 
igin, his  father  being  a  butcher  and 
grazier.  Shakespeare  himself  was  in 
early  life  a  wool-comber. 

Marlowe,  the  predecessor  of  Shake- 
speare, was  the  son  of  a  Canterbury 
shoemaker. 

Daniel  DeFoe,  the  English  novelist, 
and  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  was 
the  son  of  a  butcher. 

Goldsmith  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  sizar. 

Robert  Burns  was  a  poor  plow-boy  in 
early  life. 

John  Keats,  the  moving  principle  of 
whose  poetry  was  the  worship  of  beau- 
ty, was  the  son  of  a  London  hostler. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  the  son  of  a 
thrifty,  hard-working  stonemason. 

Charles  Dickens  was  the  son  of  a  clerk 
in  the  navy-pay  office,  and  from  his 
early  struggles  and  privations  he  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  upon  which  he  so 
largely  drew  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
poor  and  outcast. — Rev.  Watson  B.  Dun- 
can, in  Epworth  Era. 


Beware  of  Misjudging 

Perhaps  it  were  better  for  most  of 
us  to  complain  less  of  being  misunder- 
stood and  to  take  more  care  that  we 
do  not  misunderstand  other  people.  It 
ought  to  give  us  cause  at  times  to  re- 
member that  each  one  has  a  stock  of 
cut-and-dry  judgments  on  his  neigh- 
bors, and  that  the  chances  are  that 
most  of  them  are  erroneous. 

What  our  neighbor  really  is  we  may 
never  "know,  but  we  may  be  pretty  cer- 
1ain  that  he  is  not  what  we  have  imag- 
ined, and  that  many  things  we  have 
thought  of  him  are  quite  beside  the 
mark.  What  he  does  we  have  seen,  but 
we  have  no  idea  what  may  have  been 
his  thoughts  and  intentions.  The  mere 
surface  of  his  character  may  be  ex- 
posed, but  of  the  complexity  within 
we  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

People  crammed  with  self-conscious- 
ness and  self-conceit  are  often  praised 
as  humble,  while  shy  and  reserved  peo- 
ple are  judged  to  be  proud.  Some 
whose  whole  life  is  one  subtle,  studied 
selfishness  get  the  name  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  other  silent,  heroic  souls  are  con- 
de  -ned  for  want  of  humanity. — Ian 
Maclaren. 

Those  Who  Do  the  Most  Work 

The  people  in  all  lines  of  duty  who 
do  the  most  work  are  the  calmest,  most 
unhurried  people  in  the  community. 
Duties  never  wildly  chase  each  other 
in  their  lives.  One  task  never  turns 
another  out  nor  ever  compels  hurried, 
and  therefore  imperfect,  doing.  The 
calm  spirit  works  methodically,  doing 
one  thing  at  a  time  and  doing  it  well, 
and  it  therefore  works  swiftly,  though 
never  appearing  to  be  in  haste. — Rev. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Miller. 


DO  YOU  GET  UP 

WITH  JJAME  BACK? 

Have  You  Rheumatism?   Do  You  Have 
Bladder  or  Uric  Acid  Trouble? 

Pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back  is  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  kidney  trouble.  It  is 
Nature's  timely  warning  to  show  you  that 
the  track  of  health  is  not  clear. 

If  these  danger-signals  are  unheeded  more 
serious  results  are  sure  to  follow;  Bright' s 
disease,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  kidney 
trouble,  may  steal  upon  you. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  world-famous  kidney  and  bladder  rem- 
edy. Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won- 
derful cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 
A  trial  will  convince  any  one — and  you  may 
have  a  sample  bottle  free,  by  mail, 
i 

Backache  and  Urinary  Trouble 

Among  the  many  famous  cures  of  Swamp-Root 
investigated,  the  one  published  herewith  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Fakm  and  Fireside  readers  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  this  great  kidney  remedy. 

Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— When  I  wrote  you  last  March  for 
a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  my  wife  was  a 
great  sufferer  from  backache,  rheumatism  and 
urinary  trouble.  After  trying  the  sample  bottle 
she  bought  a  large  bottle  here  at  the  drug-store, 
That  did  her  so  much  good  she  bought  more.  The 
effect  of  Swamp-Root  was  wonderful  and  almost 
immediate.  She  has  felt  no  return  of  the  old 
trouble  since. 

Oct.,  1901.  F.  THOMAS, 

427  Best  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lame  back  is  only  one  symptom  of  kidney 
trouble — one  of  many.  Other  symptoms 
showing  that  you  need  Swamp-Root  are, 
obliged  to  pass  water  often  during  the  day 
and  to  get  up  many  times  at  night,  inability 
to  hold  your  urine,  smarting  or  irritation  in 
passing,  brick-dust  or  sediment  in  the  urine, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  uric  acid,  constant 
headache,  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  nervous- 
ness, irregular  heart-beating,  rheumatism, 
bloating,  irritability,  worn-out  feeling,  lack  of  ambition,  loss  of  flesh,  sallow  complexion. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or  settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it  is  evidence  that 
your  kidneys  and  bladder  need  immediate  attention. 

In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the 
most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known  to  medical  science. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  discovery  of  Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  kidney  and  bladder 
specialist.  Hospitals  use  it  with  wonderful  success  in  both  slight  and  severe  cases. 
Doctors  recommend  it  to  their  patients  and  use  it  in  their  own  families,  because  they 
recognize  in  Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  successful  remedy. 

To  Prove  What  SWAMP°ROOT,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and  Bladder 
Remedy,  Will  do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail 

If  you  have  the  slightest  symptom  of  kidney  or  bladder  trouble,  or  if  there  is  a  trace 
of  it  in  your  family  history,  send  at  once  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who 
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BY  ROBERT  TYLER 


Q          n  ■    he  managing  editor  of  "The 

E  M  Morning  Earth"  was  out  of 

|\  J]  S     sorts.    Yet     it     was  small 

1  U  II  wonder,  considering  the  fact 

iW*/j  that  its  foremost  rival  had  Printe(i 

Itv^y*  a  solid  two-column  interview  with 

yP^J  a  distinguished  Russian  diplomat 
on  the  ultimate  partition  of  the 

fSKSJ  Chinese  Empire.   An  hour  earlier 

/  '  \\  he  had  heard  the  tersely  expressed 

«Mm  opinion  of  the   proprietor  on  the 

(HHUff     "beat,"  and  now  ne  was  yentius 
llllH     nis  iH-huinor  on  everybody  that 
111  Iw     came    within    reach.    Hart,  the 
Hill//      hotel  reporter,  who  should  have 
lllf      turned  in  the  story— for  the  for- 
^Steak     eigner    was    registered    at  The 
5*^3"    Windsor— had  been  fired  without 
opportunity    for   explanation.  He 
had  quarreled  with  the  city  editor,  and  toid 
him  that  he  should  have  better  sense  than 
to  employ  a  man  who  didn't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  news  item  and  an  Easter 
hymn.   The  office-boy  was  threatened  with 
instant  dismissal  if  he  did  not  make  faster 
time   between   the   sanctum   and   the  local 
room.   In  fact,  every  one  who  crossed  the 
trocha  of  the  threshold  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  trouble. 

For  a  while  he  sat  in  his  chair  growling  to 
himself  as  he  looked  at  the  paper,  and  men- 
tally figured  where  that  interview  would  have 
been  if  that  imbecile.  Hart,  hadn't  fallen 
down  on  it.  He  stirred  uneasily,  and  now 
and  then  looked  toward  the  door,  as  though 
anxiously  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  in 
whom  he  could  make  miserable  with  him. 
But  no  one  came,  and  after  reading  the 
"scoop"  of  his  contemporary  twice  he  called 
the  office-boy. 

"James,  tell  Gordon  to  come  here  at  once," 
he  said. 

And  the  irreverent  youngster  went,  wonder- 
ing where  on  earth  Gordon  came  in  for  any 
part  of  the  row,  for  he  knew  that  the  "old 
man"  liked  the  reporter  he  was  sent  to 
bring,  and  he  had  never  known  him  to  say  a 
word  to  Gordon  other  than  praise  and  advice. 
He  felt  sorry  if  Gordon  was  going  to  have  it 
out  with  the  editor,  but  he  was  philosopher 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  none  of  his 
business,  and  so  he  contented  himself  with 
delivering  the  message. 

Jack  Gordon,  or  John  Gordon,  as  he  [in  - 
ferred to  be  called  since  the  day  he  had 
graduated  from  old  Yale,  was  a  splendid 
fellow,  with  a  most  promising  future.  During 
the  three  years  he  had  been  on  "The  Earth" 
staff  he  had  demonstrated  that  he  was  made 
of  the  stuff  that  makes  good  editors,  and  he 
had  been  rapidly  advanced  until  he  was  the 
acknowledged  star  reporter  of  the  staff  and 
had  the  best  assignments  on  the  books.  Still 
it  had  made  no  difference  with  him,  and  he 
was  still  the  whole-souled  Jack  Gordon  of  old, 
except  perhaps  his  views  of  life  had  been 
tinged  with  cynicism,  that  comes  to  every 
man  who  sees  the  world  behind  the  scenes 
and  knows  men  as  they  are  and  not  what 
they  seem  to  be.  Morrell,  the  managing 
editor,  was  a  young  fellow  himself— not  yet 
thirty-five— who  had  won  his  spurs  by  just 
the  kind  of  work  that  Gordon  had  been  doing, 
and  he  liked  to  surround  himself  with  young 
men  who  were  bright  and  ambitious.  Gor- 
don's work  pleased  him,  and  Mr.  Morrell  had 
pushed  him  along  as  fast  as  he  could  without 
fear  of  spoiling  him  with  too  rapid  advance- 
ment. They  were  excellent  friends  outside 
the  office,  and  Gordon  merely  smiled  when 
the  office-boy  warned  him  that  there  was  a 
warm  state  of  affairs  in  the  "boss'  room." 

The  smile  faded  rapidly,  for  when  he  en- 
tered he  was  greeted  with  a  very  frigid 
"good-morning"  and  told  to  sit  down.  For  a 
couple  of  minutes  the  editor  was  silent, 
evidently  thinking  over  what  he  intended  to 
say. 

"Look  here,  Gordon,"  he  finally  said, 
"what's  the  matter  with  this  Grey  case? 
You've  been  on  the  story  now  for  two  days 
and  haven't  turned  in  a  line.  There's  a  good 
story  there,  and  I  want  you  to  get  it.  There's 
no  doubt  but  that  the  man's  guilty,  and  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  dig  up  enough  evidence 
*o  warrant  our  saying  so.  I  heard  to-day  that 
he  was  raving  in  his  delirium.  Go  up  to  the 
house  and  get  in,  say  you  are  a  new  doctor, 
or  make  some  other  excuse,  and  listen  to 
what  he  says;  then  write  it  up  for  three 
columns,  and  tell  Haskell  to  make  a  two- 
column  cut  to  go  with  it.  If  you  don't  turn 
in  a  good  story  to-night  I'll  put  Marshall  on 
the  story  and  start  you  to  chasing  pictures 
for  the  Sunday  edition.  I'm  beginning  to 
think  that's  about  your  limit,  after  all. 
That's  all." 

Gordon  got  out  of  the  office  half  mad  and 
half  amused,  for  he  knew  that  when  he 
should  dine  with  Morrell  at  night  there  would 
be  no  trace  of  that  biting  sarcasm  that  hurt 
a  moment  ago.  Yet  he  didn't  like  to  be 
talked  to  iu  that  way.   But  he  concluded  to 


look  at  it  as  a  soldier  would  a  reproof  from 
his  superior,  and  he  let  the  matter  drop.  The 
story  that  the  editor  referred  to  had  been 
given  him  two  days  ago,  and  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  he  had  written  nothing  about  it. 
He  had  tried  his  best  to  get  hold  of  some- 
thing to  permit  him  to  turn  in  the  story 
"The  Earth"  wanted,  but  it  was  seemingly 
impossible.  Harrison  Grey,  the  man  in  the 
case,  had  been  the  secretary  of  a  now-defunct 
investment  company.  The  president  of  the 
company  had  left  for  Europe,  and  the  institu- 
tion had  been  closed  by  the  state  authorities. 
There  was  a  big  embezzlement  charge  some- 
where, and  everything  pointed  to  the  missing 
president  as  the  guilty  party,  but  he  was 
away,  and  Grey  was  confined  at  his  home  by 
a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever:  The  house 
was  guarded  by  officers,  and  the  examiners 
were  going  over  the  books.  No  formal  arrest 
had  yet  been  made,  but  if  anything  appeared 
to  implicate  Grey  a  warrant  would  be  sworn 
out. 

What  Gordon  was  trying  to  do  was  to  get 
some  tangible  evidence  that  Grey  was  the 
culprit  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the  law. 
The  downfall  of  the  investment  concern  had 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  poor  people  losing 
their  savings,  and  the  public  demanded  that 
some  one  be  punished.  Grey  was  the  only 
man  to  hold,  and  "The  Earth"  wanted  the 
evidence  to  hold  him.  It  is  part  of  a  news- 
paperman's creed  to  hold  every  accused 
criminal  guilty  of  the  charge  against  him 
until  his  innocence  has  been  proven  by  twelve 
jurymen,  and  Gordon  shared  in  this  belief. 
He  had  worked  on  two  similar  cases  in  the 
past  year,  and  in  each  instance  had  succeeded 
in  running  down  the  guilty  man  ahead  of  the 
detectives. 

The  Grey  case,  however,  baffled  him.  The 
man  belonged  to  but  one  club,  and  that  was 
a  small  affair  on  the  upper  West  Side,  where 
he  was  rarely  seen  except  on  ladies'  night, 
when  he  accompanied  his  wife  and  sister-in- 
law.  He  was  a  member  of  a  small  church, 
and  whiie  a  devout  man  to  all  appearances 
he  was  not  open-handed  in  his  charity.  He 
gave  well  within  his  means,  and  his  piousness 
was  not  so  pronounced  as  to  be  offensive. 
The  family  Gordon  found  out  consisted  of  the 
wife,  her  sister  and  a  little  daughter  of  six 
years.  His  face  was  unknown  in  the  all- 
night  resorts  that  line  both  sides  of  Broadway 
froru  Fourteenth  Street  to  Forty-second 
Street,  yet  he  was  not  a  total  abstainer,  but 
had  never  been  known  to  drink  to  excess 
but  once,  and  when  Gordon  ran  that  down  he 
found  that  it  was  at  an  alumni  banquet.  In 
fact,  he  seemed  to  have  lived  a  very  common- 
place sort  of  life,  happy  in  the  love  of  his 
wife  and  little  one. 

Gordon  found  men  who  didn't  like  him: 
but  even  with  their  bitterness  they  could  find 
nothing  in  his  private  life  to  criticize.  He 
lived  modestly  in  a  cozy  flat  on  West  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  and  in  fact  did 
nothing  that  would  furnish  the  slightest 
ground  for  a  story  connecting  him  with  the 
embezzlement.  Gordon  spent  part  of  one  day 
trying  to  find  out  if  any  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  invested  in  his  wife's  name. 
All  he  discovered  was  that  something  like  ten 
thousand  dollars  had  been  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  some  property  in  Mount  Vernon, 
where  they  had  their  summer  home;  but 
Gordon  found  the  man  who  closed  the  deal, 
and  he  was  one  of  .the  executors  of  Mrs. 
Grey's  father,  and  the  money  was  invested 
for  the  little  child,  to  be  held  by  the  mother 
until  her  daughter  was  of  age. 

Therefore  Gordon  was  iu  a  quandary.  He 
had  covered  the  story  as  thoroughly  as  he 
knew  how,  and  had  failed  to  discover  any- 
thing of  importance.  The  only  remaining 
chance  was  the  one  suggested  by  the  manag- 
ing editor  that  he  try  to  gain  access  to  the 
sick-room  and  hear  what  Grey  said  in  his 
delirium.  It  was  well  known  that  his  illness 
was  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  company, 
and  it  was  of  course  possible  that  he  would 
say  something  that  would  incriminate  him 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  Gordon  had 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  until  after 
lunch,  and  so  he  swung  onto  a  Broadway 
cable-car  instead  of  taking  the  "L,"  intending 
to  stop  up  town  somewhere  for  a  bite  to  eat 
and  incidentally  to  plan  what  course  of  action 
to  pursue. 

He  dropped  off  the  car  at  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  started  to  stroll  up  to  Thirty- 
fourth,  where  he  knew  of  a  little  place  that 
had  the  twin  virtues  of  moderate  prices  and 
excellent  cuisine.  He  forgot  the  story  as  he 
walked  along,  bumping  and  being  bumped  by 
the  never-ending  stream.  He  enjoyed  this 
surging,  restless  Broadway  crowd,  as  it  re- 
minded him  so  much  of  his  own  life  since  he 
had  been  a  part  of  the  great  city.  He  was  in 
that  same  hurry,  and  had  jostled  his  way 
through  the  throngs  with  which  he  had  come 
in  contact,  until  he  had  reached  an  elevation 
where  he  could  look  down  upon  the  others 


Struggling  for  a  foothold  in  the  big  town.  As 
he  turned  into  Thirty-fourth  Street  he 
noticed  by  a  sidewalk  clock  that  it  still  lacked 
a  half  hour  of  twelve,  and  he  walked  back  to 
the  Elevated,  and  took  the  up-town  train. 

He  got  off  at  Oue  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Street,  and  decided  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Grey  house  before  luncheon.  He  was  not 
known  there,  as  he  had  never  presented  him- 
self, thinking  such  a  mission  would  be  hope- 
less and  unproductive.  As  he  passed  the 
corner  he  saw  Casey,  from  headquarters,  who 
was  detailed  on  the  case.  He  had  been  to  see 
the  policeman  who  was  watching  the  house, 
but  there  was  nothing  new,  simply  the  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  servant  going  in  and  out. 

"She's  a  hard  'uu,"  remarked  Casey,  re- 
ferring to  the  case.  "I  am  afraid  we  won't 
get  much  out  of  it,  Mr.  Gordon,  until  they 
get  through  with  the  books." 

"It  looks  that  way,  Casey,"  replied  the 
reporter. 

"Are  ye  goiu'  to  try  to  get  in  the  house?  I 
don't  think  they  will  let  you.  The.y  threw 
me  down." 

"Who  did  it?"  asked  Gordon. 

"His  wife's  sister.  My,  but  she's  a  corker. 
Pretty  as  a  picture,  but  you  can't  bluff  her," 
replied  the  officer. 

"Well,  so  long,  Casey.  I  think  I'll  take  a 
look  at  the  house,  anyway;  there's  no  harm 
in  that." 

"So  long,  and  luck  to  you,"  sang  Casey,  as 
he  disappeared  into  a  convenient  side  door. 

Gordon  walked  on,  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
house  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
tragedy  that  was  being  played  there.  What 
would  be  the  end?  If  the  man  was  proven 
guilty,  or  if  the  illness  should  be  fatal,  there 
would  always  be  a  stain  on  the  family  name. 
What  would  become  of  the  little  daughter 
when  she  grew  to  young  womanhood  and  was 
told  the  story  of  her  father's  death  or  con- 
viction ? 

"Bah,  I'm  getting  sentimental.  These  peo- 
ple are  nothing  to  me.  I'm  after  evidence, 
and  I'm  going  to  have  it  if  it's  there." 

As  he  walked  by  the  house  the  door  opened 
and  a  little  tot,  evidently  the  daughter,  came 
out.  Her  baby-face  was  serious  as  she  tiptoed 
out  and  slowly  closed  the  door  behind  her,  as 
though  fearful  of  disturbing  the  invalid. 
Then  she  ran  down  the  steps  and  scampered 
to  the  corner,  around  which  she  disappeared 
from  sight.  Gordon's  first  impulse  was  to 
follow  her,  and  he  obeyed  it.  As  he  turned 
into  Ninth  Avenue  he  saw  her  walking  rather- 
fast  down  the  street,  but  it  was  only  a  mo- 
ment before  he  overtook  her.  He  had  it  in 
his  mind  to  frighten  her  and  force  her  to  tell 
what  she  could,  and  then  the  manifest  un- 
fairness of  such  a  procedure  asserted  itself, 
and  his  old  nobler  nature  came  out  on  top. 

"It  would  be  a  shame,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "to  take  such  an  advantage  of  the 
child,"  and  he  started  to  retrace  his  foot- 
steps. But  he  had  almost  reached  her,  and 
as  she  turned  and  saw  him  she  stopped,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face  said,  with  the  inno- 
cent trustfulness  of  childhood,  "Hello!" 

Gordon  loved  children.  He  liked  them  for 
what  they  gave  promise  of  developing  into, 
and  as  he  looked  down  into  that  baby-face  he 
forgot  his  mission.  There  was  something  in 
the  cherub  features  that  reminded  him  of 
some  sweet  face  he  had  known  in  the  years 
of  his  young  manhood.  For  the  time  he  could 
not  place  it,  nor  recall  the  name  of  her  whom 
the  tot  resembled,  but  for  the  sake  of  her 
older  counterfeit  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
diminutive  girlie,  and  he  took  off  his  hat 
with  gravity  and  courtesy  as  he  replied  to 
the  salutation,  "Good-morning,  miss;  don't 
you  think  you  should  have  an  escort?" 

She  looked  a  bit  puzzled.  Evidently  she  did 
not  catch  his  meaning,  and  seeing  it  he  said. 
"Dear  me,  you  didn't  understand  me,  did 
you?  Aren't  you  afraid  to  be  out  alone,  little 
one?" 

Her  face  brightened  and  the  mischievous 
smile  that  broke  out  about  her  tiny  mouth 
was  in  her  eyes  as  well  as  she  looked  up. 
"Oh,  mama  would  be  awful  angry  if  she 
knew  it.  But  I  don't  care.  It's  so  hard  to  be 
shut  up  all  the  time.  Mama  and  Auntie  have 
to  take  care  of  papa.  He's  sick,  you  kuow. 
And  so,  and  so  I  just  put  on  my  things  and 
runned  away.  But  I'm  going  back,  because 
mama  says  I'm  all  she's  got,  and  she  wouldn't 
lose  me  for  anything." 

"Of  course  you're  goiug  back;  but  we'll 
take  a  little  walk  first,  and  then  we'll  go 
back  home.   What  do  you  say?" 

"All  right,"  she  said;  and  then  she  slipped 
her  little  hand  into  his  strong,  large  oue,  and 
he  shortened  his  footsteps  so  as  uot  to  make 
her  walk  too  fast. 

Both  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Gordon 
was  thinking  that  after  all  he  ought  to  get 
the  story.  Providence  had  thrown  the  child 
across  his  path,  and  he  had  no  right  to  cast 
aside  the  gifts  of  Fate.  He  was  just  wonder- 
ing how  he  would  commence  when  he  felt  a 
tug  at  his  hand.  He  looked  down  and  saw 
the  little  girl  smiling  up  at  him. 

"My  name's  Margaret.'  What's  yours?" 
she  asked. 

"Mine?   Oh,  mine's  Jack,"  he  replied. 

She  was  silent  again,  and  then  said,  "I 
like  you.   Do  you  like  me?" 

A  diplomat  could  not  have  disarmed  him 
more  skilfully  or  thoroughly.  The  story 
could  be  hanged,  and  likewise  the  paper. 
Gordon  picked  the  little  oue  up  in  his  arms, 
and  there  was  moisture  in  his  eyes  as  he 
kissed  her  and  said,  "God  bless  you,  of  course 
I  do!   I  wish  you  were  my  little  girl!" 


"Nope,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  curly  head. 
"I'm  naughty  lots  of  times,  and  mama  says 
sometimes  she  thinks  I  don't  belong  to  her. 
but  to  some  gipsy  mama.  But  she  doesn't 
mean  that,  you  know,  does  she?  But  I've 
been  real  good  since  papa  has  been  so  sick, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  runned  away 
at  all." 

"Why,  goodness  gracious,  Margaret,  you're 
a  little  saint  compared  to  some  little  girls 
that  are  really  naughty.  Now,  you  never  do 
what  mama  tells  you  not  to,  I'm  sure." 

"Onct  I  did.  Mama  said  I  mustn't  take  any 
sugar,  and  I  did,  and  mama  caught  me.  And 
she  just  talked  to  me  so,  and  I  cried,  I  did. 
I  wish  she  had  spanked  me;  but  she  didn't, 
she  just  talked  to  me,  and  it  made  me  feel 
awful  bad.  Did  you  ever  steal  any  sugar,  Mr. 
Jack?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  did  when  I  was  your  age.  I 
guess  all  babies  do  that — " 

"I  ain't  no  baby.  Why,  I'm  six.  Mr.  Jones, 
who  lives  in  the  flat  above  us,  has  got  a  baby, 
and  it's  just  the  littlest  thing.  I'm  awful  big 
side  of  her." 

"Well,  Margaret,  you  certainly  are  not  a 
grown-up  girl.  But,  by  the  way,  I'm  hungry, 
dear.  Have  you  had  lunch?" 

"No;  and  I'm  hungry,  too." 

"Well,  come  on  and  we'll  get  something  to 
eat,  and  then  I'll  take  you  home." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  he  felt  the  little 
hand  that  rested  so  confidingly  in  his  tighten 
its  clasp,  and  she  looked  up  at  hirn  and 
smiled.  Gordon  remembered  whom  she  re- 
minded him  of  now.  It  was  in  his  college 
days  that  he  had  met  Nell  Raymond.  He 
had  been  introduced  to  her  at  one  of  the  class 
balls,  and  had  been  her  faithful  cavalier  for 
the  succeeding  two  years.  Living  in  a  college 
town  he  could  not  monopolize  all  of  her  time, 
but  the  year  following  his  graduation  he  had 
spent  the  summer  with  her  at  Short  Beach. 
He  thought  then  that  she  loved  him,  but  one 
afternoon  Goodlove,  a  senior,  had  intimated 
that  he  was  engaged  to  Nell,  and  without 
waiting  for  confirmation  he  packed  up  his 
luggage  and  cleared  out.  In  the  intervening 
years  he  had  tried  to  forget  her,  but  the 
memories  that  were  awakened  by  the  sight 
of  the  little  girl's  face  told  him  that  the 
love  he  had  tried  to  smother  still  smoldered. 
Since  he  had  been  in  New  York  he  had  little 
time  to  think  of  sentiment,  working  as  he 
did  almost  slavishly,  first  for  recognition,  and 
then  for  advancement.  Now  the  old  days 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  remembered  the 
delightful  little  outing  trips  he  had  planned 
and  carried  out  for  her  pleasure.  All  this 
was  most  pleasant  to  him,  and  so  he  deter- 
mined to  let  the  story  slip  and  devote  himself 
to  entertaining  Miss  Margaret  Grey  for  the 
afternoon  as  best  he  could.  He  knew  of  a 
quiet  little  restaurant  a  little  further  up 
town,  and  hailing  a  cab  he  directed  the 
driver  to  take  them  there. 

When  he  came  to  order  the  dinner  Gordon 
forgot  for  the  moment  his  little  guest.  He 
was  scanning  the  wine-list  for  a  good  claret, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  his  senses  by  Mar- 
garet doing  her  own  ordering. 

"I  want  some  bread  and  milk,  please." 

"Bless  your  little  heart,  bread  and  milk  it 
shall  be!"  he  exclaimed.  For  himself  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  ordered;  but  he  took 
good  care  not  to  order  anything  from  the 
wine-card,  for  he  felt  that  the  Greys  were 
the  sort  of  people  to  rear  their  little  one  to 
abhor  wines  and  liquors,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  mar  the  good  opinion  she 
already  had  of  him.  The  child  could  not 
keep  quiet.  It  was  a  lark  for  her,  and  she 
babbled  innocently  on  one  topic  and  another 
all  the  time,  Gordon  answering  her  in  a  man- 
ner that  put  her  still  more  at  ease.  Finally 
her  prattle  veered  around  to  the  situation  at 
her  own  home. 

"Papa  he's  very,  very  sick,  you  know.  And 
every  night  I  pray  to  God  to  make  him  well, 
and  to  make  me  a  good  girl.  Say.  Mr.  Jack, 
do  you  think  I'm  an  awful  bad  girl?" 

"No,  indeed,  Margaret;  I  think  you're  a 
good  little  maid.  By  the  way,  what's  the 
matter  with  papa?"  Gordon  asked,  the  repor- 
torial  instinct  coming  to  the  surface  uncon- 
sciously, though  he  had  no  idea  of  using  any 
information  she  might  let  slip  for  a  story. 

"Papa's  head  is  all  mixed  up.  He  says 
such  fuuuy  things  about  a  bad,  bad  man  who 
runned  away,  and  the  bad  mau  did  something 
wrong,  and  papa  says  he's  sorry  for  mama 
and  me.  He  don't  know  mama  and  Auntie 
sometimes,  and,  what  do  you  think,  the  other 
night  he  didn't  know  me.  He  spoke  awful 
cross,  and  papa  never  does  that  when  he 
ain't  sick,  and  goes  down  town  every  morn- 
ing to  stay  all  day.  He  used  to  kiss  me  good- 
by,  and  call  me  his  little  angel,  and  I  used  to' 
watch  for  him  to  come  home,  and  run  down- 
stairs and  open  the  door  when  he  didn't  know 
it  and  scare  him." 

Gordon  smiled  as  he  thought  that  if  he  was 
after  the  story  it  was  coming  altogether  the 
wrong  way.  He  began  to  feel  that,  after  all, 
the  man  was  innocent  and  he  had  been  unjust 
in  thinking  him  guilty.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  self-evident  happiness  of  the  little  miss 
when  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  from  behind. 

"Hello,  Gordon;  I've  been  looking  for  you." 

He  turned  and  saw  Mr.  Morrell,  the  manag- 
ing editor.  He  was  still  wondering  what 
brought  him  to  Harlem  when  the  editor  said, 
"I  thought  I  would  take  a  run  up  and  see  if 
I  could  find  you  here.  I  had  to  come  up  this 
way,  anyhow,  and  I  heard  after  you  left  that 
Gr— " 

Gordon    held    up   hie   band   and  enjoined 
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silence.  Then  lie  said,  •  "Permit  me,  Miss 
Grey,  to  present  Mr.  Morrell;  Mr.  Morrell, 
Miss  Margaret  Grey." 

"The  daughter!"  muttered  Morrell,  as  he 
smothered  an  exclamation  of  surprise;  and 
then  he  looked  at  the  reporter  in  wonderment 
and  admiration.  He  leaned  close  to  Gordon's 
ear  and  whispered,  "Well,  you're  a  corker. 
I'm  going,  old  fellow,  but  you're  dead  sure  to 
have  the  story  now.  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  I'm 
proud  of  you.  I  couldn't  have  (lone  it  better 
myself." 

"Probably  not,"  thought  Gordon,  as  he  saw 
him  pass  out  the  door.  "But  if  you  would 
print  a  story  that  a  confiding  little  child 
would  tell  when  her  elders  would  not  speak 
a  word  you're  a  damned  brute,  Morrell,  that's 
what  you  are." 

"I  don't  like  that  man,"  said  Margaret, 
when  Morrell  was  out  of  ear-shot. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't,  either,"  replied  Gor- 
don. .  "I  used  to  once,  but  I  don't  like  him  at 
all  to-day,  Margaret.  But  never  mind,  he 
won't  come  back." 

"Mr.  Jack,  here's  mama  and  Auntie,"  said 
the  little  one,  as  she  took  a  chain'  from 
around  her  neck,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an 
old  gold  locket.  She  handed  it  to  him,  and  as 
he  took  it  in  his  big  hand  she  slipped  from 
her  seat,  and  running  around  the  table 
climbed  up  on  his  knee.  "See,  this  is  mama, 
and  this  one  here  is  Auntie.  Don't  you  think 
mama  looks  like  me?"  she  asked. 

Jack  Gordon  sat  bolt  upright.  The  Auntie 
was  unmistakably  the  Nell  Raymond  of  his 
college  days.  He  thought  he  remembered  the 
picture,  too.  It  was  a  duplicate  of  one  he 
had  carried  in  the  back  of  his  watchcase, 
but  which  he  had  returned  when  he  left  the 
Beach  so  suddenly.  No  wonder  the  little  one 
reminded  him  of  Nell.  He  recalled  that  she 
had. spoken  of  a  married  sister,  who  was  then 
living  in  New  York  City,  but  he  had  never 
met  her,  and  the  name,  if  he  had  heard  it, 
slipped  his  memory. 

"What's  Auntie's  name,  Margaret?"  he 
asked,  so  softly  that  she  hardly  heard  him. 

"Oh,  Auntie's  name  is  Nell;  Auntie  Nell. 
Why,  Mr.  Jack,  what's  the  matter?  Your 
eyes  are  all  wet." 

"Never  mind,  Margaret;  I  was  thinking  of 
a  little  girl  I  used  to  know  that  looks  like 
Auntie.   And  is  Auntie  Nell  married?" 

"No;  she  ain't  going  to  get  married."  She 
was  silent  a  moment  in  thought;  then,  looking 
up  into  his  face,  she  slipped  a  chubby  arm  as 
far  around  his  neck  as  it  would  go,  and  nest- 
ling close  to  him,  whispered,  "Mr.  Jack,  if 
you'd  marry  Auntie  you'd  be  my  Uncle  Jack, 
wouldn't  you?" 

"Yes,  dearie,  if  I  married  Auntie  Nell  I 
would." 

Gordon  didn't  want  to  prolong  the  conver- 
sation; he  wanted  to  think,  so;  they  started 
back  in  the  cab.  Goodlove  had  lied  to  him; 
or  at  least  if  he  had  been  engaged  to  Nell 
Raymond,  the  engagement  had  been  broken. 
He  didn't  believe  now  she  had  ever  loved 
Goodlove.  And  the  man  he  was  trying  to 
land  in  jail  was  Nell's  sister's  husband.  In 
the  moment  his  course  was  changed.  He 
wanted  the  story  worse  than  ever,  but  his 
purpose  now  was  not  to  prove  the  man's 
guilt.  He  would  make  this  the  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  sufficient 
influence  with  Mr.  Morrell  to  force  him  to  see 
the  justice  in  the  situation  and  espouse  the 
sick  man's  cause.  But  he  wanted  to  get  into 
the  house.  His  only  fear  was  that  Nell  would 
recognize  him,  and  once  she  did  he  knew  his 
mask  would  be  torn  off,  for  he  had  signed 
many  articles  he  had  written,  and  if  she  had 
been  in  New  York  for  any  length  of  time  she 
must  have  seen  his  name  and  knew  his  occu- 
pation. Still  it  was  worth  the  risk,  and  he 
was  going  to  take  it. 

Little  Margaret  was  curled  up  in  the  cab, 
and  was  looking  very  serious  and  rather 
sleepy.  Gordon  looked  down  at  her  and 
smiled,'  and  she  returned  his  smile,  and  as 
though  Fate  directed  her  lips  to  say  that 
which  Gordon  most  wished  to  hear,  she  asked, 
"Mr.  Jack,  I  want  you  to  come  in  and  see 
mama.  Auntie's  down  town,  but  if  you  wait 
you  can  see  her,  too.   Will  you,  please?" 

"Why,  yes,  Margaret;  I  should  like  to  meet 
your  mama,"  he  replied.  If  Nell  was  absent 
he  would  risk  detection  at  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Grey  and  see  what  he  could  discover. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  house  Gordon  felt 
his  heart  thumping  as  though  he  were  ap- 
proaching a  great  danger  of  some  kind;  but 
he  was  determined  to  get  the  story  now  at  all 
hazards,  and  he  lifted  Margaret  out  and 
carried  her  to  the  stoop.  She  pointed  out  the 
bell  he  should  ring,  and  a  moment  later  the 
door  opened  and  they  entered.  Up  two  flights 
of  stairs  she  led  him,  and  in  the  hall  an 
anxious,  care-worn  woman  gathered  the  little 
one  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her,  as  half  cry- 
ing, half  laughing,  she  said,  "Oh,  Margie, 
where  did  you  go?  You  have  worried  poor 
mama  so  much.  She  thought  she  had  lost 
her  precious  treasure.  My  little  girlie  mustn't 
do  it  again." 

Gordon  had  not  been  noticed  by  the  mother, 
until  the  tiny  maid  struggled  from  her  arms, 
and  said,  "Mr.  Jack,  this  is  mama." 

^'It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Grey.  I  met  her  outside 
a  moment  ago,  and  took  the  liberty  of  enter- 
taining her  at  lunch  without  a  chaperone," 
said  Gordon,  and  he  forced  a  little  laugh. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  thank  you. 
We  missed  her,  and  couldn't  imagine  where 
she  had  gone,  and  it's  so  easy  for  children  to 
get  lost  In  this  big  town.  Won't  you  step  In 
for  &  moment?" 


Gordon  accepted  the  invitation  to  enter,  and 
found  himself  in  a  very  cozy  little  room. 
There  was  nothing  ostentatious  about  the  fur- 
nishings, and  if  Grey  had  embezzled  any 
money  it  certainly  had  not  been  spent  here. 
From  an  Inner  room  he  heard  a  plaintive, 
peevish  voice  call,  "Bessie,  Bessie,  come  here 
a  moment,  please." 

The  mother  excused  herself,  and  a  moment 
later  Gordon  heard  Harrison  Grey's  delirium: 

"Bessie,  old  Van  Cott's  gone.  The  com- 
pany's broke.  He  told  me  so,  and  I've  got  to 
stand  the  brunt.  He  isn't  coming  back.  It's 
so  Aard,  Bessie;  it's  so  hard."  Then  he 
fancied  he  was  going  over  a  scene  he  had 
evidently  had  with  the  absconding  president 
before  his  departure.  "I  tell  you,  Mr.  Van 
Cott,  I  won't  stand  it.  It  isn't  right.  The 
money  belongs  to  poor  people,  and  if  you 
leave  now  there's  no  chance  of  making  it  up. 
It's  gone?  Well,  damn  you,  you  ought  to  be 
shot.  What  am  I  going  to  do?  You  don't 
care?  If  I  had  my  hands  on  your  throat  I'd 
choke  out  every  bit  of  breath  in  your  miser- 
able body.  I'll  go  and  inform  the  police. 
Gone!  Good  God,  Bessie,  Margaret,  they'll 
say  I  did  it.  What  shall  I  do?  What  can  I 
do?" 

Gordon  was  so  intent  on  listening  to  the 
ravings  of  the  sick  man  that  he  did  not  hear 
another  person  enter  the  room.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  man's  sufferings  when  he 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  hearing  his  own 
name.  "Jack  Gordon,  you  here?"  and  there 
was  infinite  contempt  in  the  four  words. 

Gordon  jumped  to  his  feet,  then  recoiled  a 
step.   "Nell  Raymond!   So  you  are  Auntie?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jack,"  interrupted  Margaret, 
"that's  Auntie." 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke.  Gordon  saw 
before  him  the  girl  he  loved,  unchanged  ex- 
cept that  the  passing  years  had  marked  more 
plainly  in  her  face  the  lines  that  indicated 
her  splendid  character. 

"Of  all  persons,  Jack  Gordon!  I  suppose 
you  are  here  to  accuse  Mr.  Grey  of  embezzle- 
ment. I  know  of  your  work,  and  I'm  sur- 
prised you  haven't  been  here  before.  But 
there  was  no  need  of  you  using  this  child  as 
a  decoy.  Had  you  sent  up  your  card  you 
would  have  been  admitted." 

"But  you  refused  to  admit  Casey," 
answered  Gordon,  fencing  for  time  to  collect 
his  thoughts. 

"There  has  been  no  legal  action  taken.  I 
asked  if  he  had  a  warrant.  He  said  he 
hadn't,  so  I  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  But  I 
wished  you  to  come,  so  that  you  might  know 
the  charges  are  not  true." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Raymond,  to 
favor  a  reporter  for  "The  Earth"  above 
others,  and,  believe  me,  I  appreciate  it." 

"Never  mind  that.  I  suppose  you  are  going 
to  write  it  up  as  you  do  all  your  articles, 
and  whether  he's  guilty  or  not  he  will  be 
dragged  in  the  gutter  of  shame  in  order  to 
satiate  the  appetites  of  your  readers?  This 
is  not  the  Jack  Gordon  I  used  to  know, 
and—" 

"And  what?  Be  careful  what  you  say.  You 
know  you  threw  me  over  for  Goodlove,  of 
'Sheff,'  once." 

"For  whom?  I  throw  any  one  over  for  that 
contemptible  cad?  I  would  rather  have  a 
dead  man  for  a  lover  than  that  fellow.  For 
shame,  Jack!  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  You  are  here  as  a  reporter.  Do  you 
want  what  facts  we  have,  or  do  you  prefer 
to  have  less  facts,  so  that  you  can  make  it 
the  stronger  against  him?" 

"Not  now.  When  I  left  the  office  this  morn- 
ing I  intended  to  gain  entrance  here  by  some 
means  and  write  a  story  that  I  confess  would 
not  please  Grey  or  his  friends.  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  him,  and  I  was  selfish  enough 
not  to  care,  but  this  little  girl  (and  he  patted 
Margaret's  curls),  with  her  innocent  faith  in 
her  father,  and  the  friendship  between  us  of 
an  hour's  standing,  has  converted  me." 

"Do  you  mean  it,  Jack,  or  is  it  a  ruse  to  try 
to  throw  us  off  our  guard?" 

"I'll  tell  you  this,  Nell,  if  any  story  goes  in 
'The  Earth'  about  Grey  it  will  be  to  prove 
his  innocence." 

Then  they  sat  down  and  went  over  the 
whole  story.  The  past  history  of  Van  Cott 
was  known  to  Miss  Raymond,  and  he  was  a 
thorough  scoundrel.  Every  cent  Grey  had  in 
the  world  was  tied  up  in  the  company,  and  at 
that  moment  he  would  have  been  penniless 
but  for  some  money  his  wife  had  in  her  own 
right.  In  handling  some  papers  Jack  acci- 
dently  took  Miss  Raymond's  hand.  As  he 
did  so  he  felt  an  electrical  shock  go  through 
him,  and  It  was  the  more  pleasant  because 
the  hand  was  passive. 

Gordon  was  on  the  verge  of  telling  her  of 
the  old  love  that  had  never  died,  but  he  re- 
frained, and  kissing  the  little  one  good-by  he 
left  the  house.  When  he  reached  the  office 
he  went  straight  to  Mr.  Morrell's  room.  That 
worthy  was  in  excellent  humor,  for  he  had 
beaten  his  hated  contemporary  by  getting  out 
an  extra  edition  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of 
them  announcing  an  important  event,  so 
when  Gordon  said  he  had  the  story  the  editor 
replied,  good-naturedly,  "Good  enough,  my 
boy.  Is  it  all  right?" 

"It's  a  good  story,  but  Grey's  innocent." 

"What!  Pshaw,  let  it  drop,  then,"  was  his 
rejoinder. 

"No,"  said  Grey;  "I  want  to  print  it,  Mr. 
Morrell.  It's  a  good  story,  and  it's  only 
justice  to  the  man.   Will  you  run  It?" 

"All  right,  Gordon.   Keep  It  In  a  column." 

And  that  was  how  the  next  morning  the 
world  heard  of  Grey's  Innocence  and  the 


president's  scoundrellsm;  and  a  few  days  later 
a  cablegram  was  printed  exclusively  in  "The 
Earth"  announcing  Van  Cott's  capture  in 
England,  and  of  his  confession  exonerating 
Grey  from  any  criminality. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  during  Grey's 
convalescence  Gordon  was  often  at  the  house. 
Ostensibly  it  was  to  visit  Miss  Grey,  but 
somehow  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Grey  always 
called  Margaret  out  of  the  room  after  Jack 
had  been  there  a  half  hour  or  so.  One  day 
when  they  were  recalling  the  old  New  Haven 
days  Jack  said,  "And  Goodlove,  Nell,  did  you 
never  care  for  him?" 

"No,  Jack,  never.  If  he  told  you  anything, 
it  was  untrue." 


"And  you  did  care  for  me,  Nell?" 

She  was  not  emotional,  but  a  happy  look 
came  into  her  eyes,  tired  by  long  waiting, 
and  she  leaned  toward  him,  and  softly  re- 
plied, "Yes,  Jack." 

A  moment  later  little  Margaret  peeped  In, 
and  then  discreetly  withdrew.  But  when 
Jack  took  his  leave  she  made  bold  to  pluck 
at  his  coat,  and  motioned  that  she  wanted  to 
whisper  something  to  him.  He  bent  flown, 
and  she  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  be  my 
Uncle  Jack?" 

"I  guess  I  will,  Margaret.  Do  you  want  me 
to  be?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  and  Jack  took  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 


Napoleon's  Possum 

BY  PAULINE  SHACKLEFORD  COLYAR 


■O-MonRRK's  Chris'mus,"  re- 
marked Uncle  Poke,  as  he 
jogged  along  from  the  land- 
ing, "an'  it  mek  fo'  ye'r- 
sence  dat  boy,  Jeems, 
runned  off.  Well,  sub,  time 
suttiniy  do  trabble!" 
The  collar  of  his  dilapidated  old  overcoat 
was  turned  up  so  high  that  it  rested  in 
affectionate  proximity  to  his  coonskin  cap — 
this  latter  being  almost  as  bald  in  spots  as 
the  head  it  covered. 

A  cold,  north  wind  .was  blowing,  bringing 
with  it  the  first  hint  of  winter.  Roses  were 
still  in  bloom,  but  they  looked  chilled  and 
desolate,  and  the  chrysanthemums  that 
peeped  through  the  palings  of  a  yard  along 
the  roadside  were  swaying  and  shivering  in 
the  frosty  air.  As  Uncle  Poke  looked  at  them 
his  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  time  when 
flowers  grew  in  his  own  little  yard— when  his 
wife  was  living,  and  he  and  "leetle  Jeems" 
made  merry  together  on  Christmas  morning. 

"I  membahs  it  same  ez  ef  'twuz  yistiddy," 
he  declared,  dropping  the  reins  and  rubbing 
his  horny  hands,  "de  day  de  ole  'oman  nom- 
ernate  ter  me  she  inns'  name  de  baby  Jeems, 
bein'  ez  I  got  de  Poke  part  fur  myse'f,  an' 
'Jeems  K.  Poke'  mought  soun'  too  onruly 
fur  sich  er  little  teensy  scrap  ez  him." 

The  old  man  dropped  his  chin  upon  his 
breast,  and  looked  up  smiling  over  his  bushy 
eyebrows.  "But  he  sho'ly  did  grow  wuss 
dan  er  gode-vine  when  he  tuck  er  start,"  he 
continued.  "Strut  right  mannish  when  he 
ain't  but  two  ye'r  ole." 

Again  he  rode  on  in  silence;  but  suddenly 
he  straightened  himself,  gave  Billy  a  lash, 
and  asked,  as  though  appealing  to  some  in- 
visible listener,  "But  would  you  er  think  o' 
dis  heah  feller  runnin'  away  on  recount  o'  me 
beatin'  him  fur  eatin'  up  dat  Chris'mus  pos- 
sum all  by  hisse'f ?  Jeems  alius  sot  monst'ous 
sto'  by  er  possum,"  he  explained,  apologet- 
ically. 

Only  a  worm-fence  and  Uncle  Poke's  truck- 
patch  separated  his  own  cabin  from  that  of 
Daddy  Dave;  but  Uncle  Poke  did  not  encour- 
age intimacy,  and  kept  aloof  from  all  neigh- 
bors. Both  places  faced  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  swept  majestically  past  them  some 
hundred  yards  away,  and  Daddy  Dave  and 
his  three  boys  ("er  onery,  no-'count  lot,"* 
Uncle  Poke  styled  them)  eked  out  a  liveli- 
hood catching  and  selling  fish. 

Uncle  Poke  was  accredited  with  "knowin' 
kunjer,"  and  the  colored  population  in  his 
vicinity  stood  much  In  awe  of  him.  Scarcely 
a  month  passed  by  that  some  unfortunate 
who  had  discovered  himself  "tricked"  did  not 
have  recourse  to  the  old  man  for  counter 
charms. 

"He  got  dry  scworpions  hangin'  'longside  o' 
his  chimbly,"  Daddy  Dave  vouchsafed. 

"An'  folks  does  tell  ez  how  his  yaller  dawg's 
er  witch,  too,"  responded  Sis'  Tempy,  his 
wife;  while  the  two  elder  boys  shook  their 
heads  ominously,  and  asserted  their  intention 
not  "ter  monkey  'long  wid  no  sich." 

Not  so,  however,  with  Poliam— otherwise 
Napoleon  Bonaparte— the  youngest  of  Daddy 
Dave's  sons.  He  was  small  and  black,  with 
very  white  teeth,  big,  prominent  eyes  and  a 
marvelous  facility  for  being  out  of  sight 
when  wanted.  He  raided  Uncle  Poke's  hen- 
house whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  he 
and  the  old  man  "waged  a  perpetual  warfare 
of  words  across  the  dividing  fence.  But  as 
Pcliam  was  the  quicker-witted  and  more 
nimble'-tongued  of  the  two  he  was  never 
worsted  in  the  encounters. 

As  Uncle  Poke  reached  home  to-day  he 
noted  Poliam's  face  peering  at  him  above 
the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  ready  to  open  the 
attack. 

"I'se  powahful  glad  you  done  kiver  up  ole 
Billy  wid  dat  sack,"  he  called  out  lustily, 
"kaze  I  seed  er  passel  o'  buzzards  dis  mawn- 
ln'  down  in  de  pahstur'  playln'  poker  fur  his 
kyarcass!"  With  a  burst  of  laughter  he 
sprang  lightly  to  .the  ground  and  disappeared 
around  a  corner  of  the  cabin. 

Uncle  Poke  shook  his  fist  menacingly  and 
opened  his  mouth  in  an  abortive  effort  to 
speak;  but  words  failed  him  even  while  he 
was  giving  Billy  his  accustomed  measure  of 
hay  and  corn,  with  an  extra  ear  or  two, 
"kaze  it's  Chris'mus  times."    For  a  Ions 


while  afterward  he  sat  dejectedly  eyeing  the 
pot  of  rabbit-stew  that  swung  from  the  crane 
in  his  chimney,  for  hd  had  been  wounded  in 
a  very  vulnerable  spot.  Billy  was  not  only 
his  friend,  tried  and  true,  but  he  represent?*! 
all  that  was  left  to  him  of  his  small  family. 
Billy  had  drawn  the  wagon  which  brought 
himself  and  wife  to  their  new  home  here 
by  the  river,  and  it  was  upon  Billy's  patient 
back  that  "leetle  Jeems"  had  learned  to  ride. 

"An'  dat  blaek  scound'el  'lowed  ez  how  de 
buzzards  wuz  playin*  cyards  fur  his  po'  ole 
frame!"  he  muttered,  fiercely. 

Now  and  again  he  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  stumpy  cob-pipe,  refilled  it  with 
tobacco-crumbs  from  his  pocket,  and  lighted 
it  with  a  coal  of  Are  tossed  gingerly  from 
his  open  palm  into  its  bowl. 

Two  hours  or  more  passed  thus,  when,  with 
an  emphatic  gesture,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
exclaiming,  "Yas,  suh,  I'se  gwine  ter  do  it 
ef  It's  de  las'  ack!" 

He  donned  his  coonskin  cap,  and  repeated, 
slowly,  as  he  disappeared  through  the  front 
door,  "Right  dis  heah  minute,  suh,  ef  it's  de 
las'  ack!" 

He  did  not  pause  until  he  stood  within  the 
little  inclosure  before  Daddy  Dave's  cabin. 
"You,  Poliam!"  he  here  cried,  raising  his 
voice  in  the  stillness.  "You,  Poliam  Bony- 
part!  I  dar'  you  ter  show  so  much  ez  de 
p'int  o'  yo'  nose  outen  dat  do'!  I  done  Stan* 
yo'  sass  jes  ez  long  ez  Ise  gwine  ter,  an'  I 
come  heah  ter  l'arn  you  how  ter  mek  gams 
o'  er'  'specktable  boss  lak  Billy.  You's  er 
nice-lookin'  sumpun  ter  be  talkin'  'bout  bones, 
nohow,  bein'  ez  yo'  oon  entitle  ain't  nuffln  but 
Bonypart— you  black  rapscallion  you!" 

Uncle  Poke  had  not  contemplated  this  pun 
when  he  began  his  harangue,  and  valued  it 
the  more  because  it  came  extempore.  The 
windows  were  dark,  and  a  death-like  silence 
pervaded  the  little  house.  He  listened  in- 
tently, and  soon  convinced  himself  that 
Daddy  Dave  and  family  were  away— "gone 
ter  de  landin'  ter  buy  Chris'mus,  mebbe"— 
so  proceeded  to  relieve  his  overwrought  feel- 
ings by  discharging  a  veritable  fusillade  of 
invectives  at  Poliam  and  his  ilk.  Dark  clouds 
were  scudding  across  the  sky,  but  as  the  old 
man  turned  to  go  the  moon  came  out  for  an 
instant  and  revealed  to  his  astonished  gaze 
an  opossum  perched  on  the  end  of  a  pole 
that  was  stuck  in  a  chink  between  the  logs 
of  the  cabin. 

"Hi!"  shouted  Uncle  Poke,  chuckling,  "so 
yoii's  Poliam's  possum  whut  he  be'n  braggin' 
'bout,  is  you?  Dis  heah's  sho'  good  luck, 
comin'  'crost  you  so  lonesome-lookin',  kaze  I 
be'n  needin'  de  likes  ob  you  some  days. 
Nebber  mine  'bout  squirmin',  you  cayn't  git 
loose  wid  yo'  tail  kotch  'twix'  de  split  en' 
o'  dis  heah  saplin'." 

All  this  while  the  old  fellow  was  making 
his  way  toward  his  own  door  with  the  pole 
upon  his  shoulder.  His  tallow  dip  was  still 
blinking  and  sputtering  in  the  bottle,  which 
did  duty  as  a  candlestick,  when  his  neighbors 
returned,  but  none  of  them  surmised  the 
cause  of  his  being  up  so  late. 

His  conscience  pricked  him  somewhat  when 
he  remembered  how  he  was  visiting  Poliam's 
sins  upon  the  unoffending  heads  of  the  rest 
of  the  family,  but  he  salved  it  over  with  the 
comforting  reflection  that  "wile  varmints 
whut  roams  de  woods  don't  b'long  ter  nobody 
in  pertickular." 

"Dat's  de  trufe,"  he  reiterated  the  next 
day,  as  though  trying  further  to  patch  up  the 
weak  points  in  his  argument;  "dey's  all  wile 
varmints  whut  roams  de  woods,  an'  don't 
b'long  ter  nobody  in  pertickular.  Dat's  whut 
mek  I  say  lak  I  does  say.  Ef  dis  heah  same 
possum  hatter  be'n  er  tu'key  or  er  goose" — 
enumerating  the  fowls  upon  his  fingers — "or 
eben  down  twell  er  ole  'scovy  drake,  I  dassent 
fetch  er  fedder." 

The  old  man  continued  to  baste  the  opossum 
for  a  moment,  then  replaced  the  lid  on  the* 
oven  and  heaped  fresh  coals  upon  it. 

"Now,  on  de  'casion  o'  dis  heah  bein' 
Chris'mus,"  he  announced,  "whut  don't  git 
'roun'  but  wunst  ev'y  ye'r,  an'  considerin'  de 
fack  ob  whut  er  outdacious  rogue  Poliam  Is, 
it  do  sorter  jesterfy  my  cornshuns  dat  dis 
same  possum  Is  fat  an'  juicy.  Jeemses  rlb- 
er!  but  ain't  dem  sweet-taters  got  er  glee- 
some  smell  ter  er  hongry  man." 
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Heart 
Disease 


Ninety  Per  Cent  of  It  Really  Caused 
from  Poor  Digestion 

Eeal  organic  heart  trouble  is  incurahle,  but 
scarcely  one  case  in  a  hundred  is  organic. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  stomach  are  both 
controlled  by  the  same  great  nerves,  the  sympa- 
thetic and  pneumogastric,  and  when  the  stomach 


fails  to  properly  digest  the  food,  and  it  lies  in  the 
stomach  fermenting,  gases  are  formed  which  dis- 
tend the  organ,  causing  pressure  on  the  heart  and 
lungs,  causing  palpitation,  irregularity  and  short- 
ness of  breath. 

The  danger  from  this  condition  is  that  the  con- 
tinued disturbance  of  the  heart  sooner  or  later 
may  cause  real  organic  heart  trouble,  and,  in  fact, 
frequently  does  so. 

Furthermore,  poor  digestion  makes  the  blood 
thin  and  watery  and  deficient  in  red  corpuscles, 
and  this  further  irritates  and  weakens  the  heart. 

The  most  sensible  thing  to  do  for  heart  trouble 
is  to  insure  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the 
food. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  regular  use  after  meals 
of  some  safe,  pleasant  and  effective  digestive 
preparation,  like  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
which  may  he  found  at  most  drug-stores, 
and  which  contain  the  necessary  digestive 
elements  in  a  pleasant,  convenient  form. 

Thousands  of  people  keep  well  and  vigorous  by 
keeping  their  digestion  perfect  by  observing  the 
rule  of  taking  one  or  two  of  these  tablets  after 
each  meal,  or  at  least  after  each  hearty  meal. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  contain  TJ.  S.  P. 
pepsin,  diastase  from  malt  and  other  natural 
digestives  which  act  only  on  the  food,  digesting  it 
perfectly  and  preventing  acidity,  gases  and  the 
many  diseased  conditions  which  accompany  a 
weak  stomach. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  you 
may  know  you  are  not  taking  into  the  system  any 
strong  medicine  or  powerful  drug,  but  simply  the 
natural  digestive  elements  which  every  weak 
stomach  lacks. 

So  widely  known  and  popular  have  these  tablets 
become  that  they  are  now  sold  by  every  druggist 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 


FREE 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN 
For  One  Day's  Work 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
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W  e  will  send  you  a  Nickel-Plated 1 
"Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm, 
for  selling  18  pkgs.  of  BLUINE^  ' 
at  ten  cents  each.  Bluine  is 
the  best  laundry  bluing  in 
the  world, and  the  fast- 
est seller.  Send  your 
full  name  and  address 
by  return  mail,  and  we  will  for-  \ 
ward  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  our\ 
large  Premium  List.  It  Costs  Ton* 
Nothing.  Simply  send  us  the  money  ^  , 
you  get  for  the  Bluine,  and  we  will  ■ 
send  you  the  "Watch,  Chain  and  Charm,  postpaid. 

BLUINE  MFG.  CO.,  Box560,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

The  old  reliable  firm  who  sell  bonost  goods,  and  give  valuable  premiums. 


PRICES  REDUCED  ^1° 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.25  each 
I  $5.00  Quaker  "  "  3.50  each 
$10.00  "  "  "  each 
[  $1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  beat.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
.Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Hew  Cata- 
logue, special  60-Day  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.  Tour  last 
chance.  Sfew  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agents,  sales- 
I  men,  managers.  Wonder- 
ful sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  MT(  Co.,    97  World  Bide.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  GOLD  WATCH  FREE 

This  Elegant  Solid  G»ld  Filled  Hunting  Case 
Watch  (Ladies'  or  Gents'  eize),  17  jeweled  ex- 
pansion balance,  fully  guaranteed  American 
movement,  iB  given  free  to  each  person  sell- 
ing our  jewelry.   Send  your  namt  and  address 
and  we  will  send  18  pieces  of  jewelry  to  sell 
at  10c.  each.  When  sold  send  us  the  $1.80 
and  we  will  send  you  at  once,  prepaid, 
a  fully  guaranteed  American  movement 
Watch.  Address: 

ARTHUR  MFC.  CO., 

222  Arthur  Bldg.,  Attleboro,  Hiss. 


PLAYS 


BEST  LIST  OP  NEW  PLAYS.  825  Nos. 
Dialogs,  Speakers,  Hand  Books.  Catalog 
free.  T.  S.  DEN1SON,  Pob.,  Dept.  5,  Chicago. 


cpprXAPT  PC  at  wholesale.  Send 
Orc^  1 ALLEJ  f or  0tttai0g.  Agent! 
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He  passed  his  sleeve  across  his  lips  to 
remove  the  moisture  gathering  there,  and 
smacked  his  mouth  as  though  he  already 
tasted  the  savory  dish.  He  bustled  about 
the  room,  putting  things  to  rights,  but  all 
his  thoughts  seemed  to  focus  upon  the  oven, 
where  the  plump  little  opossum  lay  baking 
and  browning  hedged  about  with  sweet-po- 
tatoes. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  Uncle 
Poke  had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast,  for 
he  wanted  to  whet  his  appetite  to  its  utmost 
limit.  Opossum  was  a  luxury  he  seldom  in- 
dulged in  now  that  rheumatism  and  old  age 
had  set  their  seal  upon  him,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  partaken  of  with  undue  hasted 

"  'Tain't  gwine  ter  tek  me  long  ter  'vesti- 
gate  dis  heah  feas'.  komnio.jus'  ez  it  is,"  he 
argued,  smiling,  "an'  de  longer  I  puts  it  orf, 
de  longer  me  an'  dis  possum  kin  keep  comp'ny 
togedder." 

Pompey,  Uncle  Poke's  dog,  wagged  his  tail 
with  much  energy,  as  though  acquiescing  in 
the  assertion,  while  he  looked  from  his  mas- 
ter to  the  oven,  and  back  again,  swallowing 
hard. 

The  fact  that  all  day  Poliam  had  been 
seaching  high  and  low  for  his  "possum"  had 
added  no  little  to  Uncle  Poke's  enjoyment, 
and  he  laughed  now  as  he  thought  of  it. 

"Daddy  Dave  an'  Sis'  Tempy  an'  all  of  'em 
wuz  nosin'  'roun'  permisc'us  fur  Poliam's 
possum,"  he  remarked,  giving  vent  to  a  pro- 
longed guffaw. 

When  the  potatoes  and  opossum  were  both 
a  rich  brown  the  old  man  placed  the  oven, 
with  its  lid  off,  to  one  side  of  the  broad 
hearth,  and  gave  himself  just  half  an  hour 
to  wait  before  eating  his  Christmas  dinner. 

For  full  five  minutes  he  sat  with  his  eyes 
on  the  clock:  but  the  strain  was  too  much 
for  him,  his  head  fell  back  against  the  chim- 
ney, and  he  began  to  snore. 

A  knock  at  the  door  a  moment  afterward 
failed  to  arouse  him,  and  he  slept  peacefully 
while  a  man  lifted  the  latch  and  entered. 

Pompey  knew  him  at  once,  and  gave  way  to 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy. 

"Land  o'  Goshen!"  exclaimed  the  new- 
comer, patting  the  dog's  head,  "is  dis  heah 
you,  Pomp?  I  made  sho'  you  wuz  dead  an' 
gone.  Well,  'tain't  no  use  ter  try  ter  wake 
daddy  up.  Er  harrycane  couldn't  do  dat  twell 
he  done  finish  his  nap." 

"Leetle  Jeems"— little  no  longer— stood  for 
a  while  irresolutely,  his  eyes  wandering  from 
one  to  another  of  the  old  familiar  objects. 
Nothing  was  changed — his  saddle  still  hung 
from  the  peg  where  he  had  left  it  four  years 
before;  his  mother's  spinning-wheel,  much 
careened  to  one  side,  dusty  and  unused,  sat 
in  its  accustomed  corner,  and  the  same  faces 
looked  down  upon  him,  as  they  had  done  in 
his  childhood,  from  the  newspapers  pasted  on 
the  walls.  Turning  toward  the  oven  on  the 
hearth  he  sniffed  the  air  delightedly. 

"Possum  an'  taters  ez  sho'  ez  my  name's 
Jeems!"  he  exclaimed,  with  beaming  face. 

Without  more  ado  he  went  down  on  his 
knees  beside  the  oven,  tearing  off  brown,  juicy 
bits  of  the  meat  and  sandwiching  them  be- 
tween pieces  of  sugary  potato,  as  he  stowed 
them  away  in  his  capacious  mouth. 

"Um-uh!"  he  whispered,  "dis  is  fittin'  fur 
er  king!  I  wishes  my  naick  wuz  long  ez  de 
Miss'ippi  Riber,  an  twlcet  ez  crooked,  an' 
I  could  ta'se  de  possum  all  de  way  down! 
Ef  he  wuz  ter  wake  hisse'f  up  an'  ketch  me 
lak  I  is  he'd  jump  on  me  'dout  eben  waitin" 
ter  say  howdy,"  he  continued,  glancing  at 
his  father  between  bites. 

The  old  man  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep, 
and  Jeems  stopped  chewing  to  await  develop- 
ments, but  soon  the  snoring  began  anew. 

"S'posin'  I  mek  'tend  lak  he  done  eat  it 
hisse'f,"  said  the  son,  rising  to  his  feet  as 
a  happy  thought  struck  him. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words  he  thrust 
a  bone  between  Uncle  Poke's  finger  and 
thumb,  moistened  his  lips  and  whiskers  with 
gravy,  then  quickly  left  the  room. 

A  short  time  afterward  the  old  man  opened 
his  eyes,  and  they  rested  (all  unconscious 
that  his  prodigal  son  was  watching  him 
through  a  knot-hole  in  the  door)  upon  the 
wreck  of  his  Christmas  dinner. 

"Is  dis  heah  me  er  not  me?"  he  asked,  look- 
ing at  the  bone  in  a  dazed  fashion,  while  he 
tasted  the  gravy  on  his  lips.  "Ef  I  ain't  et 
dis  possum,  how — how  come  dis  heah  bone  in 
my  han'  an'  dis  heah  tas'e  in  my  mouf?  But 
yit  ag'in,  ef  I  is  et  it,  it  suttinly  is  de  lone- 
somes'  possum  whut  eber  I  mek  'quaintance 
wid!" 

So  bewildered  was  he  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  open,  and  looked  up  indifferently  as 
Jeems  entered. 

"Whut  ail  you,  daddy?"  he  queried,  inno- 
cently.   "You  looks  right  "stracted." 

"Is  you  stole  my  possum,  boy?"  demanded 
Uncle  Poke,  threateningly,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  his  son's  long  absence,  his  own  lone- 
liness— everything  save  the  present  misery. 

"Steal  yo'  possum?  Whut  possum?"  he 
asked,  in  well-feigned  astonishment.  "Ain't 
you  see  me  jes  dis  minute  git  heah?" 

After  the  first  shock  of  his  disappointment 
was  over  Uncle  Poke  found  time  to  welcome 
Jeems  more  fittingly  and  to  question  him  as 
to  his  checkered  career  during  his  long 
absence,  but  his  thoughts  still  persistently 
reverted  to  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
the  opossum. 

Jeems  threw  a  fresh  log  of  wood  on  the 
fire,  and  dropping  upon  a  convenient  chair 
<»t  there  watching  the  !eapla«t  bi«««. 
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A  Whole  Year  for  10  Cents 

The  greatest  World's  Fair  the  world  has  ever  seen  will  be 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1903.  Over  $30,000,000  has  been  raised 
for  it.  Thousands  of  men  are  at  work  preparing  "  Forest  Park," 
the  most  beautiful  park  in  the  West,  for  the  Fair.  THE  WINNER 
MAGAZINE,  the  largest  and  most  beautifully  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  in  the  West,  having  OVER  500,000  PAID 
SUBSCRIBERS,  is  now  illustrating  the  building  of  the  Great 
Fair  from  start  to  finish  by  photography,  and  will  contain,  in 
addition  to  its  great  stories  and  special  departments,  over 

150  FULL  AND  DOUBLE  PAGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF 

THE  GREAT  WORLD'S  FAIR  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


■wiWer 


In  the  next  twelve  numbers,  most  of  them  full  and  double  pages,  almost  as 
large  as  this  paper.  Each  number  of  The  Winner  Magazine  contains, 
besides,  from  FOUR  to  SIX  SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  STORIES,  96 
COLUMNS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  IN  FANCY  WORK,  FLORICULTURE. 
HOME  STUDY.  ETC.  BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED.  BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED,  THE  BEST  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED.  Each 
copy  of  The  Winner  Magazine  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole 
year's  subscription. 

By  special  arranuements  with  the-  publishers  of  THE  WINNER  MAG- 
AZINE, every  reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  can  have  this  great 
magazine  sent  to  them  every  month  for  a  whole  year,  by  sending  the 
small  sum  of 

10  CENTS  FOR  A  WHOLE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

THE  WINNER  MAGAZINE 

215  Winner  Building       -  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Relief  in  1  hour, 
comfort  in  2  hours 
and  a  complete  cure 
of  the  disease  in 
a  few  days  or 
no  charge 

EITHER  ACUTE  OR  CHRONIC 


DR.  S.  WHITEHALL 
The  distinguished  rheumatism 
specialist 


RHEUMATISM 

conquered  in  60  minutes,  and  all  pain  and  discomfort  stopped  In  two  hours  by  Dr.  Whitehall's  famous  cap- 
suleoids,  conveying  to  all  exactly  the  same  cure  for  which  the  brilliant  specialist  has  been  paid  fees  of  from 
8100  to  $500  in  his  practice.  On  sale  at  all  druggists,  50  cents.  All  druggists  are  authorized  to  refund  price  if 
you  try  a  box  without  satisfaction.  Price  is  made  low  so  all  may  try  it.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  medical  wonders,  surpassing  the  belief  of  almost  any  one.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  advertise. 
Doctors  and  chemists  have  found  some  things  in  the  past  which  would  afford  slight  relief.  But  the  advertis- 
ing of  such  remedies  as  "cures  "  makes  it  now  almost  impossible  to  impress  the  afflicted  with  a  serious  real- 
ization of  what  this  discovery  means.  It  means  true  salvation  from  rheumatic  suffering.  If  druggists  in  your 
neighborhood  are  out  of  it,  send  50  cents  direct  to  the  Dr.  Whitehall  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  To  all  who  send 
for  it  we  say,  if  you  prove  to  us  you  have  used  a  box  of  the  capsuleoids  without  marked  immediate  relief,  and 
continue  its  use  without  a  complete  cure  in  a  reasonable  time,  Dr.  Whitehall  will  seud  you  a  check  for  gIO.00. 


REGISTERED  IN  U.  8.  PATENT  OFFICE,  SEPT.  24,  1901. 


WIDE  AWAKE 
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Any  girl  can  earn  this 
beautiful  Imported 
dressed  Doll  nearly  two 
feet  tall,  a  perfect  beauty 
imported  direct  from  Eur- 
ope. This  lovely  doll  has  a 
beautiful  turning  bisque 
head,  pearly  teeth,  long 
golden  nair,  natural  sleep- 
ing eyes,  jointed  body  .real 
slippers,  stockings,etc,  by 
introducing  our  latest  Par- 
isian Novelties,  ladies  and 
misses  belt  pins,  hair  bar- 
rettes,  beauty  pins,  etc.,  at 
ten  cents  per  card.  Our 
Grand  30  day  Prop- 
osition which  is  apart 
from  above,  send  us  your 
full  name  <ft  address  &  w  e 
will6endyoul5cardsofour 
latest  Parisian  Novelties 
postpaid.  You  sell  at  ten 
cents  per  card  and  return 
^  us  $1.60,  we  will  send  you 
^^^^^^^^■■■^^^^^^^^  (all  charges  prepaid)  a 
beautiful  Imported  French  Doll  also  a  gold  finished  ring. 

FRENCH  NOVSbTY  CO,,  Otot,  45,  BrWgfpert,  Germ. 
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A  BIG 
INCOME 

We  have  several  cities 
yet  to  be  assigned  for  reg- 
ular routes  for  a  standard, 
popular  magazine.  An 
unusual  opportunity  for 
energetic  men  and  women. 
Work  that  is  both  agree- 
able and  profitable.  Full 
particulars  sent  free. 

Address  W.  C.  O'KANE 
120  West  High  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Jk.N¥ARY  1,  1902 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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BIGGER  BOX 
SAME  PRICE. 


Enameline 

THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brilliant.  Clean, 
Easily  Applied. 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER  YET! 
FIRE  PROOF!! 
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ONE  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION  FREE 

to  the 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

WRITE  to  us  for  12  copies  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion and  we  will  send  them  to 
you  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Sell  Them  to  Your  Friends 

at  JO  cents  each,  and  then  send 
us  the  money,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents.  After  doing  this 
.  we  will  enter  your  name  on  our 
list  for  a  year's  subscription 
free.  If  you  are  already  a  sub- 
scriber we  extend  your  subscrip- 
tion one  year.    Write  at  once. 

THE  CROW  ELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

DEPT.  M,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Catarrh  and 
Consumption 

I  have  spent  nearly  50  years  in  the  treatment  of  the  above 
named  troubles  and  believe  I  have  effected  more  perm- 
anent cures  than  any  specialistin  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. As  I  must  soon  retire  from  active  life,  I  will,  from 
this  time  on,  send  the  means  of  treatment  and  cure  as 
used  in  my  practice,  Free  and  post-paid  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  suffers  from  these  loathsome, 
dangerous  and  disgusting  diseases.  My  treatment 
will  positively  give  prompt  relief  and  cure  in  the 
worst  cases.  This  Is  a  sincere  offer  which  anyone 
Is  free  to  accept.  Addresss,  PROFESSOR  J.  A. 
Lawrence,  114  West  32d  St.,  Mew  York* 


SPRAYER 


Write  for  full  details.    For  the 
garden,  farm,  poultry  house,  barn, 
I  orchard,  etc.  Self-operating.  You  hold 
the  hose— the  Sprayer  does  the  work, 
Exterminates   Insects      from  Vegetables, 
I  Sprays  Trees,  Showers    Gardens,  Washes 
Carriages,     l  trans   Windows.     Our  new 

"Kant-Klog"  Nozzle 

IS  A  DANDY.     CAN  BE  USED  ON  ANY  SPRAYER 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  next  10  days  to  introduce  this 
wonderful  new  nozzle  we  wiil  send  sample  and  take 
your  old  nozzle  as  part  pay.   Agents  make  big  money. 
.Rochester  Spray  Pomp  Co.,  11  Bait  Ave,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Our  premium  watch  has  %  SOLID  GOLD  laid  case,  hand, 
some  diil,  duit  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  patant  escape. 
ment.expanaioD  balance. quick  train, and  highly  finished 
And  U  a  remarkable  watch.  We  guarantee  it,  and  with 
proper  care  it  should  wear  and  giro  satisfaction  for  20 
yean.  The  movement  is  an  AMERICAN  make,  and  you 
can  rely  upon  it  that  when  yon  own  one  of  those  truly 
handsome  watches  yon  will  at  all  times  have  the  correct 
timeinyourposaession.  DO  YOU  WANT  A  WATCH  OP 

TcTiR!  WE  GIVE  IT  FREE  S 

anyone  for  selling  18  pieces  of  our  handsome  jewelry,  for 
10c.  each;  (each  set  with  an  exquisite  jewel).  Regular 
price  25c.  each.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  yon  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry  postpaid.  When 
•old  send  us  the  $1.80,  and  we  will  send  you  theht,adsome 
watch.  We  trust  you  and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot 
Bell.  We  propos*  to  giyo  away  these  watches  limply  to  ad- 
vertise our  business.  No  catch-words  In  this  advertise- 
ment WALTER  S.  SIMPSON,  New  York. 


FITS 


DR.  F.  B. 


I  wish  every  person  in 
the  U.  S.  suffering  with 
Fits, Epilepsy  or  Fall- 
ing Sickness  to  send  for 
one  of  my  large-sized  16- 
ounce  bottles  FREE. 

GRANT,  Dept.  136,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AKURE  CURES  ACHES 

positively  cures  all  kinds 
or  Rheumatic  Pains,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Croup, 
sprains.  Bruises  and  Sore  Feet.  Relieves  Tooth- 
ache  and  Ear=ache  instantly.  By  mail,  postpaid,  25c. 
AKURE  CO.,  611  Union  Trust  Building,  BALTIMORE,  IAD. 


YOU 


get  the  best  FRUIT  TREES,  all  kinds,  all  varieties, 
at  the  lowest  prices  from  us.  Write  for  free  Catalogue, 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Ho\  1803.  Pansvllle,  N.  V. 
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IDDLE  AGED  OR  ELDERLY  HAN  WANTED  in  every  locality. 
Honorable,  Scaple,  Permanent  business/  profits,  100  to  250 
peroent.  Write  today.  Beach  l  .Klngslej,  Binghamton,  H.T. 

^  i«I^h  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


"Is  you  hongry,  boy?"  asked  bis  daddy, 
shuffling  toward  tbe  cupboard  in  the  corner 
and  bringing  to  light  sundry  pieces  of  cold 
corn-dodger  and  bacon. 

"I  seen  Poliam  jes  now  whilst  I  wuz  comin' 
'long,"  announced  JeetUS,  pretending  not  to 
have  heard,  "an'  he  'low  ez  how  some  pusson 
done  stole  his  Chris'mus  possum.  Whar  you 
git  yo'n  f'um,  daddy?" 

The  sequence  of  the  two  questions  was 
most  suggestive,  and  the  old  man  winced 
slightly,  but  still  preserved  a  bold  front. 
"Whar  you  reckiu?"  he  asked,  gruffly. 

.Teems  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  reply, 
and  was  once  more  gazing  into  the  fire,  when 
he  felt  a  touch  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Jeems,  honey,"  inquired  Uncle  Poke,  in 
wheedling  tones,  "does  you  'menibah  ef  dat 
possum  o'  mine  whut  you  stole  sot  light  on 
yo'  stumiok?" 

"Light  ez  er  fedder,"  answered  Jeems, 
coughing  behind  his  hand  so  as  to  disguise  a 
laugh. 

A  long  silence  ensued. 

"I  does  wish  ter  grashus  Poliam  hatter  et 
his  ole  possum  his  oonse'f,  don't  you,  daddy?" 
queried  Jeems,  weakly,  beginning  to  feel  the 
ill  effects  of  his  overabundant  meal. 

"Who,  me?"  demanded  the  old  man,  scratch- 
ing his  woolly  head  in  bewilderment.  "Well, 
chile,  ef  it  hatter  sarved  him  do  same  trick 
ez  what  it  done  me  I  p'int'ly  spresserfy  dat 
I  does!" 


A  Modern  Ark 

The  newest  of  queer  religious  sects  is  the 
Association  of  Christian  Brethren,  which  is 
sailing  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  modern 
imitation  of  the  Ark  to  tell  people  that  the 
millennium  is  surely  coming  in  1941.  "Megid- 
do"  is  the  name  of  the  boat,  and  pearly  one 
hundred  persons — men,  women  and  children — 
live  on  her.  Megiddov  according  to  the 
brethren,  means  "The  Lord  is  in  this  place 
with  an  army." 

The  president  of  the  sect  is  L.  T.  Nichols, 
who  is  also  its  founder.  He  taught  his  doc- 
trines for  several  years  at  Minneapolis,  and 
gathered  around  him  a  congregation,  of 
which  those  on  board  the  Megiddo  represent 
less  than  one  half. 

With  the  aid  of  his  parishioners  Nichols 
built  the  boat  at  Lyons,  Iowa,  and  she  was 
launched'  two  weeks  ago.  The  doctrine  of 
the  organization  is  that  the  world  is  to  un- 
dergo a  complete  transformation  forty  years 
from  now. 

Men's  bodies  are  to  be  so  changed  that 
they  can  travel  through  space.  Every  planet 
will  then  be  visited,  and  for  that  reason,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  brethren  study  astronomy. 
Exactly  how  the  human  body  is  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  flying-machine  the  brethren 
do  not  specify. 

Among  their  other  predictions,  more  or  less 
picturesque,  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
mountains  of  the  earth  will  be  leveled  and 
the  valleys  raised,  until  the  world  is  one 
vast  plain,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture. 

There  are  fifty  state-rooms  on  the  boat  for 
the  members  of  the  society,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  married,  and  two  elaborately  fur- 
nished apartments  for  Mr.  Nichols  and  his 
wife.  A  large  room  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
deck  is  used  for  meetings. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  half-past  one  in 
the  afternoon  and  again  in  the  evening  all  on 
board  except  the  captain  and  engineer  assem- 
ble for  prayer,  Scripture  reading  and  the 
singing  of  gospel  hymns.  The  music  is  led  by 
a  full  brass  band,\  an  organ  and  two  pianos. 
Then  Mr.  Nichols  delivers  a  sermon,  urging 
his  followers  to  greater  piety. 

The  entire  boat  is  heated  by  steam  from 
the  boiler  in  the  engine-room,  and  all  the 
lights  are  made  from  a  kind  of  water-gas  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Nichols.  Everything  on  the 
boat  has  a  ritual  significance  to  the  brethren 
— the  purple,  red  and  blue  braid  on  the  uni- 
forms which  all  wear,  tbe  red  crescents  and 
stars  on  their  breasts,  the  pulpit,  the  scrip- 
tural mottoes  and  the  walls. 

For  the  present  each  family  provides  its 
own  meals,  because  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen  are  not  completed;  but  as  soon  as 
possible  the  entire  community  will  eat  at  a 
common  table. 

There  are  twelve  children  on  board,  all  over 
six  years  old,  who  do  not  speak  above  a 
whisper  in  the  presence  of  their  elders  unless 
addressed  by  them.  They  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  sect,  and  the  little  girls  wear  their 
hair  cropped  short  exactly  like  the  boys. 
They  are  taught  regularly  by  some  of  the 
women. 

■The  reason  the  brethren  have  chosen  a  boat 
for  their  work  of  preparing  the  world  for  the 
spectacular  millennium  which  they  predict  is 
that  they  believe  they  can  lead  holier  lives 
themselves  by  being  shut  off  in  a  large  meas- 
ure from  the  evil  influences  of  the  world. 
The  society  owns  a  big  tent,  seventy-five  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  however,  in  which 
they  will  hold  meetings  at  every  point  they 
touch. 

President  Nichols  holds  himself  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  support  of  his  followers, 
though  they  add  somewhat  to  the  revenue  of 
the  community  by  the  manufacture  of  lamps 
and  small  wares.  The  members  of  the  society 
expect  to  live  on  the  Megiddo  until  the  day 
of  the  millennium. 

The  captain  and  the  engineer  of  the  boat 
are  the  only  members  aboard  of  her  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  sect.— New  York  Sun. 
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FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

"New  Rival"    "Leader"  "Repeater" 


|F  you  are  looking  for  reliable  shotgun  am- 
munition, the  kind  that  shoots  where  you 
point  your  gun,  buy  Winchester  Factory 
Loaded  Shotgun  Shells:  "New  Rival,"  loaded  with 
Black  powder;  "Leader"  and  "Repeater,"  loaded 
with  Smokeless.  Insist  upon  having  Winchester 
Factory  Loaded  Shells,  and  accept  no  others. 
ALL  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM 


Fouijdatioi;  o/*&  Fortune"** 

is  already  laid  for  you  in  the  productive  lands  of  the  middle  west, 
now  offered  to  settlers  at  50c  an  acre  and  up,  and  on  ten  years 
credit.  Nearly  seven  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for  sheep  and 
cattle  raising  await  you — the  most  profitable  industry  in  the  west. 
Farming  land  also  in  districts  tributary  to  the  great  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah.  If 
you  would  rather  be  a  wealthy  man  in  the  west  than  a  per- 
petually poor  man  in  the  east — if  you  are  a  renter  or  _  mortgage 
burdened — write  today  for  large  maps  and  full  particulars  of  a 
lifetime's  opportunity.    No  charge.  Address 

B.  A.  McALL ASTER,  Land  Commissioner, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,     -  Omaha,  Neb. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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CUT  YOUR  iCE 


THE 
"iCE 
KINO" 


WITH  A  FIRST-CLASS 

ice  Plow 

Manufactured  especially  for 
email  ice  harvesters.  Cuts  as 
much  Ice  in  a  day  as  50  men 
can  cut  with  saws.  Send  for 


!  52paee  catalogue,  edition  26,  "How  to  Harvest  Ice"  mailed  on  request.  Stocks  in  all  principal  : : 
•  Western  cities.  \VM.  T.  WOOD  &  CO.,  ARLINGTON,  MASS.,  Ice  Tool  Makers.  Established  1834,  * 


DO  YOU  STRUGGLE  ALONG 

WITHOUT  POWER? 

You  will  never  do  so  again  if  you  once  use  one  of  the  WEBSTER 
VERTICAL  GASOLINE  ENGINES.  A  little  engine  for  the  farmer, 
miller,  sawyer,  dairyman,  occupying  but  25  square  inches  floor  space, 
that  develops  2J^  actual  h.  p.  at  a  cost  of  from  2  to  3  cents  per  hour. 
ENTIRELY  SELF-CONTAINED.  Useful  for  anything  where  power 
can  be  applied.  No  fireman  or  coal  bill.  So  simple  any  one  can  run  it. 
Our  illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  both  Vertical  and  Horizontal 
engines  of  all  kinds  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

WEBSTER  MFG.  CO.,  1080  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


BUY  A  MILL 


for  Grinding  Peed.  Table  Heal  and 
for  Custom  Work, 

with  the  same  care  you  would  buy  a  horse  or  cow.  There  are  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  horses  and  cows— and  mills.  Our  portable 


BUHR  STONE  MILLS 


are  no  experiment.  Fifty  years  of  making  them  and  tens  of  thousands  in  nse 
attest  their  quality.  No  matter  what  state  or  territory  you  reside  in,  we  will 
send  you  names  of  people  in  your  state  who  use  our  mills,  to  whom  you  can 
write  for  facts.  Let  us  send  you  these  names  and  our  "Book  on  Mills,"  both  Free. 
We  guarantee  each  mill,  and  let  you  TR  Y  them  before  the  money  is  paid* 
And,  the  price  is  a  direct  factory  price.    Write  us. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders, 
Established  l&l.  15  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WE  SELL  YOU  DRUGS  BY  MAIL 

and  can  save  you  15  to  75  per  cent  on  every  article  you  select  from  our  lllus= 
trated  Drug  Book.  It  contains  a  list  of  15,000  drugs,  medicines,  family  reme- 
dies, surgical  instruments,  sick  room  appliances,  trusses,  veterinary  prepare  I 
ationN,  flavoring  extracts,  paints,  oils,  etc.  Over  1500  illustrations.  Quality  and  purity 
of  every  article  guaranteed  by  us.  Drug  Book  costs  us  82  each.  We  send  it  for  10  cents —  I 
just  enough  to  pay  mailing  charges.    We  refund  that  amount  on  the  first  order  you 
send  us.  Get  a  copy  at  once  and  keep  it  for  reference.  You  can  never  tell  when  you  will  I 
need  help.    We  are:  "The  Only  Mall  Order  Drag  House  In  the  World." 

HELLER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  DEPT. 34    CHICAGO,  ILLS.. 


FOUR   BOTTLES  FREE! 

We  will  send  four  Dottles  of  our  unrivalled  remedy,  securely  packed  In  wooden 
box,  like  cut,  no  distinguishing  marks,  postpaid,  FEEE.  This  remedy,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  practice,  study  and  experiment  in  leading  European  hospitals, 
is  unsurpassed  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  ALL  BLOOD  DISEASES  and 
the  resulting  different  forms  of  Eruptions  and  Ulcers.  We  also  send  free  val- 
uable pamphlet  describing  the  cause  and  growth  of  skin  disease  and  the  proper 
treatmentof  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Itching  of  the  Skin,  Eczema.  Liver 
Spots,  and  all  skin  diseases.  Inherited  or  self-acquired.  Loss  of  Hair.  Ulcers 
Running  Sores,  Pains  of  a  Neuralgic  or  Rheumatic  Nature,  BLOOD 
POISON,  etc.  There  Is  a  certain  cure  for  your  affliction.  WRITE  TODAY. 
Address  KENT  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  331  Houseman  Bldg,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


mnrrure 

CASE 


This  ELEGANT  Watch  %ZM 

Before  you  buj  a  watoh  out  this  out  and  send  to  us  'with 
your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  by  express 
for  examination  a  handsome  \A/  ATC  H  AND 

CHAIN  C.  O.  D.  S3. 75.  »°ubi* 

hunting  cuse  beautifully  engraved,  Btem  wind  and 
stem  set,  fitted  with  richly  j  eweled  movement  and 
Guaranteed  a  correct  timekeeper;  with  long  Gold 
plated  chain  for  Ladies  or  vest  chain  for  Gents. 
If  you  consider  it  equal  to  any  $85.00  GOLD 
FILLED  WATCH  Warranted  20  YEARS 
pay  the  express  agent  13.75  and  It  is  yours.  Our 
20  year  guarantee  cent  with  each  watch.  Mention 
ifyou  want  Gents'  or  Ladies'  size.  Address 
FARMER Ss  CO..D63 ,  23  Qulney SI. .CHICAGO. 


Employment  I 


that  nets  950  to 
#175  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  pleasant, 
town  or  country, 
—— ^— ^— — — —  traveling  or  at 
home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  bnt 
can  succeed  In  It  wherever  the  English  language  is  used. 
Mo  Investment,  no  risk.  Special  inducements  HOW. 
Address  B.  Ru»bd.  *s>s  n««  ISM*.,  stfW 


ENTIRELY  NEW 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  Invaluable  reference  works  in 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  of  1900  and  Crop  Statistics. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Agents  Wanted 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Enables  agents  to  double 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored  Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.  Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

TBE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 
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3,000  PRICELESS  RECIPES 


AND  SECRETS 


^The  Farm 
The  Store 


The  Home 
The  Workshop 


AND  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LIFE 


COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME 


ILLUSTRATED 


FREE 


A  MATCHLESS  COLLECTION 


SEE  OFFERS  BELOW 


An  unparalleled  new  book,  presenting-  in  compact  form  an  unequaled,  priceless  collection  of  formulas 
and  recipes  for  housekeepers,  farmers,  dairymen,  gardeners,  fruit-growers,  and  a 

complete,  indexed  collection  for  all  the  trades. 

A  Never-Failing  Friend,  a  Money-Saver  and  a  Money-Earner 

A  wonderful  collection.  Hundreds  of  the  recipes  given  are  secret  formulas.  The  value  of  these  secrets  to  the  house- 
hold, the  farmer,  the  storekeeper,  the  workman,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  They  will  save  the  cost  of  the  book  a  dozen 
times  over.  More  than  that,  they  will  provide  a  means  of  making  large  sums  of  money  through  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  easily  prepared,  yet  extremely  valuable,  articles,  the  methods  of  making  which  are  not  generally  known. 


Facilv  I  InrWctnnrf  Every  recipe  in  this  sPlendid  book  i9 

Lazily  UIIUCI^LUUU  carefully  and  plainly  written,  so  that 
all  can  be  easily  understood.  Not  only  does  the  book  tell  the  way  an 
article  can  be  made,  but  it  gives  such  complete  directions  that  any  one  can 
go  ahead  and  make  the  article  without  additional  knowledge  or  study. 
Complete  tables  are  given,  showing  the  different  weights  and  measures. 
Also  descriptive  chapters,  explaining  completely  the  different  processes 
commonly  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  our  staple  articles. 


Handy  Classification 


The  entire  book  is  arranged  by 
departments,  so  that  you  can  read- 
ily turn  to  whatever  kind  of  article  you  want  to  find.  Under  each  depart- 
ment the  different  recipes  are  alphabetically  arranged,  making  an  invaluable 
classification.  Besides  this  there  is  a  complete  alphabetical  index  in  the 
back  of  the  book.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  find  any  one  of  the  three 
thousand  recipes.  You  are  not  compelled  to  go  through  an  elaborate 
process  to  find  anything  you  want. 


SEVEN  COMPLETE  INVALUABLE  DEPARTMENTS 


The  Farm  and  Dairy 


Gives  hundreds  of  priceless  for- 
mulas and  recipes,  including  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers,  instructions  for  draining,  secret  weather-guides, 
storing  and  curing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  destruction  of  noxious 
worms  and  other  pests,  how  to  tell  the  number  of  plants  or  trees  to  an  acre, 
short-cut  rules  to  measure  hay,  how  to  make  axle-grease,  quantity  of  seed 
of  various  kinds  of  plants  required  for  a  given  space,  quantity  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  table  of  rules  for  determining  coming  changes  in  weather  by  the 
changes  in  the  moon,  how  to  preserve  eggs,  etc.,  etc.  Also  four  diagrams 
showing  the  modes  of  cutting  up  the  various  joints  and  steaks  of  the  ox, 
the  calf,  the  sheep  and  the  hog. 


The  Household 


Gives  invaluable  recipes  for  renovating  and 
cleaning  all  kinds  of  household  articles, includ- 
ing the  recipe  for  the  wonderful  "Magic  Dirt  Annihilator,"  recipes  for 
the  laundry,  for  repairing  and  polishing  all  kinds  of  articles,  for  the 
destruction  of  roaches,  bugs,  flies  and  other  household  pests,  household 
miscellany  of  dozens  of  splendid  formulas  and  secrets. 


Medical  Preparations 


Correct  classification,  how  to 
prepare  liniments,  ointments, 
infusions,  salves,  cerates,  lozenges,  troches,  cough-medicines,  cough-drops, 
plasters,  poultices,  syrups,  tinctures,  essences,  elixirs.  Also  a  section  on 
popular  patent  medicines,  including  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
tonics,  alteratives,  stomachics,  etc.,  etc.  These  formulas  are  of  the  great- 
est value.  They  have  been  tested  and  found  effectual.  Directions  are 
given  with  each  recipe. 


General  Trades 


The  baker  and  confectioner,  including  rec- 
ipes for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice- 
cream, sherbets  and  water-ices,  valuable  recipes  for  making  syrups  and 
flavors, .  medicinal  liquors  and  beverages,  including  formulas  of  the  utmost 
value,  telling  how  to  make  scores  of  tonics,  bitters  and  cordials  that  can 
be  sold  at  immense  profit,  various  recipes  for  the  sick-room,  the  manufac- 
ture of  glues,  cement,  mucilage,  paste,  sealing-wax,  solders,  alloys  and 
rare  and  valuable  compositions.  Also  polishes  for  leather,  hints  for 
trappers  and  hunters,  how  to  stuff  birds  and  animals,  the  manufacture 
of  paints,  stains,  varnishes,  japans,  and  recipes  for  the  farrier. 


Toilet  Articles 


How  to  make  perfumes,  distilled  waters  and 
oils,  sachet-powders,  skin  preparations,  cos- 
metics, preparations  for  the  hands,  nails  and  feet,  hair-restoratives,  tonics 
and  washes,  curling-fluids,  pomades,  preparations  to  use  in  shaving,  tooth- 
powders,  washes  and  pastes,  and  toilet  and  medicinal  soaps. 


Chemical  Preparations 


Inks,  ink-erasers,  gildings, 
copying-pads,  gold  and  silver 
plating  powders,  fireworks  and  explosives.  ' 


Aanor^l  Microllanv  Foi'mulas  of  sreat  value  and  useful- 

VFCIICI  ai  IYII9lsC:ilCIIiy  ness  not  included  under  the  other 
departments.  Includes  a  large  number  of  extremely  valuable  secrets, 
such  as  etching  on  copper,  manufacture  of  celluloid,  artificial  ivory,  molds 
and  dies,  etc.  Peculiar  experiments,  hints  on  patents  and  inventions,  and 
many  other  articles  of  the  greatest  interest  and  of  measureless  value. 


I We  will  send  this  wonderful  Recipe  Book  free, 
post-paid,  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

2 We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  this  Recipe  Book  for  only  40  cents. 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cask  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


HOW 
TO 

GET 
IT 


Two  Premiums  to  One  Subscriber 

Notice  particularly  that  you  can  get  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  and  a  magnificent  picture,  both 
for  35  cents,  as  advertised  on  another  page.  As 
a  special  offer  we  will  send  this  Recipe  Book  for 
only  15  cents  additional  if  ordered  at  same  time. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


January  1,  1902 
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A  NEW  CURE  FOR 

Rheumatism 

Of  Which  Any  Suffering 
Reader  Can  Have 

A  50-CENT 
BOX  FREE! 


On  the  theory  "that  seeing  is  believing,"  John 
A.  Smith,  of  Milwaukee,  wants  every  one  to  try 
his  remedy  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  at  his  ex- 
pense. For  that  reason  he  proposes  tp  distribute 
26,000  free  50-oent  boxes  among  all  persons  send- 
ing him  their  addresses.  Mr.  Smith  had  suffered 
all  the  agony  and  torture  from  rheumatism, 
tried  all  the  remedies  known  and  yet  utterly 
failed  to  find  relief. 

At  times  he  was  so  helpless  that  he  had  to  take 
morphine,  and  after  considerable  doctoring  he 
gave  up  in  despair.  He  began  studying  into  the 
causes  of  rheumatism,  and  after  much  exper- 
imenting he  finally  hit  upon  a  combination  of  drugs 
which  completely  cured  him.  The  result  was  so 
beneficial  to  his  entire  system  that  he  called  his 
new-found  remedy  "  Gloria  Tonic."  Those  of 
his  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors  suffering  from 
rheumatism  were  next  cured,  and  Mr.  Smith  con- 
cluded to  offer  his  remedy  to  the  world.  But  he 
found  the  task  adifncult  one,  as  nearly  everybody 
had  tried  a  hundred  or  more  remedies,  and  they 
couldn't  be  made  to  believe  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  But  an  old  gen- 
tleman from  Seguin,  Texas,  wrote  him,  saying  if 
Mr.  Smith  would  send  him  a  sample  he  would  try 
it,  but  as  he  had  suffered  forty-one  years,  and 
wasted  a  fortune  with  doctors  and  advertised 
remedies,  he  wouldn't  buy  anything  more  until 
he  knew  it  was  worth  something.  The  sam- 
ple was  sent,  he  purchased  more,  and  the  result 
was  astonishing.  He  was  completely  cured.  This 
gave  Mr.  Smith  a  new  idea,  and  ever  since  that 
time  he  has  been  sending  out  free  sample  boxes  to 
all  who  apply.  In  Prosser.  Neb.,  it  cured  a  lady 
of  67  who  had  suffered  fifty-two  years.  In  Foun- 
tain City,  Wis.,  it  cured  Hon.  Jacob  Sexauer,  a 
gentleman  of  70,  who  -suffered  for  thirty-three 
years.  In  Perrvsburg,  Ohio,  it  cured  a  gentleman 
70  years  old.  In  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  it  cured 
Mrs.  John  Gehr,  who  had  suffered  for  thirty 
rears.  Eev.  C.  Sund,  of  Harrisville,  Wis.,  tested 
jhis  remarkable  cure  on  two  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, one  who  had  suffered  fifteen  and  the 
other  twenty-five  years,  both  were  completely 
cured.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  it  cured  Mr.  F.  Faerber, 
of  The  Concordia  Publishing-House.  InVandalia, 
111.,  it  cured  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sayles,  78  years  of  age, 
who  was  so  crippled  that  she  could  not  dress  her- 
self. In  Bennington,  Vt.,  it  cured  an  old  man 
whom  the  best  physicians  of  Worms  and  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  called  incurable.  This  old  gen- 
tleman had  walked  for  twenty  years  on  crutches, 
both  legs  having  been  lame.  He  can  now  walk 
like  a  young  man.  Even  prominent  physicians 
had  to  admit  that  "  Gloria  Tonic  "  is  a  positive 
success,  among  them  Dr.  Quintero,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Venezuela,  to  whom  it  was  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Consul.  In  thousands  of 
other  instances  the  result  has  been  the  same.  It 
cured  many  cases  which  defied  Hospitals,  Drugs, 
Electricity  and  Medical  Skill,  among  them  per- 
sons over  75 years  old. 

■  Mr.  Smith  will  send  a  50-cent  box,  also  his  illus- 
trated book  on  rheumatism,  absolutely  free  of 
charge,  to  any  reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
for  he  is  anxious  that  everybody  should  profit  by 
his  good  fortune.  It  is  a  remarkable  remedy,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  cure  any  case  of 
rheumatism,  no  matter  how  severe  it  may  be. 
Mr.  Smith's  address  in  full  is: 

JOHN  A.  SMITH 
3167  Oermania  Bldg.,    -    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


IS 
tl 


md  us  your  address  and  we 
.  will  show  you  how  to  make 
|  S3  a  day  absolutely  sure; 
we  furnish  the  work  and 
teach  you  free;  you  work  in  the  locality  where  you  live.  Send 
us  your  address  and  we  will  explain  the  business  fully.  Remember  we  guaran- 
tee a  clear  profit  of  |3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.    Write  at  once, 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  456,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STAMMER 

Our  200-page  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stammering" 
sent  Free  to  any  address.  Enclose  6  centB  to  pay  postage. 
Lkwis  Stammbkisg  Bchoul,  94  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, TJlcers  and  all 
Skin  and  Female  Diseases.  "Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  DR.  W.  O.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


J  M  f\  wm  Silk  Fringo  Cards,  Love,  Transparent,  Es» 
I  fl  M  M  cort  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puzzles, 
m^m  mm  I  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  &C.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Name  i 
Cards,  Biscrest  CaUlofuc.  Send  2c.  stamp  I 
foralL  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  I 


CARDS 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


WRITE  f, 


SOLID  GOLDvi«i*. 

for  idling  only  one  box.  No  Advanr,.  M.-.n?v  K«|uirod. 
GARFIELD  GUM  C0..Bx07,  MEADVILLE.PA. 


AGENTS  Ty  SfoK7  Battles'  Seeds 
New  plan.   Quick  Bales.    Splendid  outfit.    Write  to-day. 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


NEW  Ssmple  Style.  ENVELOPE,  811*  Fringe 
PlDflC30  Now  Son".  100  Bleb  and  Rao? 
U  A  tt  U  O  Jokes,  1  paok  Fun  Cards,  1  Escort, 
and  1  Acquaintance  Cards,  8tandard  Beau  Cateher,  &o. 
jUI  for  8  Cento.     CROWN  CARD  CO.,  B80,  Columbna,  Ohio. 

WRITE  I  AnV  nitPTHDO  STATE  YOUR  TROUBLE 

the  LAUY  UUUTUnS  and  be  cured  at  home 

OUR  REMEDY  GIVES  RELIEF  IN  84  HOURS.  AdtlresB 
WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  59,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ft  A  ll  II  fl  Bend  2c.  stamp  for  New  SAMPLE  BOOK 
IsUKI  l\  of  all  the  FINEST  Styles  in  GoldBeeoled 
WrillUW  Edce.Bidden  Name.Silk  Frinee.Envclope 
>and  foiling  Cards  for  1902.  We  seU  GENUINE  CARDS, 
J  Not  Trash.   UN  ION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


liri  $9  TRUSS  'ffi*  IBBEM 

yon  write  to-day.  Eggleston  Trass  Co.,  Chicago. 


$50 


A  MONTH  earned  distributing  samples.  Enclose  stamp. 
INTER'L  DIS.  BUKEAC,  150  Nassau  St.,  HEW  YORK. 


BED-WETTIN8 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  E,  May,  Bloomington,  111. 


TMBC    HgsHHfeM  wmLr.ni>  wtt»  n»ar>.  annmrram 

TAPt- WORN  xtzm* 


How  the  Marriage  Fee  Was  Raised 

A poor  couple  living  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
went  to  the  priest  for  marriage,  and 
were  met  with  a  demand  for  the 
marriage  fee.  It  was  not  forth- 
coming. Both  the  consenting  parties 
were  rich  in  love  and  in  their  prospects,  but 
destitute  of  financial  resources.  The  father 
was  obdurate.  "No  money,  no  marriage,"  he 
said. 

"Give  me  lave,  your  riverence,"  said  the 
blushing  bride,  "to  go  get  the  money." 

It  was  given,  and  she  sped~forth  on  the 
delicate  mission  of  raising  a  marriage  fee  out 
of  pure 'nothing.  After  a  short  interval  she 
returned  with  the  sum  of  money,  and  the 
ceremony  was  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  When  the  parting  was  taking  place 
the  newly  made  wife  seemed  a  little  un- 
easy. 

"Anything  on  your  mind,  Catherine?"  said 
the  father. 

"Well,  your  riverence,.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  marriage  could  not  be  spoiled  now?" 

"Certainly  not,  Catherine.  No  man  can  put 
you  asunder." 

"Could  you  not  do  it  yerself,  father?  Could 
you  not  spoil  the  marriage?" 

"No,  no,  Catherine.  You  are  past  me  now. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  your  mar- 
riage." 

"That  aises  me  mind,"  said  Catherine,  "and 
God  bless  your  riverence'.  There's  the  ticket 
for  your  hat.  I  picked  it  up  in  the  lobby  and 
pawned  it."— The  Epworth  Herald. 

* 

A  Ground-hog  Case 

An  old  mammy,  who  had  known  Governor 
Taylor  of  Tennessee  from  his  childhood,  came 
into  bis  office,  and  began  at  once  to  plead  for 
the  pardon  of  her  husband,  who  was  then  in 
prison. 

"Laws  bress  yo'  life,  Marse  Bob,"  she  be- 
gan, "I  wisht  you'd  pahdon  dat  po'  ole  niggah 
Jim.  He  ain't  no  good  for  nuffin'  nowhar. 
He  jest  dat  useless  an'  triflin',  even  at  home, 
dat  he  cahn  do  no  mo'  den  sorter  scrape 
aroun'  an'  git  a  little  sompen  for  we-all  to 
eat,  an'  he  sholy  ain'  no  good  down  dar  in 
dat  pen." 

"I  can't  do  it,  aunty,"  the  Governor  said. 
"I  am  being  abused  every  day.  What's  Jim 
in  there  for?"  he  asked,  seeing  the  light  that 
was  left  dying  out  of  the  old  woman's  eyes. 

"W'y,  Marse  Bob,  dey  jes'  put  him  in  dar 
for  nuffin'  'pon  earth  'cept  takin'  one  po' 
little  ham  outen  Mr.  Smith's  smoke-house. 
We  was  outen  meat,  an'  de  o'e  niggah  didn't 
do  nuffin'  'cep  tek  de  ham  fur  ter  keep  we-all 
fum  starvin'." 

"Well,  now  suppose  I  should  pardon  Jim, 
what  good  would  that  do  you?  He  is  so 
onery  and  trifling,"  the  Governor  was  saying, 
when  the  old  woman  broke  in  with  the  reply: 

"W'y,  bress  you,  Marse  Bob,  we  is  outen 
meat  agin,  an'  we  jes'  got  to  have  anothah 
ham!"— Louisville  Times. 

a 

The  Wife's  Share 

"My  dear,"  whispered  the  young  man,  "as 
we  are  so  soon  to  be  married  we  should  take 
a  practical  view  of  life  and  profit  by  the  mis- 
takes of  others.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
subject  of  a  regular  allowance  every  week  for 
spending-money,  you  know." 

"Oh,  I've  thought  of  that,"  she  replied, 
sweetly. 

"Have  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  and  lately  I  haven't,  thought  of  much 
else." 

"Eh?" 

"Yes.  Your  income  is  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, isn't  it?" 

"Yes;  and  I  want  it  to  go  as  far  as  possible 
toward  your  happiness." 

"Of  course.  Well,  I've  talked  it  over  with 
mama,  and  she  thinks  an  allowance  of  five 
dollars  a  week  will  be  plenty." 

"Indeed!" 

"Oh,  yes.  You  can  walk  to  the  office,  you 
know,  and  carry  your  lunch,  you  know,  and 
so  you  can  use  the  whole  five  for  cigars  and 
neckties  and  things." — Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


Georgia  Nuggets 

Ef  you  wants  ter  make  a  man  feel  satisfied 
wid  dis  worl'  des  tell  'ini  dat  his  time's  up, 
en  he  gwine  ter  de  next. 

Fun-in  missions  is  all  right,  but  hit  makes 
folks  feel  funny  ter  see  a  heathen  in  a  beaver 
hat  en  a  fur  overcoat  whilst  we  gwine  roun' 
in  a  hickory-stripe  shirt! 

Some  folks  wants  all  de  gold  what  you  kin 
dig  fer  'em;  but  when  it  come  ter  diggin'  it 
deyse'f  dey  gits  a  certificate  fum  de  doctor 
sayin'  dat  what  dey  needs  is  res'. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Eggs  Down 

"Madam,"  said  the  facetious  boarder  to  the 
landlady,  "are  these  storage  eggs?" 

"I  think  they  must  be,"  replied  the  lady; 
"you  appear  to  have  stored  away  five  of 
thorn," — Clevelaud  I'lulu  Dealer. 


She  Trusted  Him 

As  the  daily  train  reached  a  Vermont  vil- 
lage the  other  day  an  antique-looking  dame 
thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window  opposite 
the  refreshment-room,  and  briefly  shouted, 
"Sonny!" 

A  bright-looking  boy  came  up  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"Little    boy,"    she    said,    "have    you  a 
mot  her?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 
"Do  you  go  to  school?" 
"Yes,  nia'arn." 

"And  are  you  faithful  to  your  studies?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  say  your  prayers  every  night?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Can  I  trust  you  to  do  an  errand  for  me?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  think  I  can,  too,"  said  the  lady,  looking 
steadily  down  on  the  manly  face.  "Here  is 
five  cents  to  get  me  an  apple.  Remember, 
God  sees  you." — Boston  Courier. 

As  the  Pupils  Understood  It 

"A  teacher,"  says  the  Boston  "Transcript," 
"had  been  reading  to  her  young  pupils  an 
account  of  a  'man  who  had  lived  some  years 
upon  the  frontier.'  When  the  story  was  re- 
produced by  a  child,  to  her  surprise  it  read 
that  he  had  lived  for  some  years  'on  his 
front  ear!' 

"Another  teacher  read  that  a  gentleman 
'had  occupied  for  some  time  a  fine  country- 
seat.'  Upon  asking  the  children  what  was 
meant  by  a  'country-seat'  a  dead  silence 
reigned,  until  one  little  fellow  said  he 
thought  he  knew,  and  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
teacher  replied,  'A  milking-stool!'  / 

"Still  another  teacher  bad  been  reading  to 
ber  pupils  about  the  rain.  Asking  one  of 
them  to  write  a  little  story  about  the  rain  he, 
after  declaring  his  inability  to  do  so,  upon 
I  be  teacher's  insistence  produced  the  follow- 
ing: 'What  does  the  rain  say  to  the  dust? 
"I  am  on  to  you,  and  your  name  is  mud!"  '  " 

When  a  Man  Can  Fly 

"Dey  say  dat  a  man  can't  fly,"  said  the 
colored  citizen,  "but  dat's  all  a  mistake;  you 
des  scare  'im  bad  enough  en  he'll  surprise 
you!  W'en  I  use  ter  live  in  Alabama  endurin' 
de  days  er  de  Ku-klnx,  me  en  n'er  feller 
wuz  a-settin'  'pon  top  a  hill,  sayin'  what  we'd 
do  ef  de  Ku-klux  tackle  us,  w'en  lo  en  behol'! 
heah  dey  come,  twenty  strong,  ridin' 
straight  fer  us!  Well,  suh!  we  light  out 
time  we  see  'nm,  en  I  didn't  tech  de  groun' 
fer  two  hours  by  de  clock.  I  flewed,  I  did, 
en  I  could  heah  my  wings  beatin'  de  air  ez 
loud  ez  a  bass-drum;  en  w'en  we  done  got 
el'ar  out  er  range  I  had  ter  turn,  sideways 
ter  light!  Can't  fly,  eh?  Des  let  drj  Ku-klux 
come  a  nigger's  way  en  he'll  give  you  a  lesson 
in  flyin'  dat'll  las'  you  all  yo'  life,  en  be  de 
wonder  er  yo'  gran'chillun!"— Atlanta  Consti- 
tution. 

Sweet  Charity 

The  caller  explained  his  mission. 

"It's  a  worthy  cause,"  he  said. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  admitted  the"  up-to-date 
merchant.  "You  may  put  our  firm  down  for 
five  hundred  dollars." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  caller.  "It's  to  be 
done  very  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  of 
course.  The  money  will  be  given  in  a  lump 
sum  from  'a  few  friends,'  without  any  names 
whatever." 

"No  one  will  know  who  gives?"  asked  the 
merchant. 
"No  one,"  answered  the  caller. 
"No  list  published?" 
"None." 

"Cross  o£f  the  name  of  our  firm." — Chicago 
Post. 

Too  Easy 

Theodore— "It's  all  right,  darling,  I  have  met 
your  father,  and  we  took  to  one  another  at 
once.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  borrow  ten 
dollars  of  me.  Surely  he  can't  refuse  me  your 
hand  after  that." 

Edith— "Dory,  I'm  afraid  you've  made  a 
mess  of  it.  Pa  told  me  about  the  ten  dollars, 
and  said  I'd  better  let  you  slide,  that  you 
Were  too  easy." — Boston  Transcript. 

Significant  Philosophy 

"I  am  afraid  Bliggins  has  met  with  re- 
verses." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"He  goes  about  with  a  gloomy  look,  saying 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  disinterested  friend- 
ship. That  is  almost  a  sure  sign  that  a  man 
has  been  trying  to  borrow  money."— Washing- 
ton Star. 


A  Dangerous  Question 

Casey— "Whoi  did  Cassidy  ivir  marry  thot 
widdy  woman  wid  th'  tin  children?" 

Murphy — "Shnre,  Oi  ijirauaw.  Oi've  nlver 
dared  a«k  him."— >PucJs, 


Won't  You 


Write  a  Postal 


To  Get  Well? 


Send  me  no  money,  but  simply  write  me  a  postal 
if  you  are  not  well.   Pay  when  you  get  well. 

I  will  send  you  a  book  that  tells  how  a  lifetime 
of  study  has  enabled  me  to  strengthen  the  inside 
nerves.  Those  are  the  nerves  that  operate  the 
stomach,  kidneys,  heart,  womanly  organism,  etc. 
Weakness  of  these  organs  means  weakness  of 
those  nerves.  Nerve  strength  alone  makes  any 
organ  do  its  duty. 

I  will  send  you,  too,  an  order  on  your  nearest 
druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Shoop's  Restorative. 
Use  it  for  a  month,  and  if  it  succeeds  pay  him 
$5.50  for  it.   If  not,  I  will  pay  him  myself. 

No  matter  how  difficult  your  case;  no  matter 
what  you  have  tried.  If  my  book  shows  you  that 
your  trouble  is  nerve  weakness — and  most  sick- 
ness is— I  will  warrant  my  Restorative  to  cure 
you. 

I  fail  sometimes,  but  not  often.  My  records 
show  that  thirty-nine  out  of  forty  who  get  those 
six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  gladly.  I  have  learned 
that  most  people  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail  I  don't 
expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Mine  Is  the  only  way  to  restore  vital  nerve 
power.  Other  treatments  bring  but  fleeting  re- 
sults at  best.  If  yon  want  to  be  well,  let  me  send 
you  an  order  for  the  medicine.  If  it  cures  pay 
$5.50.   I  leave  the  decision  to  you. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and 
address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
910,  Racine,  Wis. . 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia 
Hook  No.  2  on  the  Heart 
Book  No.  S  on  the  Kidneys 
Book  No.  4  for  Women 
Book  No.  5  for  Men  (sealed) 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or  two 
bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


. .  inter . 
'^Wthe^iTrn.  ' 

By  special  arrangements  with  the 
publishers,  we  offer  a  clubbing-  list  of 
magazines  and  agricultural  publica- 
tions, selected  to  furnish  reading- 
matter  for  the.  winter  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family 

Publishers' 

Prloe. 

Any  $1  magazine  ,  — $1.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion  1.00 

The  Poultry  Item  28 

Kansas  City  Weekly  Star  25 

The  Pilgrim   1.00 

Green's  Fruit  Grower  60 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1,00 

The  most  up-to-date  family  weekly 
farm  journal— 24  pages  — Illustrated 
from  photographs  by  staff,  photog- 
raphers. The  best  known  practical 
and  experienced  contributors. 

$5.00  worth  for  $2.60 

Address  The  Bee  Publishing  Co., 
1706  Pamam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SORE  EYES 

Granulated  Lids,  Cataracts  or  Blind- 
ness cured  at  Home. 


Dr.W.  O.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild 
treatment  by  which  anyone 
suffering  from  Failing  Eye- 
sight, Cataracts,  Blindness  or 
any  disease  of  the  eyes  can 
cure  themselves  at  home.  If 
you  are  afflicted  with  any  eye 
trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee  and 
tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will 
then  tell  you  just  what  be  can 
do.  He  will  also  send  you, 
FREE  OF  CHARGE,  his 
80-page  book  "The  New  Sys- 
tem of  Treating  Diseases  of 
the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  In- 
teresting and  valuable  in- 
formation. All  curet  are  permanent.  Write  To- 
day for  yourself  or  friend  t  o 

W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,  619  Good  Block,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


COLD  WATCH  FREE. 


Here  Is  a  beautiful  American  move- 
ment solid  gold-filled,  dust-proof, 
bunting  case  watch  (ladies'  or  gents* 
size),  fulljeweled,  stem  wind  and  set, 
fully  guaranteed,  given  absolutely  free 
for  selling  our  Jewelry.  Why  shouldn't 
you  have  this  elegant  watch  ?  In  the 
last  five  years  we  have  given  away 
thousands,  and  all  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.  Send  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
pieces  ofj  ewelry  to  sell  at  10  cents 
each.  When  sold,  return  us  the  $1.80 
and  we  will  send  you  atonce,  prepaid, 
a  fully  guaranteed  American  move- 
ment watch. 

HAY  DEN  MFG.  CO.,  125  Haydea  Bldg., 
ATTLEHORO,  MASS. 


mm 


'MONEY 


4 Prizes  FreC 

Send  oame  and  address,  fi** 
and  we  will  mail  you  15  packages  o* 
Perfume.  You  sell  them  at  10  cents 
each:  mail  US$1.50.  and  we  win  send  you 
FREE  *  Solid  Gold  Shell  King,  fl 
Chain  Bracelet,1  fl  Scarf  Pin  and  1 
Genuine  full  sized  Robber  Foun- 
tain Pen,  Address  Mutual  Supply 
Co.,   210  Bums  Bldg,  pgTROrT.  Mich  . 


ANY  lady: 


Can  Easily  Make 
$18  to  $25 

weekly  by  representing  us  in  her  lo- 
cality and  as  the  position  is  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round 
we  will  gladly  send  particulars  free  to  all.  Even  your  spare  time  Is 
valaahle.  This  is  no  deception,  and  if  you  really  wantto  make  money 
address  WOMAN'S  HCTCAL  BENEFIT  CO.,  Box   19,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


DEAF 


NESS  and  Head  Noi«e«  permanently 
cored.  Mnstratad  book  and  month's 
treatment  free.  Dr,  Poweil,  31T 
Huutlugvon  Avenue,  Boston,  Mum. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


January  1,  1902 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  PICTURE 


Given  for  Sending  ONE  Yearly  Subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Or  We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  Any  ONE  of  These  Pictures  for  35  Cents 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name  will  not  count  in  a  club) 


MAGNIFICENT  WORK  OF  ART 


Having  at  great  expense  prepared  for  the  reproduction 
of  Marcus  Stone's  great  painting,  "Sunshine  and  Shadow," 
we  now  offer  our  subscribers  the  results  of  our  effort.  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW,  a  picture  which  must  appeal  to  every 
sympathetic  human  heart.  It  fittingly  emphasizes  the  idea  that  wealth  is  not  happiness.  While  the  gardener,  whose  wife 
and  children  have  come  to  him  with  his  midday  meal,  glories  in  his  own  health  and  strength  and  revels  in  the  sunshine,  the 
lady  from  the  mansion,  surrounded  by  all  that  wealth  can  buy,  has  come  out  to  be  alone  with  her  sorrow,  in  the  shadow, 
indeed,  for  her  life  holds  no  such  joy.  The  deep  mourning  shows  that  death  has  visited  her  home,  and  as  she  looks  upon 
the  unbroken,  happy  family  just  over  the  wall  she  realizes  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  loss  she  has  suffered. 


The  artist  has  caught 
one  of  life's  great  les- 
sons and  has  portrayed 
it  with  a  master's  hand. 

This  picture  has  been 
reproduced  uniform 
with  our  other  Peerless 
Pictures  which  have 
been  so  immensely  pop- 
ular. Note  the  following 
description,  which  ap- 
plies to  all  the  pictures. 

SIZE 

These  pictures,  in- 
cluding the  margins,  are 
twenty  by  twenty-five 
inches  in  size,  five  hun- 
dred square  inches. 
They  are  sufficiently 
large  to  preserve  all  the 
delicate  effects  of  the 
originals.  Without  mar- 
gins they  measure  about 
sixteen  by  twenty  inches. 


The 
illustration 
herein  can 
convey 
no  adequate 
idea  of  the 
size,  beauty 
and  elegance 
of  the 
pictures 


STYLE 

These  pictures  are  re- 
produced in  the  very 
LATEST  style.  They  are 
not  cheap  chromos  or 
attempts  at  color  repro- 
duction, which  usually 
bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  originals.  In  an 
artistic  way  every  line 
and  shadow  of  the  orig- 
inal is  preserved. 


Our  reproduction  of 
these  masterpieces 
marks  a  wonderful 
achievement  in  the 
realm  of  art,  as  it  is  the 
first  time  these  pictures 
have  been  reproduced 
so  they  could  be  offered 
on  such  popular  terms. 
There  is  now  no  reason 
why  every  home  may 
not  havethecompanion- 
ship  of  high-class,  thor- 
oughly artistic  pictures. 

MERIT 

These  are  accurate 
reproductions  of  very 
expensive  engravings, 
and  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  the  orig- 
inals by  experts.  Many 
competent  judges  pro- 
nounce these  the  most 
desirable  substitutes  ever 
offered  for  these  ex- 
pensive engravings. 


The 
pictures  are 
on  the  very 
finest  picture- 
paper,  ivory- 
finished, 
heavy  weight 
and  in  every 
way  suitable 
for  framing 


PAINTED  BY  SIOSE 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 


Size  20  by  25  Inches 


QUALITY 

The  pictures  have 
been  selected  with  the 
greatest  care,  keeping  in 
mind  that  they  should 
be  artistic,  pleasing  and 
inspiring.  As  such  they 
will  be  ornamental,  of 
the  greatest  artistic  help- 
fulness and  an  influence 
for  good. 


ONE  PICTURE  FREE 


The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  is  THIRTY- 
FIVE  cents,  but  as  a  SPECIAL  METHOD  of  introducing  these  pictures  we  give 
ONE  of  them  FREE  to  any  person  who  sends  THIRTY-FIVE  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided  the  picture  is  selected  at 
the  time  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

FYTDA    Dlf^TI  IDF   FDF F  *n  aQ,dition  to  m's  we  w''i  g've  a 

■-/%  I  riV>l(JI%l_     I  S%l_l_    picture  to  any  one  who  secures  and 

sends  us  a  yearly  subscription  at  thirty-five  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
one  picture  as  offered  above,  making  one  picture  for  the  subscriber  and  one  picture 
for  the  sender.    When  this  offer  is  accepted  both  pictures  must  go  to  one  address. 


Any  Other  Picture  From  This  List  May  Be  Selected  in  Place 
of  Sunshine  and  Shadow 


NAMES  O 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 
I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 
AN  IMPUDENT  PUPPY 
GRACE  DARLING  AND  HER  FATHER 
ST.  CECILIA    .    , . 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT  . 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK  .... 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)  . 
THE  HORSE  FAIR  .... 
AFFECTION  


F  ARTISTS 

Stone  . 

Cleminson 

Landseer  . 

Noble 

Carmichael 

Naujok 

Herring  . 

Rieger 

Holmes 

Holmes 

Bonhear  . 

Holmes 


No.  801 
No.  805 
No.  789 
No.  804 
No.  803 
No.  806 
No.  785 
No.  795 
No.  794 
No.  790 
Ko.  796 
No.  783 


NAMES  OF  ARTISTS 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  .      .    Lefler     .  No.  786 

AFTER  WORK  .  .  .  Holmes  .  No.  787 
WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE 

DELAWARE   .      .      .    Leatze    .  No.  797 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER  .    Carter    .  No.  798 

THE  STRAW  YARD           .    Herring  .  No.  799 

IN  MEM0RIAM     .      .      .   Edwards  No.  800 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS    Koller     .  No.  79 1 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON  Staart  No.  792 

THE  FINDING"  OF  MOSES    .    Schopin  .  No.  793 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE    .    Munkacsy  No.  788 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION    Murillo    .  No.  784 


Postage  paid  by  us 


ADDRESS   FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Order  by  the  Numbers 


.Jakuahy  1,  \Wi 


THE  PARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Fine  Silver-Plated  Tableware 

GIVEN  FOR  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

For  years  we  have  offered  this  same  quality  of  high-grade  ware  to  bur  subscribers,  and  it  is  now 
being  used  in  thousands  of  homes  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  HaviDg  had  a  special  set  of  new 
dies  made  for  our  exclusive  use  we  are  this  year  able  to  offer  the  same  first-class  quality  of  ware  as 
before,  with  the  additional  attraction  that  it  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  most  popular  SOLID 
SILVER  PATTERN.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this  new  pattern,  and  the  illustra- 
tions fall  far  short  of  conveying  a  full  idea  of  its  attractiveness.  In  finish  it  is  perfect  and  will 
render  complete  satisfaction. 

FIRST  GRADE— OUR  OWN  PATTERN 


Nickel-Silver  Base  SS.lSJS 

solid  nickel-silver,  which  is  white  all  the  way 
through,  positively  will  not  change  color  or  rust, 
and  will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  highest  grade 
known,  being  full  twenty-five  per  cent  nickel. 


Coin-Silver  Plate 


On  top  of  this 
nickel-silver 
base  is  plated  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of 
pure  coin-silver.  This  combination  makes  a 
ware  which  we  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction. 
Test  it,  and  if  not  found  exactly  as  described 
return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

The  ware  is  all  full  size,  the 
illustrations  on  this  page  be- 
ing just  two  thirds  actual  size. 


Full  Size 


Knives 


The  base  of  the  table-knives  is 
fine  steel  highly  polished.  This 
is  first  plated  with  nickel-silver  and  then  with 
twelve  pennyweights  of  pure  coin-silver.  Ask 
your  dealer  what  twelve-pennyweight  knives 
are  worth. 

In  If- I  nffpf  Each  piece  of  this  ware 
HllllCll  l_"LL"l  (except  the  knives)  en- 
graved free  of  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in 
Old  English.    Only  one  letter  on  a  piece. 


Guarantee 


We  absolutely  guarantee 
every  piece  of  this  ware  to 
be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully 
and  promptly  refunded. 


NOTE.— Postage  or  expressage  on  this  ware  is  fully  prepaid  by  us.  Order  by  numbers  as  shown 
in  connection  with  the  cuts.    Carefully  indicate  what  initial  letter  is  wanted. 


Wear  Tells  the  Quality  ™eh'^  Lh£ 

out  about  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  this  quality  of 
ware  in  a  single  year,  all  under  our  iron-clad  guarantee,  as 
stated  above,  and  that  complaints  of  any  sort  concerning 
it  are  practically  unknown,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  quality. 


DESSERT-SPOON— NO.  31 


TABLESPOON— NO. 


COLD-MEAT  FORK-NO.  59 


These  Illustrations 
are  Two  Thirds 
Actual  Size 


AFTER- 
DINNER 
COFFEE- 
SPOON 
NO.  33 


TABLE-KNIFE-NO.  29 


GRAVY-LADLE — NO.  58 


BERRY-SPOON — NO.  39 


SILVERWARE  GIVEN  FOR  SECURING  YEARLY  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  for  twelve  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  After-Dinner  Coffee-Spoons  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-Spoons  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-Forks  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Cold-Meat  Fork  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Berry-Spoon  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Dessert-Fork  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Gravy-Ladle  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Child's  Set  (Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon)  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

Sugar-Shell  and  Butter-Knife  (both)  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

(All  silverware  is  sent  charges  prepaid  by  us) 


WE  WILL  SEND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR 
AND  THE  SILVERWARE  AT  THESE  PRICES 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for      -  $  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for        -       ;-  1.25 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  -  1.25 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for       -       -  1.75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee-Spoons  for  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-Spoons  for  -  1.00 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-Forks  for  1.00 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Cold-Meat  Fork  for  -     -     -  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  Berry-Spoon  for      ...  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  Dessert-Fork  for  -     -     -     -  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  Gravy-Ladle  for       ...  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  Child's  Set  (Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon)  .75 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  Year  and  Butter-Knife  and  Sugar-Shell  (both)  .60 

( To  Club- Raisers: —  When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 


ADDRESS  FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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January  1,  1902 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


Farm  Centrifugal  Cream-Separators 

The  dairy  business,  ever  the  most 
important  branch,  of  agriculture, 
will  ever  so  continue.  Henry  Wal- 
lace, than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  in  the  matters  pertaining  to 
general  farming  in  the  Northwest,  told 
the  writer  at  the  meeting  of  Shellrock, 
Iowa,  about  two  years  ago,  that  the 
land  values  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Iowa  where  the  creameries  predominate 
range  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  more 
an  acre  than  they  do  in  the  south  and 
southwest  part  oi  the  state,  where  cat- 
tle-raising and  steer-feeding  largely 
engage  the  people.  This  being  true  it 
will  be  a  cold,  dismal  day  when  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  quit  the  dairy  business. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  theme 
given  me  includes  the  farm-separator 
topic.  Well,  has  the  farm  separator 
come  to  stay?  Let  statistics  answer. 
From  Mr.  Norton's  fourteenth  annual 
report  I  quote  the  following:  "While 
in  no  year  has  there  been  made  a  com- 
plete census  of  farm  separators,  yet 
the  figures  obtained  are  suitable  for  a 
comparison  for  the  reason  that  in  each 
year  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
creameries  have  reported.  The  num- 
bers show  a  remarkable  increase  from 
904  in  1S98,  1,762  in  1899  to  3,332  in  1900, 
or  an  increase  of  about  ninety  per  cent 
each  year." 

At  this  ratio  we  must  have  at  least 
6,500  farm  separators  in  the  state  to- 
day. To  the  question,  "Do  patrons  take 
proper  care  of  the  cream?"  twenty  ex- 
clusively cream  plants  make  reports — 
sixteen  say  "yes,"  one  says  "no,"  and 
live  say  "as  good  as  they  do  of  milk." 
To  the  same  question  twenty-seven 
creameries  receiving  both  milk  and 
farm-separator  cream  make  report — 
twenty  say  "yes,"  two  say  "no-,"  and 
five  say  "some  do  and  some  do  not." 
To  the  question,  "Do  farm  separators 
skim  clean?"  from  the  twenty-seven 
creameries  receiving  both  milk  and 
cream  sixteen  say  "yes,"  four  say  "no," 
one  says  "better  machines  skim  clean, 
others  do  not,"  and  six  report  they 
"don't  know."  To  the  question,  "Has 
the  farm  separator  come  to  stay?"  out 
of  the  forty-seven  reporting  forty-one 
say  "yes,"  four  say  "no,"  and  two  are 
non-committal. 

From  these  reports  it  will  not  be  very 
hard  to  decide  whether  the  farm  sep- 
arators have  come  to  stay  or  not.  In 
fact,  when  the  present  year's  report 
shall  have  been  published  we  shall  no 
doubt  find  the  farm  separator  pretty 
well  intrenched  among  the  dairymen  of 
our  state.  It  is  true  that  at  Jesup, 
Iowa,  the  farm-separator  creamery  has 
closed,  but  this  fact  cannot  be  taken  as 
an  argument  conclusive  against  the 
farm-separator  system.  Creameries 
should  be  built  only  where  they  are 
needed.  At  Jesup  there  was  in  opera- 
tion when  the  farm-separator  cream- 
ery was  started  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-managed  whole-milk  creameries  in 
the  state,  and  when  the  new  one  started 
there  natural^  sprang  up  a  contention 
and  rivalry  between  the  two.  The 
result  was  only  in  accordance  with 
established  economical  laws.  The 
whole-milk  plant  accepted  farm-sep- 
arator cream  as  well  as  whole  milk,  and 
since  the  cost  a  pound  of  making  a 
pound  of  butter  in  a  creamery  putting 
out  a  half  car-load  a  week  is  always 
less  than  the  cost  a  pound  in  much 
smaller  creameries,  it  was  evident  to  all 
observers  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  new  plant  must  close. 
— From  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Ander- 
son before  Iowa  Dairy  Convention. 

Catalogues  Received 

Snmuel  Cushman  &  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Joliet,  111.  Illustrated 
booklet  of  the  Humphrey  green-bone  and 
vegetable  cutter. 

Bishop  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  "fine  furniture 
direct,"  shipped  on  approval. 

German  Kali  Worts,  93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York.  Illustrated  pamphlet— "Fertiliz- 
ing of  Cane  Soils  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Sure  Hatch 
Incubators,  Common-sense  Brooders  and 
poultry  supplies. 


SEE  IT  SWELL 

What  about  your  bank  account'  Is  it  swelling? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  it  swell?    Two  million 
people  buy  goods  from  us  every  year.    They  are 
thoughtful  buyers  who  are  looking  out  for  their  bank  accounts. 
Are  you  one  of  them  ?   BUY  WHEJ(E  YOU  CJW  BUY  BEST. 

Jiny  Catalogue  Mentioned  Below  Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 


Furniture  —  Farm  Implements  — Vehicles— Sewing  Machines — Hardware  —  Crockery — 
Glassware— Stoves — Sporting  Goods— Harness — Drugs — Stationery— Toys— Leather  Goods 
—Musical  Instruments— Silverware  — Carpets  and  Rugs— Underwear— Notions— Books 
—  Shoes— Millinery  — Cloaks— Shirts— Furs  — and  Men's  and  Boy's  Suits  (both  Ready 
Made  and  MadctO'Order)  including  Samples. 

Each  of  the  above  catalogues  illustrates  and  describes  everything  that 
anybody  wants  in  its  line.  Each  quotes  the  lowest  wholesale  prices; 
prices  that  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  Jlmerica.  Write  today 
for  the  one  that  interests  you. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  8r  CO., 

CHICAGO 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  We  have  iust  issued  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  Surgical  Instru* 
merits.    It  will  be  sent  free  to  physicians  and  veterinarians.  3 


I 
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THE  GOOD  GARDEN 

presumes  good  planting  and  good  cultivation.  The  best,  safest  and  surest  way  to 
secure  these  results  is  from  the  use  of  the  "Planet  Jr"  No.  4  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  The  hopper  holds  two 
quarts  of  seed  and  will  sow  any  garden  seed  in  continuous  rows,  or  drop  it  in  hills, 
at  five  different  distances.  The  index  is  tested  and  accurate,  and  the  drill  will  in 
every  case  sow  the  amount  of  seed  desired.  Simply  lifting  the  handles  throws 
it  out  of  gear.  When  ready  to  cultivate  take  off  seed  box  and  put  on  tool  frame  and 
it  is  ready  for  cultivating  between  or  astride  the  rows,  hilling  up,  plowing,  etc.  No 
tool  has  ever  been  made  to  equal  it  for  the  home,  gardener  or  small  farmer. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  1902  catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  "Planet  ]r."  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators, Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  Catalogues  now  printed  and  ready  for  distribution.   We  mail  a  copy  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  IJ07-F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

 Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


The  tension  curve  is  a  little  thing  but  it 
means  long  life  and  good  service  in  the 
fence.    Go  examine  the  nearest 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

and  6ee  how  tight  it  can  be  stretched — the 
tension  curve  allowing  for  contraction.  Thia 
is  the  most  popular  fence  in  the  world  to-day, 
because  the  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 
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1  Fire,  Weather  and  Lightning  Proof  I 

~       Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  HOOFING  and  siding  (brick,  rock-faced  or  corrugated)  " 

|         METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS  | 

=  IN  ELEGANT  DESIGNS.  Write  for  catalogue.  = 

|  The  Penn  Metal  Ceiling  and  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd., 28d S\?$S2sti&.  \ 
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UNCLE  SAM  DELIVERS  IT  FREE. 

Large  Illustrated  catalog   telling  all  about   the  famous 

Sf.^.?.-^;  Saw  Mills 4  h40,,100  $125 

L  up:  Saw  Mill  Machinery,  Planers,  Shingle  and  Lath  Mills,  Corn 
V  and  Flour  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc  Our  $125.00  Farmer's  Saw 
1     Mill  equal  to  any  $300.00  Mill  made,  and  needs  only  4  h.  p.  (steam. 

Water  or  horses).    Writ,  for  Mtmloff  and  prie.  I.  o.  b.  yoor  depot. 
{       DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box30p.  Atla  nta,  Ca. 
(Eastern  Branch:  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York.) 


GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

We  know  the  PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  is  the  best  in  the  world.  We  want  all  I 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  to  convince  themselves  that  our  statement  is  true. 
We  will  for  a  limited  time  give  away  absolutely  FREE  for  a  few  hours'  work,  one 
of  these  separators  to  every  one  writing  for  it.  Don't  forget  to  send  ns  the  name 
of  your  nearest  freight  office  with  your  request  for  free  separator.  Write  today;  J 

ihVallin^  PEOPLES   SUPPLY  CO.,  wvJEfcgR** 


VICKS 


GARDEN 

AND 
FLORAL 


GUIDES 


FREE 


OUR  NEW 
PREMIUM 
LIST 


Our  new  Premium  List 
for  1901-2  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  a 
collection  of  the  most  lib- 
eral rewards  ever  offered 
for  getting  clubs  of  sub- 
scriptions. 

Write  for  it  to-day.  A 
postal-card  will  do.  It  is 
sent  Free. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Burns  90%  Air 

10%  HYDRO-CARBON  CAS 
CUM  Incandescent  I  1IIDQ 
dUII  Gasoline  LAmrd 
Each  one   is  a  completeness 
plant  in  itself,  Gives  ten 
times  the  light  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp,  at  one-half  the 
cost.  Cheaper  than  gaa 
t        or  electricity.  Light 
is  abundant,  white  and  steady. 
Needed  in  homes,  stores,  halls, 
churches,  etc.   Conforms  to  all 
insurance  underwriters  rules. 
We  have  branch  supply  depots 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  U.S. 
from  which  orders  are  filled,  4 
thus  making  saving  in  freight  rates. 
Book  and  prices  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 
(Licensee  of  the  ground  patent  for  Vapor  Lamps) 
Box  529,  Canton,  Ohio. 


ONLY 


$14 


■lAlin No.  12  tilt. 
il)V  Ing 


r 


It's  more  than  a  seed  catalogue—  it's  an  illustrated  book  of  information,  helpful  to  every  one  who  plants  for  I 
pleasure,  essential  10  every  one  who  plants  for  profit.  Sent  free  to  those  who  mentionwhat  they  wish  to  grow .  ■ 


JAMES  VICK'S  SONS, 


Box  1525,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ARE  THE  BEST 
THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN 

choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 
you  should  read  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1902, -so  well  known  as  the 
*' Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 
TO-DAY.     W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


BURPEE'S  seek 

|#  Will      !■  mm     W    "  you  want  the  ct 


VEGETABLE  and   FLOWER.     Everything  in 

Nursery  and  Florist's  line.  Direct  deal  with  us  will  insure  you  the  best  and 
you  money.    Mail  size  postpaid,  larger  by  freight  or  express,  safe  arrival  and  satis- 
ion  guaranteed.    Try  us.    A  valuable  168  page  Catalog  for  the  asking.    48  years, 
acres.  44  greenhouses.  _  „.  _ 

STORKS  «te  HABRISON  CO.,  Box  149,  Palne.vllle,  Ohio. 


the 


_  iB  table  wood 

'  (*uw'p  saws  any  kind  of 
wood.  rhe  frame  Is  mide 
of  seasoned  oak,  snsft  of  cold  rolled 
steel.  Castings  and  wrought  iron  parts 
heavy,  braced  extra  well,  makine  It 
stiff  and  strouj*.  95iobal.  wheel.  Pully 
a6x6  in.  Wl  320  lbs.  We  guaran- 
tee this  irttchine  to  be  the  best  saw 
frame  msde.  1 1  not  found  equal  In  every 
wav  to  those  *retailedat$25  return  at  our  expense.  Price— 24  in.  aaw 
»5.?5;  26in.,  $6.70;  28 in.,  +7.65;  30  in.,  $8.60.  Send 
for  our  Lurce  Free  Cutaloir.  it  shows  8  styles  *aw  ma- 
chines.   Allsixescircular  saws,  lowest  priees  ever  offered. 

/HARVIN  S/ftlTH  CO.,  55-59  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ms. 

GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Long:  Keeping  Cider, 

and  more  of  it  from  the  small  amount  of 
apples  can  only  be  secured  by  using  i 

Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

Hade  !n  various  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
The  only  press  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair.  Catalogue 
and  prioe-list   sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Presa  Mfe.  Co., 
41  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gllead.  Ohio. 


GOOD 
NEWS 


Package  and  "  OPPORTUNITY  " 
for  one  year  for  only  1 0  CENTS. 
All  about  the  opportunities  in  the 
Wonderful  Northwest.  Send  10c. 
in  silver  to  The  Opportunity 
Company,  111  Newspaper  Bow, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Vol.  XXV.    No.  8 


WESTERN  EDITION 


JANUARY  15,  1902 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Oliio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


The  Highlands  of  Colorado — By  H.  A.  Crafts 


J^'iJ^CT  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
<^Ri&  higher  altitudes  of  Colorado 
^F*V  are  all  barren  wastes.  Up  as 
far  as  timber-line  there  are 
varying  grades  and  phases 
of  vegetation.  Timber-line  is 
where  the  forest-belts  end 
and  the  barren  slopes  begin.  It  is  at 
an  altitude  of  about  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that  vegetation  diminishes 
as  the  altitude  increases,  for  the 
very  heaviest  bodies  of  timber  lie  just 
at  timber-line.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for.  To  be  sure,  the  summer  sea- 
son is  short.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
heat  as  moisture  that  produces  the 
vigorous  growth  that  is  seen  here. 
The  forests,  parks  and  glades  not  only 
have  the  benefit  of  the  great  bodies  of 
snow  that  naturally  fall  upon  them,  but 
they  get  all  the  drainage  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  from  the  slopes  and  peaks 
that  lie  above  them. 
The  heaviest  storms 
of  summer-time  also 
occur  in  these  alti- 
tudes. The  main 
forest  bodies,  too, 
are  so  dense  that 
the  snow  that  falls 
from  season  to  sea- 
son does  not  melt 
away  until  late  in 
the  summer,  so  com- 
pletely is  the  ground 
shaded  from  the 
sun's  rays. 

So  these  upper  re- 
gions are  not  char- 
acterized by  those 
signs  of  arid  it y  that 
mark  the  lower  al- 
titudes, where  there 
is  less  snow,  less 
rain,  but  more  heat. 
The  traveler  who 
starts  from  the 
plains  and  ascends 
to  timber-line  is 
conscious  of  a  very 
radical  change  in 
climatic  conditions. 
There  is  a  grate- 
ful moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  The 
ground  is  soft  and 
springy  beneath  the 
feet.   From  beneath 

the  dark  shades  of  the  forests  gush  cool 
breaths  of  air  redolent  with  the 
scent  of  pine,  fir  and  -spruce.  The 
changeful  mountain  breezes  breathe 
alternately  of  the  sun-kissed  cliffs  and 
the  melting  snow-banks,  now  bearing 
upon  their  swift,  hurrying  wings  a 
shower  of  rain,  a  sudden  drive  of  mist, 
and  then  pouring  down  upon  all  a  flood 
of  clear  sunshine. 

Nature  seems  choice  of  her  treasures 
in  proportion  to  their  richness  and 
beauty.  Her  brightest,  her  best,  her 
purest  are  hidden  far  away  among  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  are  walled  ujj 
by  almost  insurmountable  barriers. 
She  guards  them  jealously,  and  of  those 
who  view  them  she  exacts  a  tribute  in 
return — long,  arduous,  if  not  perilous, 
ascents,  fatigue  and  privation,  and 
sometimes  a  limb,  if  not  a  life. 

Here  in  Northern  Colorado  she  stands 
intrenched  and  fights  valiantly  against 


the  encroachments,  yea,  the  sacrileges, 
of  a  utilitarian  age.  Round  about  her 
strongholds  whirl  and  eddy  the  change- 
ful currents  of  modern  commerce,  yet 
she  is  comparatively  inviolate.  How 
long  will  she  hold  her  own?  The  camp- 
fires  of  the  enemy  are  already  seen  in 
the  distance,  and  spies  are  already  with- 
in her  buttressed  walls,  seeking  her 
vulnerable  points.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  she,  too,  must  surrender 
to  the  all-conquering  foe. 

The  Cache  la  Poudre  River  was  named 
by  the  early  French-Canadian  settlers 
of  Colorado.  The  name  translated 
means  in  a  broad  sense  the  "hiding- 
place  of  '  the  powder."  There  is  a 
legend  connected  with  it,  but  with 
which  I  am  not  as  familiar  as  I  should 
be.  It  is  something  abont  a  Frenchman 
and  his  son  who  were  attacked  and  hard 
pressed  by  the  Indians.  Doubtful  of 
their  ability  to  hold  out  against  the 


tion  all  that  is  charming  to  the  eye  in 
a  Colorado  agricultural  district. 

It  is  of  the  first-named  neighborhood 
that  I  shall  dwell  upon  in  the  present 
article,  though  volumes  might  be  writ- 
ten ^of  the  others,  and  then  not  all  of 
their  interesting  features  fully  de- 
scribed, for  during  the  summer  jus^ 
passed  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting'  the 
highlands,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

The  grand  canyon  of  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  should  nctt  be  dismissed,  how- 
ever, without  a  passing  word.  It  is  not 
yet  accessible  from  its  lower  extremity. 
Railroads  and  wagon-roads  have  been 
surveyed  through  it  time  and  again, 
but  none  have  thus  far  been  built,  as  it 
is  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  under- 
taking. But  hy  a  grand  detour  to  the 
north  you  may  enter  it  some  thirty-five 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Then  you  may 
journey  downward  for  a  dozen  miles  or 
so,  and  upward  to  its  very  upper  ex- 
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enemy  at  the  point  where  they  had 
been  attacked,  they  fled  one  night  and 
sought  refuge  within  the  canyon  of  the 
river,  which  is  deep,  narrow  and  rocky. 
They  hid  the  bulk  of  their  ammunition 
in  a  secret  place  in  the  rocks,  and  then, 
taking  a  stand  in  some  rocky  strong- 
hold, successfully  combatted  their  foe. 

The  Cache  la  Poudre  has  its  rise  in 
the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Medicine  Bow  Range  lies  Chamber's 
Lake.  Out  of  this  lake  flows  the  river, 
making  at  first  a  journey  of  sixty  miles 
down  through  an  immense  canyon  to 
the  plains,  and  then  winding  for  about 
forty  miles  out  on  the  plains,  where  it 
joins  the  waters  of  the  South  Platte. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  its  head-waters 
lies  some  of  the  grandest  of  Rocky 
Mountain  scenery;  along  its  course 
plainsward  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, and  bordering  its  plains  sec- 


tremity.  It  is  a  deep  passageway.  Hills 
rise  on  either  hand  from  a  thousand  to 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  river-bed. 
Some  are  of  gradual  ascent,  others  are 
steep,  and  many  are  precipitous.  There 
are  rocky  cliffs  and  wooded  slopes.  In 
places  the  canyon  is  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
wide;  in  others  it  narrows  down  to  a 
rocky  gorge,  with  high,  steep  walls.  It 
has  frequent  turns,  giving  the  traveler 
along  its  narrow  confines  an  almost 
continual  change  of  view.  Through  its 
center  runs  the  river,  clear,  cool  and 
never  silent.  It  is  bordered  by 
meadows,  and  narrow  strips  of  table- 
land wooded  to  some  extent  with  pines, 
silver-spruce,  cottonwoods  and  quak- 
ings  asps. 

All  up  and  down  the  canyon  are  well- 
fenced  ranches  having  comfortable 
houses,  and  barns,  sheds  and  corrals  for 
the  cattle  and  horses.  The  meadows 
have  been  converted  into  hay-lands,  and 


being  well  irrigated  produce  fine  crops 
of  native  hay,  a  very  nutritious  forage, 
which  is  cured  and  packed  away  in 
commodious  hay-sheds  for  winter  use. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rugged  sur- 
roundings is  the  home  of  John 
Zimmerman.  Zimmerman  is  almost  as 
picturesque  as  the  hills  that  environ  his 
home.  Born  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  came 
to  America  when  quite  young,  and 
settled  with  his  parents  in  the  great 
forests  of  Wisconsin.  When  little  more 
than  a  boy  he  joined  the  California 
Argonauts  and  went  to  the  gold  coast 
via  the  isthmus.  He  came  to  Colorado 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  settled  in 
the  canyon  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre 
River  because  he  thought  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  place  he  had  seen  in  all 
his  wanderings,  and  most  like  his  native 
Swiss  Alps.  Here  he  lives  content, 
ranchman,  hotelkeeper,  miner,  hunter, 
guide,  a  lover  of  Nature  and  a  poet, 
though  he  has  never 
put  his  inspiration 
into  written  words. 

A  t  Chamber's  Lake 
the  wayfarer  en- 
counters a  fence 
and  a  pair  of  bars. 
There  is  a  good 
deal  of  indefinite- 
ness  about  them. 
It  cannot  well  be 
determined  from 
whence  the  fence 
comes,  neither  can 
it  be  determined 
where  it  goes.  Yet 
it  serves  a  well-de- 
fined purpose.  It 
fences  one  tract 
fifty  miles  square  of 
mountain  country 
from  another  sim- 
ilar tract.  In  other 
words,  it  prevents 
the  cattle'  of  the 
North  Park  country, 
which  lies  beyond 
Cameron  Pass  and 
up  in  the  midst  of 
the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  straying 
out  across  the 
divide,  and  vice 
versa.  Yet  the  time 
will  come,  I  appre- 
hend, when  fences 
in  this  region  will  be  run  on  much  nar- 
rower lines.  What  shall  hinder  these 
alpine  tracts  from  being-  settled  up  by 
thrifty  ranchmen?  Over  toward  the 
summit  of  Cameron  Pass,  on  the  North 
Park  road,  stand  some  weather-beaten 
log-  structures.  The  house  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  lone  prospector.  For  four 
consecutive  years,  aloug-  back  in  the 
80's,  this  was  the  home  of  John  Zimmer- 
man and  his  family.  All  up  and  down 
the  pass  are  strips  of  the  finest  graz- 
ing-land.  When  I  was  there  the  grass 
was  up  to  an  animal's  eyes.  Zimmer- 
man kept  his  dairy-cows  there,  and  tells 
me  that  his  wife  made  some  of  the 
finest  butter  and  cheese  that  was  ever 
made  in  any  locality.  And  why  not? 
Here  is  a  healthful  climate,  the  purest 
water  and  most  nutritious  of  grasses. 

A  mile  east  of  these  ancient  buildings, 
up  a  steep,  wooded  slope,  is  another 
[concluded  on  page  5] 
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during  the  year,  notably  those  of  1he 
machinists  and  of  the  steel  workers; 
the  great  May  stock  panic  did  much  to 
unsettle  public  confidence  in  values  and 
in  the  far-famed  community-of-interest 
agreements;  several  imprudently  organ- 
ized or  managed  industrial  combina- 
tions have  broken  down,  as  have  the 
efforts  of  still  other  combinations  to 
arbitrarily  fix  quotations  of  great 
natural  productions,  such  as  copper; 
the  typical  American  crop,  corn,  has 
been  greatly  shortened  by  long-con- 
tinued drought;  serious  shortages  in 
cotton  and  oats  are  indicated,  and  there 
is  a  decline,  though  slight,  in  export 
trade  from  a  year  ago,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  country  has  seen  its 
executive  stricken  by  the  bullet  of  an 
anarchist.  To  make,  in  spite  of  all 
these  drawbacks,  the  showing  it  does  of 
gains  in  nearly  all  lines  of  industrial 
production  is,  indeed,  proof  that  the  old 
order  changes  and  new  sign-posts  have 
been  set  up  in  the  road  of  progress  by 
which  future  travelers  must  be  guided. 

"Briefly  summarized,  the  year  has 
seen  transacted  an  aggregate  of  general 
business,  as  reflected  in  bank  clearings, 
far  in  excess  of  any  preceding  period; 
has  witnessed  stock  speculation,  ram- 
pant beyond  the  dreams  of  old-time 
brokers,  checked  and  curtailed  by  one 
of  the  sharpest  stock  panics  in  history, 
and  yet,  with  a  remarkable  minimum 
of  disturbance  of  general  financial 
operations;  has  watched  general  in- 
dustry and  production  grow  steadily 
until  new  and  larger  figures  were 
needed  to  express  the  outputs  of  coal 
and  ore,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  leather 
and  lumber  and  a  multitude  of  other 
branches;  has  seen  the  freight-trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  country, 
strained  to  the  breaking  point,  prove 
insufficient  to  handle  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness offered,  and  finally  has  witnessed 
a  volume  of  holiday  business  passing  all 
previous  bounds  both  of  quantity  and 
quality,  all  of  whicb  are  evidences  of 
the  vastly  increased  purchasing  power 
of  the  general  public  of  late  years. 

"Prices  reached  their  highest  point  of 
recent  years  on  February  1,  1900.  In 
iron  and  steel  the  top  was  reached 
Fst  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  earlier  than  this,  namely,  the  close  of 
A  business  year  Bradstreets'  says:  1899.  This  advance,  as  usual  in  such 
"Constituting  as  it  does  the  fifth  sue-  movements,  was  overdone,  and  demand 
cessive  year  during  which  American,  was  automatically  checked.  The  de- 
trade,  industry  and  speculation  has  ex-  cline  from  the  higher  point  was  a 
panded,  each  year  setting  up  some  new  steady  one  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
standards,  which  in  turn  have  been  not  until  the  summer  of  1901  that  the 
relegated  to  the  past  because  insuf-  advance  in  food  products,  breadstuffs, 
ficient  to  longer  express  the  progressive  hog  products  and,  in  fact,  all  agricul- 
growth  which  the  country  has  attained,  turtri  produce,  growing  out  of  the 
the  year  1901  can  more  justly,  perhaps,  shorter  crop  returns  of  all  farm  prod- 
than  any  year  which  has  preceded  it,  ucts,  except  wheat,  brought  about  a 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  'record-breaker.'  rally  which  has  continued  ever  since. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  because,  un-  Wheat  has  reached  the  highest  point 
like  any  one  of  the  four  years  which  since  1898,  corn  and  oats  are  higher 
preceded  it,  1901  witnessed  and,  indeed,  than  for  almost  a  decade,  and  other 
suffered  from  a  combination  of  happen-  produce  has  sympathized.  Food  prod- 
ings  which  in  a  normal  year  would  have  ucts  as  a  whole  are  higher  than  in  the 
been  classed  as  at  least  depressing,  if  general  prices  boom  of  1900,  while 
not  actually  disastrous.  The  best  manufactures  are  lower,  notable  in  this 
proof,  in  fact,  that  new  standards  have  respect  being  leather,  textiles,  coal  and 
been  set  up  of  late  years,  and  that  old  coke,  naval  stores,  building  materials, 
rules  no  longer  govern  with  hard  and  chemicals  and  drugs  and  miscellaneous 
fast  effect,  is  found  in  the  steadiness  of  products.  Prices  as  a  whole  are  eight 
the  onward  march  of  things  commercial  per  cent  lower  than  February,  1900,  and 
and  financial  in  the  face  of  obstacles  December,  1899,  but  are  higher  than  in 
reckoned  serious  in  past  periods.  A  any  year  from  1893  until  the  third 
year  ago,  in  writing  of  the  situation  quarter  of  1899." 
and  outlook,  attention  was  called  to  the  }  f  t<< 
buoyant  tone  of  general  feeling  and 

the  confidence  very  generally  felt  as  to  HTHE  New  York  Agricultural  Exper- 
the  outlook.  It  is  true  that  voices  cry-  A  iment  Station  (Geneva)  recently 
ing  in  the  wilderness  were  not  wanting  issued  the  following  circular  on  the 
which  predicted  that  the  best  had  been  "Red  Albumen"  fraud: 
garnered  and  that  progress  had  been  "Poultry-feeders  and  farmers  through- 
stopped,  if,  indeed,  the  downward  western  New  York  have  been  much 
course  had  not  already  begun.  The  ir-  excited  during  the  past  few  weeks  by 
regularity  of  some  of  the  returns  for  the  exploiting  of  'Red  Albumen.' 
the  year  1900  lent  color  to  these  pessi-  Doubtless  many  of  them  have  been  vic- 
mistic  predictions,  and  yet,  looking  timized,  for  druggists  report  demands 
back  upon  the  records  since  made,  the  for  this  material  almost  unprecedented 
conviction  must  grow  that  the  fall  in  eveti  in  the  sale  of  patent  medicines, 
prices  in  1900,  the  shrinkage  in  clear-  and  so  far  as  evidence  collected  by  the 
ing  and  a  number  of  other  signs  of  station  goes  each  purchaser  has  been 
recession  were  merely  evidences  that  defrauded. 

the  prosperity  movement  had  paused  to  "There  are  at  least  two  preparations 

take  breath,  and  digest  some  of  the  re-  sold    tinder    the    name   red  albumen, 

suits  of  expansion  preliminary  to  the  probably  more;   for  the  druggists  in 

further  advance  which  has  occurred.  many  places  were  evidently  not  sup- 
plied with  the  original  material,  but 

,  realized  that  the  farmers  were  deter- 

"And  yet  this  expansion  has  not  been  mined  to  be  'gold-bricked'  anyway,  and 

aided  by  general  events,  but  has  rather  so  met  the  demand  by  substituting 

succeeded  in  spite  of  them.     Several  compounds  from  their  own  stock.  One 

great  industrial  conflicts  have  occurred  of  the  preparations,  that  reaching  the 
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station  under  the  label  of  the  United 
States  Salyx  Co.,  New  Concord,  Ohio, 
has  practically  no  feeding  value,  as  it 
contains  only  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  protein  (albumen)  the  remainder  be- 
ing almost  wholly  oxide  of  iron  (red 
paint)  and  sand.  No  phosphorus  was 
found,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  of 
strychnine  or  the  newly  discovered  (?) 
'alequet.'  Unless  fraud  has  been 
worked  upon  the.  Salyx  Co.,  this  is  the 
original  'red  albumen.' 

"If  so,  instead  of  being  worth  fifty  or 
sixty  cents  a  pound,  it  is  worth  only 
from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  as 
'mineral  red'  or  'ground  iron  ore'  used 
for  paint. 

"Druggists  or  others,  who  have  sub- 
stituted some  other  product  for  the 
original  'red  albumen,'  have  been  less 
conscienceless  toward  the  farmers;  for 
they  have  sold  an  albuminous  com- 
pound, probably  a  by-product  which 
coutains  eleven  or  twelve  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  or  about  seventy-two  per 
cent  protein.  This  sells  for  varying 
prices,  depending  upon  the  druggist's 
mood ;  but  usually  at  the  price  fixed  for 
the  original  article,  fifty  or  sixty  cents 
a  pound.  Animal-meal,  which  supplies 
the  best  albuminoid  matter  for  poultry, 
contains  more  than  half  as  much  pro- 
tein and  sells  at  from  three  to  five 
cents  a  pound.  W.  H.  Joedan, 

"Director." 

Concerning    the     condemnation  of 
colored   oleo   the   "Chicago  Dairy 
Produce"  says: 

"One  hundred  and  thirty-three  editors 
of  leading  agricultural  papers  of  the 
United  States  have  placed  themselves 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  coloring  of 
oleomargarine  in  semblance  of  butter, 
and  calling  upon  Congress  through 
petition  to  enact  into  law  what  was 
known  as  the  'Grout  Bill'  at  the  last 
session.  The  petition  which  they  have 
signed  is  as  follows: 

"  'We,  the  undersigned  editors  of  pub- 
lications devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  believing 
that  future  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  dairy  industry  upon  the  farm, 
earnestly  petition  your  honorable  body 
to  enact  into  legislation  during  the 
present  session  what  was  known  in  the 
last  session  as  the  "Grout  Bill,"  which 
passed  the  house  by  the  tremendous 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  four,  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  agriculture,  and  while  oc- 
cupying a  privileged  position  on  the 
Senate  calendar,  failed  of  passage  be- 
cause of  the  rush  of  important  appro- 
priation bills  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

"  'We  also  protest  againstithe  substitu- 
tion of  any  other  measure  which  in  any 
way  eliminates  the  tax  of  ten  cents  a 
pound  on  oleomargarine  colored  in 
semblance  of  butter,  and  which  cannot 
be  lawfully  sold  in  thirty-two  states 
having  four-fifths  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States.' 

"The  list  of  papers  represented  upon 
this  petition  includes  every  influential 
or  well-known  general  agricultural 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

"Every  state  which  has  a  farm  paper 
is  represented.  The  southern  agricul- 
tural papers  are  almost  a  unit  for  this 
bill  despite  the  representations  made  by 
the  oleomargarine-makers  that  the  cot- 
ton-growers are  against  it  and  that  it 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests, of  the 
South.  The  farm  papers  of  all  the  cat- 
tle states  favor  the  bill,  they  taking  no 
stock  in  the  claims  made  by  the  oleo- 
makers  that  the  passage  of  the  measure 
would  cause  a  loss  of  from  two  to  four 
dollars  a  head  on  every  head  marketed. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  measure;  the  National  Grange  and 
its  more  than  a  million  members  have 
taken  vigorous  steps  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  passage  of  the  bill;  the 
National  Farmers'  Congress  has  thrice 
indorsed  it  at  its  annual  meetings; 
the  National  Association  of  State  Food 
Commissioners  have  not  only  indorsed 
it,  but  have  delegated  a  member  to  look 
after  its  passage  at  Washington;  every 
state  department  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  favors  the  legislation; 
every  state  dairymen's  association  has 


indorsed  it;  the  National  Creamery 
Buttermakers'  Association  has  been  ac- 
tive in  its  advocacy  of  the  measure,  and 
the  legislatures  of  seven  states — namely, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,-  AVis- 
consin,  California,  Maryland  and  Minne- 
sota— have  memorialized  Congress  to 
enact  the  bill  into  law. 

"Did  ever  any  measure  befofe'Con- 
gress  have  more  complete  indorsement 
of  agriculture?  Was  ever  sentiment 
more  united  and  concentrated  to  one 
end?  Add  to  all  these  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  individuals  who  have 
either  through  personal  letter  or  peti- 
tion appealed  to  Congress  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  and  consider  the  fact 
that  they  come  from  every  congres- 
sional district  in  every  state  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  what  the  sentiment  is  be- 
hind this  measure." 

I  N  a  recent  address  at  Philadelphia,  on 
1  "The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power,"  Associate  Justice  David  J. 
Brewer  said: 

"The  twentieth  century  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  new  conditions,  and 
we  are  conscious  that  the  United  States 
of  America  have  become  a  more  im- 
portant factor  in  the  world's  thought. 
Some  fancy  that  the  Spanish  war 
wrought  the  great  change.  This  is 
hardly  so.  It  may  have  cleared  the  air 
and  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  change,  but  silent 
forces  of  commerce  and  religion  have 
been  at  work  for  years  bringing  about 
that  result. 

"Again  and  again  it  is  staled  that  the 
United  States  have  now  become  a  world 
power.  So  they  have,  but  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  a  world  power,  and 
how  are  we  to  justify  our  right  te  that 
title?  Not  by  the  manifestation  of 
military  or  naval  strength.  While  wars 
will  be  as  wars  have  been,  and  while 
there  is  within  the  resources  of  our 
country  an  undisplayed  military  and 
naval  strength  that  makes  her  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  on  land  and  on  sea, 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  un- 
veils a  greater  national  glory  than  can 
be  won  on  any  field  of  strife.  While 
the  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  compelled  an  increase  in  our  mil- 
itary and  naval  force;  while  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  called  for  by  the 
secretaries  of  war  and  navy  seem  to 
many  too  large,  and  while  the  roll  of 
the  drum  and  the  blare  of  the  bugle 
are  more  often  heard,  yet  the  sons  of 
the  pilgrims  will  never  turn  our 
country  over  to  the  man  on  horseback, 
nor  will  our  dearest  laurels  be  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  the  dying 
soldier. 

"We  shall  deserve  to  be  called  a  world 
power  because  our  relations  with  all 
nations  will  be  carried  on  upon  the 
highest  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
We  stand  in  the  council  of  nations 
strong  enough  to  fear  no  attempt  to 
wrong  us;  so  strong  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  wrong  any,  even  the  weakest 
nation;  strong  enough  to  be  firmly  just 
to  the  most  powerful  nation,  and  so 
strong  that  we  must  be  kindly  just  with 
the  weakest.  We  must  be  frank  as  well 
as  honest.  Henceforth,  diplomatic  lan- 
guage must  be  something'  to  reveal  and 
not  something  to  conceal  thought  and 
purpose.  The  honesty  we  must  prac- 
tice is  not  the  honesty  of  Shylock, 
measured  only  by  that  which  is  nom- 
inated in  the  bond,  but  that  of  the 
golden  rule,  an  honesty  which  compels 
us  to  see  the  other  party  to  the  trans- 
action. 

"Into  all  the  avenues  of  our  official 
life  is  entering  civil  service  reform — 
promotion  by  merit  has  ceased  to  be 
the  joke  of  the  politician  and  is  coming 
to  be  the  controlling  rule  of  all  official 
life— not  merely  in  the  army  and  navy 
(and  we  have  had  of  late  some  very 
positive  assurances  in  respect  to  them), 
but  in  all  the  departments  of  official 
life — national,  state  and  municipal. 
Whatever  may  be  the  present  defects  in 
the  machinery  employed  to  secure  the 
desired  results,  and  very  likely  the  de- 
fects are  many,  it  is  one  of  the  bright 
assurances  of  the  future  that  the 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  people  are 
turned  in  this  direction,  and  they  will 
not  be  thwarted." 


January  15,  1902 


THE  FARM  AJNO  FIRESIDE 


Feeding  Lay-  Just  at  the  present  time 
ing  Hens  with  egg  prices  ranging 

in  the  vicinity  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  cents  a  dozen,  even 
the  few  eggs  that  my  flock  gives  me 
a  day  make  the  poultry  nearly  or 
quite  self-supporting.  The  matter  of 
five  eggs  from  a  flock  of  sixty  Lang- 
shans — some  old  and  some  young,  with 
at  least  fifteen  capons  among  them — 
may  look  small,  but  it  means  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  day,  or  about  all  that 
the  feed  costs  me  a  day,  xso  that  the 
growth  of  the  flock,  especially  in 
capons,  and  the  process  of  fitting  those 
that  have  not  yet  commenced  to 
shell  out  eggs  for  this  task  is  clear 
gain.  The  exact  method  of  feeding 
which  would  most  surely  lead  to  suc- 
cess in  egg  production,  especially  dur- 
ing the  winter,  has  been  a  matter  of 
speculation  'and  theory  for  a  long  time. 
But  surely  there  are  more  ways  to 
Eome  than  one,  and  if  we  follow  the 
general  direction  (the  leading  prin- 
ciples) we  must  surely  get  there.  It  will 
make  less  difference  in  the  general  re- 
sult whether  we  feed  the  warm  meal  in 
the  morning  or  at  noon,  or  even  at 
night,  and  how  we  mix  in  the  other 
grains  during  the  day,  so  long  as  we 
give  the  required  allowance  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  former,  I  believe, 
means  all  that  the  fowls  will  eat  up 
clean;  the  latter  (quality)  includes  two 
points  mostly,  namely,  first  proper 
proportions  of  flesh-forming  and  fat- 
forming  substances,  and  second  diges- 
tibility. A  cooked  warm  mess,  such  as 
the  one  recommended  by  "Jimmy  Rice," 
the  proportions  of  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  issue,  is  surely  more 
easily  digested  by  the  fowls  than  a  feed 
of  raw  whole  corn,  especially  when 
freshly  taken  out  of  the  corn-crib  dur- 
ing zero  weather.  The  main  feed, 
therefore,  should  preferably  be  the 
more  easily  digested  and  well-balanced 
mess,  with  whole  grain  during  very  cold 
weather  given  only  after  it  has  been 
kept  in  a  warm  room  long  enough  to 
have  the  iciness  taken  out  of  it.  With 
such  feeding,  the  hens  being  confined 
in  a  comfortable  house,  given  some  ex- 
ercise, fresh  water  or  milk  to  drink, 
and  the  gritty  materials  needed  to  aid 
the  process  of  digesting  the  grains,  you 
may  count  on  a  fair  egg  product  with 
some  degree  of  certainty. 

Exercise  for  All  authorities  seem  to 
Layers  agree  on  the  proposition 

that  hens  to  do  well 
should  have  daily  exercise,  so  as  to  get 
their  blood  in  circulation.  Some  peo- 
ple wanted  to  feed  a  warm  breakfast 
early,  and  then  make  the  hens  scratch 
for  their  dinner  among  litter  strewn 
over  the  floor  or  in  a  shed.  Others 
(and  I  now  agree  with  them)  think  that 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  hens  to 
scratching  early  in  the  morning. 
Wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  may  be 
scattered  over  the  litter  on  the  hen- 
house floor  or  in  the  scratching-shed 
for  that  purpose.  At  night  we  used  to 
feed  whole  corn,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
fowls  a  full  crop  for  fuel,  to  keep  them 
warm  during  the  night.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  correspondent  of  the  "Rural  New- 
Yorker"  told  that  instead  of  shelling 
corn  he  simply  runs  the  ears  through 
an  ordinary  feed-cutter,  and  then  lets 
his  hens  pick  the  grain  off  the  pieces. 
I  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  now  give 
to  my  hens  a  quantity  of  such  chopped- 
up  ears  early  in  the  morning,  to  busy 
themselves  with  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
get  warm  on.  I  find  this  a  most  ex- 
cellent plan.  It  takes  only  a  fraction 
of  the  time  required  to  shell  corn  when 
we  cut  it  up  in  the  regular  feed-cutter, 
and  the  hens  seem  to  take  to  their  task 
very  readily  and  to  have  very  little 
trouble  in  shelling  every  kernel  off 
these  short  pieces. 

Warm  Sleeping-  Another  very  good 
room  for  Hens  idea  comes  from  the 
same  paper;  namely, 
"Every  hen  her  own  stove."  An  ex- 
perienced poultryman  has  the  perches 
in  his  hen-houses  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  by  closing  a  hinged  drop 
door  in  front  of  the  fowls  on  the  roosts 
at  night  he  has  them  virtually  bdxed 
up  in  a  small  space.  Ventilation  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  a  five-inch  wooden 


pipe  entering  the  box  from  the  out- 
side, and  being  carried  up  near  to  the 
ceiling  overhead,  where  the  fresh  air 
'  escapes  and  diffuses.  The  bad  air  at 
the  same  time  is  carried  off  by  means 
of  another  such  wooden  pipe  beginning 
near  the  dropping-floor  under  the 
roosts  and  being  carried  through  the 
roof  outdoors.  There  is  an  extra  de- 
vice, however,  connected  with  this,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  lively  draft. 
Inside  the  sleeping-quarters,  but  some- 
what above  the  perches,  the  pipe  has  a 
box-like  enlargement,  the  sides  being 
of  thin  copper.  The  warmth  generated 
by  the  fowls  underneath  acts  on  the 
copper  sides  and  is  communicated  to 
the  air  inside,  which  rises  and  escapes 
through  the  roof,  thus  creating  a  draft 
and  sucking  in  the  foul  air  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  quarters  arranged  like  this 
fowls  will  feel  as  cozy  during  the  cold- 
est night  as  in  summer.  There  are 
circumstances  which  would  make  it 
feasible  and  profitable  to  warm  a  hen- 
house artificially;  but  under  all  or- 
dinary conditions  stove-heat  will  seldom 
give  satisfactory  results,  and  in  a 
properly  constructed  hen-house  is  en- 
tirely superfluous.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  keep  the  temperature  from  falling 
to  the  freezing-point.  So  long  as  the 
hens'  combs  do  not  get  frozen,  good  re- 
sults in  eggs  are  possible. 

A  Cruel  Prac-  President  Roosevelt  is 
tice  Stopped  reported  to  have  given 
notice  that  there  are  to 
be  no  dock-tailed  horses  in  the  White 
House  stables  while  he  is  chief  magis- 
trate, and  the  King  of  England  has 
ordered  that  no  such  horses  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  ceremonial  procession  of 
coronation-day.  Hurrah,  I  say,  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  for  the  King 
of  England.  Such  good  examples  set 
by  these  illustrious  men  should  settle 
the  matter  for  all  time  of  making  it 
fashionable  and  bon  ton  to  have  horses 
with  perfect  tails.  A  Buffalo  police 
justice  (bless  his  soul!)  seems  to  have  a 
very  convincing  way  of  inducing  the 
people  in  his  jurisdiction  to  quit  the 
absurd  and  wicked  practice  of  docking 
horses'  tails.  He  has  just  convicted  a 
man,  rather  brute,  charged  with  dock- 
ing the  tail  of  a  horse,  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  fined  him  ten  dollars,  with 
this  admonition,  "In  imposing  this, 
light  fine  I  don't  want  to  establish  a 
precedent.  I  think  the  docking  prac- 
tice is  cruel  and  barbaric,  and  I  will 
fine  future  offenders  as  much  as  the  law 
allows."  The  police  justice  in  this 
state  and  all  justices  of  the  peace  have 
the  power  to  impose  a  fine  up  to  fifty 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  up  to  six 
months,  for  all  offenses  of  this  kind. 
Cruelty  to  animals  is  made  a  misde- 
meanor by  the  penal  code  of  New  York 
and  other  states.  All  such  wicked  and 
inhuman  practices  like  docking  can  be 
stopped  if  people  who  witness  them  will 
make  complaint  to  proper  authorities, 
and  if  justices,  rural  as  well  as  city,  will 
make  up  their  minds  to  act  for  that 
purpose.  If  docking  a  horse's  tail  means 
a  sure  fine  of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars 
docking  will  soon  be  a  forgotten  prac- 
tice. All  other  forms  of  cruelty  to 
animals  can  be  stopped  in  the  same 
way.  The  trouble  is  that  people  who 
witness  such  practices,  who  see  neigh- 
bors leave  their  farm  stock  without 
proper  food  and  shelter,  and  inhumanly 
misuse  the  animals  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  under  their  control,  get  just  mad 
enough  to  run  to  the  other  neighbors 
with  a  big  story,  but  not  mad  enough 
to  remonstrate  with  the  offender  or 
give  him  a  threshing  on  the  spot,  or  still 
better,  make  complaint  before  the  near- 
est justice.  They  leave  the  poor 
animals  to  their  fate,  and  let  them  lead 
a  life  of  continuous  torture  rather  than 
have  the  offending  brute  of  a  neighbor 
"get  down"  on  them.  An  ounce  of  ac- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  talking  and 
purposeless  kicking.  In  short,  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  these 
matters.  The  world  is  full  of  suffering, 
and  suffering  there  will  be  as  long  as 
the  world  stands.  But  why  not  do  our 
share  to  bring  relief  whenever  we  have 
the  chance  to  do  so?  If  I  have  any 
complaints  about  "docking  horses' 
tails"  in  my  jurisdiction  as  justice  I 
intend  to  make  the  fine  heavy,  and  I 
hope  that  every  rural  justice  and  every 
city  police  justice  who  may  read  this 
paper,  as  well  as  every  one  of  them  who 
do  not,  will  join  me  in  this  proposition 
and  conclusion.  T.  Gbeineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Pork  Prices  Along  in  the  early  autumn 
a  great  many  farmers  were 
predicting  that  live  hogs  would  reach 
eight  or  ten  cents  a  pound  before 
Christmas.  They  based  their  predic- 
tions on  the  great  shortage  in  the  corn 
crop,  and  declared  that  thousands  of 
farmers  would  be  unable  to  finish  the 
pigs  they  had  on  hand  or  to  hold  over 
any  breeding-stock.  These  prophets 
seemed  to  forget  that  we  raised  a  tre- 
mendous crop  of  corn  last  year,  and 
that  thousands  of  farmers  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  price  offered  for  it 
and  held  it,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  over 
for  the  June  market;  and  then  when  re- 
ports of  drought  began  to  ■move  prices 
upward  they  held  on  to  it  still  tighter. 
Then  there  was  a  good  crop  of  wheat, 
a  fair  one  of  oats  and  rye  and  a  very 
good  one  of  hay,  and  all  these  proved 
to  be  great  factors  in  the  situation. 
Wheat,  rye  and  corn  were  mixed,  and 
the  grass-hogs  fatted  and  marketed, 
and  there  are  thousands  more  to  follow. 

It  is  true  the  corn  crop  was  short, 
but  how  short?  One  farmer  near  me 
husked  twenty-four  hundred  bushels 
last  year.  This  year  he  howled  mightly 
because  he  got  only  a  thousand  bushels 
off  the  same  land.  Another  raised 
about  sixty  bushels  an  acre  on  forty- 
five  acres  last  year.  This  year  he  is 
all'  broken  up  because  he  got  only  a 
fraction  over  thirty  bushels  an  acre 
from  the  same  land.  Another  declared 
that  he  made  almost  a  failure  this  year 
because  his  corn  failed.  Last  year  it 
yielded  full  seventy  bushels  an  acre, 
while  this  year  it  would  not  go  over 
thirty.  He  is  in  sad  spirits.  But  I 
notice  all  these  fellows  are  keeping  the 
usual  number  of  breeding-sows  over, 
intending  to  run  the  pigs  on  grass, 
help  out  with  sweet-corn,  rape,  etc.,  and 
finish  them  up  with  wheat,  rye  and  the 
next  corn  crop.  All  are  counting  on 
big  prices  next  fall.  Corn  is  not  going 
into  market  because  it  is  going  into 
hogs.  Those  who  have  corn  to  spare 
are  holding  it  for  higher  prices,  though 
it  is  now  (December  16th)  higher  than 
the  situation  warrants.  They  are  ju- 
bilantly prophesying  dollar  corn.  They 
won't  get  it!  When  corn  gets  too  high 
for  hog  and  cattle  feed  consumption 
almost  ceases.  It  is  too  high  now,  and 
those  who  would  buy  it  for  feed  if  the 
price  were  lower  are  feeding  other  ma- 
terials and  holding  off  for  a  slump. 

Feeds  I  asked  a  farmer  what  He  is 
feeding.  He  said  he  is  feeding 
his  horses  hay  and  two  light  rations  a 
day  of  mixed  oats,  bran  and  corn;  his 
cows  corn  fodder  and  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  ground  oats  and  wheat;  his 
brood-sows  chopped  clover  hay  steamed 
and  mixed  with  ground  corn  and 
wheat.  Another  said  he  fed  his  horses 
corn  fodder  with  the  nubbins  in  it  and 
a  little  hay;  his  young  stock  the  same; 
his  brood-sows  ground  corn  and  mid- 
dlings, with  a  little  bran  added.  An^ 
other  is  feeding  his  horses  hay  and  two 
light  feeds  a  day  of  corn  and  oats;  his 
cattle  fodder  with  the  nubbins  in  it; 
his  pig-s  and  brood-sows  one  feed  a  day 
of  corn  and  one  of  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  middlings.  Another  said  he  is 
feeding  more  hay  and  less  corn  to  his 
horses  than  he  ever  did;  his  cattle  corn 
fodder,  and  his  pigs  a  slop  made  of 
middlings  and  ground  oats,  with  just 
enough  corn  to  keep  them  warm  and 
growing.  A  large  number  are  feeding 
their  horses  and  cattle  corn  fodder 
only,  their  sows  and  pigs  only  sufficient 
corn  to  keep  them  even,  with  three  or 
four  feeds  a  week  of  a  thick  slop  of 
middlings  and  bran,  ground  oats  and 
bran  or  corn-meal,  bran  and  ground 
oats.  Last  year  when  corn  was  abun- 
dant and  cheap  all  of  these  men  were 
fairly  shoveling  it  into  their  stock;  now 
they  are  feeding-  just  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Nearly  every  farmer  in  the 
"corn  belt"  feels  satisfied  that  1902  will 
be  a  great  corn  year,  because  the  land 
has  had  more  than  half  a  rest  the  past 
year  and  it  will  contain  lots  of  available 
fertility,  and  they  are  preparing  to 
plant  a  large  area  and  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  in  growing  a  max- 
imum crop.  And  as  all  know  that  hogs 
are  about  the  most  profitable  stock  to 
feed  it  to  they  are  preparing  to  have  a 
full  supply  of  young  porkers  to  take  off 
grass  and  finish  up  with  the  first  of  the 
new  crop.  Any  shortage  of  hogs  will 
soon  be  made  good.      Eked  Gktjndy. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 


Valuable  book  on  "BusinesB  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  112  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


I  In  the  old  days,  under  old  methods  of  feeding 
It  used  to  take  3  years  to  produceabeef.  Improved 
methods,  ground  feed,  etc.,  now  do  it  in  one 
year.  "Baby  Beef"  has  come  to  stay.  Better  buy  a 

Scientific  grinder 

-and  get  ready  to  make  your 
share  of  it.    They  crush  and 
grind  ear  corn  shucks  on  or  off 
and  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
separate  or  mixed.    Send  for 
i  catalogue  50.    Mailed  free. 
FOOS  MANFC.  CO. 
Springfield,  O. 


Poor  Soils 

are  made  richer  and  more  productive 
and  rich  soils  retain  their  crop-pro- 
ducing powers,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
with  a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash. 

Write  for  our  books — sent  free — which  give  all 
details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


f  good 

CHEAP" 


Best  in  the  World. 

None  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated  I 
seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 1 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 1 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra  I 
'  packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE  ' 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  lettei. 
IR.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. J 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

SAWS  DOWH 
TREES 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWIN1  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAS  In 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  illoa.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve* 
men  t  s  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  111. 


ELECTRIC  FEED  MILL 

We  have  pat  out  this  mill  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  patrons  of  the 
famou  a  Electric  Goods  for 
a  good  mill  at  a  fair  price. 
It  is  a  direct  grinder  and 
absorbs  or  wastes  no  pow- 
er In  useless  and  expensive 
gearings.  Cuts,  crashes 
and  grinds  ear  corn, and  all 
email  grains  single  or  mix- 
ed. Adjustable — grinds  coarse  or  fine.  Prices  low*  Circulars  and 
prices  free.   ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  90  •  Qoincy,  111. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS  Ypf 

We  are  the  fellows  who  make  the  famous  Thompson 
Wheelbarrow  Grass  Seeder.  It  sows 
all  Grass  Seeds,  all  (  lovers,  Red 
Top,  Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Millet, 
llnx,  Etc.   Special  large  hoppers  for 
sowing  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
|  Etc.    Capacity  30  acres  a  day.  Sows 
'  in  any  wind.  Don't  need  Btakes — fol- 
low drill  work*   Thousands  in  use. 
/_-  Catalog  Free.    Write  as  as  above. 


Mark. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared* 
Hew,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  i  f 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No»  210. 

Fleming. Bros.*  chemists. 
Colon  Stock  lards,    Chicago,  uh 


tt&fa  «P  f=t  Made 

B  lw  0  v^^VE^T^^.    I      1      *n  three 

AW  "tfWA&n  ^^feteS^J      1  sizes. 

CUTTING 

is  quickly  done  -with 
DORSCH  Double-Row 
STEEL  PLOW.  Cutsfast^ 
er,  easier,  and  with  less  ex- 
pense than  any  other  plow  made ; 
cuts  any  size  cake  and  depth ;  marks  and  cuts  at  the 
Bametime.  Pays  for  itself  in  less  than  two  days.  For  East- 
ern States  we  ship  from  Albany,  N.T.   Get  catalogue  and  prices. 
John  Dorset  JL  Sons,  SiiO  Wells  St. Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PAW  FFPS.  I  Pay  highest  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 
»\»  YT   1  t)l\J  j.  t  GLEED,  East  Aurora,  New  York. 
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OUR  FARM 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 

The  Farmer's  Bank. — In  the  first 
month  of  a  new  year  we  incline 
to  compare  our  financial  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  previous 
twelve  months,  trying  to  learn  what 
headway  we  *are  making.  Very  often 
there  is  not  a  big  gain  in  cash,  but 
I  like  farming  for  the  very  reason 
that  there  is  constant  opportunity 
for  investing  surplus  dollars  or  extra 
labor  in  permanent  improvements  that 
add  to  the  value  of  our  capital.  As 
we  go  along  through  the  year  we  are 
following  out  plans  that  give  us  a  bet- 
ter soil  or  better  stock  or  better 
implements,  increasing  our  earning 
power  for  the  future.  This  is  better 
than  the  accumulation  of  some  money 
that  would  not  bring  us  much  income 
if  safely  invested  in  a  loan  or  some  out- 
side enterprise.  The  farm  is  the  best 
bank  for  a  majority  of  us,  and  ii  it  is 
improving  we  are  gaining  each  year, 
even  if  little  surplus  cash  is  laid  by. 

A  Good  Combination. — I  like  an  oc- 
cupation of  such  a  kind  that  the  daily 
work  is  almost  a  part  of  the  homelife, 
and  that  labor  and  money  invested 
either  to  increase  income  or  to  add  to 
personal  comfort  tend  to  make  one's 
property  more  valuable.  On  the  farm 
any  labor  expended  to  make  the  place 
more  attractive  to  the  owners/  adding 
to  their  pleasure  in  life,  increases  the 
market  value  of  the  property,  and  so 
there  is  constant  inducement  to  add 
improvements.  But  I  am  sure  some  do 
not  realize  the  possibilities  along  this 
line.  They  get  the  idea  that  wealth  is 
needed  to  make  a  place  attractive,  and 
as  wealth  is  not  their  portion  in  life, 
carelessness  of  appearances  increases. 
It  is  a  great  mistake.  Neatness  is  the 
great  consideration,  and  some  labor  and 
taste  can  always  secure, neatness,  order 
and  a  fair  degree  of  attractiveness. 

The  Faem  We  Own. — It  is  best  that 
one  be  settled  upon  a  farm  he  expects 
to  keep  as  a  home  so  long  as  he  lives. 
If  a  change  is  to  be  made,  it  cannot  be 
made  too  early  in  life.  Then  with  a 
farm  that  is  to  be  one's  source  of  in- 
come and  is  to  furnish  one's  home  for 
life  there  is  every  reason  for  improving 
it.  It  is  easy  to  get  too  many  acres, 
especially  if  a  mortgage  goes  with  them. 
I  want  no  more  land  than  I  can  pay 
for  surely  and  with  fair  ease;  and  then 
I  can  put  time  and  money  upon  the 
improvement  of  each  acre,  as  occasion 
permits,  with  the  assurance  that  I  am 
adding  to  the  earning  power  of  capital 
that  will  always  be  my  own.  I  know 
then  that  the  home  is  my  own,  and  I 
plant  trees,  improve  the  roadside,  make 
a  pretty  lawn  and  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  my  home  by  labor  at  odd  hours 
with  the  thought  that  all  my  future 
years  will  profit  thereby. 

Lack  of  Capital. — I  have  known 
what  debt  is,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
nothing  cripples  farmers  more  than  the 
lack  of  cash  capital  for  the  best  eon- 
duct  of  their  business.  The  usual  state- 
ment is  that  "we  cannot  do  as  well  as 
we  know  because  we  are  crippled  by 
lack  of  money."  Jt  is  a  correct  one. 
But  farming  is  a  business,  and  if  some 
cash  is  needed  to  make  it  pay  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  money  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  interest  and  use 
it  aright.  This  is  assuming  that  one 
knows  how  to  use  it  aright.  If  he  does 
not.  debt  is  a  terrible  thing  and  will  eat 
up  all  the  capital  in  time.  But  if  the 
trouble  is  not  in  lack  of  skill  and 
judgment,  but  only  in  failure  to  have 
the  cash  needed  to  do  business  profit- 
ably, I  am  sure  it  is  better  to  get  on  a 
cash  basis,  refusing  to  pay  credit  prices 
or  to  owe  little  sums  of  money  here 
and  there,  and  to  pay  a  fair  interest  to 
one  man  for  the  money  absolutely 
needed  to  keep  one  on  an  economical 
cash  system  of  living  and  working. 

Keeping  Close  Shoee. — But  very  few 
men  have  reason  to  expect  that  they 
can  carry  any  big  amount  of  debt  suc- 
cessfully because  normal  profits  in 
farming  are  not  large.  The  better  way 
is  to  get  away  from  the  false  idea  that 
income  in  farming  is  in  proportion  to 
acreage.   The  most  successful  and  best 
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satisfied  farmers  I  know  have  small 
farms.  In  thousands  of  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  get  the  cash  capital  that  is 
needed  by  letting  some  one  else  have 
some  of  the  land,  and  by  concentrating 
effort  on  a  less  area.  Life  would  be 
made  easier  and  brighter  by  such  a 
common-sense  course,  and  one  could 
then  do  as  well  as  he  knew,  being  mas- 
ter of  the  situation  and  not  a  slave  to 
necessity.  Life  is  made  hard  to  many 
a  man  and  to  his  family  by  an  effort  to 
control  more  land  than  he  has  a  right 
to  try  to  own. 

\  The  Ideal  Life. — There  is  no  better 
life  than  tjiat  we  may  have  on  our 
farms,  and  more  of  us  would  appre- 
ciate this  fact  if  we  managed  somehow 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  unnecessary 
burdens  and  to  magnify  the  home  fea- 
ture. This  means  more  concentration 
and  fewer  acres  for  some,  and  greater 
effort  to  secure  comfort  and  attractive- 
ness for  the  home.  It  means  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  actual  freedom,  that 
farmers  used  to  boast  of,  and  less 
desire  to  add  to  the  breadth  of  our 
possessions.  Neatness,  convenience, 
good  income  from  fewer  acres  or  fewer 
animals,  mastery  over  what  we  have — 
all  this  may  not  appeal  to  the  pride  of 
an  ambitious  fellow,  but  it  is  the  truest 
success  and  the  foundation  of  the  hap- 
piest, freest  homes.  In  this  new  year 
let  us  take  stock,  and  so  plan  that  in 
the  future  we  may  drive  and  not  be 
driven.  Concentrate,  reducing  opera- 
tions to  the  point  that  mastery  is 
secured.  David. 
ft 

Breeding  the  Dairy-cow 

ABSTRACTS  FROM  A  PAPER  READ  BY  VA- 
LANCY  FULLER  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 
BREEDERS'  CONVENTION 

In  our  efforts  to  improve  the  dairy- 
cow,  to  reproduce  any  given  type,  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  improved  modern  cow  is  artificial. 
The  function  of  the  mother  as  she  was 
originally  created  was  to  furnish  only 
enough  milk  to  nurture  her  offspring 
until  it  was  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  then  go  dry  until  the 
next  calving.  The  formation  of  the 
habit  of  milking  from  calving  to  calv- 
ing is  the  creation  of  man,  and  in  con- 
sequence artificial.  It  is'  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter. 

Being  artificially  produced  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  cow  to 
revert  to  the  undesirable  characteris- 
tics of  her  ancestors.  Even  to  breed 
from  the  best  cows  progeny  equal  to 
their  dams  is,  as  we  well  know,  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  this  very 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  undesirable 
ancestry  that  is  responsible.  The  cow 
should  be  judged  by  the  standpoint  of 
her  earning  power,  and  yet  we  ought 
not,  in  striving  after  profit,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  type  she  represents.  Each  of 
the  improved  dairy  breeds  has  its  own 
distinctive  type;  and  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  breeder  to  not  only  im- 
prove each  succeeding  generation  in 
the  dollar-earning  capacity,  but  in  the 
perfection  of  the  type  the  individual 
represents. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  teach  the  false  doc- 
trine that  it  matters  not  what  the  type 
of  the  pure-bred  dairy-cow  may  be  so 
long  as  one  makes  a  profit  for  her 
owner,  and  she  is  to  be  judged  simply 
by  her  ability  to  produce  dairy  prod- 
ucts. This  principle  when  applied  to 
cows  that  are  used  only  in  the  dairy, 
and  are  fattened  when  they  cease  to  be 
profitable,  may  be  correct,  but  the 
functions  of  a  pure-bred  dairy-cow  is  to 
be  not  only  profitable  in  the  dairy,  but 
to  reproduce  her  kind,  and  I  am  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  breeders  who  are 
not  merely  dairymen.  Those  who 
preach  this  false  doctrine  lose  sight  of 
the  double  functions  the  pure-bred 
dairy-cow  has  to  perform.  If  she  is 
merely  a  producer  of  dairy  products, 
and  not  of  her  kind,  she  is  valuable 
only  during  her  lifetime,  and  leaves 
nothing  behind  her. 

In  the  effort  to  breed  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey 
cow.  without  proper  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  beautiful  type  Jer- 
sey breeders  are  so  fond  of,  we  have  in 
too  many  cases  bred  a  Jersey  with  a 
coarse,  sloping  rump  and  defective  fore 
udder.  Unquestionably  those  are  ac- 
countable for  creating  the  demand  for 
the  Island-bred  Jersey  in  preference  to 
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the  American  type,  who  have  advocated 
and  preached  the  fallacious  doctrine 
that  Jerseys  should  be  bred  for  produc- 
tion alone  without  regard  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  hig'hest  type  of  the 
breed. 

Heredity  is  the  transmission  of  qual- 
ities from  parent  to  offspring.  Con- 
sidered in  the  bovine  race,  heredity  may 
be  denned  as  a  natural  tendency  in  cer- 
tain directions,  as  characteristics  or 
capabilities  inherited  from  ancestors 
immediate  or  remote.  Through  years 
of  persistent  breeding  by  men  of  skill, 
given  characteristics  become  fixed  in 
the  animals,  and  these  are  g-enerally 
recognized  as  belonging  to  given 
strains. 

Many  breeders  seem  to  fliink  that  by 
coupling  two  animals  the  resulting 
progeny  will  have  in  combination  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  strains  so 
coupled.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  prenatal  influences  at 
work  to  modify  or  alter  the  inherited 
characteristics.  They  assume  the  result- 
ing progeny  will  possess  the  inherited 
characteristics  of  both  sire  and  dam  in 
combination,  whereas  one  often  reacts 
on  the  other,  and  the  stronger  prevails 
and  is  inherited. 

It  therefore  seems  better  practice  to 
endeavor  to  fix  one  characteristic  by 
persistent  breeding  to  that  end.  To 
secure  the  highest  development  of  a 
single  quality  the  energies  are  concen- 
trated in  that  direction,  and  there  is 
little  force  left  to  expend  on  the  trans- 
mission of  other  qualities  except  those 
which  are  on  the  same  line,  but  secon- 
dary to  the  dominant  one.      W.  H.  J. 

Cow-peas 

Many  Uses  for  This  Wonderful 
Soil-renovator. — Every  year  finds 
more  and  more  of  our  best  farmers 
using  cow-peas.  The  high  price  and 
scarcity  of  good  seed-peas  have  pre- 
vented many  from  planting  them,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  even 
at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
of  sixty  pounds  for  good  reliable  seed 
there  is  no  fertilizer  on  the  market 
which  will  add  even  one  fourth  the  per- 
manent  improvement  to  the  soil  that 
follows  the  plowing  under  of  a  crop 
of  peas. 

I  advise  farmers  to  grow  and  save 
their  own  seed-peas.  Those  who  do 
this  will  use  them  much  more  freely, 
and  will  not  feel  the  expense.  To  grow 
for  seed,  use  one  third  of  a  bushel  of 
good  seed-peas,  drilled  in  rows  thirty- 
two  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  three  or 
four  times.  By  using  an  extra  early 
variety,  like  the  Mount  Olive,  the  seeds 
can  be  fully  matured  as  far  north  as 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Cow-peas 
will  grow  on  poor  soil,  but  much  better 
on  good  soil  or  when  fertilized  with 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  I  secure 
the  best  quality  of  seed  by  having  the 
peas  (pods)  picked  by  hand. 

Cow-peas,  either  green  or  when  cured 
for  hay,  are  greatly  relished  by  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  are  fully  equal  or 
superior  to  the  best  clover.  Animals 
not  accustomed  to  them  must  be  fed 
sparingly  at  first,  until  they  acquire 
a  taste  for  the  new  food.  By  feeding-  the 
vines  we  secure  both  the  feeding  value 
and  manurial  value — a  double  profit. 

I  feed  both  horses  and  cows  on  cow- 
pea  hay  in  winter.  I  cut  for  hay  when 
the  earliest  pods  turn  yellow,  and  thus 
secure  a  larger  percentage  of  grain  in 
my  hay,  which  is  very  rich  in  muscle- 
making  elements. 

Quantities  of  cow-peas  are  now 
plowed  under  here  for  wheat,  also  pre- 
paratory for  corn.  Not  only  are 
manurial  elements  added  to  the  soil  by 
plowing  down  a  pea  crop,  but  humus 
or  decaying  vegetation,  rendering  it 
porous  and  light,  the  effect  on  succeed- 
ing crops  being  similar  to  good  stable 
manure. 

Plowing  Under  the  Crop. — I  plowed 
under  peas  last  fall,  two  large  fields 
of  them,  having  a  wonderfully  rank 
growth,  being  tangled  and  twisted  in 
every  direction  and  standing  fully 
three  feet  high  after  lodging.  I  used 
a  four-horse  disk-plow,  which  turned 
two  furrows  at  once,  cutting  twenty- 
two  inches  wide  at  each  round.  The 
disks  cut  the  vines  perfectly  and  turn 
them  completely  under.  There  is  pos- 
itively no  clogging  whatever,  hence  no 
stops  on  that  account,  a  great  saving 
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in  time.  This  plow  does  good  work  as 
fast  as  the  horses  can  walk,  and  will 
turn  four  acres  a  day. 

E.  G.  Packard. 

f> 

A  Remarkable  Orchard 

The  largest  apple  orchard  in  eastern 
Indiana  is  that  owned  by  Mr.  Deolen 
Daugherty,  in  Wayne  County.  It  can- 
not be  claimed  that  the  orchard  is 
located  in  a  famous  fruit-belt,  but  the 
perfect  fruit  produced  by  this  orchard 
and  its  regular  and  constant  bearing- 
have  given  the  locality  a  wide  local 
reputation. 

The  orchard  was  set  out  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  father  of  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Daugherty.  He  set  out 
seven  hundred  trees  on  ground  which 
he  selected  only  after  careful  exper- 
imentation. He  had  given  the  subject 
of  apple  production  much  thought  and 
investigation,  and  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  soil  had  much  to  do  with  an 
orchard's  production.  He  examined 
and  compared  the  soils  from  many 
different  orchards  which  had  reputa- 
tions for  bearing  or  otherwise.  Finally 
he  selected  a  rolling  piece  of  land  on 
his  farm  where  yellow  clay  and  loam 
predominated.  No  attention  was  given 
to  any  natural  shelter  the  surrounding 
country  or  woodland  might  afford  for 
the  trees,  the  quality  of  the  soil  being 
the  only  consideration  that  led  him  to 
select,  the  site.  As  soon  as  the  trees 
were  well  started  to  growing  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  cultivation  was  fol- 
lowed. The  ground  was  cultivated,  the 
trees  carefully  trimmed  and  the  roots 
thoroughly  mulched  with  barn-yard 
manure.  This  rjroeess  was  continued 
until  the  trees  were  well  started  to 
bearing-,  after  which  a  growth  of  blue- 
grass  was  encouraged. 

From  the  time  that  the  first  blooms 
appeared  on  the  young  trees  until  the 
present  season  no  year  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  the  trees  receiving  a 
thorough  spraying  with  a  solution  com- 
posed of  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  forty-five  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  all  the  spraying  solution  that 
has  ever  been  applied  to  the  trees!  and, 
as  was  said,  no  season  has  ever  passed 
without  the  trees  being  treated  with 
the  solution.  When  the  bloom  first 
starts  to  fall  from  the  trees  is  the  time 
the  spraying  is  first  done.  Both  sides 
of  the  trees  are  made  thoroughly  wet 
with  the  solution,  which  is  applied  with 
a  force-pump  in  a  tank.  The  latter  is 
set  on  a  light  wagon  and  drawn  about 
the  orchard  by  a  horse.  The  whole 
outfit,  including  the  solution,  is  so 
cheap  that  any  farmer  with  no  more 
than  one  half  dozen  trees  can  afford  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  it 
brings.  There  has  never  been  a  failure 
in  this  orchard,  and  the  production  has 
been  as  high  as  five  thousand  bushels  in 
one  year.  Fancy  prices  were  obtained 
for  finest  fruit,  and  there  was  rivalry 
among  commission-men  to  procure  it. 

Mr.  Daugherty  found  it  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  apples  on  the  trees  several 
tiroes,  and  even  with  that  treatment, 
when  the  apples  became  ripe,  the  trees 
were  loaded  to  their  capacity.  There 
were  no  unsound  apples  in  this  orchard. 
Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  that  were 
opened  not  cne  was  found  with  an  un- 
sound heart.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
spraying.  These  two  facts  should  not 
be  overlooked :  Spraying-  has  never  been 
neglected,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
failure  of  an  abundant  crop  of  apples. 

There  are  fifteen  varieties  of  fruit 
grown  in  this  orchard,  which  Mr. 
Daugherty  believes  to  be  too  many. 
He  considers  the  Ben  Davis  the  best 
variety  for  the  grower,  because  it  is  an 
abundant  and  regular  bearer,  with 
smooth  and  attractive  fruit  that  will 
bear  shipping  and  sudden  and  great 
changes  in  temperature  and  climate. 
Because  of  its  keeping  qualities  it 
always  commands  a  high  price  and  a 
ready  market.  It  is  not  a  popular  ap- 
ple at  home,  but  with  shippers  and 
dealers  it  is  a  long  way  in  the  lead. 
The  Indiana  Favorite  Mr.  Daugherty 
considers  the  second  best.  It  orig- 
inated in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  and  is 
a  seedling  from  the  Vandever  Pippin, 
and  is  much  like  that  excellent  apple 
in  color,  shape  and  flavor,  and  is  a 
better  keeper.  The  Stark,  another 
variety  which  originated  in  Indiana,  is 
a  fine  apple,  smooth,  large,  delicious  in 
flavor  and  a  good  keeper.    The  Smith's 
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THE  FARM  AISD  FIRESIDE 
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Cider,  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing come  next  in  their  order. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the 
manner  of  trimming  the  trees  that  Mr. 
Daugherty  follows.  It  is  one  of  his 
theories  that  the  lower  branches  are 
more  sturdy  and  vigorous  than  those 
in  the  top  of  the  tree;  hence  he  strives 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  lower 
branches.  It  is  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  lower  limbs  fifteen  feet  long  and 
drooping  to  the  ground.  When  bearing 
it  is  the  rule  to  see  the  lower  branches 
resting  on  the  ground,  where  the  bright 
apples  glow  on  the  green  grass. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  a  tree 
that  bore  thirty  bushels  of  apples  illus- 
trates the  manner  in  which  all  of  the 
trees  are  trimmed.  That  the  method 
of  trimming  is  a  good  one  to  follow  is 


thousand  feet.  The  grass  is  short  and 
of  almost  uniform  height.  All  among 
it  is  an  infinite  variety  of  curious 
stones,  pebbles,  crystals,  etc.,  from 
which  the  tourist  is  bound  to  select 
fine  collections  of  specimens.  Outside 
of  its  immense  grass-plats  the  mesa  has 
one  distinctive  feature — great  beds  of 
ground  spruce,  that  grow  in  low,  thick 
masses,  completely  covering  the 
ground,  and  furnishing  hiding-places 
for  grouse,  ptarmigans,  chipmunks,  etc. 
These  skyey  pastures,  Zimmerman  in- 
forms me,  are  the  native  haunts  of  the 
mountain-sheep.  But  why  should  they 
not  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  line 
Swiss  cattle,  common  sheep  and  Angora 
goats?  And  why  should  not  this 
region  of  incomparable  natural  beauty 
in  time  be   dotted   with  picturesque 


best  judged  by  the  results  which  this 
orchard  affords. 

This  orchard,  which  occupies  about 
twenty  acres,  yields  almost  as  much  in- 
come as  a  two-hundred-acre  farm. 
Probably  no  product  of  the  farm  is 
destined  to  see  such  radical  changes  in 
its  cultivation  within  the  next  few 
years  as  the  apple  and  other  standard 
fruits.  C.  M.  Ginther. 
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The  Highlands  of  Colorado 

[CONTINUED  from  page  1] 
plateau,  half  open  and  grassy  and  half 
wooded.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  Lake 
Zimmerman,  deep  and  clear.  Here 
John  Zimmerman  used  to  hunt  in  the 
days  of  yore,  and  has  now  established 
a  hunting-lodge  for  the  benefit  of  his 
summer  guests.  Here  he  is  in  his 
element.  He  will  tire  out  the  youngest 
of  them  on  the  hunt  or  mountain- 
climbing.  The  elevation  is  about 
eleven  thousand  feet.  But  think  you 
that  it  smacks  of  barrenness  or  desola- 
tion? Not  at  all!  A  mile  or  two  still 
eastward  a  bulky  mountain  ridge  rears 
its  rugged  form  abruptly  from  the  edge 
of  the  plateau.  It  presents  a  face  of 
bare  cliffs,  at  whose  base  lies  masses  of 
broken  stone  that  have  been  chipped 
off  by  the  action  of  the  elements  for 
countless  years,  and  that  have  rolled 
down  into  huge  jagged  piles.  TSTear  the 
northern  brow  of  the  ridge  lie  "The 
Craters,"  marked  evidences  of  ancient 
volcanic  eruptions.  These  indeed,  as 
we  enter  them  by  a  hard  climb,  present 
a  picture  of  incarnate  desolation.  Even 
the  rocks  themselves  have  been  burned 
to  a  flinty  hardness,  and  no  specimen  of 
plant  life,  however  small,  finds  a  foot- 
hold among  its  seams  and  creVices. 
Another  climb  through  prehistoric 
craters,  over  beds  of  lava  and  ancient 
beds  of  snow  and  up  a  steep  and  rocky 
acclivity  brings  us  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  Here  we  find  another  interest- 
ing feature.  The  ridge  is  not  sharp,  as 
we  might  have  been  led  to  suppose,  but 
has  an  immense  flat  top;  nor  is  its  top 
barren,  like  its  slopes,  but  smooth  and 
grassy,  almost  like  a  lawn.  "Just  like 
the  Swiss  Alps!"  says  Zimmerman. 

This  flat  top,  I  suppose,  is  what  the 
Mexicans  call  a  "mesa."  Who  would 
ever  expect  to  And  such  a  delightful 
place  perched  away  up  among  the 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  say  twelve 


Swiss  cottages,  the  homes  of  citizens 
who  shall  succeed  in  throwing  off  the 
thrall  of  modern  luxury  and  effeminacy 
and  delight  in  the  natural  pleasures  of 
life?  Or  if  we  must  introduce  conven- 
tional life  into  these  sacred  precincts  of 
Nature,  what  more  delightful  croquet- 
grounds,  tennis-courts  or  golf-links 
could  be  found  than  these  lofty  mesas? 
Some  miles  south  of  "The  Craters" 
there  is  a  more  gradual  ascent,  and 
Zimmerman  says  that  another  year  he 
will  construct  a  good  wagon-road  from 
the  lake  to  the  summit. 

But  the  view  abroad!  That  trans- 
cends all  else.  We  look  backward  over 
the  pass!  Far  below  us  lies  a  green, 
long  valley,  green  pastures  and  greener 
forests,  the  lake  midway,  its  waters 
blue,  and  Zimmerman's  snow-white 
tents  by  the  margin.  Beyond  rises  the 
western  slope  of  the  pass,  a  belt  of  d?nse 
pines,  and  towering  above  them  the 
bare  peaks  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range 
tinged  here  and  there  by  the  faintest 
green  of  delicate  grass  mantles,  but 
tinted  by  a  universal  overcast  of  brick- 
dust  red,  from  the  peculiar  composi- 
tion of  earth  and  rock,  yet  with  here 
and  there  a  splotch  of  perennial  snow. 

The  weather  is  whimsically  change- 
ful. Wild,  scampering  breezes  blow 
out  of  the  west,  bringing  up  from  the 
great  North  Park  country  hurrying, 
frowzy  masses  of  rain-clouds,  that  here 
pour  down  an  apronful  of  rain-drops, 
and  there  part  and  let  through  a 
sheeny  burst  of  sunshine.  Zimmerman 
regrets  the  weather,  b,ut  I  do  not.  The 
great  panorama  is  complete.  Soon  the 
west  wind  unfolds  a  gossamer  curtain, 
shakes  it  down  into  the  valley  and 
stretches  it  as  far  northward  as 
Chamber's  Lake.  Deftly  it  tosses  the^ 
silken  fabric,  shaking  out  the  thicker 
folds,  until  the  faintest  glimmer  of  the 
slopes  beyond  is  visible,  and  then 
finally  mingling  a  shower  of  sunshine 
with  a  shower  of  rain-drops,  until  we 
behold  before  us  a  sort  of  celestial 
transformation  scene. 

But  why  rhapsodize?  If  we  begin, 
where  shall  we  end?  On  every  side  the 
wonders  of  earth  and  sky  are  repeated 
and  multiplied  and  changed  in  quick 
succession,  like  the  revolutions  of  a  vast 
kaleidoscope.  We  can  but  suggest;  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  must  com- 
plete the  picture. 


$5,000.00 

In  final  disposition  of  the  persistent  jugglery  of  names  by  a 
would-be  competitor  in  such  regard  we  offer  Five  Thousand  Dollars 
to  be  divided  in  equal  amounts  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  each 
between  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Vermont,  Ohio  and  Cornell  University,  if  the  DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS  did  not  receive  the  GRAND  PRIZE 
at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION;  provided  the  concern  which  has 
indulged  in  so  much  unscrupulous  advertising  in  this  connection 
will  within  ten  days  deposit  a  similar  amount,  to  be  used  in  like 
manner,  with  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  if  the  De  Laval 
machines  did  receive  such  an  award — decision  in  the  matter  to  be 
left  to  Major  Alvord,  who  was  in  Paris  in  an  official  capacity  and 
who  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  facts. 

TESTS  OF  SEPARATORS 

It  being  agreed  and  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  such 
amounts  shall  be  used  by  the  various  Experiment  Stations  named 
in  the  conduct  and  publication  during  the  year  1902  of  thorough 
practical-use  tests  of  all  makes  of  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ox- 
other  creaming  devices  which  may  choose  to  enter  same. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York,  Jan.  2,  1902. 


5  Great  States 

etill  offer  unbounded  possibilities  to  settlers  on  lands 
tributary  to  the  Union  PaciBc  E.  E.  Prices  as  low  as 
50c  and  $1.00  per  acre,  and  ten  years  credit  given.  Poor 
men  In  the  east  become  rich  here.  Bring  up  your  family 
where  they  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  Homeseeters  are 
offered  cheap  round  trip  tickets  once  every  two  weefcs. 
The  price  of  the  ticiet  is  credited  on  purchases.  Take 
advantage  of  this  to  view  the  '  'land  of  promise. ' ' 
Large  maps  and  full  particulars  free.  Address 

B.  A.  McALLASTER,  Land  Commissioner,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

•BB**  TAKE  THE  "SHORT  CUT" 


Better 
than  your 
dealer 
wilt  sell 
you  for 
MOO," 


In  buying  vehicles,  and  cut  out  the  agents'  commissions,  traveling  men's  salaries  and 
expenses  and  dealers'  and  middlemen's  profits.  You  have  all  of  these  expenses  to  pay  in  added 
price,  every  time  yon  bny  In  any  other  way  than  we  propose  here.   We  sell  vehicles  of  all  kinds  only 

,„  v  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  ' 

We  have  no  agents,  no  traveling  men,  and  no  dealer  bandits  oar  goods.  We  save  you  this  added  ez- 
i  pense  in  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  yon  direct*  Here  Is  one  of  many  Instances.  See  cut.  This 
Splendid,  Comfortable,  Stylish,  Lone  Wear,  Top  Buggy,  for  only 
$55.80— Good  us  dealers  and  others  would  aefe  you  $100.00  for. 
■IftUf  IT  IC  Id  A  Hi  E  The  gear,  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  a  buggy,  Is  u 
nUII  II  Bd  lflAU£fl  follows:16.1Ginch,refinedflleel)*<longdistance"axlei: 
beet  white  hickory  axle  beds,  double  full  length  reach,  mortised  through  head  block,  ana 
Ironed  full  length — unusually  strong.  New  Bailey  Loops  to  carry  body.  Open  rub- 
ber head  springs,  easy  and  noiseless.  Brewster  fifth  wheeL  Wheels  with  Sarven  patent, 
shell  band  or  compressed  band  hubs;  % ,  %  or  1  inch  oval  steel  tires;  all  wood,  of  beat  sec- 
ond growth  hickory.  Hickory  shafts  with  quick  shift,  anti-rattler  coupling,  points  covered 
-5  in.  with'  eather.  Piano  body,  20,  22  or  24  in.  wide  by  55  in.  Jong.  Wide,  deep,  roomy  seat,  with  high  comfortable  back.  Top  has  3  or  4 
bows,  according  to  order.  Bow  sockets  and  prop  nuts  patent  leather -covered.  Cushions  and  back  upholstered  in  18  oz.  all-wool  broadcloth, 
equipped  with  genuinesteel  wire,  coil  springs,  and  etude  a  with  hair.  High,  strong,  padded  dash,  covered  with  genuine  patent  leather,  and 
With  hand  holes.    Body  painted  velvet  black,  plain  or  striped.  Gear  Is  painted  Brewster  green.  IS  ew  York  red,or  any  other  color  asordered. 

OUR  LARGE  NEW  VEHICLE  CATALOG  cootainsevery  kind  and  variety  of  vehicle  you  could  possibly  want,  It 
gives  correct  cuts,  showing  just  how  the  vehicle  looks,  and  full  description  as  to  how  they  are  made.  The  price  ia  given  in  plain  figures  In 
every  instance.  We  ship  every  vehicle  listed  in  our  catalogue,  subject  to  your  examination  and  approval.  We  guarantee  every  job  for 
two  years.  The  book  also  contains  a  full  line  of  harness  adapted  to  any  use.  We  mall  It  free  to  all  Inquirers*  Write  forltto-day. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  62  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Plow  Your  Hard,  Dry  Ground 

THE  HAPGOOD-HANCOCK  DISC  SULKY 
DOUBLE,  TRIPLE  AND  QUADRUPLE  GANGS, 

as  great  an  improvement  over  the  Mould-Board  Plow  as 
that  Plow  was  over  the  crooked  stick.   Revolutionizes  the 
method  of  plowing  as  the  Twine  binder  did  the  method  of 
Harvesting.   You  would  not  believe  half  we  could  tell  you. 
We  want  you  to  see  it  in  the  field.   We  guarantee  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  8-Horgea  on  a  Oang,  cutting 
34-lnches,  or  4-Horaes  on  a  Triple  Gang,  cutting  86- 
inches,  than  you  can  with  any  other  Disc  or  Mould- 
Board  Gang  cutting  24-lnches  and  with  4-Horses.    Will  plow  hard ,  dry  ground  where  no  other  plow  will 
work.   We  want  your  help  to  introduce  this  Plow,  and  will  give  special  discounts  on  the  first  Plow  in  a  neigh- 
borhood. Agents  wanted.   Write  now.   The  only  Plow  Factory  in  the  World  selling  direct  to  the  farmer. 

^HAPGOOI*  PLOW  CO.,  Exclusive  Agents  and  Mfrs.  for  two  thirds  of   he  United  Slates,  Box  24,  Alton,  111. 


Send  15  Cents  to* 


the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  good  farmers  for  a  year's  subscription 

APMPD'Q  OA|  I  quincy, 

16  or  more  pages  weekly.   Estab-  I  IV  1  ▼  I  Lb  IX    V?     Vnln^  ILLS. 

llshed  1880.  Complete  in  all  its  departments.  JOHN  M.  STAHL,  Editor  and  proprietor.  This  offer  good 
for  new  subscribers  only.  Stamps  taken.  Sample  copy  mailed  free.  Agents  wanted.  Pay  liberal. 


ISO  Kinds  for  16c. 

is  a  fact  that  Salzer's  vegetable  and  flower  . 
seeds  are  found  in  more  gardens 
and  on  more  farms  than  any  other  '  .. 
in  America.    There  is  reason  for  this. 
\Ye  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  seeds.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unprec-  1 
edented  offer :  / 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid^ 

20  kinds  of  rarest  laselons  radishes, 
12  magnificent  earliest  melons, 
16  sorts  glorious  tomatoes, 
25  peerless  lettnee  varieties, 
12  splendid  beet  sorts, 
65  gorgeously  beautiful  flower  seeds, 
in  all  150  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of    charming  flowers  and 
lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,, 
together  with  our  great  catalogue  j 
telling  all  about  Teosinte  and  Pea 
Oat  and  Bromus  and  Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  60c.  a  pound,  etc.,  all  only 
tor  1 6c.  in  stamps.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


STRAWBERRIES 


And  All  Other  Small  Fruits 

We  are  headquarters  for 
the  best.  Also  Native 
Plums  and  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  shade-trees,  lawn- 
trees,  flowering-shrnbs,  garden-roots,  etc.  Our  New  Free 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  them.  Send  for  one  to-day. 
COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  3,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


25  Cents. 

'  Will  grow  in  the  S 
Chouse  oroutof  doors  ' 
'  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Fuchsias, 
Oxalis,  Jonquils, 
Daffodils,  Dewey 
tily, TuberoseB, Gla- 
diolus, Chinese  Lily, 
Begonia,  Gloxinia, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley 
— all  postpaid,  25c.nl  stamps  or  coin.  A 
a  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  Trill  send 
FBEE  a  giant  collection  of  flower  seeds — over  200  varieties 
Address  Hillside  Bornery,  SomerrSlle,  Maul. 


(THE  SPRAMOTOR 

I  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
Anstrailian  Governments,  and  is  in  nse  at 
I  Experimental  Colleges  In  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
I  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
I  British  Columbia,  and  awarded  flrat  place  orer 
I  eleven  others  In  actualtrialby  tho  British  Gov- 
ernment    A.n  84paffed  copyrighted  treatise  on 
diseases  affecting  FruHTrecs  mailed  free. 

I  SpramotorCo. Buffalo, H.Y.London, Can- 


FRUIT  INSURANCE. 

I  guarantee  every  plant,  vine,  etc,  which  Isell  to  be  Strong* 
Rooted,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Dormant  Plants.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Strawberry,  etc.  All 
fresh  dog  as  shipped— no  heeled-in  stock.  New  1902  FREE 
Catalogue  contains  all  standard  and  many  new  varieties. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower.  Rooheeter.l.l 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

HOTBEDS  AT  THE  SOUTH. — A  few 
weeks  ago  a  reader  in  one  of 
the  more  Southern  states  asked 
me  for  information  on  making 
hotbeds  for  growing  tobacco-plants. 
The  time-honored  practice  of  burn- 
ing a  big  brush-heap  on  some  shel- 
tered spot,  working  the  ashes  well  into 
the  soil,  and  then  using  that  spot  for  a 
tobacco-plant  bed  is  still  generalty 
practised  in  the  Southern  tobacco- 
growing  localities,  and  it  does  well 
enough  for  a  makeshift,  but  it  is  hardly 
more  than  that,  and  it  has  serious 
drawbacks,  the  chief  ones  among  them 
being  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  set- 
tled warm  weather  in  spring  and  the 
abundance  of  weeds  which  spring  up  on 
most  of  the  spots  selected.  The  more 
aid  Nature  gives  to  struggling  mankind, 
the  less  efforts  man  will  make  to  get 
along.  The  natives  in  some  tropical 
countries,  where  Nature  just  lavishes 
her  gifts  on  man,  who  might  have  every 
comfort  and  convenience  of  life  with 
little  exertion,  will  not  make  any  effort 
in  that  direction  at  all  except  planting 
a  bread-fruit  tree,  which  he  depends  on 
to  furnish  him  and  his  family  the  ma- 
terial for  his  meals  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  Here  at  the  North,  if  we 
wish  to  have  our  share  of  soil  products, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sea- 
son we  have  to  make  a  fight  for  such 
privileges,  for  Nature  will  not  yield 
them  to  us  without  effort,  we  have  to 
resort  to  greenhouses,  hotbeds,  etc., 
and  start  our  plants  early  in  the 
season.  The  Southern  grower,  how- 
ever, seldom  lives  up  to  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  makes  few  efforts  of 
his  own  to  crowd  the  season,  be- 
ing content  to  wait  for  the  time  when 
Nature  will  grant  her  blessings  almost 
unasked,  and  surely  without  much  com- 
pulsion. Southern  people  as  -a  rule 
could  do  much  better  than  they  are 
doing  in  these  respects.  I  say  this, 
however,  without  wishing  to  assert  that 
all  Northern  people  do  all  they  can  in 
the  same  direction.  Even  the  use  of 
cloth-covered  sash  in  place  of  the  reg- 
ular glass  sash  more  commonly  used 
here  would  be  of  some  help  to  the 
Southern  grower.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  I  am  not  in  love  with  even  the 
best  oiled  muslin  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing early  plants,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  always  pay  at  the  South,  as  well  as 
at  the  North,  to  use  the  regular  hotbed 
sash  for  covering  early-plant  frames. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  starting 
tobacco-plants  even  in  the  Middle 
states.  Instead  of  depending  on  a  spot 
in  the  open,  of  rich  loam,  and  fertilized 
with  the  ashes  from  the  brush-pile 
burned  on  it,  better  make  a  good, 
regular  hotbed  and  start  your  plants  a 
number  of  weeks  earlier  than  could  be 
done  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  You  may 
put  the  heating  material  on  the  top 
of  the  ground,  say  two  feet  high  and 
well  tramped  down,  and  then  set  a 
frame  of  plank  on  top  of  that, 
the  frame  being  of  the  right  size  to  fit 
the  sashes.  I  prefer  to  make  an  exca- 
vation, say  two  feet  deep,  in  which  to 
pack  the  heating  material,  so  that  the 
frame  stands  near  the  ground. 

Matebials  for  Heating  Hotbeds. — 
Fresh  horse  manure  is  the  material 
most  commonly  used  for  hotbed-heat- 
ing. If  this  contains  some  urine-soaked 
litter,  and  if  a  small  proportion  of  dry 
forest  leaves  are  mixed  in  with  it,  all  the 
better.  I  prefer  manure  that  comes 
from  horses  that  are  heavily  worked 
and  well  fed.  Sheep  manure  is  also 
good,  and  I  have  seen  hog  manure  that 
was  quite  serviceable  for  the  purpose. 
The  manure  should  be  piled  up  loosely 
until  it  comes  into  a  lively  heat,  then 
repeatedly  forked  over  until  it  can  be 
put  into  the  bed  and  well-packed  down, 
with  some  assurance  that  it  will  heat 
up  and  continue  in  moderate  heat  for 
some  weeks.  I  have  occasionally  used 
the  spent  hops  as  it  may  be  had  from 
the  brewery  as  heating  material  for 
hotbeds,  and  it  seems  to  answer  the 
purpose  very  well,  giving  prompt, 
moderate  and  lasting  heat.  At  the 
South  I  am  told  that  cotton-seed  hulls 
are  available  for  the  same  purpose, 
although  I  have  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience with  them. 


Hotbed  Soil. — The  best  soil  for  frame 
use,  and  also  for  the  greenhouse  bench, 
is  that  made  from  sods  cut  from  a  rich 
old  pasture.  This  is  fibrous  and  just  in 
the  right  shape  to  promote  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds  and  the  thrifty  and 
healthy  growth  of  plants.  If  the  sods 
are  not  very  rich  or  the  soil  is  a  little 
stiff  it  is  well  to  put  the  sods  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  manure,  and  letting 
the  whole  rot  down  thoroughly,  spad- 
ing the  whole  heap  over  repeatedly. 
In  very  dry  weather  (as  summer  is  the 
proper  time  for  making  such  composts) 
water  or  liquid  manure  may  have  to  be 
applied  to  the  heap  in  order  to  assist 
the  process  of  fermentation  or  rotting. 
Such  compost  may  be  coarsely  sifted, 
and  will  then  be  ready  for  use.  In 
growing  plants  which  are  quite  ^mall 
and  feeble  at  first,  like  tobacco-plants, 
there  may  be  danger  that  the  weed- 
seeds,  which  often  abound  in  the  com- 
post, may  grow  and  crowd,  or  possibly 
choke  out,  the  plants  of  our  crop,  and 
in  many  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
sterilize  the  soil.  This  can  be  done 
where  a  system  of  steam-pipes  is 
available  for  the  job,  or  where  steam 
can  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  heat  it  up  to  near  the 
boiling-point,  thus  killing  all  weed- 
seeds  as  well  as  insect  life  with  which 
it  may  be  infested.  I  have  only  rarely 
done  this,  however,  as  it  has  not 
usually  been  found  necessary.  When 
the  compost  is  repeatedly  spaded  over, 
then  allowed  to  be  left  outdoors  in  a 
loose  heap  until  cold  weather  sets  in, 
you  will  find  many  of  the  weed-seeds 
already  sprouted  and  killed,  and  very 
little  insect  life  remaining  in  that  soil. 
Then  when  the  seed  is  sown  (always  in 
rows)  the  young  plants  are  closely 
watched  and  the  beds  kept  clean  from 
weeds  in  or  between  the  rows. 

Late  Cauliflowers.— Owing  to  long- 
continued  dry  weather  last  summer  and 
fall  my-late  cauliflowers  took  so  tardjr 
a  start  and  made  growth  so  slowly  that 
a  good  portion  of  the  crop  did  not  have 
time  to  head  up  fully.  But  I  did  have 
some  excellent  close  and  compact, 
though  rather  small,  heads — regular 
baby  beauties.  My  plan  with  late 
califlowers  is  to  sow  the  seed  directly 
in  open  ground  where  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  remain,  and  thin  to  one  plant 
in  a  place.  The  ground  is  made  very 
rich  and  thoroughly  prepared,  and  then 
marked  out  lightly  about  three  feet 
apart.  T.  Greiner. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Moth-catchers 

After  a  very  careful  trial  of  moth- 
catchers,  some  of  which  have  been  ad- 
vertised extensively  for  the  past  year, 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  in  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject  reports  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  can  say  that  the  moth-catcher  is 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  used  in  large 
fields  for  the  corn-worm  moth,  for  the 
fruit-leaf  roller,  for  the  pickle-worm, 
moth,  and  for  the  June  or  May  beetle. 
Let  it  be  definitely  understood,  then, 
that  we  recommend  the  moth-catcher 
for  no  other  insects  than  those  named, 
and  that  for  the  tent-caterpillar,  the 
army-worm  and  the  cutworm  there  are 
other  methods  of  fighting  these  insects 
that  are  much  better. 

We  wish  now  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  fact  that  these  moth-catch- 
ers absolutely  will  not  catch — except 
now  and  then  one  by  mere  accident — 
the  following  common  injurious  insects, 
which  the  advocates  of  the  moth- 
catchers  claim  are  caught:  The 
codling-moth,  Colorado  potato-beetle, 
plum-curculio,  gougers,  flat  and  round- 
headed  apple-tree  borers,  peach-tree 
borers,  tomato-worm  moth,  squash- 
bugs,  canker-worm  moth,  cabbage-but- 
terfly— adult  of  the  common  cabbage- 
worm,  bud-worm  moth,  "grape-vine 
moth,"  "currant-moth,"  "slug-moth" 
and  strawberry-root  borer. 

In  using  the  traps  for  the  insects  just 
named,  and  for  thousands  of  other  in- 
jurious insects  that  we  have  not  named, 
one  not  only  does  no  good,  but  actually 
does  a  great  amount  of  harm;  in  the 
first  place,  by  failing  to  catch  the  in- 
sects wanted,  and  in  the  second  place, 


by  killing  immense  numbers  of  ichneu- 
mon-flies and  other  beneficial  parasitic 
and  predaceous  insects.  Hence,  for  the 
various  reasons  given,  the  indiscrim- 
inate and  ready  use  of  moth-catchers 
renders  them  unsafe,  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  trap-lanterns  of  all  kinds 
have  justly  been  called  "humbugs."  In 
all  our  experiments  in  orchards  with 
these  moth-catchers  we  have  captured 
only  two  codling-moths  and  one  round- 
headed  apple-tree  borer;  we  have  taken 
no  peach-tree  borers,  no  flat-headed 
borers  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tent-caterpillar  and  fruit-leaf  roller, 
none  of  the  other  common  injurious 
orchard  insects. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  our  experiments 
show  that  the  general  use  of  moth- 
catchers  would  be  a  detriment,  espec- 
ially in  orchards,  because  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  people  indeed  are  able 
to  recognize  the  pests  which  they  wish 
to  catch,  and  hence  cannot  determine 
the  proper  time  during  which  the  traps 
should  run;  they  are  not  able  to  recog- 
nize the  immense  number  of  beneficial 
insects  which  are  killed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  number  of  insects  of  no 
economic  importance  either  one  way  or 
the  other  which  are  also  caught  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and,  therefore,  deceive 
people  into  the  belief  that  the  traps  are 
doing  good  and  should  be  run. 

Peach  Culture 

Peach  culture  is  a  specialty  with  Mr. 
E.  Morrill,  of  Michigan.  He  applies  an- 
nually to  his  trees  one  hundred  pounds 
"of  wood-ashes  an  acre  and  four  hundred 
pounds  of  bone-meal.  He  plows  the 
ground  about  two  and  one  half  inches 
deep  just  after  the  blooming  season, 
and  then  cultivates  continually  going 
over  his  whole  orchard  of  one  hundred 
acres  every  week.  He  does  not  try  to 
cultivate  close  to  the  trees,  but  thinks 
that  by  cultivating  the  middle  of  the 
rows  each  way  he  gets  the  result  aimed 
at;  namely,  the  retention  of  the  mois- 
ture. This  is  what  he  calls  "horse-leg 
irrigation." 
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Inquiries  Answered 

Scale  on  Oranges.— C.  H.,  Minnesota. 
The  scale  which  infests  the  oranges  which 
yon  send  resembles  very  closely  San  Jose 
scale,  but  is  the  greenhouse  form  closely 
allied  to  It,  which  is  not  especially  injurious 
outdoors. 

Locust-borers — C.  E.  C,  Abbyville,  Kan. 
You  need  not  worry  about  the  borers  from 
your  locust  wood  entering  the  apple-trees,  as 
they  are  of  a  different  species.  The  borers 
will  undoubtedly  live  in  the  locust  wood  until 
next  spring,  and  then  probably  come  out  from 
it  and  be  ready  to  enter  any  other  locust- 
trees  there  may  be  near  by.  Even  if  you 
were  to  pile  the  locust  wood  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  orchard  the  chances  are 
that  the  moths  would  range  all  over  the 
whole  section  for  several  miles. 

Snowy  Tree-cricket. — B.  M.,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.  The  branches  of  the  peach-trees 
which  you  inclosed  are  infested  with  the  eggs 
of  the  snowy  tree-cricket.  The  mature  insect 
of  this  is  the  green  cricket  that  comes  into 
the  house  in  autumn,  and  by  its  chirruping 
noise  is  so  annoying.  It  does  not  do  any 
especial  harm  to  the  trees  except  that  it  so 
weakens  the  branches  that  they  are  liable  to 
break  off,  especially  when  they  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  This  insect  infests  not  only 
peaches,  but  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
almost  any  plant  that  has  rather  soft  wood 
and  a  large  pith.  The  only  practical  remedy 
is  to  cut  off  and  burn  any  infected  portions 
during  the  autumn,  winter  or  early  spring. 
If  this  is  done  the  insects  will  be  materially 
lessened,  since  they  winter  over  only  in  the 
egg  form. 

To  Root  Cuttings — J.  C.  P.,  Manatee, 
Fla.  Probably  the  best  way  to  root  plum 
cuttings,  or  cuttings  of  similar  plants,  would 
be  to  make  them  up  from  the  young  growth, 
about  eight  inches  long,  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall  or  strip  off  easily  from  the  wood.  Tie 
them  in  bundles  of  about  fifty  each,  and 
bury  in  the  ground  with  the  bottom  end  up, 
covering  them  with  about  two  inches  of  soil. 
As  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  spring  cover 
the  soil  over  the  cuttings  with  about  twelve 
inches  of  heating  manure,  so  as  to  get  the 
bottom  of  the  cuttings  warmer  than  the 
tops;  or  you  may  put  a  box  around  the  cut- 
tings and  put  on  a  sash  and  allow  it  to  warm 
up  under  the  sash,  and  iu  this  way  warm  the 
butt  cut  of  the  cuttings.  Treated  in  this  way 
I  think  you  will  have  no  trouble  about  cal- 
lousing them  before  they  are  planted  out;  in 
fact,  they  should  not  be  planted  out  until 
they  are  well  calloused,  Or  they  are  very  apt 
to  fail,  except  possibly  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  You  probably  know  that 
comparatively  few  varieties  of  our  plums  are 
started  to  advantage  from  cuttings.  This 
treatment  is  quite  successful  In  the  Southern 
states,  but  in  the  North  It  seldom  succeed*.  I 


Giant  Flowering  Galadium 

Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  introduced. 
LeavesSto  6  feet  long  by  2  or  21-3  feet  broad:  perfectly 
immense,  and  moke  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
has  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  Hly-like blossoms,  12  to  15 inches  long.snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  Bummer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  in  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn 
plant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
nails,  or  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  palms  In 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  magnificent  flowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence— 
so  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per- 
fection, SS5c.  each;  3  for  60c;  6  for  Sl.OO  by 
mall,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

OTTR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits  ;  pro- 
fuscly  Illustrated;  Large  Colored  Plates:  136  pages;  FREE 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Flora!  Park,  N.  Y. 


HOW  MANY  APPLES 
does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel  A 
of  Cider?  No  matter;  It  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a.. . 

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better. 

Barer  and  will  keep  longer, 
on't  buy  until  you  get  our  Catalogue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Sit.  Glleod,  Ohio 


wiln  the  "taco^lpaTaMe*, 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLES 

and  oor  world's  bent  outfit  yon  are  abao-S 
i  late  muter  of  the  situation.    Insects  and  dia-c 

fall  before  this  all -conquering  outfit.;^? 
I  See  the  book.   It  Is  free.   Write  for  it  nov.y0 
I       THE  DEMI  KG  CO.,  BALES,  OHIO.  *1 
'  Western  Agfa.,  Henton  &  Hobbell,  Chicago.  ! 


IT'S  NO  DREAM 

this  selling  apples  atWabbl,  It  is 
theactual  result  of  careful  spray- 
ing of  trees  with  the  wonderful 
HARD  IE  SPRAY  PUMPS 

They  are  suited  to  every  condition  and  all 
fruits.  Strong,  durable  and  last  Indefinite- 
ly. Endorsed  by  beat  fruit  growers.  Send 
for  free  Catalog  and  Spraying  Formulas. 
THE  HARDIE  SPRAY  PI  M"  MFG.  CO. 
64  LarnedSt.,  Detroit,  Slieh.,  U.S.A. 


GRAPEVINES 

j§g  Cnrraiits,  Gooseberries,  Black- 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries. Price  List  FREE. 
Send  3o  stamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog.  , 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Boxes 
and  Baskets 


Fruit  and 
Vegetable 
Packages  of 
every  kind.  Send  for  catalogue. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co., 

New  Albany.  Ind. 


Tour  money  back  if 
you  want  iu 

*JulL**Falr 
VJa^y  Piav. 

A  p  pa  p%  f%    Send  a  postal  card 

V   L  L  1  1  V      for ourseed catalog 
-\  (    ill  ■  l  ■  &°d  aee  tne  taduce- 
WhbU  W I  meats  we  offer  to 
have  you  use  our  Seeds.  This  beautiful 
hand  eugTaved,  satin  finish,  Quadruple 
ptate(Warranted)Creamer  or  Sugar  and 
lots  of  other  beautiful  premiums  given 
to  users  of  our  Seeds.  Premiums  for 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  26MAIN  ST.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

200  -varieties.  Also  Grapes,Small  i  rum  etc.  best  root- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.   LEWIS  BOESGH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


UONEST 

1 1 86;  cherry  ,2 1 


TREES 


honest  In  quality 
stinprice.  We  pay 
freight.  Apple,  3 1  o4  ft 


-  J  t6;  cherry  ,2  to  3  ft.,  015;  freestone  peach.M^oncorA 
grape.  «2  per  100.  1000  Ash,  II;  Catalpa,  Locust,  it.  Mu'l- 
berry.B.  Elder  and  OsageHedge;low  prices.  Catalog  free 
6albraithlumrlei,(rorme>ijJ«iiaaNunerj)Bi4SiFalrburTl  Nab, 


WEST  MICHIGAN  TREES. 

Buds  out  from  bearing  trees  Insure  stock  true  to  name.  Two  mil- 
lion apple,  peaob,  cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quince.  Oemmittii. 
Stock.    Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.     Write  to-day  for 
beautifully  illustrated  free  catalogue. 

West  Mich. Nurseries, Box  11, Benton  Harbor, Mich. 


Biggest  Corn  Ever  Grown 

Ears  16  in.  long;  yields  100  bu. ;  matures  In  95  days.  Send  20c.  silver 
for  sample  qt.  We  guarantee  you  can  sell  every  ear  you  raise  for 
seed  at  $1.00  per  bu.   Mammoth  Corn  Co.,  Blencoe,  Iowa. 


TREES  best  h?  Test-77  YEARS 
*  **"  Labqest  Nursery. 

Fbuit  Book  free.  We  ni  V  CASH 
Wakt  MORE  Salesmen  f/%  I  Weekly 
STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Daosville,  N.  ¥.;  Etc 


UNCLE  SAM,  ROCHESTER  and  the  CDD  i  17CDC 
FLOWER  CITY  Twin  Compressed-Air         HA  I  ElW 
(capacity  J  to  45  gallons),  14  patents.  ^ 
Acent«  wanted.     Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the 
BROOKS'  SPRAY  PCMP  CO.,  818  So.  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


PQII IT  Tim,  Plant,  and  Vm«  of  all  kinds— ISO  acres 

■  nUI  I   laukUabfd  ItM.   Stock  beat,  prioaalonat.  Cat- 

■  ai«c  rn«.  lac,  I,  Isaat  Karairy  Co.  Boi  1(83,  Oaaa?lll*,M. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 

CONDUCTED  BY 
RMx/ACOBS  t-lAMMONTON!  N.J1. 


About  Feeding— How  Much 

Do  not  feed  your  fowls  three 
times  a  day,  and  do  not  feed 
two  much.  You  will  get  more 
eggs  by  moderate  feeding  on  a 
variety  of  food  than  by  giving  food 
in  abundance.  It  is  not  inferred  that 
the  fowls  should  be  deprived  of  a  suf- 
ficiency, but  do  not  pamper  them. 
Twice  a  day  is  often  enough  to  feed 
them.  Let  them  work,  scratch  and 
keep  warm  by  exercise  during  the  in- 
terval between  meals.  There  is  no  fixed 
quantity  of  food  for  a  flock.  A  flock 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  individuals, 
and  they  differ  in  desires,  habits  and 
general  characteristics.  No  two  of 
them  will  eat  the  same  quantity,  nor 
will  a  flock  consume  the  same  amount 
every  day.  One  must  learn  to  feed  by 
observing  the  fowls.  Do  not  depend 
upon  corn  and  wheat.  Give  meat,  cut 
bone,  cut  clover,  cooked  roots,  sliced 
roots,  and  other  materials  that  can  be 
utilized.  It  has  been  claimed  that  one 
quart  of  corn  or  wheat  is  the  propoiv 
tion  for  a  dozen  hens  for  one  day;  but 
no  one  with  judgment  would  attempt 
to  feed  wheat,  corn  or  any  other  grain 
exclusively,  hence  to  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "equivalent"  of  the  grains 
when  some  other  food  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute would  be  difficult.  It  is  an 
impossibility  to  fix  upon  any  quantity 
of  food  to  be  given  daily  to  a  flock. 
Laying  hens  should  have  more  than 
non-layers.  Large  breeds  necessarily 
consume  more  than  the  smaller  breeds. 
All  fowls  require  more  food  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Less  food  is  neces- 
sary when  the  quarters  are  warm  than 
when  cold;  in  fact,  there  are  so  many 
conditions  to  consider  when  the  daily 
allowance  is  to  be  decided  upon  that  any 
rule  laid  down  for  the  management  of 
one  flock  will  not  apply  to  any  other. 
One  cannot  even  be  governed  by  his 
neighbor's  methods.  The  only  safe 
method  is  to  observe  your  flock,  and 
learn  for  yourself  how  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  food. 

White  Minorcas 

The  White  Minorca  should  have  a  red 
face  and  white  ear-lobes,  as  in  the 
Black,  which  it  also  resembles  in  size, 
shape,  carriage  and  symmetry.  In  size 
the  White  are  said  to  have  a  slight  ad- 
vantage, being  somewhat  larger,  but  it 
is  not  so  claimed  in  the  "Standard;"  as 
to  vitality  and  productiveness  it  stands 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
variety,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  great  layer  of  eggs,  large  and  un- 
iform in  size  and  color,  and  of  the  same 
delicate  flavor.  The  plumage  is  snow 
white,  and  should  be  without  a  single 
stain.  It  is  not  known  how  it  was  pro- 
duced, but  as  all  black  birds  occasion- 
ally throw  white  chicks  no  doubt  the 
white  variety  was  thus  accidentally 
originated,  improved  and  perfected, 
until  we  have  one  of  "the  most  attrac- 
tive looking  and  truest  breeding  vari- 
eties among  our  domestic  poultry.  The 
chicks  are  very  remarkably  precocious, 
and  mature  very  early,  the  pullets 
sometimes  laying  at  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  weeks  old.  They  are  not  much  un- 
like the  White  Leghorn  in  color,  shape 
and  general  appearance,  though  they 
are  larger  in  size  than  the  Leghorns. 
The  main  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  two  breeds  is  in  the  legs.  In  this 
variety  of  Minorcas  the  legs  are  of  a 
pinky  white,  while  in  the  Leghorns  the 
color  is  yellow.  The  Minorca  also  has 
a  larger  comb. 
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Liming  the  Grains 

New  methods  are  worth  trying,  hence 
attention  is  called  to  the  claims  of  a 
French  poultry  expert,  who  states  that 
good  results  are  obtained  by  giving  the 
fowls  grain  that  has  been  limed,  the 
same  as  grain  prepared  for  sowing.  By 
so  doing  it  is  affirmed  that  hens  will  be- 
gin to  lay  sooner  and  also  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  average.  Without  show- 
ing special  fondness  for  such  grains  the 
fowls  eat  it  perfectly.  This  diet,  he 
affirms,  is  harmless,  provided  it  is  not 


continued  too  long.  Wheat  is  generally 
used  for  that  purpose.  However,  all 
grains — barley,  oats  and  corn — can  be 
treated  in  this  way.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  be  informed  in  pre- 
paring grain  for  sowing,  the  method  of 
preparation  is  to  take  a  quart  of  un- 
slaked lime  and  slake  it  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  quarts  of  warm  water.  Heap 
up  the  grain  that  is  to  be  limed  in  a 
conical  shape,  and  pour' on  the  center  of 
it  the  whitewash,  previously  stirred  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  stick.  Then 
take  a  wooden  shovel  and  stir  the  heap 
until  all  the  grain  has  been  soaked  suf- 
ficiently. Before  feeding  it  let  it  bej 
spread  out  and  dried.  This  mode  of 
preparation  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  freeing  the  grain  from  certain 
parasites  or  germs  which  might  affect 
the  health  of  the  fowls.  The  above  is 
easily  tried,  and  will  cost  only  the  labor 
of  preparing  the  grain  and  the  very 
small  amount  of  lime  used.  The  exper- 
iment is  new  to  this  country,  hence  it 
should  be  done  cautiously. 

Locations  for  Poultry 

Do  not  have  too  many  fowls.  Some 
enterprising  amateur  gets  an  acre  of 
ground,  puts  on  it  a  large  number  of 
fowls,  and  when  the  chickens  come  on 
in  summer  all  goes  well  for  a  time; 
but  about  the  second  or  third  year  a 
change  comes,  disease  breaks  out  and 
many  die,  so  the  venture  fails;  yet  a 
tenth  part  of  the  birds  might  have  paid 
well.  Overfeeding  is  bad,  and  is  all  the 
worse  when  there  is  not  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise. Hens  neither  -  lay  nor  sit  well 
when  they  are  overfed.  Another  cause 
of  loss  is  keeping  the  birds  on  damp, 
cold  ground.  Dampness  is  liable  to,  and 
does,  cause  many  of  the  complaints 
from  which  the  birds  suffer.  Gravelly 
ground  answers  best,  but  other  ground 
with  more  moisture  in  it  may  be  made 
healthy  by  proper  draining. 
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Cooling  Dressed  Poultry 

One  of  the  causes  of  loss  when  poul- 
try is  dressed  for  market  is  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  some  to  give  proper  at- 
tention to  details  in  the  .cooling  of  car- 
casses. No  farmer  would  kill  a  hog  in 
summer  and  expect  the  carcass  to  keep 
well,  and  the  same  difficulty  arises  with 
poultry,  especially  as  some  markets  re- 
quire the  birds  to  be  undrawn,  and 
hence  it  is  not  easy  to  cool  the  car- 
casses thoroughly.  After  all  the 
feathers  have  been  removed  place  the 
carcasses  in  ice-water,  and  allow  them 
to  remain  in  water  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours.  The  water  will  remove  not  only 
the  aniihal  heat,  but  gives  the  carcass 
a  fresh  appearance.  If  the  market  is 
near  by,  pack  the  carcasses  in  ice  in 
barrels.  Always  ship  dressed  poultry 
by  express. 

Correspondence 

Remedy  foe  Mites.— I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  remedy  for  mites,  as  the  complaint  is 
so  general.  Use  cedar  scattered  in  the  poul- 
try-house and  in  the  nests.  In  a  few  days 
there  will  be  no  mites  remaining.  This 
remedy  never  fails,  and  saves  a  vast  amount 
of  labor  and  annoyance.  A.  M.  A. 

Cedar  View,  Miss. 
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Inquiries  Answered 
Swollen    Heads    and    Eyes. — A.  B., 

Pruita,  Colo.,  writes:  "Can  you  inform  me 
what  can  be  done  for  some  of  my  hens?  At 
first  their  eyes  begin  to  contain  matter,  and 
then  their  heads  swell.  Otherwise  they  are 
apparently  healthy." 

Reply:— They  have  probably  been  exposed 
to  overhead  drafts  on  the  roosts  at  night. 
Keep  them  on  straw  (no  roosts)  for  a  while, 
and  anoint  heads  and  eyes  with  camphorated 
oil  or  vaseline. 

Not  Laying — L.  R.,  Hardyville,  Ky., 
writes:  "I  have  fifty  hens,  and  have  not  got- 
ten an  egg  since,  last  summer.  I  feed  table- 
scraps,  corn,  wheat,  sometimes  cracked  wal- 
nuts, and  ail  the  milk  they  can  drink." 

Reply:— The  probability  is  that  you  feed 
too  much  and  too  often,  your  hens  being  ex- 
cessively fat.  Reduce  the  grain  food,  keep 
the  fowls  in  a  warm  poultry-house,  and  give 
ground  meat,  dried  blood,  and  cut  clover  hay 
scalded,  feeding  only  twice  a  day. 


$1,000.00 

We  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  in  premiums  on  Butter  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association  if  the  "Socigte 
Anonyme  Separator"  did  not  exhibit  a  Radiator  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900; 
and  provided  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  will  give  the  same  amount  if  the 
"Societe  Anonyme  Separator"  did  exhibit  a  Radiator  there. 

$1,000.00 

We  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  in  premiums  on  Butter  at  the  same 
meeting  as  stated  above  if  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  did  not  have  a  large 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  and  did  not  distribute  circulars  in  its 
own  name;  and  provided  the  DeLaval  Co.  will  give  the  same  amount  if  the 
Aktiebolaget  Separator  did  have  such  an  exhibit,  and  distributed  such 
circulars  $1,000.00 

We  offer  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  given  as  above,  if  the  statements  given 
below  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  and  the  DeLaval  Separator  in  the 
Model  Dairy  at  the  Pan-American  are  not  stated  as  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Model  Dairy,  viz : 

Average  of  tests  of  DeLaval  Separator,   .   .  .0172 
Average  of  tests  of  United  States  Separator,  .0138 
and  provided  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  will  give  the  same  amount  if  those 
statements  were  not  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Model  Dairy. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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A  Free  Book  About 

BncubatorS 


Don't  buy  an  incubator  until  you 
read  our  book.  It  is  written  by  the 
man  who  knows  most  about  incu- 
bators; who  has  spent  20  years  in 
perfecting  and  using  them;  who 
has  tested  almost  every  incubator 
made.  This  book  tells  what  he 
knows.  It  tells  what  you  must  know 
to  avoid  a  mistake  in  buying.  'Tis 

the  best  incubator  book  ever  published, 

and  it  is  free ;  simply  write  for  it. 

RACINE  HATCHER  CO.,  Box  42,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


FOR  THE  WIFE 

AND  CHILDREN. 

Get  an  incubator  that  they  can  run; 
-one  that  will  do  good  work-from  the 
'start  and  last  for  years.  The  Sure 
Batch  is  made  of  California  red 
■wood,  with!2oz.  cold  rolled  copper  tank, 
(Hydro-Safety  Lamp,  Climax  Safety  boiler  and 
Corrugated  Wafer  regulator.  Send  for  our  big 
 g> free  catalog.  It  gives  actual  photographs  of  hun- 
dreds who  are  mak  ing  money  with  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator-  Our 
Common  Sense  Brooder  Is  the  beat.  Send  now. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or CoIumbus.O. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF. 

,We  have  made  plenty  of  money  in  the 
poultry  business  and  have  grown  from 
year  to  year  until  our  Billhook  Farm  fs 
now  the  largest  pure  bred  poultry  estab- 
lishment in  the  country.  Our  new  year  book 

'Poultry  for  Prof  If" 

will  Btart  you  right.  All  about  breeding,  feed- 
ing, etc.  Cutsof fowlswithprices;  eggsineea* 
son.  Book  has  cost  too  much  money  and  experi- 
ence to  be  given  away,  but  we  mall  it  for  10  cents. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLERCO.,  Box  162,  Freeport,  111. 


RUNS  STSELFF 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  Yoa  strike  a  light  and  the 

PETALUHA  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  loss  of  eggs.  The  Petaluma  regulates 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg.  4  sizes, 
Catalogue  free.  Fetaloma  Lacobator  Co.,  Box  74  9  Petaluma,  CaU 


FOR  AN  INCUBATOR.  "^"3 


TjKfc  ^fflfc  to  aDy  incubator  made  for  hatch- 
(hHW  tf  W  log.     Costs   less  because  it's 

HHT\Jr  smaller.  THE  SO  EGG  BANT- 
LING SPECIAL  Is  guaranteed  as  to  results,  if 
yon  follow  Instructions,  30th  Century 
Poultry  Book  explains  all.  Sent  for 
ten  cents.    Write  for  It  at  once. 

Reliable  Inc&Brdr.Co.Bx.B  H.Quiucy.ill 


1  lil  MONEY  SN  POULTRY 


BOur  LARCE  POULTRY  CU1DE 
explains  all.    Worth  925  to  anyone. 

The  largest,  finest  and  most  complete  book  ever  pub- 
lishedin  colors.  ContainsoTer  lldnewillnstratlons, 
hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and  plans  and  BOW  TO 
HAKE  POULTRY  PAT.  Sent  postpaid  for  16  cents. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER.  JR.,  Box  141 ,  Freeport,  ill 


VTctor"! 
INCUBATORS  £ 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap-  Z 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  C 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  p 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  & 
freight.  GEO.  ERTELCO.  Qnlner.  III.  fc 
•ffV«fffVMfffVfff«M«f«f% 


Self  regulating.'  Guaranteed  for  2  years,  Hatches  every  good  egg. 
Bend  for  catalogue  No  28    Sell  six  and  gtt  one  free. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,      -     SPRINGFIELD,  OHM. 


CHOC  III  WHITER  ^^en  they  are  worth 
CUUv  In  If  111  I  Cll  double  money  may 
be  had  sure  by  feeding  the  hens  shredded  roots  and  vege- 
tables. This  Banner  Junior  Root  and  Vegetable  Cutter 
shreds  them  all.  Makes  feed  so  fine  the  chicks,  broilers 
and  ducklings  can  eat  it.  Special  Booklet  mailed  free. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 
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GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1902,  printed  in  colors, 
Illustrates  and  describes  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eggs  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers*  Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.       B.  11.  6REIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 

tho  earns  old  way 
when  our  new  plan 

  beats  it  10  times. 

100  ^Ege  Hatcher  Costs  Only  $2.  Over  94,000  in  use.  lOOOda 
test'la.  5000  agents  wanted  for  1902,  either  sex.  Pleasant  work.  Big 
profits.  Catalog  and  10c  Egg  Formula  FREE  if  you  write  today 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.*  B  02,    Columbus,  Neb. 


DON'T  SET  HEWS- 


FREE  ,NFOrrON  FRUIT 

By  Prof.  Van  Deman,  Fruit  Editor  Vlck's  Magazine, 
Rochester,  N.  V.    Sample  and  blank  free. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  ,n  Pure-brei  p«Mry *»<"  Eggs. 

uni.il i  umimuu  16  varieties,  large  poultry  book 
and  catalogue  tor  stamp.   F.  FOY,  Box  10,  Des  Moines,  la. 

UUTE  Pay  #20  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
ww  Ei  rigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  Stp.   Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons.  Kan. 


DO  IT  NOW 


Buy  this  Hay 
Press  now  and 
you  will  never 

need  to  buy  another.  With  a  little  care  it  will  last 
as  long  as  you  are  likely  to  need  a  press.  Makes  even 
sized  compact  bales.  Easy  to  feed,  easy  to  handle  at  work  or 
on  the  road,  the  fastest  press  made. 


"B?l   17?  BALING  PRESSES  are  made  in  38 
BEaHsiH     sty  lea.  Largest  feed  bole.  Made  almost  entirely 
of  steel.  Lightest  but  strongest*  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1110  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  Ills. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
196  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  tor  10c 
Ask  nearest  offlcef  or  hook  No.  71 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COM  PANT, 
CuHal o,  M.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  8.  X- 


Don't  Take  CAances] 

There  f  s  no  better  hatcher  In 
the  world  than  thetfawfceye  1 
In  cub  a  tor.  Three  walls,cop-  ■ 
per  pipe   heating  system,  , 
patent  safety  lamp  andnurs-J 
ery.  Our  $fO  proposition. 
Large  size,  on  free  trial. 
Write  at  once  for  free  book- 
let, or  send  10  cents  for  book  and  a  leading 
poultry  paper  for  one  year. 
Hawk  eye  Inenbator  Co.  Dep  G,  Newton,  la^i 


SH™lR„s  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 902.  i°o  pages,  over 

,100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooderi, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raise  chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
bred Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  471,  rr.eport,  III. 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2-80 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  "Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


S  WILL  LAY 

twice  as  many  eggs  it  fed  raw  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER  m^Il 

is  such  a  success  that  we  will  send  it  to  you 
ON  FREE  TRIAL— no  money  required.  Easy  work, 
no  waste— or  don't  keep  it.  Free  catlg.  explains  alL 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  33,  Milford,  Mass. 

INCUBATORS  Ml  BROODERS 

BEST   HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch* 
es  stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggB 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-page 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
C  C.  SHOEKUKER,  Box  433,  Freeport,  Ills. 

.The*  Gpm  Incubator 

■  BBv  Will  ^th  Removable 

'  Chick  Tray  and  nursery;  double  walls, 
aluminum  and  steel  regulator  and  econ- 
*omy  heater.  85  and  up.  Factory  prices. 

Guaranteed.   Write  for  cat*lo£a©.  Itls&ee. 

J.  W.  SATJEK,  Box  19,    TBOTWOOB,  OHIO. 

L EE'S  EGG  MAKER 

makes  fowls  healthy  and  .profitable  all  the  year.  If 
not  sold  in  your  town  send  25c  for  big  package,  or  $2 
for  25-pound  pail.  GEO-  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Web., 
or  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Use  Lee's  Lice  Killer  for  lice  and  mites  on  chickensdt  hogs. 

$6,000  CATALOGUE  FREE! 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  pricesot  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  C.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  12,  Delavan,  Wis. 


FREE 


INFORMATION 

ABOUT 


HENS 


By  Poultry  Editor  Vlck's  Magazine,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sample  copy  and  subscription  blank  free. 

pay  $15  a  Week  and  10  per  cent 

commission  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  Pasture 
Stock  Food*  Farmers  preferred.  Seni  25c.  for  sam- 
ple box,  or  2c.  stamp  for  full  particulars.  PASTURE 
STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  628  Royal  Ins.  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


WE 


GOLD  MEDAL  PAN-AM.  1901 

CORNELL  INCUBATORS 

Catalogue  free.    Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


\TAR  INCUBATORS  %X 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 
Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  or  38  Vesey  St.,  N.Y. 

A  A  O  <-»  B  #-i  Per  100  for  Distributing  Samples  of  Washing 
)0  ~CIIU  fluid.  Send6c.stanip.A.W.8COTT,Coboes,N.Y. 


HEATH  in  I  lfB  on  hens  &  chickens.  M-p.  BookF 
UJCAlfl  10  MvC  D.J.Umbert,Box303,ApponaB(, 


B.I. 


8 
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ILe  Perfection 

Water  Elevator  DM— 
and  Purifying...  I  UlUp 

Ttie  simplest  device  for  raising 
water.  Easily  adjusted  to  any 
well  or  cistern.  Can  be  erected 
in  15  minutes.  Steel  chain  and 
buckets  galvanized  after  con- 
struction. Works  easily;  never 
freezes,  takes  air  into  the  water, 
keeping  it  pure  and  sweet.  Has 
every  desirable  feature.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Thousands  in  general 
use.  Price  i>6.  freight  prepaid 
for  complete  pump  for  10  ft.  well 
or  cistern.  Add  30c.  for  every 
additional  foot  in  depth.  Send 
for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST.  JOSEPH  PUMP  &  MFG.  CO. 
804  Grand  Ave- 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


See  Air-Bubbles. 


P 


SELF-CONTAINED 

HANDY  MAN 


33 


Gasoline  Engine 

The  little  giant  among 
gasoline  engines.  The 
one  \v  ith  actual(not 
estimated)  h.  p.  It 
works  walking  beam 
pump  jack  as  shown 
here.  The  ideal  engine 
for  such  work  as  grind- 
ing.churning,  shelling, 
separating  cream,  and 
many  other  things  es- 
sential to  economic  farming.  Cheapest  power 
made.  Takeslittleroom;costsnexttonothiDg 
torun.  We  make  ail  kinds  of  engines, both  ver- 
tical and  horizontal.  Sendfor  our  free  catalog. 

WEBSTER  MFG.  CO. 

1080  W.  15th  St.,    Chicago,  Ills. 


Pig- 
Tight 


1S§ 


horse- high: 

...  BULL  -  STRONG  ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 

SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  from 

20  to  30c.  per  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,  Plain,  Barbed  and 
Colied  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS. 
Box  D25.  Muncle,  feed. 


Every  Chicken  Man  Needs 

a  green  bone  cutter. 

The  Adam 

alone  is  ball  bearing,  it  cleans  itself, 
tt  cannot  become  clogged  or  choked, 
itie  fed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  oper- 
ator. You  will  want  to  know  of  it. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No.  i%  before  you  buy.  Sent  Free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Ills. 

ON  TRIAL 

DITTO'S 

Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 

Feed  Crinder 

rfor  all  kinds  of  grain.  Has  largest  capac- 
ity and  runs  the  easiest.  Try  it  before 
you  send  your  money.  Send  for  circulars. 
.  Bflt.  DITTO,  Bog  80.  J" oliot,  111. 


TheFasfesf  Grinder 

OF  ALL  SWEEP  MILLS. 

A  cob  and  grain  grinder  of  un- 
equalled capacity.  Triple  Geared; 
grinders  turn  four  times  while 
team  goes  round  once.  Fully 
warranted  in  every  respect.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers.  Circulars  free. 

T.  L.  PHILLIPS,  AURORA,  ILL 


No  Wraps,  No  Twists 


FROST 

— 

T — 1 

to  destroy  and  weaken  wire  in  the  FROST  FENCE. 
Stays  are  fastened  with  a  binding  which  never  gives 
out.  Double-strength  coiled  wire  used.  Write  for 
catalogue,  prices,  etc. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Save  Money 


that  is,  save  the  proht 
which   you  will  have  to 
pay  the  dealer  when  you*buy  fence  from  him.  The 

ADVANCE  FENCE  LTIX 

I  tory  at  wholesale  prices.  It's  so  good  you  will  order 
n  the  second  and  third  time.  Special  prices,  etc.  free. 
|  AWTANOE  FENCE  CO  1160  St.,  Peoria.  111. 


I 


DO  NOT  BUY 


WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINERY  until  you  see  ournew  Cata- 
logue No.  16.  We  will  furnish  it  to  you  FREE. 
Write  to  our  address,  either  Harvey,  III .,  Chicago! 
Ul.,  or  Dallas,  Texas. 

F.C.AUSTIN  MFG.  CO. 

 Factories  at  Harvey,  HI 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.   Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


7S 

ja* 

mi 

in 

ill 

mi 

'^a*>»^a« 

A  MACHINE 

to  weave  fence  of  coiled  bard 
steel  spring:  wire  at  half  price 
of  factory  fence.  825  bays  wlra 
for  100  Rod  Fence.  Catalogue 
Free.  Address 

Carter  Wire  Fence  IHacn.Co. 
Box  29,  31 1.  Sterling,  O. 


^e^.E?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  ajtd  Fireside 
answers  will  he  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 

May  l>e  a  Suppurating  Corn  YV.  F.  C, 

Swanville,  Minn.  What  you  describe  very 
likely  is  a  suppurating  corn.  Have  your 
mare  examined,  operated  on  and  treated  by  a 
veterinarian. 

Bits  "Lump"'  on  tbe  Face  of  a  Horse. 
— C.  M.,  Belt,  Mont.  The  nature  of  the  mor- 
bid growth  on  the  face  of  your  horse,  de- 
scribed by  you  as  a  "lump"  as  big  as  your 
fist  and  as  soft  as  cheese,  and  painful  only 
when  pressed,  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
your  description.  I  therefore  have  to  advise 
you  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  manner 
until  either  a  veterinarian  or  a  physician  has 
examined  it  and  ascertained  its  nature,  its 
source  and  extent. 

Boils  (?)  Inside  of  tbe  Teats.— S.  C.  F., 
Gunnison,  Colo.  Tou  say,  "My  milk-cows 
have  boils  inside  of  teats,"  and  do  not  give  a 
word  of  further  description.  If  "inside  of 
teats"  means  the  interior  of  the  teats,  and 
that  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can  give  to 
it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  mean. 
If  that  "inside"  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and 
means  outside,  or  in  the  skin,  the  boils  might 
be  cow-pox. 

So-called  Ringworm. — J.  D.  S.,  Buffalo 
Lake,  Minn.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  so-called  ringworm,  a  cutaneous 
disease  produced  by  vegetable  parasites,  and 
communicable  from  one  animal  to  another. 
You  can  free  your  calves  of  the  disease  by 
destroying  the  parasites  by  painting  the  dis- 
eased patches  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days  in 
succession,  with  tincture  of  iodine  (to  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  so-called-  camel's-hair 
pencil),  provided  all  the  bedding,  etc.,  no  mat- 
ter whether  soiled  or  not,  is  promptly  removed 
and  the  stable  and  all  stable  utensils,  but 
particularly  feed-box,  currycomb,  brush,  etc., 
are  thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, disinfected.  If  this  latter  part 
of  the  treatment  is  neglected,  sooner  or  later 
a  reinfection  will  take  place. 

Knuckling  Over.— Rub  Tbeir  Tails.— 
A.  B.  G.,  Elcho,  Wis.  If  your  horse,  now  ten 
years  old,  has  been  knuckling  over  when 
standing  in  the  stable  for  two  years,  and  is 
not  lame,  a  restitution  to  a  normal  condition 

will  be  out  of  the  question.  If  horses  rub 

their  tails,  the  cause  of  the  irritation  induc- 
ing them  to  do  so  is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  So,  for  instance,  horses  are  apt  to  rub 
their  tails  if  so-called  pinworms  are  present  in 
the  rectum;  but  more  frequently  the  cause  of 
the  irritation  will  be  found  at  the  root  of  the 
tail  itself,  consistiug  in  an  accumulation  of 
epidermis  scales  and  beneath  them  either 
some  animal  or  vegetable  parasites.  If  the 
pinworms  constitute  the  cause,  a  few  injec- 
tions of  raw  linseed-oil,  about  a  pint  at  a 
time,  into  the  rectum,  will  soon  expel  them, 
and  if  the  last-named  cause  is  found  to  be 
producing  the  irritation,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  first  thoroughly  wash  the  tail,  but  partic- 
ularly the  root  of  the  same,  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  and  then  once  a  day,  either  with 
a  five-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water, 
or  with  a  five-and-one-half-per-cent  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  be  continued  until 
the  itching  ceases.  The  object  of  the  wash 
with  the  soap  and  water  is  to  remove  the 
epidermis  scales  and  to  clean  the  skin,  while 
the  repeated  washes  with  the  antiseptics  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
parasites. 

A  Horny  Scar.— N\  B.  E.,  Swanton,  Ohio. 
What  you  describe  is  a  horny  scar,  and  per- 
manent. Such  a  wound  as  was  produced  six 
months  ago  by  an  entauglement  in  a  barbed 
wire  on  the  fetlock  of  your  horse,  unless 
brought  to  healing  without  any  suppuration 
and  without  loss  of  tissue  (by  first  intention), 
will  always  produce  and  leave  behind  a  more 
or  less  extensive  horny  scar.  The  latter  will 
be  the  larger  and  the  more  conspicious  the 
larger  and  the  deeper  the  wound,  the  greater 
the  loss  of  tissue  and  the  longer  it  took  to 
effect  a  healing.  Such  a  scar,  it  is  true,  can 
in  favorable  cases,  be  excised  by  a  surgical 
operation,  but  to  do  this  is  advisable  only  if 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  borders  of 
the  new  wound  can  be  brought  and  kept 
in  contact  and  cannot  be  kept  united  either 
effect  a  firm  union,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  a  heaiing  without  any  suppuratiqn  (or 
by  first  intention)  can  be  secured.  Where 
such  a  reasonable  certainty  does  not  exist,  or 
where,  after  the  excision  has  been  made,  the 
borders  of  the  new  wound  cannot  be  brought 
In  contact  and  cannot  be  kept  united,  either 
by  bandaging  or  otherwise,  and  where  a 
healing  by  the  first  intention  or  without  sup- 
puration cannot  be  effected,  the  second 
scar,  instead  of  smaller  and  less  conspicious, 
is  apt  to  be  larger  and  uglier  than  the  first. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  to 
leave  the  horny  scar  alone.  It  is  advisable, 
though,  to  keep  it  always  scrupulously  clean, 
particularly  in  wet  and  sloppy  weather.  Ap- 
plications of  external  remedies,  caustics,  etc., 
will  make  It  worse. 


NEVERSLIP  CALKS. 

These  small  cuts  show  the  patterns 
which  are  most  used.  We  have 
them  adapted  for  every  kind  of  work 
which  a  horse  does. 


All  shoers  and  owners  of  horses 
should  study  carefully  the  conditions 
under  which  their  animals  work, 
and  make  life  easier  for  them  by 
using 

Neverslip  Calks. 

Your  horseshoer  has  them  or  will 
get  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  our 
catalogue. 

NEVERSLIP  MFG.  CO., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The 


t?^est  Yields  From  Northern  Grown  Seeds, 

They  are  essential  for  successful  Farming  and  Gardening,  for  they  have 
the  greatest  vitality  and  vigor,  mature  early  and  yield  the  largest  crops. 
We  raise  them  ourselves  here  in  the  cold  climate  of  Minnesota.  CHOICE 
and  RARE  kinds  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS  and  Flower  Seeds.  We  are  growers  of  New  and  Improved 
kinds  of  Seed  Grain,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  Timothy,  Clover, 
Bromus  Inermis,  and  other  valuable  Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Past- 
ures and  Meadows.  Our  prices  are  reasonable  and  our  Seeds  will  please  you. 
Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARMER  SEED  CO..  15  4th  St.,  Faribault,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  SHOOT? 

If  you  do  you  should  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  a 

WINCHESTER 

GUN  CATALOGUE.  IT'S  FREE. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  different  Winchester  Rifles,  Shotguns  and 
Ammunition,  and  contains  much  valuable  information.  Send  at  once  to  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


&uhr  Stone  and  Roller 


fit_  the  rural  resident  for  making  a  good  profit  at  custom 
grinding  and  to  do  his  home  grinding  for  table  meal  and 
stock  feed  in  thebestand  mosteconomical  manner.  Thousands 
have  found  it  so.  List  of  names  of  users  of  our  mills  in  your 
locality,  and  onr  "Book  on  Mills,"  will  be  sent  yon  FREE. 

1MORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

America's  Leading  Flour  Mill  Builders, 
Established  1851.  15  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 


PEOPLES    SUPPLY    CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

We  know  the  PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  is  the  best  In  the  world.  We  want  all  I 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  to  convince  themselves  that  our  statement  is  trtie. 
We  will  for  a  limited  time  give  away  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  for  a  few  hours'  work,  one 
of  these  separators  to  every  one  writing  for  it.  Don't  forget  to  send  us  the  name 
of  your  nearest  freight  office  with  your  request  for  free  separator.  Write  today; 
its  free  for  ~ 
the  asking. 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL 

For 

Spavins, 
Ringbone 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  all  forms  of 

Lameness, 

bunches  or  bony 
enlarge  men  Ls. 

Magnolia,  Md.,  Jan.  17th,  1900. 
Dear  Sire:— I  hove  o?ed  two  bottleaof  Kendall's Spario  Cure  and 
can  say  that  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction;  as  a  spavin  core  it 
baa  no  equal.   Yours  very  respectfully,  JAMES  F.  McQUADE. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $1; 
six  for  to.     Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure| 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
"  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


also 
OR.  B 


rcn-hr-M-ino  SURE-HEALING  POWDER 
\sO.I  UUI  II IC  Quickly  Heals  Barb-Wire  Cats, 
Galls,  Sore  Shoalders,  Ulcers  or  ANY  RAW  SORE. 
Money  back,  if  it  Fails  to  Heal.  Postpaid  25c  box. 
SPRINGFIELD  DRUG  CO.,  Dept.  18,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

To  Farmers — Of  all  the  powders,  liniments,  etc.,  we 
have  ever  used,  Carborine  heads  the  list.  A  cut,  sore 
shoulder  or  back  will  heal  more  quickly  with  Carborine 
than  with  any  other  remedy,  and  we  have  tried  them  all. 
Clean  and  easy  to  use.  You  lose  no  time.  Horses  work 
every  day. — SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  66. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


'ThV 
Ready N 
Built 

LLWOOD^ 


\STEELWIRE^ 
FENCE , 

vStaysy 

flu 


I  So  nicely  woven  of 
.  Btrong  steel  wire  that 
the  tension  is  the  same 
fall    over.     Stretch  it 
/tight.    Contraction  am- 
ply provided  for.  Low 
in  price ;  high  in  quality. 
Sold   everywhere.   If  , 
your  dealer    hasn't  it, 
write  to 

^American  Steel  &Wire  Co. 

i  Cuicnco.  Sew  York, 
San  Francisco, 
Denver. 


NEW  NURSERY  OFFERS. 

We  are  offering  a  fine  line  or  vigorous,  hardy  trees  this 
year,  also  many  new  things;  York  Imperial  Apple. 
Gordon  Peach.  Climax  Plum,  Maiie  Strawberry,  Stand- 
ard Kieffer  Pears,  Giant  Asparagus  are  but  a  few  of  the 
good  mio^s  Tbe  line  really  includes  everything  for  the  orchard 
and  garden.  Everything  selected,  strong.hardy.  Sew  catalog  free. 
HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  28,  Berlin,  Md. 


Short  Story  in  Small  Space 


~  B1HGHMJTOH  1 


Krausers*  Liquid 
Extract  of  Smoke 

Smokes  meat  perfectly  in  a 
few  hours.  Hade  from  hickory  wood. 
Delicious  flavor.  Cleaner,  cheaper.  No 
smokehouse  needed.  Send,  for  circular, 
E.  KKAUSER  &  BBU,,  Milton,  Pa. 


NO  HUMBUG- 


GOT  A  DOLLAR  ?  FKUITtoTKEE8? 

25  Grafted  Apple  Trees  for  $1 I  shrubs,  or  vines.  Ours  grow;  are 
25  Budded  Peach  Trees  for  #1  well  rooted  healthy.troe  to  name. 
40  Concord  Grape  Tlnei  for  91 1  Send  trial  order,  'ioc  doe  bill 
and  catalog  in  German  or  English  free.  W«  pay  freight  on  810  orders. 
Fair-bury  Nurseries      Box  F  ,     Fatrbury,  Neb. 

3  Perfect  Tools 
In  One. 

Humane  Swine  Y  Stock  Marker  and  Calf  Dehorner. 
Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from  rooting.  Makes  48  different 
car  marks,  large  or  small.  No  change  of  blade.  Extracts 
Horns.  Testimonials  free.  Price  91.50,  or  send  fl.OO.  get 
It  on  trial.  If  It  suits,  send  balance.  Pat'd  Apr.  23, 190L 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 

the  same  old  way 
when  our  new  plan 

 beats  It  10  times. 

100  tpe  Hatcher  (  osls  Only  $'2.  0ver94,000  In  use.  lOOOds 
testis.  6000  agents  wanted  for  1 903,elther  sex.  Pleasant  work.  Big 
profits.  Catalog  and  10e  Ere  Formula  FREE  if  tou  write  today 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B  62,  t'olnmbas.  Neb, 


DON'T  SET  HENS 


Osgood  Scales  mean  best  mate- 
rial, well  paid  labor,  simple  con- 
struction, no  repairs.  Any  beam 

ror  platform.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 30  days  trial.  Free 
Catalogue.  Osgood  Scale  Co.  75  Central  St.,  Bingham  ton,  N.T. 

WAN.  ^  fMWFUR  SKINS 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

^eRehoiosLothmahuCO' 
TREES  and  PLANTS  l«m 

and  bear  fine  fruit.  We  grow  that  kind.  Large  stock.  Honest  deal- 
ing. Low  prices.  We  pay  freight.  Budded  Peaches  6c. ;  Grafted  Ap- 
ples 5c.;  Concord  Grapes  2c.  English  or  German  catalogues  free. 
CARL.  SONDERBGGER,  Prop.,  Box  32,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Our  handsome  Garden  Annual  and  Peed 
Catalog.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal  to- 
day, or  for  a  2c.  stamp  and  name  ot  a  neigh- 
bor, who  is  an  actual  seed 
buyer,  catalog  and  a  packet  of  the  Lnrce 
German  Fanny  if  sent  before  March  20th. 
Address  COLE'S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  Iowa. 

sBUY  THE  BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER 
TILE  DITCHER 

.Handy  Farm  Wagon  & 
CORN  HARVESTER 

j  Cat.  each  free.   H.  L. 
Bennett,  Westerville.O. 

MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stomps,  grabs,  etc, 
and  clearing  land  for  yonr- 
_>*lf  and  others.  Herenlea 
■*^fe^^r*^Slnmp  Puller  la  the  best. 

catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co"  Dept. 0  CentervUle,  lovsa. 


FREE 


SEED 


IOWA  FARMS H 
Cash  balance  .crqpt 


CRQPTILRU03 


S»os*£TUay 


January  15,  1902 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee.  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged— Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 


Current  Comment 
Ohio  State  Grange  The  twenty-ninth  an- 
nual session  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange,  held  in  the  historic 
old  city  of  Marietta,  December  10-12, 
1901,  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
sessions  in  recent  years.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  the  city's  welcome  most 
cordial,  the  side  excursions  well  planned 
and  full  of  interest,  and  the  business 
sessions  were  marked  by  the  prompt 
dispatch  of  business. 

The  address  of  State  Master  Derthick 
was  scholarly  and  statesmanlike.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
efforts  toward  building  up  the  order  in 
Ohio  were  directed  to  strengthening 
the  weak  granges  rather  than  organiz- 
ing new  ones.  However,  more  than 
twenty  granges  have  been  organized. 
The  grange  is  urged  to  stand  by  legisla- 
tion which  it  has  secured  in  years  past: 
namely,  the  game  law,  and  Eawlings' 
law  taxing  goods  in  manufacturers' 
hands.  Attempts  will  be  made  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  these  laws.  Ohio 
State  Grange  delegates  to  the  National 
Grange  secured  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  a  resolution  instructing  the  legisla- 
tive committee  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  Congress  that  shall  be  uniform 
in  all  the  states,  and  shall  prohibit  the 
adulteration  of  food,  drink  and  drugs 
with  any  substance  deleterious  to 
health,  and  providing  that  each  package 
must  be  marked  plainly  with  the  name 
and  per  cent  of  every  ingredient. 
Should  this  bill  be  introduced  Ohio 
congressmen  should  be  urged  to  sup- 
port it  with  vigor.  The  matter  of 
education  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
the  value  of  the  grange  as  an  educator, 
to  fill  and  round  out  the  incomplete 
education  of  our  district  schools,  was 
strongly  emphasized.  No  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  as  a  committee  on 
education,  appointed  one  year  ago, 
would  make  a  report. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brigham  was  present  and  was  raptur- 
ously applauded.  He  gave  several  val- 
uable addresses,  outlining  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
urged  the  necessity  of  organization  not 
only  as  a  means  of  self-preservation  to 
the  farmer,  but  also  that  he  might  fight 
in  the  ranks  of  Eight,  in  the  battle  that 
was  ever  being  waged  between  Eight 
and  Wrong.  , 

Judge  Henry  M.  Huggins,  a  frequent 
contributor  to  our  columns,  who 
always  finds  eager  listeners  among 
Ohio  Patrons,  also  spoke  on  several 
questions.  The  Deputy  Masters  held  a 
number  of  interesting  and  profitable 
sessions.  Ohio  State  Grange  gave  one 
session  to  this  important  branch  of  the 
order.  Several  valuable  papers  were 
read,  and  the  discussion  that  followed 
showed  that  the  Deputies  were  anxious 
to  render  the  best  service  possible.  The 
working  Deputies  are  too  poorly  paid. 

"I  haven't  sufficient  emphasis  to  ex- 
press my  pleasure  at  the  treatment 
here,"  said  State  Lecturer  Strode;  and 
he  but  voiced  the  sentiment  of  visiting 
Patrons  generally.  Dr.  F.  P.  Ames  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  this  magnificent 
reception.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
willing  workers,  but  to  him  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  the  arrangements  so 
perfect  and  complete  that  everything 
moved  off  with  clocklike  precision  and 
smoothness.  Doctor  Ames  is  of  a  good 
old  family,  and  a  graduate  of  Marietta 
College,  and  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
who  will  prove  a  valuable  leader  in  all 
that  pertains  to  advanced  agriculture. 

The  Washington  County  Fifth  De- 
gree Team  conferred  this  beautiful  and 
impressive  degree  in  splendid  form. 

A  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  took  the  sixth  degree.  The  lady 
officers  spared  no  pains  to  make  this 
degree  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  this  ceremony 
many  times  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  most  complete  success 


that  has  ever  been  achieved  by  the  Ohio 
State  Grange. 

Grange  Field  Up  to  the  date  of  this 
Meetings  writing  the  reports  from 
grange  field  meetings  are 
inspiring.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
attendance  has  been  good  and  the 
speakers  entertaining  and  instructive. 
New  members  are  being  added  to  the 
grange. 

Worthy  Master  Jones  of  the  National 
Grange  has  conducted  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign in  several  states.  Enthusiastic 
crowds  greet  him.  They  depart  with 
a  broader  conception  of  life,  its 
duties,  possibilities  and  responsibilities. 
Brother  Jones'  eloquent  appeal  for  bet- 
ter and  more  beautiful  homes,  more 
social  privileges  and  a  higher  degree  of 
culture  for  the  farmer's  family  finds  an 
answer  in  every  heart. 

The  social  features  are  particularly 
enjoyed.  We  are  learning  that  our 
neighborhood  has  no  set  limits.  Eare 
and  choice  friendships  are  formed  that 
link  us  together  in  closer  fraternal  re- 
lationship. We  have  a  new  conception 
of  the  words  "brother,"  "sister,"  when 
we  realize  that  no  matter  how  far  sep- 
arated by  time  and  space,  all  have  the 
same  hopes  and  aspirations.  All  share 
alike  the  same  desires  for  a  broader, 
fuller,  freer  life.  What  is  of  more 
value,  we  find  that  the  means  to  this 
end  are  within  our  reach;  that  we  need 
only  make  use  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  so  lavishly  bestowed  to  realize  a 
more  beautiful  and  serene  life.  May 
the  inspiration,  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
generated  by  these  meetings,  the 
friendships  formed,  continue  and  bring 
happiness  to  all. 

a 

The  Granddaughters  of  To-morrow 

"I  never  go  to  Jen  Davenport's  but  I 
come  away  angry  and  humiliated!"  ex- 
claimed a  pretty  young  bride. 

We  had  just  returned  from  Mrs. 
Davenport's,  where  we  had  been  ac- 
corded the  most  courteous  treatment. 

"And  what  is  wrong  with  her?"  I 
asked.  "She  certainly  has  a  cozy  little 
nest,  is  a  charming  hostess,  and  fits 
admirably  the  background  of  heir- 
looms." 

"That's  just  it!"  exclaimed  my  friend, 
crimsoning.  "You  will  think  me  very 
foolish,  but  I  would  give  my  Chickering 
for  one  of  those  old  silver  spoons  or 
that  cracked  piece  of  Limoges  ware. 
We  could  buy  and  sell  Jen  ten  times 
over.  Fred  and  I  both  can  trace  our 
lineage  back  several  centuries,  while 
Jen  doesn't  know  who  her  great- 
grandfather was.  But  her  grand- 
mother had  the  taste,  possibly  the 
foresight,  to  perpetuate  her  memory  by 
securing  some  dainty  china  and  silver 
of  a  by-gone  day." 

"But  your  ancestry  were  prominently 
identified  with  the  development  of  the 
country,"  I  answered.  "You  could  be- 
come a  D.  A.  E.  with  splendid  creden- 
tials. Two  thirds  of  the  states  'point 
with  pride'  to  the  achievements  of  mem- 
bers of  your  family.    You  yourself — " 

"Have  no  heirlooms,"  retorted  Euth. 
"Of  course,  I  know  how  it  all  came 
about.  When  my  ancestors  left  their 
Eastern  home  for  the  Western  wilder- 
ness they  brought  no  'household 
penates'  with  them.  Only  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  came.  The  heir- 
looms remained  with  the  Eastern 
cousins.  The  struggle  for  existence  in 
the  new  country  was  hard,"  she  added, 
apologetically. 

"Hard,  but  successful,"  I  replied. 
"Life  was  a  serious  matter  with  these 
early  settlers.  Knowing  the  necessity 
of  an  education  they  made  heroic  sac- 
rifices that  we  can  scarcely  realize  to 
educate  their  children.  The  prominent 
stations  the  sons  and  daughters  filled 
prove  the  wisdom  of  this.  And  when 
that  was  done,  the  habit  of  self-denial 
for  such  a  purpose  was  so  well  fixed 
that  they  extended  help  to  other  de- 
serving youths.  No  doubt  they  often 
sighed  for  silver  and  china  and  rich 
mahogany,  but  mind  to  them  was  far 
above  matter." 

"Weren't  they  splendid!"  exclaimed 
Euth,  enthusiastically.  "I  am  proud, 
proud  of  them!  I  suppose  I  am  a  bit 
foolish,  but  yesterday  Mrs.  Eichardson 
called  on  me  just  after  she  had  been  to 
Mrs.  Davenport's.  She  remarked  about 
her  rare  and  beautiful  old  china  and 
silver.  'Her  people  must  have  had  con- 
siderable property,  as  well  as  a  cul- 


tivated taste,'  she  said.  'Some  of  her 
pieces  were  rarely  precious.'  I  changed 
the  siibject  as  gracefully  as  I  could. 
You  know  Mrs.  Eichardson  reigns 
supreme  here  and  is  a  stickler  about 
blue  blood.  We  are  new-comers,  and 
desirous  of  a  good  social  standing." 

"I  presume  you  know  the  scandal 
connected  with  this  same  rare  old 
china?" 

"Oh,  yes.  The  grandmother  a  ser- 
vant in  Judge  Beman's  family;  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  silver  and  china. 
But  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  use 
that  against  Jen.  She  is  all  right  and 
not  responsible  for  the  sins  of  her 
grandmother.  But  mark  this,"  said 
she,  flushing  and  laughing,  "my  grand- 
daughters will  not  have  the  cause  for 
chagrin  that  I  have.  Their  grand- 
mother will  provide  against  that  evil 
day." 

And  noting  the'determined  look  back 
of  the  flush  and  the  laugh  I  knew  she 
would  keep  her  word. 

While  we  boast  of  our  democratic 
ideas  yet  we  do  not  conceal  a  creditable 
family  tree  in  the  closet.  And  we  like 
it  large  and  strong,  like  the  oak  that 
has  wintered  the  storms  and  blasts  of 
centuries,  with  its  roots  ramifying 
star-chamber  sessions  and  generals' 
headquarters  and  university  archives, 
its  branches  rustling  with  the  musical 
swish  of  Oriental  silks,  and  the  leaves 
flinging  the  aroma  of  the  spices  of  the 
East  to  the  breeze.  Its  trunk  must 
have  a  large  circumference,  indicating 
a  rich,  strong  soil;  and  the  tap-root 
must  reach  down  into  a  sparkling  well- 
spring  of  human  thought  and  action. 

"Other  things  being  equal,"  exclaims 
the  Autocrat,  "in  most  relations  of  life, 
1  prefer  a  man  of  family."  And  this 
conviction  is  shared  by  nine  tenths  of 
the  human  race. 

If  you  have  no  family  tree,  consider 
this  Arbor  Day  and  plant  one  at  once. 
Let  its  roots  reach  deep  into  heart  and 
brain.  Then  give  to  the  cooing,  laugh- 
ing babe  some  outward  semblance  of 
the  inward  v  growth — a  sterling-silver 
spoon,  a  choice  bit  of  dainty  and  fragile 
china.  Would  you  spend  more?  Then  get 
a  Eookwood  vase  or  a  bit  of  real 
majolica.  Whatsoever  you  give,  no 
matter  how  small,  let  it  be  genuine.  A 
fond  grandmother,  a  doting  auntie  will 
keep  fresh  her  memory  and  win  com- 
pliments as  to  taste  and  culture  by  one 
such  rich  gift.  Choice  mementoes  are  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  a  cultivated  mind.  In  the 
days  that  come  the  granddaughter  will 
feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  dainty 
and  artistic  pieces,  symbolical  alike  of 
the  artistic  taste  of  one  who  is  gone 
and  of  the  art  of  her  day. 

The  National  Grange 

The  following  are  the  specific  objects 
for  which  the  National  Grange  will 
work  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress: 

PATEONS  OF  HUSBANDEY, 
Office  Legislative  Committee, 
514  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

September  2S,  1901. 
To  Membeks  of  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress : 

The  National  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  representing  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  respectfully  calls 
attention  to  the  following  matters 
upon  which  legislation  is  desired: 

1.  Further  Extension  of  Sural  Free 
Mail  Delivery. 

2.  Submit  an  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution Granting  the  Power  to  Con- 
gress to  Eegulate  and  Control  all 
Corporations  and  Combinations  of  Cap- 
ital of  a  Monopolistic  Nature,  thus  Pre- 
venting the  Use  of  their  Corporate 
Power  to  Eestrain  Trade  or  Arbitrarily 
Fix  Prices. 

3.  Establishment  of  Postal  Savings 
Banks. 

4.  A  Pure-food  Law. 

5.  Completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
by  the  United  States. 

6.  Additional  Powers  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

7.  Election  of  United  State  Senators 
by  Popular  Vote. 

8.  Opposition  to  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill. 

9.  Prohibit  the  Fraud  in  Colored  Ole- 
omargarine. Eespectfully, 

Aaron  Jones, 
E.  B.  Norhis, 
N.  J.  Bachelder, 
Legislative  Committee  National  Grange. . 


|Q0%Saved:  Groceries 

We  want  your  trade  and  give  you  in  this  list  a  chance  to 
secure  the  greatest  bargain  you  ever  saw. 

60-lbs.  best  Granulated  Sugar  SB  .69 

10-lbs.  very  best  Large  Head  Rice  60 

10-Ibs.  Black  French  Prunes    .59 

10-lb.  sack  best  Table  Salt  01 

lOX-lb.  bars  Cudahy's  Family  Soap  39 

3  2-lb.  packages  whole  wheat  Pancake  Flour  30 

1-lb.  pure  Cinnamon  (ground)  39 

1 8-oz.  Panel  Bottle  Vanilla  Extract  49 

1  8-oz.  Panel  Bottle  Li-inon  Extract  49 

54b.  can  very  best  Baking  Powder   .95 

1-lb.  can  pure  Bla^k  Pepper  (ground)   25 

J^.lb  can  Pure  Cloves  (ground)  19 

J^-lb.  can  Pure  Allspice  (ground   19 

1-  lb.  best  Shredded  Cocoanut  20 

sV-lbs.  Java  and  Mocha  Coffee  99 

2-  lbs.  Majestic  best  basket  fired  Japan  Tea  98 

4  bars  P.  &  G.  Ivory  Soap  02 

10-lbs.  best  New  York  Buckwheat  39 

2  cans  best  Early  June  Peas  25 

3-  lbs.  California  Pears  :  38 

2-  lbs.  Oriental  Figs  and  2-lbs.  Oriental  Dates  35 

3  packages  Best  Cornstarch  15 

Igallon  Table  Syrup  39 

32-lb.  packages  best  Rolled  Oats  2  7 

3-  lbs.  best  California  Raisins  2  7 

3-lbs. best  California  Currants  30 

20-lb.  box  best  Soda  Crackers  99 

2  cans  best  Alaska  Salmon  20 

4  cans  best  Domestic  Sardines  19 

3-lb.  package  Ginger  Snaps  29 

1  compartment  Dinner  Pail  with  tin  cup  filled  with 

Jelly  and  Preserves   ,14 

$12.28 

Your  merchants  charge  $22.78.  We  save  you 
$10.50.  "We  handle  only  the  freshest  and  best  goods; 
nothing  cheap  and  trashy.  Do  not  class  us  with  others; 
■we  guarantee  quality.  Send  us  81  and  say  you  want 
this  list  G  167  and  we  will  send  every  article  in  list  by  first 
freight.  Examine  them  closely  upon  arrival,  and  if  ex- 
actly as  represented  pay  your  freight  agent  811.28  and 
charges.  If  goods  are  not  satisfactory,  return  to  us  at 
our  expense.  SPECIAL.  If  you  live  within  BOO  miles 
of  Chicago,  SEND  NO  MONEY,  and  upon  arrival  of 
goods,  pay  your  agent  full  amount  of  812.28  and  charges. 
Send  for  our  large  grocery  price  list  No.  29. 

RANDOLPH  MERCANTILE  CO., 
Wholesale  Grocers,  20  and  22  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
REFERENCE:  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank,  Chicago. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 
CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  ISA  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
Detroit       Salt  Lake  City 
Louisville    San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis     Portland,  Ore. 
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STEEL  RANGES 

Direct  from  the  Makers. 

Freight  prepaid,  privilege 
of  examination, if  you  do  not 
like  it  you  pay  nothing. 

Where  we  have  no  agents 
we  will  sell  you  the  best  steel 
range  in  the  market  at 
"  wh  o  le  s  al  e  price.  62 
styles  to  choose  from. 
We  are  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  steel  ranges 
selling  directto  the  con- 
sumer at  wholesale. 
Catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  Send  for  them 
today. 

DETROIT  STEEL  RANGE  CO.. 

12  WIOMAN  PLACE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96t Qulncy,  Ills. 


SEWS  ANYTHING 

I  from  silk  to  coars- 
|  est  fabrics.    The  ceieDrated 
BALL-BEARING 

I  ARLINGTON 

I  (equal  of  any  $40  to  $G5  Machine.)  I 

8  Combines  highest-grade  mechanical  effi-  fj 
I  olenoy  with  beautiful  appearance.  Finest  K 
land  moat  complete  attachments.  BALL  j 
I  BEAR  f  N'G,  hence  easy  running,  noiseless. 0 
I  Guaranteed  for  20  years.  260,000  sold. 
I  Testimonials  from  every  State.  «  

Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  all  Styles  and  samples  of  work,  j 

Arlington  guaranteed  machines  from  111.95  up. 

Our  Antomatio  Cabinet  at  $17.75  Is  ft  wonder. 
CASH  BDYER3'  TNION.  Dept.  A-T    t  CHICAGO. 

I'KEFBBBNCK.  NATIONAL  BAN kT 
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The  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever 
used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the  water 
with  the  milk  or  require  power  to  operate 
it.  Every  farmer  makes  creamery  butter 
and  more  of  it.  It  has  double  the  cooling 
surface  of  that  of  any  separator  made. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  them  or  write  direct  to 
ED.  S.  CUSHIUAN,  Sole  Manufacturer 
Agents  Wanted.  P.O.Box  lll.Centerville.Ia. 


IF  IT'S  A  BANNER 

It's  the  Best  Root  C  utter, 

for  it's  the  only  one  which  cuts  all 
kinds  of  roots  into  fine  palatable, 
non-chokeable  food,  taking*  out  all 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.  We  make  them  in 
sevensizesforhandand  power.They 
will  help  out  wonderfully  in  this 
season  of  short  feed.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  We  are  the  largest  root 
cotter  makers  In  the  world* 

O.  E.  Thompson  A  Song,  Ypsllantlj  Mleh. 
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A  Girl's  Love-Letter 


BY  FRANCIS  BENNETT  CALLAWAY 


^girl's  letter  should  be  as 
pure  and  sweet  as  a 
flower,  and  as  bright  as 
sunshine,  for  girls  were 
meant  to  be  the  flowers 
and  sunshine  of  the 
world;  but  how  often  do  we  find  the 
up-to-date  girl's  letter  a  mixture  of 
coarse  slang,  senseless  chaffing  about 
boys  or  of  selfish  complaints.  It  is  said 
that  our  conversation,  whether  written 
or  spoken,  is  a  portrait  of  mind  and 
heart.  How  unlovely  are  some  of  these 
portraits!  What  unpleasant  impres- 
sions they  leave  with  us!  "You  can- 
not."' says  Boyesen,  "make  a  comrade  of 
a,  cackling  flirt  or  a  simpering  fashion- 
plate." 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
the  daughter  of  a  saloonkeeper  in  the 
slums  of  New  York,  where  unspeakable 
crimes  darken  human  lives  and  where 
vice  is  contagious.  Under  the  influence 
of  her  beloved  pastor,  who  daily  gives 
his  life  to  his  flock,  the  girl's  thoughts 
are  turned  to  the  light,  and  as  a  pure, 
white  lily  grows  up  out  of  slime  and 
filth,  so  Minna's  pure  nature  unfolds 
with  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  slang  in  this  let- 
ter, or  one  fretful  complaint.  Intended 
to  be  read  only  by  her  very  dear  Mar- 
guerita,  the  girl's  thoughts,  revealed  to 
us  in  this  love-letter,  are  as  those  of  an 
angel: 

My  Beloved  Friend:— 

Last  uight,  as  we  were  walking  down  "Our 
Lovers'  Lane,"  we  were  just  like  two  loveSs 
taken  up  or  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  and 
you  were  perfectly  right  when  you  said  we 
were  having  "A  Lovers'  Match."  Now,  dear, 
why  shouldn't  we?  I  have  often  heard  you 
say  that  you  loved  me  and  believed  nie,  but 
it  felt  so  good  to  hear  you  say  so  last  night. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  it  did  make  me  feel  so 
good. 

I  wish  that  they  didn't  give  so  many  lessons 
at  school.  I  know  they  must  tire  you  so,  and 
then  they  keep  you  up  nights.  Sometimes, 
when  you  ieave  me  at  night  and  tell  me  that 
you  have  lessons  to  study,  I  really  wish  that 
I  could  do  them  for  you;  but  knowing  that  I 
can't,  I  ask  God  to  give  you  strength  and 
wisdom  and  to  help  you. 

And  then,  dear,  you  have  to  get  along  at  all 
times,  sick  or  not  sick;  but  that  is  the  way 
we  all  have  to  go  on  this  earth  until  we  go  to 
God,  where  there  will  be  no  pain,  no  crying 
nor  separation  from  loved  ones.  But,  dearest, 
God  says  he  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake 
us.  Now,  isn't  that  a  glorious  promise? 
Claim  it  daily,  and  may  God's  own  real  sweet 
presence  be  manifested  unto  you.  Sometimes, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  warms  our  hearts  in 
prayer,  we  feel  that  if  we  could  only  worship 
God  all  the  day  our  love  for  him  would  be  so 
intense  that  if  we  should  go  out  into  the 
world  at  that  moment,  oh,  how  much  good 
could  be  accomplished. 

There  is  one  sermon  of  pastor's  that  has 
gone  deep  into  my  heart.  It  is  but  one  sen- 
tence, where  Christ  is  weeping  over  Jerusa- 
lem, and  saying,  "Oh  that  you  had  such  a 
heart  that  it  might  be  well  with  you."  That 
one  sentence  tells  a  great  story.  It  shows 
God's  love  for  his  children.  Oh,  isn't  that 
passage  true  where  it  says  that  God  is  more 
willing  to  give  than  to  receive?  Oh,  why 
can't  we  give  up  ourselves  entirely  to  his 
leading  and  keeping?.  It  is  then  I  believe 
that  all  people  will  worship  the  living  and 
true  God. 

Last  Friday's  sermon  reminded  me  of  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  my  pastor  last  summer. 
The  evening  before  I  had  read  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Galatians,  and  seemed  so  im- 
pressed by  its  teachings  that  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  pastor.  Oh,  what  re- 
solves and  plans  I  made  that  night!  I  really 
wanted  God.  The  verses  1  dwelt  on  were 
those  concerning  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
Dearie,  tell  me,  won't  you,  have  you  seen 
any  of  them  in  my  life?  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  can't  find  any. 

I  am  glad  that  God  has  made  us  friends, 
and  one  in  love  and  sympathy.  Although  I 
have  said  before,  I  will  say  it  again,  "I  love 
you  very,  very  much."  These  few  words 
might  not  seem  very  much  in  writing,  but 
some  night  when  we  are  taking  our  little 
walk  I  will  tell  it  to  you  again  softly.  What 
I  have  said  in  this  letter  may  seem  to  be  all 
about  myself,  but,  dear,  I  want  you  to  ex- 
perience God's  love  as  I  have  at  times. 

O  dear  God,  I  want  you  for  Jesus'  sake  to 
keep  and  bless  my  very  dear  Marguerita. 
teaching  her  daily  about  thee  and  helping  her 
to  daily  enter  thy  rest,  and  may  she,  O  God, 
put  implicit  trust  and  faith  in  thee.  Lead 
her,  that  she  may  lead  others  to  thee,  and 
draw  thou  around  her  daily  thy  golden  cords 


of  love.  Oh,  may  she  love  thee  as  thou 
lovest  her,  and  strengthen  her  in  body  and 
soul. 

The  inclosed  pansy  is  for  a  thought  from 
me  who  am  as  ever 

Your  loving  sister  in  Christ. 

^  Minna. 

Hand-sewing 

Since  the  sewing-machine  has  come 
into  such  general  use  many  have  feared 
that  hand-sewing  would  soon  become  a 
lost  art;  but  in  the  last  year  or  two 
there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  hand-sew- 
ing not  only  in  the  delicate  embroid- 
eries, htm-stitching,  drawn-work  and 
lace-making',  but  in  plain  hems,  seams 
and  gathers  on  fine  underclothing.  It 
has  become  quite  the  fashion  for  girls 
to  make  many  dainty  articles  of  cloth- 
ing in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  the 
needle  and  thimble  are  again  brought 
into  use.  The  bride  of  to-day  must 
have  at  least  a  part  of  her  lingerie 
hand-made,  and  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
for  her  most  intimate  girl  friends  to 
each  make  for  her  a  garment  with  their 
own  fair  hands,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  beauty  of  their  stitches.  No 
ruffling-  is  so  pretty  as  that  our  mothers 
used  to  make  with  the  tiny  rolled  hem 
and  the  gathers  in  the  over-and-over 
whipped  stitch  and  sewed  on  by  setting' 
a  stitch  in  each  gather. 

Many  mothers  are  now  taking  more 
pains  to  teach  their  little  girls  to  sew 
neatly  by  hand  before  they  are  allowed 
to  use  the  machine,  and  in  many  cities 
hand-sewing  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  In  some  schools  half  a  yard 
of  muslin  is  given  to  each  little  girl, 
and  upon  this  she  is  taught  all  the 
various  -stitches — running-stitch,  back- 
stitch, plain  seam,  French  seam,  fell 
hem,  gather,  whip,  etc.,  and,  after  these 
can  all  be  done  neatly,  hemstitch, 
feather-stitch,  button-holes,  outline- 
stitch,  etc.  Some  of  the  most  common 
embroidery-stitches  are  also  taught  on 
this  same  piece  of  muslin  before  any 
garment  is  attempted.  Some  may  think 
this  plan  not  as  encouraging  to  the  girl 
as  when  she  feels  she  is  making  some- 
thing, but  in  a  class  it  seems  to  work 
all  right,  as  there  is  the  stimulus  of 
rivalry  and  the  desire  to  do  the  work 
so  well  as  to  gain  promotion  to  gar- 
ment-making. 

Little  girls  always  like  to  do  hem- 
stitching, and,  in  fact,  it  is  easier  than 
plain  hemming-  after  the  threads  are 
drawn.  Many  make  the  mistake  of 
drawing  too  many  threads,  thus  making 
too  wide  an  open  line.  In  plain  hem- 
stitching three  threads  are  enough  to 
draw.  Turn  the  hem  accurately,  and 
baste,  cutting  out  the  overlap  at  the 
corners.  Always  use  fine  cotton  for 
hemstitching' — No.  100  on  heavy  linens 
and  No.  150  on  linen  lawns.  After  the 
threads  are  drawn  and  the  hem  firmly 
basted  hold  the  work  as  in  ordinary 
hemming,  take  up  a  few  threads  from 
the  drawn  line,  draw  the  cotton  all  the 
way  through,  and  then  take  an  ordinary 
hemming-stitch  just  back  of  the  threads 
taken  up  and  through  the  main  linen 
and  the  hem.  Continue  these  stitches, 
making  them  as  even  as  possible,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  count  the  threads. 
This  is  a  simple  hemstitch,  and  every 
one  who  has  tried  it  prefers  it  to  the 
knot  or  cross  hemstitch. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  coming  of 
the  sewing-machine  was  a  great  era  in 
household  sewing,  and  has  proved  of 
vast  advantage,  but  women  are  learn- 
ing now  where  to  use  the  machine  and 
where  hand-sewing  is  superior.  When 
bed  or  table  linen  is  hemmed  with  a 
machine,  after  a  time  a  dark  ridge  will 
appear  along  the »  hem  which  no 
laundress  can  dislodge.  Plain  hand 
hemming'  or  hemstitching'  holds  the  edg'e 
down  flat  and  leaves  no  place  on  which 
a  ridge  of  dust  can  settle.  When  pil- 
low-slips are  not  made  of  the  tubular 
muslin  the  selvages  should  be  over  and 
over  stitched,  the  end  sewed  a  seam  on 
the  machine  and  then  over-cast.  It 
should  never  be  felled,  as  it  makes  a 
hard  ridge.  Finish  the  open  end  of  pil- 
low-cases with  a  two-inch  plain  or  hem- 
stitched hem.    The  old-fashioned  way  of 


finishing  the  bottom  of  sheets  with  a 
very  narrow  rolled  hem  and  the  top 
with  a  two-inch  hem  still  prevails.  If 
you  hemstitch  the  pillow-cases,  make 
the  top  hem  of  the  sheets  in  the  same 
*way. 

Hemstitching  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  table-linen,  and  it  can  be  done 
so  rapidly  that  if  only  used  as  pick-up 
work  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time.  The  long  winter  evenings 
after  the  holidays  is  just  the  time  to 
do  fine  sewing.  It  is  a  good  plan 
in  buying  table-linen  to  choose  a 
pattern  without  much  plain  surface  if 
buying  linen  of  medium  price,  but  if 
buying  the  finest  damask  choose  the 
opposite,  for  it  is  the  plain  surface  that 
shows  the  quality  of  the  linen.  Small 
patterns  are  to  be  preferred  in  table- 
cloths of  medium  size.  If  table-cloths 
and  napkins  are  not  hemstitched  they 
should  be  finished  with  a  tiny  rolled 
hem,  the  dainty  stitches  of  which  are 
almost  invisible. 

The  old  custom  of  a  linen-chest  for 
each  daughter  is  being  revived  in  some 
families,  and  is  an  incentive  to  fine  sew- 
ing. If  a  girl  commences  as  soon  as  she 
has  learned  to  sew  well  to  put  dainty 
pieces  of  her  handiwork  in  h£r  linen- 
chest  as  time  and  material  are  given 
her,  by  the  time  she  needs  these  things 
for  her  marriage  outfit  she  will  have  a 
goodly  supply  on  hand  and  not  have 
everything  to  buy  and  make  at  this 
time.  Initials  of  different  sizes  as  one's 
taste  dictates  are  embroidered  on  both 
table  and  bed  linen.         Maida  McL. 


Mistakes  of  a  Mother 

I  wonder  if  any  other  mother  made 
so  many  mistakes  with  her  first  child 
as  I  did?  Did  any  other  love  her  baby 
so  dearly  and  yet  manage  it  so  harshly? 

The  first  mistake  was  made  when  she 
was  only  a  few  weeks  old.  I  thought 
she  must  be  trained.  Other  mothers 
had  told  me  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  beginning  right;  that  there  was  no 
use  in  taking  a  baby  up  every  time  it 
cried.  In  my  ignorance  I  took  no  note 
of  the  fact  that  these  mothers  were 
women  of  the  lymphatic  temperament 
and  that  their  babies  had  not  inherited 
nerves.  So  I  let  my  nervous,  higii- 
strung  baby  scream  by  the  hour,  until 
she  developed  a  passionate  obstancy 
which  gave  me  no  end  of  trouble  later 
on. 

After  she  began  to  creep  and  toddle 
around  I  always  met  her  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  pot-plants,  ink-bottles  and 
the  like  by  a  spanking,  administered 
from  one  to  three  times  a  day.  A 
scolding'  often  accompanied  the  spank- 
ings. By  the  time  she  was  two  years  old 
she  was  a  tempest,  a  cyclone.  In  her 
fits  of  fury  she  would  throw  herself 
against  a  hot  stove  if  it  came  in  her 
way.  pour  forth  ear-splitting  screams, 
kick,  scratch  and  bite.  Being  dull  of 
comprehension  I  did  not  at  first  see 
that  this  behavior  was  merely  the  re- 
sult of  my  management.  My  school 
studies,  theory  and  practice,  psychol- 
ogies, etc.,  had  not  even  touched  on  my 
theories  concerning  babies,  nor  on  the 
practices  of  such  a  mite  of  humanity  as 
this. 

Then.  I  thought  if  I  gave  her  an  order 
I  must  make  her  obey  if  it  took  all 
summer.  This  was  perhaps  the  worst 
mistake  of  all.  She  was  just  as  stub- 
born as  her  mother,  and  almost  as  un- 
reasonable. Only  the  utmost  severity 
could  force  obedience  from  the  plucky 
little  maiden,  and  I  always  had  to  own 
in  the  end  that  the  discipline  had  cost 
more  than  it  was  worth.  It  always 
hurt  my  feelings  to  be  so  hard  with 
her,  for  when  not  in  a  temper  she  was 
a  sweet,  affectionate  child,  and  I  should 
really  have  preferred  to  humor  her. 
But  I  kept  steadily  on,  fortifying  my- 
self with  the  thought  that  if  she  grew 
up  a  spoiled  child  it  should  not  be  my 
fault. 

I  sometimes  used  to  ask  her  if  sh? 
had  committed  depredations  which  I 
discovered.  It  was  a  wonder  she  did 
not  say  no.  She  would  look  me 
squarely  in  the  eyes,  and  say,  without  a 
trace  of  fear,  "Yes,  I  did  it!"  which 
confession  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
usual  punishment. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  three  years 
old  that  she  began  to  prevaricate. 
That  brought  me  to  my  senses.  I 
began  to  see  that  I  was  spoiling  a  noble 
character  by  harshness.    I  took  her  in 


my  arms,  and  talked  to  her  tenderly  of 
the  wrong  of  untruth.  She  looked  very 
sad,  and  promised  never  to  tell  what 
"wasn't  true."  And  she  never  has. 
Now  if  she  disobeys  she  forfeits  her 
bedtime  story.  It  usually  needs  but  a 
reminder  to  bring'  her  to  submission.  If 
she  is  fretful  and  exacting",  two  stories 
— one  of  a  patient,  the  other  of  an  im- 
patient little  girl — will  lead  her  to 
commend  and  imitate  the  patient  one. 
All  her  moral  lessons  are  drawn  from 
stories  illustrating  the  virtues.  The 
vices  I  have  learned  to  be  silent  upon. 
I  am  trying  to  undo  by  gentle-measures 
the  mischief  I  wrought  in  her  baby- 
hood. In  the  hope  that  these  mistakes 
may  benefit  some  other  mother  as  igno- 
rant as  I  was  1  here  present  them  for 
publication.  E.  M.  D. 

O 

Our  Coffee 

A  nation  of  tea  and  coffee  drinkers 
we  assuredly  are.  A  nation  of  coffee 
and  tea  drinkers  we  seem  apt  to  remain 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  daily 
warned  that  coffee  is  detrimental  and 
tea  "dreadful." 

Failing  to  have  found  it  so,  and,  upon 
the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  others 
to  believe  that  our  favorite  table-drinks 
are  stimulating  and  medicinal,  we  cling 
to  them  and  pass  by  the  "postums"  and 
other  concoctions  that  are  advertised  ,as 
harmless  and  helpful  and  to  be  just  as 
good  as  our  beloved  cup  of  coffee. 

Coffee  is  claimed  by  those  in  author- 
ity to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  for  brain- 
workers  it  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
has  been  called  the  mental  beverage. 
Entirely  unlike  alcohol  in  its  stimula- 
tive properities,  it  produces  a  gentle, 
healthful  exhilaration.  It  has  been  the 
immoderate  use  of  coffee  that  has  given 
rise  in  times  past  to  the  impression  that 
it  is  harmful  to  the  human  system. 
The :  immoderate  use  of  any  other 
article  of  human  consumption  would 
likewise  prove  detrimental. 

The  habitual  coffee-drinker  who  un- 
dertakes to  nearly  sustain  life  by  its 
use  must  eventually  doubtless  find  the 
system  in  impaired  condition.  Very 
strong  coffee  three  times  a  day  is  out  of 
all  reason.  It  is  not  unusual,  however, 
to  find  families  where  it  is  used  to  ex- 
cess in  just  this  manner.  People  of 
strong  constitution,,  whose  lives  are 
lived  out  of  doors  and  at  hard  labor, 
apparently  awaken  to  no  discomfort 
because  of  it.  One  of  sedentary  habits, 
however,  finds  it  not  practicable  to  in- 
dulge in  coffee  too  often  or  too  strong. 
The  morning  cup  good  and  strong  and 
well  diluted  with  reasonably  rich  cream 
stimulates  to  the  day  of  labor  before 
one,  and  presents  a  nectar  fit  for  the 
gods. 

The  coffee  crop  is  said  to  be  very 
large  this  year,  yet  we  see  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  prices  asked  by  our  retail 
merchants  at  least.  In  Holland  coffee 
is  worth  about  six  dollars  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds,  while 
by  the  time  that  article  reaches  us  the 
same  quantity  would  take  from  our 
pockets  at  popular  prices  the  sum  of 
forty-seven  dollars,  or  maybe  more. 
We  frequently  pay  forty  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  computation  was  figured  out  at 
a  lower  rate  than  forty  cents. 

Much  of  our  coffee  comes  from  old 
Mexico  and  from  the  tropics.  Coffee- 
plantations  are  numerous  in  the  Tux- 
pan  valleys  of  Mexico,  where  the  people 
are  likewise  engaged  in  rearing  tropical 
fruits,  rubber  and  vanilla.  In  this  part 
of  the  world  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  crude  even  to  the  present  day,  as 
compared  with  the  high  standard  of 
cultivation  that  the  United  States  has 
grown  rapidly  to  understand  and  to 
practice.  But  for  the  rare  climate  and 
soil  where  our  coffee  is  grown  we 
should  doubtless  pay  a  greater  prices 
than  we  do  for  this  article  that  we  so 
strenuously  are  clinging  to  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  substitutes  are  offered  of 
a  less  money  value,  and  said  to  be  of  a 
greater  health  value  likewise. 

The  coffee-tree  is  a  shrub-like  tree — 
none  reaching  to  a  greater  height  than 
seven  feet.  It  is  "evergreen,"  and  a 
coffee-plantation  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
The  leaf  of  the  tree  is  smooth  and  shiny 
and  oblong,  being  in  length  from  five  to 
six  inches,  and  about  two  and  one  half 
inches  wide.  The  tree  when  in  bloom 
is  beautiful  beyond  compare.  Its  clus- 
ters of  bloom  are  snow-white.  The 
berries  when  ripe  are  red,  and  resemble 
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a  cherry  very  much.  It  is  a  fleshy-ap- 
pearing- fruit,  and  requires  drying-  to 
obtain  the  two  berries  which  each 
fruit-form  contains.  These  grains  are 
the  seed  of  the  coffee-tree,  and  it  is  the 
seed  we  use  for  coffee.  Each  seed  is 
incased  with  a  thin,  parchment-like 
material  that  in  the  roasting"  process 
slips  from  the  seed,  and  this  we  blow 
from  the  pan  of.  parched  coffee  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  put  away  in  cans. 

The  people  of  Norway  are  known  as 
superb  makers  of  coffee  in  its  perfect- 
ness.  Their  coffee  is  roasted  fresh 
every  morning-.  They  have  an  inven- 
tion of  their  own  for  coffee-roasting 
that  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  culinary 
outfit  as  is  the  coffee-pot  and  the  cof- 
fee-grinder. It  is  a  shovel-snaped  dish 
of  metal,  with  a  tight  cover,  into  which 
goes  the  green-coffee  product,  and  from 
which  emerges  the  coffee-berries  done 
to  a  turn.  When  the  coffee  has  well 
begun  to  roast  a  bit  of  butter  is  added, 
and  this  enters  into  the  berry  as  it 
completes  the  process  of  browning-. 
The  flavor  thus  given  is  very  like  that 
given  to  the  cupful  of  coffee  into  which 
bread  and  butter  has  been  dipped, 
though  it  is  more  delicate,  subtle  and 
indescribable. 

We  learn  that  the  French  also  use 
butter  in  parching  or  browning  coffee. 
Their  rule  closely  followed  is  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  one 
dessert-spoonful  of  granulated  or  pow- 
dered sugar  to  three  pounds  of  green 
coffee. 

While  eggs  make  coffee  clear,  they 
-are  sheer  waste  in  more  ways  than  one 
when  connected  with  coffee-making. 
Especially  is  this  so  if  boiling  water  is 
used  to  start  coffee  instead  of  cold 
water.  The  old-time  way  of  clearing 
coffee  was  to  mix  a  part  or  whole  egg- 
thoroughly  with  the  ground  coffee,  pour 
on  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  egg  was  cooked  as  soon 
as  touched  by  the  hot  water,  and 
formed  a  glazing  over  each  particle  of 
coffee  it  came  in  contact  with.  Much 
strength  is  thus  lost,  and  it  becomes 
expensive.  Nearly  twice  the  amount  of 
dry  coffee  is  required  to  make  the  cup- 
ful of  coffee  when  eggs  are  thus  used 
to  settle  it.  The  best  and  purest  coffee 
is  not  "settled"  except  by  letting  it 
stand  a  few  moments  to  settle.  When 
eggs  are  high-priced  there  is  a  second 
extravagance.  In  two  ways,  then, 
many  dimes,  and  eventually  dollars,  are 
to  be  saved  and  a  better  article  in  coffee 
secured.  We,  too,  may  be  famous  as 
cooks,  as  well  as  our  French  sisters  of 
whom  we  hear  so  much.  It  is  the 
painstaking  and  nicety  in  little  things, 
and  the  discovery  and  bringing  out  of 
flavors,  that  has  made  them  so  famous. 

Nedella  Hampton. 

My  Experience 
With  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  average  American  woman,  having 
been  placed  upon  my  own  resources, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  with  a 
dismal  future  staring  me  in  the  face, 
but  having  through  good  fortune 
emerged  from  the  Stygian  mist  that 
enshrouded  me,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  other  young  women  who 
may  be  struggling  for  a  livelihood  as  to 
a  good  method  for  relieving  themselves 
of  the  bondage  which  apparently  sur- 
rounds them,  striking  from  them  the 
imaginary  shackles  with  which  they  are 
bound,  and  stepping  out  into  the  broad 
sunlight  of  independence  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  to 
me  that  there  would  be  much  less  agita- 
tion of  methods  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  girls  and  young  women 
who  are  left  to  their  own  resources  at 
an  early  age,  if  the  said  young  women 
were  more  self-reliant  and  exercised  for 
themselves  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
energy  others  are  expected  to  exercise 
for  them. 

This  idea  has  been  strongly  impressed 
upon  my  mind  by  reviewing  the 
present  (apparently  chosen)  occupation 
of  a  number  of  my  school-girl  friends. 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  myself  each  one  is  dependent 
upon  some  other  for  the  means  of 
securing  a  livelihood.  Here  in  this  city 
are  numerous  institutions  of  learning 
of  various  kinds,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  of  our  young  people  take  to 
education  for  a  living— a  very  laudable 
aspiration — but  unfortunately  the  sup- 
ply seems  greater  than  the  demand. 


One  day  I  began  to  think — there  was 
nothing  particularly  strange  about  that 
— and  decided  I  would  not  travel  in  the 
same  rut.  I  looked  around  for  some- 
thing to  my  liking,  being  too  indepen- 
dent to  do  as  the  other  girls  were 
doing,  and  decided  to  establish  a 
business  of  my  own  that  would  be  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  But  what 
should  it  be?  The  idea  came  to  me 
that  people  will  always  eat  chickens,  so 
the  raising  of  them  seemed  the  very 
thing.  For  them  there  will  always  be 
a  ready  market  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  result  was  that  I  bought  all  the 
hens  I  could  find  for  sale,  and  started 
a  poultry-yard  for  profit.  I  succeeded 
fairly  well,  but  the  profits  were  not 
what  they  'should  have  been,  as  the 
best  of  the  hens'  lives  were  spent  in 
hatching  chickens  and  raising  them, 
and  there  was  generally  a  dearth .  of 
eggs,  the  chickens  were  covered  with 
mites,  and  the  hens  wandered  so  much 
that  many  of  the  chicks  were  lost  or 
destroyed. 

The  next  year  I  changed  my  tactics 
and  decided  to  hatch  chickens  by  ma- 
chinery, the  product  of  which  I  found 
to  be  more  healthful  and  cleanly,  and 
after  much  inquiry  bought  an  incuba- 
tor and  brooder  and  went  to  work  with 
a  zest.  The  first  effort  was  somewhat 
disappointing,  as  I  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  observing  the  instruc- 
t  ions.  By  the  time  the  second  hatch 
came,  however,  I  had  learned  how  to 
operate  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
succeeded  admirably.  By  watching  all 
the  points  carefully  I  came  out  at  the 
end  of  the  season  a  little  over  two 
hundred  dollars  ahead  of  all  expenses. 
But  I  had  learned  a  lesson  more  val- 
uable than  the  number  of  dollars  I  had 
received,  and  determined  to  profit  by  it. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  revelation 
to  me.  Early  in  the  year  I  bought  two 
incubators  and  brooders,  one  of  which 
I  used  for  chickens  for  the  market  and 
the  other  for  raising  blooded  stock,  and 
so  well  did  I  succeed  that  when  I 
balanced  the  books  November  1,  1901,  I 
found  it  credit  to  my  account  in  the 
bank  of  nearly  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  my  machinery  and  a  variety  of 
chickens  all  my  own,  and  my  living  ex- 
penses paid  for  the  year. 

I  now  contemplate  enlarging  my 
sphere  of'  operations,  and  am  inclined 
to  add  to  my  enterprise  the  raising  of 
Pekin  ducks,  Toulouse  geese  and  Bronze 
turkeys,  although  some  of  my  friends 
are  trying  to  dissuade  me  from  so  do- 
ing, on  account  of  the  increased  cost. 
But  if  the  incubator  I  am  using  does  as 
well  with  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  as  it 
has  with  chickens  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  more  than  double  my 
income. 

Girls,  do  as  I  have  done;  strike  out 
for  yourselves,  decide  upon  some  line  of 
business  that  will  make  you  indepen- 
dent, and  for  goodness'  sake  don't 
always  be  a  burden  on  some  one  else. 
Mind,  I  don't  say  go  out  in  the  chicken 
business  as  I  have  done,  but  go  into 
something  whereby  you  can  maintain 
your  independence,  acquire  at  least  a 
comfortable  living,  and  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  furnish  you 
at  least  a  comfortable  living.  Stand 
straight  up  and  be  independent. 

Mrs.  Louie  E.  Fletcher. 

Our  Country  Club 

"Country  Club"  signifies  to  some  a 
place  where  city  folk  may  go  for 
country  sport,  but  our  Country  Club  is 
a  club  of  country  women.  We  found 
that  we  were  sadly  neglecting  all  social 
duties,  the  distances  between  houses 
making  calling  in  the  usual  way  almost 
an  impossibility.  As  a  neighboring 
gentleman  remarked,  "We  attend  each 
other's  funerals,  but  have  no  time  for 
other  social  functions." 

However,  when  Mrs.  Durkee  invited 
us  to  a  thimble  party,  most  of  us  man- 
aged to  attend,  and  there  it  was  our 
Country  Club  originated.  We  meet 
from  house  to  house  every  two  weeks, 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  our  names. 
Thus  there  is  no  confusion  as  to  where 
the  next  meeting  will  be  held,  no  rejec- 
tion of  invitations  and  no  lack  of  a 
place  to  meet. 

Refreshments  are  served  at  every 
meeting,  the  woman  at  whose  house 
the  meeting  is  held  furnishing  only  the 
drinkables.    Half  the  club  each  time 


furnishes  the  rest  of  the  supper,  and 
alternate,  so  that  each  woman  prepares 
something  but  once  a  month.  There  is 
a  previous  arrangement  as  to  what  each 
shall  bring,  ^thus  making-  a  good  variety 
and  no  duplicates. 

Most  of  the  time  at  the  meetings  is 
spent  in  conversation  and  sewing-  either 
at  fancy  work  or  something  more  use- 
ful. Some  time  has  been  given  to  mak- 
ing- garments  for  distribution  among- 
the  poor.  At  nearly  every  meeting- 
some  article  selected  from  a  current 
magazine  is  read  aloud.  This  gives  us 
a  basis  for  discussion,  and  obviates  the 
tendency  to  gossip  which  is  sometimes 
noticed.  Twice  a  year  the  gentlemen 
of  the  families  are  invited  to  tea,  and 
all  remain  for  an  evening's  pleasure. 

Velma  V.  Beebe. 
ft 

For  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society 

At  the  wonderful  carnival  held  in 
Denver  the  first  week  in  October  almost 
everything  was  on  exhibition;  neverthe- 
less one  woman  (and  "they  say"  she 
was  an  old  maid)  thought  they  ought 
to  have  had  a  baby  show.  We  wjsh 
they  had,  for  of  course  bur  baby  would 
have  taken  the  prize.  But  there  is  a 
very  pretty  fair  that  can  be  held;  and 
no  babies  need  to  be  on  the  program  at 
all.  They  can  be  at  home,  tucked 
snugly  in  their  little  beds  (we  do  not 
say  cribs  any  more),  and  their  mamas 
can  be  tucking  a  snug  little  sum  of 
money  in  the  empty  treasury  of  their 
society. 

You  all  remember  the  following 
lines: 

"Monday's  child  is  born  to  health; 
Tuesday's  child  is  born  to  wealth; 
Wednesday's  child  is  fair  of  face; 
Thursday's  child  is  full  of  grace; 
Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving; 
Saturday's  child  must  work  for  its*living 
But  the  child  that  is  born  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Is  lucky  and  bonny  and  good  and  gay." 

Therefore,  have  seven  tables  decor- 
ated with  different  colors  and  in  differ- 
ent styles,  and  have  on  them  the 
different  articles  that  will  "fit"  the  lines 
of  the  rime,  the  said  articles  to  be  sold. 

The  key-note  of  Monday's  table  shall 
be  "health,"  which  will  enable  it  to 
have  such  articles  as  sponges,  soft 
towels,  powders,  etc.;  that  of  Tuesday's 
table  shall  be  "wealth,"  with  articles 
such  as  baby-pins,  dress-studs,  silver 
rattles,  articles  of  ornament  and  value, 
etc.;  of  Wednesday's  table  "beauty," 
with  articles  such  as  looking-glasses, 
beautiful  baby-pictures,  etc.;  of  Thurs- 
day's table  "grace,"  with  such  articles 
as  baptismal  robes  and  christening 
gifts;  of  Friday's  table  "gifts,"  with 
presents  of  all  kinds  for  the  baby;  of 
Saturday's  table  "work,"  with  articles 
on  it  all  hand-made,  while  the  key-note 
of  Sunday's  table  shall  be  "good,"  with 
such  articles  as  may  be  delightful  and 
appropriate. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 

School  Lunches 

Most  grown-ups  do  not  fully  under- 
stand how  the  average  child  delights  in 
dainty  and  pretty  arrangements  of  food 
and  the  table.  While  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement  for 
decorating  school-room  walls  with 
beautiful  pictures,  and  so  trying'  to 
educate  the  esthetic  sense  of  the  child, 
I  believe  we  are  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  if  we  neglect  at  the  same  time  the 
opportunity  to  train  this  esthetic  sense 
along  the  line  of  commonplace,  every- 
day affairs. 

Children  like  to  follow  the  fashion. 
So  one  child  who  habitually  carries  a 
lunch  put  up  in  a  dainty  way,  and  uses 
a  pretty  lunch-cloth,  which  any  girl 
can  make,  presents  an  ideal  which  is 
attainable  and  may  more  effectually 
cultivate  the  esthetic  sense  than  a 
beautiful  reproduction  of  a  great  pic- 
ture. 

In  matters  esthetic  we  must  rise  on 
stepping-stones  to  higher  things.  I 
know  of  a  home  where  the  mother  is 
always  dreaming  of  higher  ideals. 
There  are  beautiful  pictures,  the  best 
literature  is  always  accessible  to  the 
children,  yet  they  suffer  for  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  esthetics  of  the  common- 
place details  of  the  home.  The  mother 
does  not  realize  how  she  is  hurting  the 
children,  because  she  does  not  pay  heed 
to  the  every-day,  homely  affairs.  Once, 
while  stopping  with  them,  I  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  the  room  adjoining  the 


dining-room  vvnen  the  boys  came  in. 
That  day  everything  was  fresh  and 
dainty,  and  sweet-peas  and  ferns  were 
on  the  table.  The  boys  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  began  to  prance  around 
the  table,  clapping  their  hands  in  de- 
light, and  saying,  "A  pretty  table  again 
to-day!"  "A  pretty  table  again  today!" 
over  and  over. 

Granted  the  lunches  are  wholesome 
and  sufficiently  nourishing  there  is  yet 
the  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
children  to  give  up  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  precious  noon  hour  to  properly 
eat  them.  A  pride  and  interest  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  noon  spreads 
would,  I  am  sure,  help  in  this  matter. 

Susan  F.  Howe. 

A 

As  We  Grow  Old 

As  we  grow  old—  as  all  must  do— 
And  life  takes  on  a  sweeter  hue, 
Things  long  forgotten  come  to  cheer 
The  burden  of  each  passing  year, 
And,  as  they  one  by  one  unfold, 
Give  recompense  for  growing  old. 

Our  happy  childhood  days  of  yore 
Unlock  themselves  from  memory's  store, 
And  once  again  we  know  the  joys 
We  had  when  little  girls  or  boys. 
Without  the  after-sorrows  rolled, 
But  put  away  when  we  grow  old. 

Again  as  merry  tots  we  play 

And  in  the  daisy  meadows  stray, 

And  bake  our  mud  pies  in  the  sun, 

And  home  from  school  delighted  run: 

Again  the  fairy  tales  are  told— 

We  all  grow  young  when  we  grow  old. 

Kneeling  before  our  cribs  we  see 
Ourselves  in  child's  simplicity 
Lisping  our  "Now  I  lay  me"  while 
Dear  mother,  with  her  loving  smile. 
Bestows  her  good-night  kiss  to  hold 
More  sacred  still  when  we  grow  old. 

Again  we're  in  our  childhood's  home, 
Without  a  wish  to  ever  roam; 
The  dear  old  pictures  and  the  clock, 
The  chair  in  which  we  loved  to  rock 
While  mother  held  us,  we  behold 
With  eager  eyes  when  we  grow  old. 

Once  ,more  we  hear  the  birds  that  sung 
Around  our  door  when  we  were  young, 
And  see  the  garden,  yes,  and  smell 
Its  flowers.   At  the  dear  old  well 
We  quaff  its  crystal  water  cold 
With  added  thirst  when  we  grow  old. 

Once  more  up  in  our  high-chair  seat 
We  feast  on  mush  and  milk  so  sweet, 
And  taste  the  cookies  mother  made. 
Again,  by  her  dear  hands  arrayed, 
We  inarch  to  Sunday-school  inscrolled 
Upon  our  hearts  when  we  grow  old. 

As  we  grow  old— as  all  must  do— 
Our  childhood  pleasures  we  review, 
And  in  those  happy  days  we  seem 
To  live  again  all  in  a  dream; 
But  'tis  a  dream  most  sweet  to  hold- 
When  we  grow  young  by  growing  old. 
— H.  C.  Dodge,  in  Chicago  Daily  Sun. 

ft 

Good  to  Eat 

Not  only  good,  but  exceedingly 
wholesome,  is  whole-wheat  bread.  In 
fact,  so  popular  has  it  become  that  no 
dinner  is  considered  altogether  com- 
plete without  it.  It  is  not  hard  to 
make  if  one  has  a  little  perseverance 
and  follows  directions. 

First  dissolve  a  cake  of  good,  com- 
pressed yeast  in  one  half  pint  of  warm 
water;  stir  this  when  thoroughly  dis- 
solved into  the  following  mixture,  when 
it  hasbecome  lukewarm — two  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water  stirred  into  one  cupful  of 
milk  (one  and  one  half  or  two  cupfuls 
will  not  be  too  much).  When  the  dis- 
solved yeast-cake  has  been  added  to  the 
milk  and  water  stir  in  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Stir  in  enough  whole-wheat 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  and  beat 
fifteen  minutes.  When  the  beating  is 
finished  add  more  flour,  making  a  stiffer 
mass — one  that  can  be  kneaded.  Turn 
this  soft  dough  on  a  bread-board,  and 
knead  for  another  fifteen  minutes.  Put 
in  a  greased  bread-pan,  cover  lightly 
and  allow  it  to  rise  for  three  hours. 
Then  knead  again,  a  very  few  minutes, 
taking  care  not  to  have  to  add  more 
flour  at  this  time.  Mold  into  loaves, 
set  them  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour 
or  more,  then  bake  forty-five  minutes 
in  a  steady  oven.  When  taken  from  the 
oven  do  not  cover,  but  place  where  the 
air  can  circulate  around  the  loaves; 
this  will  cause  the  crust  to  be  crisp  and 
good,  especially  if  a  little  butter,  with  a 
dusting  of  sugar,  has  been  rubbed  over 
the  crust  after  the  bread  has  been 
molded  into  loaves. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 
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ADVISING  THE,  YOUNG  MAN 


This  is  usually  the  most  difficult  problem  to 
parents,  ministers,  professional  men  and  others 
to  whom  young  men  come  for  advice.  Each  and 
every  one  has  this  question  to  solve  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  often  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  It  is  a 
rule  that  "he  who  helps  another  to  help  himself, 
helps  him  best."  We  are  in  a  position  to  answer 
this  problem  in  this  way.  "We  would  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  parents  and  others  and  ac- 
quaint them  with  our  plan  to  help  a  young  man 
to  help  himself.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
founders  of  the  school,  and  several  prominent 
manufacturers,  the  Trustees  are  able  to  offer 
each  year  a  few  Free  Scholarships  in  our  Engi- 
neering courses  to  deserving,  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent young  men. 

The  Scholarships  for  1902  are  now  available, 
and  applications  will  be  considered  from  the 
readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  course 
of  study  offers  thorough  instruction  at  home  in 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Stationary,  Locomotive, 
Marine  and  Textile  Engineering,  as  well  as 
Heating,  Ventilation,  Plumbing  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  under  instructors  who  are  graduates  of 
the  great  technical  schools.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  under  regular  teachers  in  the  technical 
schools  for  which  Boston  is  famous.  Write  to  the 
registrar  of  the  American  School  of  Correspon- 
dence, Boston,  Mass.,  for  full  information,  large 
handbook  describing  courses,  methods,  etc. 
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ERE 'S  MONEY 
N  FARMING** 

If  yon  understand  modern 
methods  as  taught  by  oar 

Agricultural  Course. 
Cost  trifling  compared  with 
money-making  ideas  gained. 
Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
(Mass.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege), Head  of  Department. 
Course  based  on  "Brook's 
Agriculture,"  (3  vols.,  800 
pp.,  300  illustrations)/  Just 
from  the  press.  Free  to  all 
students.  Send  for  35-pp. 
illustrated  booklet,  free. 

The  Some  Correspondence  School 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


all 
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Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin. 
In  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture  was 
accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  Ws 
named  the  new  discovery 

"MODENE" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  SLodene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  Bent  hy  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  per  bottle.     Postage-stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Offxr  $1,000  job  Failure  ob  the  Slightest  Injury. 


>lf  JheYANKEE 


Greatest  labor' 
saver  for  the  home 
ever  invented.  Sells  like 
wildfire.  Price,  50c. 
Best  seller  for  agents  ever  pot 
od  the  market  Joe  Whitten  of 
Columbus.  Indiana,  writes:  "I  sold  68 
stindrers  the  day  I  received  them. "M r.  H  M. 
Brower,  of  Schod&ck  Landing,  New  York,  says 
"In  three  hoars  1  sold  20  "  •  *  •  We  will  send 
one  50c  Sample  Kindler  with  terms,  all  prepaid  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  15c,  stamps,  to  anyons  nonest 
.ly  interested  in  securing  agency,  if  we  have  agent 
in  yoar  county,  money  returned.  Warn  Qrjrcx. 
'  THE  YANKEE  KINDLER  CO.,  Block  •  &  Olaey,  ILL 


COLD  WATCH  FREE. 


Here  Is  a  beautiful  American  move- 
ment solid  gold-fLUed,  dust-proof, 
bunting  case  watcb  (ladles'  or  gents' 
size),  fulljeweled,  stem  wind  and  set, 
fully  guaranteed,  given  absolutely  free 
for  selling  our  Jewelry.  Why  shouldn't 

J-ou  have  this  elegant  watch  7  In  the 
ast  five  years  we  have  given  away 
thousands,  and  all  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.  Send  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  send  yon  18 
pieces  of  jewelry  to  sell  at  10  centB 
each.  When  sold,  return  us  the  $1.80 
and  we  will  send  you  at  once,  prepaid, 
a  fully  guaranteed  American  move- 
ment watch. 

HA  YD  EH  MFG.  CO.,  125  Haydea  Bids;., 
ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


The  House  Cleaner 

One  Machine — Ten  Uses 

Washes  windows  and  wood- 
work ;  scrubs  floors  and  porch- 
celllngs;  sweeps,  stretches 
and  tacks  carpet ;  polls  tacks ; 
hangs  and  dusts  wall-paper. 
Price,  81.60,  if  not  satisfied  re- 
turn at  our  expense.or  send  half 
and  try  It.  Patented  July  9, 1901. 

Harper'*  Brush  Works 
Agents  Wanted        Fairfield,  Iowa 


Want  to  Make  Money? 

Then  let  us  send  you  our  proposition  on*  the 
ARNOLD  STEAM  COOKER — the  big  seller  and 
money-winner.  The  good  points  of  the  Arnold 
are  not  found  elsewhere.  It  s  because  it  fur- 
nishes good  points  to  talk  about.  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED. 
WILMOT  CASTLE  &  CO.,  47  Elm  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

TELEGRAPHY 

taught  thoroughly.  Total  Cost,  Tuition  (telegraphy  and  type- 
writing., board  and  room*  €  months'  course  $82*  Can  be  re* 
duced  one-half;  great  demand  for  operators;  school  organized 
1S74.   Catalog  free.      DODGE'S  INSTITUTE,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


PATENTS 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estah.  186t. 
MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Atty*. 
Div.C.llth  &G  Sts.,Washingtoii,D.C. 


M 


IDDLE  AGED  OR  ELDERLY  BAR  WANTED  in  erery  locality. 
^^BonoraTle^taple^eTmaaen^QsiDessr  profits,  100  to  250 
per  cent.  Write  today.  Beach  t.Klngsley,  Bloghamton,  N.I. 


rtth  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyei,  use 


Novel  Baby-jumpers 

MTJSEMENT     that     will  keep 
the  baby  thoroughly  con- 
tented for  hours  at  a  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  prove 
helpful  in  his  physical  de- 
velopment, is  a  blessing-  to 
the  busy  mother  who  must 
combine  the  duties  of  nurse 
and  housekeeper.  For  keep- 
ing- him  off  the  cold  floor 
and    out    of    harm's  way 
while  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  noth- 
ing- is  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect 
than  a  "baby-jumper." 

Artistic  and  costly  affairs  in  the  foi.n 
of  baskets  and  chairs  have  of  late  years 
been  manufactured  for  these  jumping 
exercises,  yet  the  economical  mother 
need  not  despair  of  filling  this  want  at 
very  slight  expense.  A  description  of 
an  old-time  jumper,  also  of  a  modern 
improvement,  was  recently  given  by  one 
of  the  mothers  of  the  "circle,"  who 
claims  that  there  have  been  baby-jump- 
ers of  some  sort  in  her  family  since  her 
grandmother's  time  and  they  have  been 
the  most  satisfactory  of  amusements. 

The  first  jumper  described  was  one  of 
the s  ingenious  old-time  affairs.  It  was 
made  after  a  plan  of  grandmother's. 
When  baby's  father  was  an  infant  his 
parents  lived  in  a  little  cottage  the  walls 
of  which  were  not  of  plaster,  but  plain 
whitewashed  boards,  and  the  little  lean- 
to  kitchen  at  the  side  of  the  house  had 
plain  rafters  and  shakes  for  a  ceiling. 

His  mother  made  a  little  harness  for 
him  in  this  way:  Out  of  some  stout 
cloth  she  made  a  sleeveless  jacket 
which  buttoned  around  his  body,  and  a 
piece  was  made  to  come  between  his 
legs  and  fasten  to  the  jacket  at  the 
back.    He  was  thus  in  a  sort  of  "saddle." 

His  father  took  a  long,  slender  pole 
and  fastened  it  securely  into  one  of  the 
rafters  of  the  ceiling,  leaving  one  end 
loose.  By  some  straps  sewed  tightly 
to  the  shoulders  of  baby's  jacket  he  was 
suspended  to  the  loose  end  of  the  pole, 
so  that  his  toes  touched  the  floor,  the 
pole  acting  as  a  spring  when  jumping. 

Taking  this  as  a  guide,  sister  made 
one  for  little  Bessie  when  she  was  less 
than  four  years  old,  only  she  improved 
on  grandmother's  method  by  having  a 
stout  spring  about  four  inches  long — I 
believe  the  baby's  father  had  it  made 
to  order  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents — hung 
in  the  center  of  the  doorway.  To  this 
she  fastened  a  stout  rope,  which  was 
tied  to  each  end  of  a  piece  of  broom- 
stick, and  the  baby's  jacket  was  also 
tied  to  the  broom-stick,  or  rather  sus- 
pended from  it. 

Could  the  sisters  only  see  how  much 
comfort  baby  takes  in  her  jumper  they 
would  all  have  one  immediately.  Wee 
Bessie  sits  in  hers  for  hours  at  a  time, 
and  we  often  find  her  there  asleep,  with 
her  head  hanging  forward.  We  then 
slip  the  straps  off  the  ends  of  the  stick, 
and,  leaving  her  jacket  on  her,  put  her 
to  bed  without  awakening  her.  We 
often  say  that  the  "jumper  is  worth 
more  than  two  or  three  nurse-girls."  I 
am  sure,  too,  that  the  jumping  is  good 
exercise  for  developing  baby's  back  and 
limbs,  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  help  to 
baby's  mother. 

It  is  also  amusing  to  see  Bessie  in 
her  jumper.  She  laughs  and  crows  and 
seems  to  enjoy  it  so  much,  and  she 
looks  so  comical  with  her  head  sticking 
out  of  the  neck  of  her  jacket,  like  a 
person  in  the  old-fashioned  "stocks," 
where  they  used  to  put  people  to  pun- 
ish them. 

One  day  the  Chinese  fruit-man  came 
to  the  door,  and  on  seeing  baby  in  her 
jumper  he  stopped  in  amazement,  then 
put  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  laughed 
and  laughed,  saying,  "Heap  fine  boy! 
Heap  fine  boy !  " 

Although  these  home-made  jumpers 
may  seem  rather  crude  in  description 
they  prove  entirely  satisfactory  in  use. 
The  idea,  too,  may  be  improved  and 
enlarged  upon  by  the  experiments  of 
the  average  mother,  both  in  the  style 
and  the  fit  of  the  saddle-like  jacket  and 
in  the  springing  qualities  of  the  jumper. 
Some  may  find  it  more  desirable  to  use 
a  stout,  light  basket  arrangement,  in 
which  baby  may  be  firmly  placed,  in- 
stead of  the  jacket. 

It  may  be  well,  in  fact,  before  decid- 
ing upon  the  plan  of  construction,  to 
examine  some  of  the  patent  jumpers 
offered  for  sale,  in  order  to  decide  upon 
the  best  idea  for  arranging  the  home- 
made affair.  P.  W.  Humphreys. 


After  Baby  Comes 

THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  OF  A  WEAK 
MOTHER 

After  the  baby's  coming  the  weak 
mother  often  has  her  first  great  disap- 
pointment in  not  being  able  to  nurse 
her  child.  Perhaps  she  is  not  strong- 
enough  to  sustain  more  than  her  own 
life  during  the  days  of  slow  convales- 
cence. Perhaps  there  is  a  lack  of  the 
secretions  which  make  the  baby's  food. 
In  any  case  she  feels  robbed  of  half  the 
joy  of  her  maternity  because  she  cannot 
nurse  her  child.  And  she  envies  the 
healthy  woman  who  cares  for  it  and 
who  permits  the  mother  to  occasionally 
see  and  caress  her  own  baby.  If  women 
would  consider  the  matter  they  could 
hardly  expect  to  be  strong  after  the 
baby's  coming  if  they  were  weak  be- 
fore. The  woman  who  suffers  during 
the  prenatal  period — who  is^  nervous 
and  sleepless  and  without  appetite,  is 
exhausting  her  vitality  before  the  hour 


of  her  trial,  and  when  that  time  comes 
her  very  weakness  increases  her  suffer- 
ings and  prolongs  them.  It  is  no  won- 
der, if,  after  the  baby  is  born,  the 
mother  has  no  strength  to  nurse  it. 
The  one  great  necessity  for  happy 
motherhood  is  good  health. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HEALTHY  MOTHERHOOD 

lies  largely  in  the  proper  preparation 
for  the  great  physical  strain  and  drain 
which  women  undergo  at  such  a  time. 
A  proper  preparation  for  maternity  will 
keep  the  nerves  tranquil  and  the  tem- 
per even;  it  will  encourage  the  appetite 
and  give  restful  sleep.  It  will  enable  the 
mother  to  actively  engage  in  her  house- 
hold duties  until  the  time  of  the  baby's 
advent,  and  give  her  strength  to  give 
her  child. 

Because  it  does  all  this  and  more 
women  have  named  Dr.  Pierce's  Favor- 
ite Prescription  "A  God-send  to 
mothers." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  everlasting  gratitude  to  you  for 
the  wonderful  benefits  I  have  received 
from  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  and  'Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery,' "  writes  Mrs.  E.  H.  Newton,  of 
Yanburen,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 
"My  baby  was  born  in  May,  1896,  and  for 
weeks  after  I  was  delirious.  My 
friends  did  not  know  whether  I  would 
live  or  die.  The  doctor  in  attendance 
did  not  give  much  encouragement,  and 
said  that  if  I  did  get  well  I  would  never 
live  through  another  such  period. 
When  I  consulted  you  in  April,  1899,  I 
was  in  poor  health;  had  been  sick  all 
winter,  and  to  add  to  my  trouble,  was 
on  the  road  to  what  the  doctor  said 
would  end  my  days.  I  was  almost  dis- 
couraged; did  not  expect  any  help,  but 
thought  the  end  was  only  a  matter  of 
time,  and — oh.  my  two  poor,  little, 
motherless  children! 

"It  was  in  this  condition  that  I  began 
the  use  of  your  valuable  medicine.  On 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  6th,  my 
husband  purchased  six  bottles  and  I 
used  it  as  you  directed.  When  you  wrote 
me  words  of  encouragement  on  April 
27th  I  had  received  no  benefit  from  the 
medicine,  but  determined  as  a  last  re- 
sort to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  I  am  now 
taking  the  thirteenth  and  last  bottle.  I 
have  a  lovely  baby  girl  three  weeks  old 


that  weighed  11V>  pounds  at  birth.  My 
baby  and  I  are  enjoying  perfect  health, 
thanks  to  your  wonderful  medicines,  to 
which  I  believe  I  owe  my  life.  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
you,  and  I  hope  you  may  long  be  spared 
to  perform  the  good  work  in  which  you 
are  now  engaged." 

MOTHERS  PONDER  THIS! 

„  It  is  not  you  only  who  suffer  when 
you  are  weak  during  the  term  of  mater- 
nity, but  your  child  must  suffer  also. 
It  can  have  only  what  strength  you  can 
give.  Your  nervousness,  fretfulness 
and  tearfulness  will  leave  a  life-long  im- 
press upon  your  child,  and  while  you  in 
a  few  months  will  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  trial  you  have  undergone, 
the  baby's  whole  life  will  reflect  the 
influence  of  those  months  of  maternal 
misery. 

If  you  can  be  a  strong,  healthy 
mother  by  any  means,  you  owe  it  to 
your  child  to  use  those  means  at  any 
cost.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
cord  that  thousands  of 
women  to  whom  maternity 
was  a  menace  and  a  misery 
have  been  made  healthy, 
happy  mothers  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
prescription,  which  gives 
abundant  strength  and 
makes  the  baby's  advent 
practically  painless. 

"I  cannot  say  too  much 
for  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription,"  writes  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Rose,  of  Big  Otter, 
Clay  County,  West  Va.  "I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  to 
all  women  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  female  troubles 
that  it  is  the  best  medicine 
on  earth  that  they  can  use. 
I  cannot  praise  it  too 
highly  for  the  good  it  has 
done  me. 

I  am  the  mother  of  five 
children,  and  have  been  as 
high  as  eight  days  in  the 
doctor's  hands,  and  never 
less  than  two  days  at  any 
time  until  the  last.  Then 
I  had  used  two  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  and 
was  only  two  hours  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctor." 

REALLY  WONDERFUL  RESULTS 

Read  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Rose  carefully 
and  you  will  realize  why  she  can- 
not praise  "Favorite  Prescription"  too 
highly.  The  difference  between  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  suffering 
reduced  to  two  hours  by  the  use  of 
"Favorite  Prescription"  explains  her 
gratitude,  but  cannot  express  it.  It 
takes  a  woman  and  a  mother  to  under- 
stand all  that  can  be  possible  in  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  of  suf- 
fering at  maternity. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  not 
only  gives  the  mother  strength  in  the 
period  of  waiting,  but  it  cures  or  pre- 
vents nausea,  and  makes  the  baby's  ad- 
vent practically  painless.  It  is  the  best 
tonic  and  nervine  for  nursing  mothers. 
It  promotes  the  secretion  of  an  abun- 
dance of  nourishment  for  the  child 
while  giving  strength  to  the  mother. 
All  alcoholic  and  stimulating  medicines 
are  particular! y  dangerous  to  nursing 
mothers,  or  in  the  period  of  convales- 
cence which  follows  the  baby's  birth. 
"Favorite  Prescription"  contains  no 
alcohol,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
opium,  cocaine  and  all  other  narcotics. 
It  is  a  real  nerve-feeding,  body-building; 
medicine. 

FREE  TO  MOTHERS 

Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  the  best  modern  medical  work, 
is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay 
expense  of  mailing  only.  Send  thirty- 
one  one-cent  stamps  for  the  cloth- 
bound  volume,  or  only^  twenty-one 
stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  past, 
That  our  human  heart  nay  cling  to 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last. 

"Immortal?  I  feel  it,  I  know  it, 
Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she? 
But  that  is  the  pang's  very  secret, 
Immortal  away  from  me. 

"Console  if  you  will,  I  can  bear  it, 
'Tis  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath. 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
Has  made  death  other  than  death." 

—Lowell. 
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Declamation  sp'eec  hes;  music-  the  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

J&S  Reproduces  eyery 

pleasure  sound 
can  give. 


Improvement  of  EDISON  RECORDS 
has  perfected  the  Phonograph.  With 
the  NEW  RECORDER  perfect  rec- 
ords can  be  made  at  home.  Nine 
improved  Phonographs  from  $10  to 
$100.    Catalogues  at  all  dealers. 

NATIONAX  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

New  York  Office,  135  5th  Ave.;  Chicago  Office,  144  Wabash  Ave. 
Foreign  Department,  15  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


(Sip) 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


have 
designs 
from 
$4.00 
to 

$4,000.00 


COST  TTO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
ually crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Eartb.    Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting. 
It  cannot  crumble  with 

Pll^8!lllls''»^^^}*e5'l!lfSi  tne  action  of  frost, 
ifwfyjp®^  ''  Moss-growth  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  AVrite  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Hje  Jjtonumental  Bronze  &LSa$S£A5S: 


a  $5  ti 

ABDOMINAL  (Pi  CSV/ 


1  • 


BELT, 

SILK  ELASTIC 
SATIN  TRIMMED.  Will  reduce 
abdomen  and  improve  figure. 

WALK-EASY  f  women. 
BRACE  AND   <>  MEN, 
SUSPENDER   K  CHILDREN. 
Only  35  cts. 

Give  Chest  measurement. 

Spring  or  Elastic  Tross 

Eor  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

Special  Price,  35  cts. 

Give  measurement  on  line  of 
rupture— Eight  or  Left  Side. 

Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory 

Add  ten  cents  for  postage. 

THE  GUARANTEE  MFG.  CO.,  B  23,  CINCINNATI.  O. 

'ROM  $60  TO  $125  A  MONTH 

MADE  WITH 

Gearhart's  Improved 
s^ffl^KNBTTER 


by  either  knitting-  for  the 
]/  trade  or  selling  machines. 
Knits  everything  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns 
i  equal  to  hand  knitting, 
also  all  sizes  of  hosiery 
BIG  MONEY  jfejl^l?  with  out  seams.  Onlv  machine 
FOR  AGENTS.  w  made  with  ROBBING 
ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors.  Write  us 
at  once  for  our  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  which  ex- 
plains everything.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Address.      J.  E.  GEAK1IART,   Box  24,  CLEARFIELD,  PA, 


A  GOLD  WATCH  FREE 

This  Elegant  Solid  Gold  Filled  Hunting  Case 
"Watch  ( Ladies'  or  Gents'  size),  17  jeweled  ex- 
pansion balance,  fullv  guaranteed  American 
movement,  is  friven  free  to  each  person  sell- 
ing our  jewelry.   Send  your  name  and  address 
and  we  ■frill  send  18  pieces  of  jewelry  to  sell 
at  10c.  each.   When  sold  send  us  the  $1.80 
and  we  will  send   you  at  once,  prepaid, 
a  fully  guaranteed  American  movement 
Watch.  Address: 

ARTHUR  MFC.  CO., 

222  Arthur  Bids.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


"Battles'  Plaun" 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  we  are  sending  out 
which  tells  you  how  to  build  a  business  of  your 
own  and  what  we  will  pay  you  for  it.  We  pay 
cash  or  premiums.  Handsome  catalog  and  prem- 
ium list  mailed  free.  A  boy  may  easily  earn  a  watch 
or  gun.  Ladies  may  earn  fable  silverware,  etc.  Every  arti- 
cle guaranteed.  Be  the  first  in  your  community. 
FRAftK  H.  BATTLES,  DEPT.  D,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


WANTED 

Large  wholesale  house  intends  to  establish  an  office 
and  distributing  depot  in  each  state,  and  desires 
Manager  for  each  office.  Salary  $125  per  month,  and 
extra  profits.  Applicants  must  furnish  reference  as  to 
character,  and  have  8800  cash.  Previous  experience 
not  necessary.  For  full  particulars  address 
PRESIDENT,  Box  1421,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Strive,  Wait  and  Pray 

Strive;  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  of  to-day 
Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it. 

And  melt  in  your  hand  away; 
But  another  and  holier  treasure. 

You  would  now  perchance  disdain. 
Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait;  yet  I  do  not  tell  you 

The  hour  you  long  for  now 
Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow; 
Yet  far  through  the  misty  future. 

With  a  crown  of  starry  light, 
An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 

Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray;  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 

May  never  comfort  your  fears, 
May  never  repay  your  pleading, 

Yet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tears. 
An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for, 

But  diviner,  will  come  one  day; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 

Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray. 

— Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 


The  Expedition  to  Ur 

A proposed  archaeological  expe- 
dition to  Ur,  the  native  city  of 
Abraham,  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  expedition  was  to  go 
out  under  Doctor  Palmer,  *  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  is  delayed  for 
lack  of  a  permit,  or  "firman,"  from  the 
Turkish  sultan  to  car  ry  on  the  work  of 
excavating  for  "finds."  No  effort  of  the 
American  minister  at  Constantinople  or 
of  Dr.  E.  J.  Banks,  who  is  assisting  in 
the.  negotiations,  has  availed.  It  is 
thought  by  some  of  the  scientists  at 
Washington  either  that  the  sultan  is 
guarding  the  riches  of  the  ancient  ruins 
or  is  awaiting  to  have  agents  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  of  the  land,  whether 
occupied  and  agreeable  to  the  inhab- 
itants and  so  on,  before  granting  such 
a  privilege  to  Ameriaan  science.  It  is 
said  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  await 
the  pleasure  of  the  sultan,  who  is  either 
careless  or  over-covetous  of  the  buried 
riches  of  the  ruins. 

So  far  only  a  few  relics  have  been 
recovered  from  the  ruins,  including 
some  bricks  rich  in  legends  written  by 
the  various  viceroys  who  governed  the 
city.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  terraced  temples  of  Ur,  going  back 
to  the  earliest  date  of  Chaldean  history, 
are  adorned  with  enameled  bricks  which 
show  a  high  degree  of  primitive  art, 
and  one  which  the  potters  of  the  last 
few  generations  have  striven  in  vain 
to  reproduce. 

They  were  first  colored,  then  glazed, 
and  finally  baked  in  the  fire.  Kemnants 
of  interiors  show  them  to  be  highly 
ornamented  in  colored  painting,  while 
the  exteriors  are  of  burnt  and  unburnt 
brick,  supported  upon  buttresses.  Stone 
was  scarce  and  used  only  in  sculpture 
and  carving. — The  Morning  Star. 


Lincoln's  Idea  of  Selfishness 

Mr.  Lincoln  once  remarked  to  a  fel- 
low-passenger on  the  old-time  mud- 
wagon  coach  on  the  corduroy  road 
which  antedated  railroads  that  all  men 
were  prompted  by  selfishness  in  doing 
good  or  evil.  His  fellow-passenger  was 
antagonizing  his  position  when  they 
were  passing  over  a  corduroy  bridge 
that  spanned  a  slough.  As  they  crossed 
this  bridge  and  the  mud-wagon  was 
shaking  like  a  Sucker  with  chills  they 
espied  an  old  razc>r-back  sow  on  the 
bank  of  the  slough  making  a  terrible 
noise  because  her  pigs  had  got  into  the 
slough  and  were  unable  to  get  out,  and 
were  in  danger  of  drowning1. 

As  the  old  coach  began  to  climb  the 
hillside  Mr.  Lincoln  called  out,  "Driver, 
can't  you  stop  just  a  moment?" 

The  driver  replied,  "If  the  other  fel- 
low don't  object." 

The  other  fellow — who  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  at  that  time  "Colonel" 
E.  D.  Baker,  the  gallant  general  who 
gave  his  life  in  defense  of  Old  Glory  at 
Ball's  Bluff— did  not  "object,"  when  Mr. 


Lincoln  jumped  off,  ran  back  to  the 
slough  and  began  to  lift  the  little  pigs 
out  of  the  mud  and  water,  and  place 
them  .on  the  bank. 

When  he  returned  Colonel  Baker  re- 
marked, "Now,  Abe,  where  does  selfish- 
ness come  in  on  this  little  episode?" 

"Why,  bless  your  soul,  Ed,  that  was 
the  very  essence  of  selfishness.  I 
would  have  had  no  peace  of  mind  all 
day  had  I  gone  on  and  left  that  suffer- 
ing old  sow  worrying  over  those  pigs. 
I  did  it  to  get  peace  of  mind,  don't  you 
see?"— Springfield  (111.)  Monitor. 

The  Root  of  All  Evil 

A  remark  fraught  with  wisdom  was 
uttered  under  tragic  circumstances  by 
a  New  York  physician  a  short  time  ago. 
He  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  young 
man  of  a  fine  family  who  had  just 
ended  his  life  by  putting  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.  The  doctor  was  a 
family  physician  and  had  known  the 
youth  for  years.  He  shook  his  head 
sadly  as  he  raised  the  lifeless  hand  and 
let  it  drop. 

"He  was  a  boy  of  brains,"  he  said, 
"but  he  had  too  much  money  ever  to 
amount  to  anything." 

That  was  the  root  of  the  evil  in  this 
case,  as  it  is  in  so  many  others.  The 
young  man  had  a  settled  income.  It 
turned  his  mind  from  work.  He  led 
the  life  of  an  idler.  He  had  n^  am- 
bition, no  pride.  He  dawdled  here  and 
there,  he  became  a  lounger  about 
theaters,  he  picked  up  acquaintances 
who  were  a  damage  to  him.  And 
finally,  when  he  tired  of  it  all,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  revolver  and  brought  the 
worthless  game  to  an  end. 

"He  had  too  much  money  ever  to 
amount  to  anything,"  said  the  family 
doctor,  and  it  is  a  remark  rich  in  moral 
warning. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Boy's  Playtime 

I  wish  only  to  say  that  the  joy  of 
sport  lies  in  the  work  it  involves — the 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  heat  it 
releases — the  skill,  courage  and  endur- 
ance called  out.  The  youth  who  wound 
his  winter  socks  into  a  baseball,  and 
shaped  out  his  bow  and  arrows,  had,  I 
am  sure,  all  the  fun  there  was  to  be  had 
in  the  field  of  sports.  It  is  so  in  every- 
thing. Let  your  boy  cut  his  trout-pole 
in  the  woods,  hunt  his  grasshopper  and 
fly  in  the  grass-lands,  and  he  will  not- 
be  far  behind  the  trained  fisherman, 
who  has  basket,  rod,  reel  and  the  latest 
fly,  in  the  aptness  with  which  he  will 
tickle  the  nose  of  the  fastidious  trout. 
Buy  him  rod  and  reel  if  you  like,  but  if 
you  cannot,  do  not  waste  any  pity  on 
him  for  his  deprivation.  Far  from  be- 
ing an  object  of  commiseration,  he  is 
more  likely  to  smile  as  he  sees  the 
handsomely  equipped  fisherman  pass 
unheeding  over  the  fallen  trunk  under 
which  lurks  the  two-pound  trout 
destined  to  his  own  basket. 

So  also  in  boating.  Let  your  boy 
build  himself  up  in  the  arts  as  far  as 
he  may — mast-scraping,  sail-mending, 
painting.  Let  him  search  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  hold  for  the  hidden  leak, 
and  only  call  in  the  artisan  when  the 
ribs  are  "nail-sick." — Harper's  Bazar. 
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Give  to  Help  Others 

The  best  way  to  help  one's  self  is  to 
help  others.  This  is  not  the  view 
worldlj'  men  take.  They  imagine  that 
the  more  they  do  for  others  the  less 
they  have  for  themselves.  They  get  all 
they  can,  give  as  little  as  possible,  and 
keep  all  they  can.  They  do  not  give  to 
help  the  poor,  to  build  great  institu- 
tions for  educational  and  charitable 
uses,  because  they  believe  that  giving 
will  diminish  their  store  and  weaken 
themselves.  When  they  give  at  all  they 
try  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  all  men 
will  know  it  in  order  to  make  it  work 
for  their  own  good,  after  all.  They 
give  for  themselves  and  not  for  others. 
— Dr.  Buckley. 


DOES  WOT  DISAPPOINT 

The  New  Discovery  for  Catarrh  Seems  to 
Possess  Remarkable  Merit 

A  new  catarrh  cure  has  recently  appeared 
which,  so  far  as  tested,  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  curing  all  forms  of  catarrh,  whether 


in  the  head,  throat,  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  stomach 
and  liver. 

The  remedy  is  in  tablet  form,  pleasant  and 
convenient  to  take,  and  no  special  secrecy  is 
maintained  as  to  what  it  contains,  the  tablet 
being  a  scientific  combination  of  Bloodroot, 
Red-gum  and  similar  valuable  and  harmless 
antiseptics. 

The  safe  and  effective  catarrh  cure  may  be 
found  at  any  drug-store  under  the  name  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 

Whether  the  catarrh  is  located  in  the  nose, 
throat,  bronchial  tubes  or  stomach,  the  tablets 
seem  to  act  with  equal  success,  removing  the 
stuffy  feeling  in  head  and  nose,  clearing  the 
mucous  membrane  of  throat  and  trachea  from 
catarrhal  secretions,  which  cause  the  tickling, 
coughing,  hawking  and  gagging  so  annoying 
to  every  catarrh  sufferer. 

Nasal  catarrh  generally  leads  to  ulceration,  in 
some  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the 
nose  entirely,  and  in  many  old  cases  of  catarrh 
the  bones  of  the  head  become  diseased.  Nasal 
catarrh  gradually  extends  to  the  throat  and 
bronchial  tubes  and  very  often  to  the  stomach, 
causing  that  very  obstinate  trouble,  catarrh  of 
the  stomach. 

Catarrh  is  a  systemic  poison,  inherent  in  the 
blood,  and  local  washes,  douches,  salves,  inhalers 
and  sprays  can  have  no  effect  on  the  real  cause 
of  the  disease.  An  internal  remedy  which  acts 
upon  the  blood  is  the  only  rational  treatment, 
and  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  is  the  safest  of  all 
internal  remedies,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory  from  a  medical  standpoint. 

Dr.  Eaton  recently  stated  that  he  had  success- 
fully used  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  in  old  chronic 
cases,  even  where  ulceration  had  extended  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  septum  of  the  nose.  He  says, 
"  I  am  pleasantly  surprised  almost  every  day 
by  the  excellent  results  from  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets.  It  is  remarkable  how  effectually  they 
remove  the  excessive  secretion  and  bring  about 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose,  throat  and  stomach." 

All  druggists  sell  complete  treatment  of  the 
Tablets  at  50  «ents,  and  a  little  book,  giving 
the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  various  forms  of 
catarrh,  will  be  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Michigan. 


Burns  90%  Air 

10%  HYDRO-CARBON  CAS 

sun  ar  LAMPS 

Each  one  is  a  completeness 
plant  in  itself,  Gives  ten 
times  the  light  of  a  kero- 
eene  lamp,  at  one-half  the 
cost.  Cheaper  than  gaa 
or  electricity.    Light  /-v. 
is  abundant,  white  and  steady.    ^»  ISl 
Needed  in  homes,  stores,  halls, 
churches,  etc.   Conforms  to  all 
insurance  underwriters  rules. 
We  have  branch  supply  depots 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  U.S. 
from  which  orders  are  filled, 
thus  making  saving  in  freight  rates. 
Book  and  prices  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 
(Licensee  of  the  ground  patent  for  Yapor  Lamps) 
Box  520,  Canton,  Ohio. 


RANGES  MmfO 

with,  reservoir  and  high  closet.  Great  Foundry 
Sale.  We  ship  range  for  examination  without  a  cent 
in  advance.  If  you  like  it,  pay  $21.75 
and  freight  and  take  range  for 

3D  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  . 

If  not  satisfactory  we  agree  to^ 
refund  your  money. 
Tolraan  Ranges  are  made  of 
best  wrought  steel.  Oven 
17J^x21  in.  Six  8  in.  holes. 
Best  bakers  and  roasters 
on  earth.  Burn  anything. 
Asbestos  lined  flues. 
Guaranteed  5  years. 

Will  save  their  cost  in 
fuel  in  One  Year.  Write 
today  for  our  new  catalogue. 
JTJDSON  A.  TOLMAN  CO. 
Dept.  lis,   66  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Oar  premium  watch  has  a  SOLID  GOLD  laid  ease,  haad. 
some  dial,  duit  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  patent  escape* 
ment,exp&nsion  balance, quick  train, and  highly  finished 
and  Is  a  remarkable  watch.  We  guarantee  it,  and  with 
proper  care  it  should  wear  and  give  satisfaction  for  29 
years.  The  movement  is  an  AMERICAN  make,  and  you 
can  rely  upon  it  that  when  you  own  one  of  these  truly 
handsome  watches  yon  will  at  all  times  hare  the  correct 
time  in  your  possession.  DO  YOU  WANT  A  WATCH  OP 

this  char-  uir  niifC  IT  CDEE"»p™- 

ACTER?  WL  UlVE  II  rnCbmiumto 

anyone  for  selling  18  pieces  of  our  handsome  jewelry,  for 
lOo.  each;  (each  set  with  an  exquisite  jewel).  Regular 
price  25c.  eaeh.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  and 
ire  will  send  you  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry  postpaid.  When 
cold  send  us  the$1.80,  and  we  will  send  yon  the  haBdsomo 
Tratoh.  We  trust  you  and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot 
Bell.  We  propose  to  giro  away  these  watches  limply  to  ad- 
vertise our  business.  No  eatob-wordo  In  this  adrertlsa* 
meat  WALTER  S.  SIMPSON,  Naw  York. 
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Frederika's  Shipwreck 

BY  FRANCES  BENNETT  CALLAWAY 


SO? 


he  calm,  gray  rnorni'-g 
was  just  lifting  over  the 
sea,  and  John  had  his 
writing  spread  serenely 
around  him  in  the 
square,  sheltered  ve- 
randa we  grace  by  the 
name  of  tea-room,  when 
things  began  to  happen. 

"John,"  and  I  swung  open  the  upper  half 
of  our  front  door  with  perceptible  emphasis, 
"that  perspective  stove  won't  bake!" 

"Well,  Sonsy?"  and  John  continued  calmly 
with  his  writing. 

It  is  John's  habit  as  a  newspaper  man  to 
begin  long,  tiresome  editorials  just  when  I 
want  to  talk  with  him. 

"Well,  Sonsy,"  repeated  John,  without  look- 
ing up,  "what  of  it?" 

"We  won't  have  any  breakfast,  that's  all 
there  is  of  it.   Ellen  can't  make  the  biscuit." 

"Oh,  never  mind — broiled  fish  and  baked 
potatoes  make  a  capital  breakfast,  with  this 
sea  air  to  sharpen  one's  appetite." 

"But  the  stove  won't  bake  potatoes.  It 
won't  bake  or  broil  anything.  You  might 
have  known.  John,  a  rusty  little  stove  like 
that,  all  broad  in  front  and  narrow  behind, 
wouldn't  cook  anything." 

"Such  fine,  perspective  lines  that  stove 
has,"  mused  John,  leaning  his  head  back  in 
his  clasped  hands  and  looking  too  provokingly 
comfortable.  "We  might  have  coffee  and 
waffles.   I  am  desperately  fond  of  waffles." 

"We  can  have  waffles  just  as  well  as  not." 
I  returned,  with  a  desperate  attempt  at  calm- 
ness, "if  you  can  turn  old  pewter  porringers 
into  waffle-irons." 

"I  could  get  along  with  flapjacks."  said 
John,  with  just  a  hint  of  patient  reproach  iu 
his  voice  as  he  turned  over  his  papers  and 
tried  to  And  where  he  had  left  off. 

"We  can  hove  nothing  but  dry,  toasted 
crackers,  and  all  those  lovely  Vienna  rolls 
rising  up  and  running  over  in  the  tins." 

"Couldn't  Ellen  manage  to  boil  them  some- 
how in  dumplings?" 
"You  suggest  it  to  her,  John." 
John  has  just  loads  of  genius,  but  not  one 
grain  of  common  sense.  Of  course.  I  couldn't 
really  blame  him  for  being  taken  with  this 
gray  old  cottage  set  off  with  green  ivies,  and 
pink  and  white  honeysuckles  clinging  all  over 
the  roof,  and  the  tiny  lead-paned  windows 
sliding  back  so  beautifully  to  let  in  the  fresh 
air  and  gray  sparkle  from  the  sea,  while  the 
tarnished  gilt  lettering  "1692"  over  the  door 
was  in  itself  a  legend. 

"The  name  Snug  Castle  is  so  alluring  you 
know,  Sonsy,"  John  had  explained,  apologet- 
ically, "with  all  these  whale  jaw-bones  and 
vertebrae  arranged  so  naturally  around  the 
dcor-step.  They  make  one  feel  acquainted 
with  a  real  sea-faring  life,  and  remind 
Captain  Marrows  of  such  ^nonstrous  sea- 
stories.  And  just  observe  the  style  of  that 
door  now.  Sonsy,  swinging  open  in  halves, 
w'tli  the  great  wooden  latch  below,  and  above 
that  peep-hole  of  a  ship's  side-light.  With 
you  leaning  there  on  your  elbow,  who  could 
resist  such  a  door  as  that?" 

Once  inside  the  door  I  was  immediately  en- 
chanted with  the  rows  and  rows  of  old  blue 
china,-  and  deep  fireplaces  furnished  with 
cranes  and  pot-hooks  and  brasses,  or  pic- 
turesque with  highly  colored  Dutch  andirons. 

"I  knew  you  would  like  it  all,  Sonsy."  he 
confided,  in  his  boyish  way,  and  hurried  me 
from  room  to  room  in  eager  excitement,  until 
we  were  both  fairly  bewildered  with  the 
riches  of  three-legged  stools,  ivory  portraits, 
curious  lamps,  silhouettes  and  all  the  ac- 
companiments of  a  yellowing  old  story-book 
such  as  one  opens  on  a  winter's  evening  with 
an  expectant  sigh  of  ecstacy  and  closes  with 
a  yawn.  The  best  chamber  would  really  have 
been  large  enough  to  turn  around  in  had  it 
not  been  for  a  four-post  bedstead  corpulent 
with  valances  and  feathers,  accompanied  by 
a  stately  chest  of  drawers  glittering  with 
brass  knobs.  This  room  had  rather  a  shivery, 
musty  air,  as  if  occupied  by  sea-fogs  which 
had  surreptitiously  crept  in  and  never  been 
able  to  find  their  way  out  again:  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  ghosts  ever  walked  in 
the  house  at  all  they  must  frequent  this  dimly 
lighted  apartment. 

John's  countenance  fell  when  he  saw  the 
dubious  look  of  disapproval  with  which  I  re- 
garded the  perspective  stove  in  the  kitchen; 
but  he  assured  me  there  was  a  most  interest- 
ing history  connected  with  this  battered  and 
rusty  article  of  furniture.  He  could  not  re- 
member, though,  whether  it  was  said  to  be 
an  heirloom  brought  over  with  stacks  of 
other  furniture  on  the  Mayflower  or  whether 
it  had  been  around  the  world  in  a  whaler. 
While  either  circumstance  might  give  it  un- 
told value  as  a  curio.  I  suggested  that  they 
could  not  in  any  way  add  to  its  merit  as  a 
cook-stove.  But  John  was  not  to  be  chilled 
in  his  joyous  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  dis- 
tracted my  mind  with  a  long-nosed,  pink- 
flowered  tea-pot  which  he  discovered  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  besides  bfinging  to 
light  the  dearest  little  pair  of  bellows  hang- 
ing beside  the  stove,  and  aficrwawl  craftily 


opening  the  kitchen  door  when  I  was  dumb 
before  the  ravishment  of  an  unexpected  view 
of  the  sea  shining  before  us  as  blue  and  crisp 
as  any  bay  in  Naples. 

When  not  setting  forth  the  proprieties  of  a 
three-cornered  stove  which  could  be  set  our 
of  the  way  in  a  corner  John  had  spent  most 
of  the  time  assuring  me  of  the  unusual  ad- 
vantages of  a  cockloft,  to  which  one  clam- 
bered by  a  steep  little  ladder,  and  entered 
through  a  square  hole  in  the  floor.  In  this 
tiny  loft  were  two  bright,  sunny  rooms,  tlia 
one  looking  east  and  the  other  west,  to 
catch  the  first  and  last  flush  of  these  honey- 
moon days  at  Sconset.  Here  were  set  a  few 
pieces  of  rare,  hand-carved  cherry-wood  furni- 
ture, brass  candlesticks,  snuffers  and  narrow 
mirrors  in  tarnished  gilt  frames  under  Dutch 
landscapes  which  made  one  laugh  just  to  look 
into  them. 

We  set  aside  one  of  these  cunning  rooms 
for  Ellen,  the  cook,  a  middle-aged  woman  of 
generous  proportions,  who  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  mounting  to  this  interesting  cockloft; 
in  fact,  she  stuck  fast  in  the  opening  at  the 
head  of  the  ladder.  Fortunately  John  had 
gone  before,  and  was  able  to  give  her  vigor- 


be  mentioned  to  a  respectable  woman  of  her 
years. 

In  the  wildest  of  the  tumult  John  remem- 
bered to  call  in  our  friendly  neighbor,  Captain 
Marrows.  Captain  Marrows  had  in  earlier 
years  been  master  of  a  whaling  vessel,  sailing 
around  the  earth  and  going  through  all  man- 
ner of  vicissitudes  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
Now,  John  argued  that  a  man  who  could  leap 
with  his  companions  from  a  whale-boat,  just 
clearing  the  whale's  jaw  before  it  crushed 
the  little  shell  to  pieces  could  certainly  rescue 
his  friends  from  almost  any  unpleasantness  or 
peril,  so  we  were  immensely  relieved  to  hear 
a  kindly,  rugged  voice  calling,  "What  the 
devil's  up  now?"  as  the  captain's  ruddy  coun- 
tenance and  broad,  stalwart  shoulders  dark- 
ened our  half-swung  door. 

"It  isn't  the  devil,"  John  explained,  with 
politeness.  "It's  our  cook,  Ellen.  She  is  up 
in  the  cockloft,  and  we  can't  get  her  down." 

"What  a  grand  voice  for  a  fog-horn,  now," 
pursued  the  Captain,  regarding  the  ladder 
with  interest.  "Why  ain't  the  cockloft  a  good 
place  for  her?" 

Ellen's  howls  were  lowered  at  once  to  miser- 
able gasps  and  sniffs  which  would  have 
dented  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  Captain 
Marrows.  Even  a  whale,  Captain  Marrows 
says,  has  a  soft  spot. 

"Cruisin's  rather  rough  in  these  parts!"  re- 
marked the  Captain,  putting  his  rosy  face 
into  the  scuttle  with  a  reassuring  smile  at 
Ellen,  so  pitifully  weeping  on  top  of  her 
ladder.  "Cruisin's  rather  rough  this  mornin'. 
now  ain't  it?"  And  before  this  blinded,  sur- 


"I  bake  forty  loaf  o'  bread  to-day,  an'  sold  it,  every  smitch ' 


ous  pulls  from  the  top,  while  I  encouraged 
her  from  the  bottom,  and  so,  after  some 
puffing  and  blowing,  Ellen  was  safely  landed 
in  this  engaging  cockloft. 

Having  settled  ourselves  with  no  little  dis- 
comfort in  the  stuffy,  picturesque  rooms 
below,  we  seemed  to  have  just  lost  ourselves 
in  sleep  when,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, we  were  suddenly  awakened — not  by  the 
sliding  step  or  Swirling  spectral  robe  of  auy 
ancestral  ghost,  as  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  but-  by  a  distinct  groan,  fol- 
lowed, after  a  pause,  by  low,  angry  mutter- 
ings  considerably  muffled  by  the  hoarse 
thrumming  on  the  sand  of  a  heavy,  tumbling 
sea  outside.  A  moment  more  and  a  shriek 
from  Ellen  brotight  us  to  our  feet  in  dismay. 
Upon  investigation  it  appeared  that  our  faith- 
ful cook  had  arisen  at  this  uuearthly  hour 
to  mix  bread,  and  discovering,  after  her  feet 
reached  the  second  round  of  the  ladder,  that 
she  could  descend  no  further,  she  had  lifted 
up  her  voice  with  such  vehemance  as  to 
awaken  half  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  to 
say  nothing  of  arousing  all  the  fowls  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  sat  up  a  sympathetic 
crowing  and  cackling,  like  an  orchestra  tuning 
its  strings.  * 

In  vain  we  expostulated  with  Ellen,  telling 
her  that  if  she  went  up  through  this  hole  at 
night  she  might  be  expected  to  come  down  in 
the  morning.  In  vain  we  tried  persuasion, 
reason,  argument.  Ellen  declared  the  cottage 
was  twice  as  small  in  the  morning  as  it  had 
been  the  night  before.  She  couldn't  come 
down  forward,  she  wouldn't  come  down 
backward,  and  tacking  sideways  was  not  to 


prised  woman  could  have  any  idea  of  his 
intentions  the  Captain  had  grabbed  Ellen  by 
the  knees  and  brought  her  down  like  a  blub- 
bering baby  wbalc.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in  Sconset 
Ellen  reposed  upon  the  feathers  of  the  four- 
post  bed  in  the  best  room,  while  John  and  I 
mounted  to  the  cockloft  and  hung  our  clothes 
on  pegs. 

I  can  never  tell  just  how  it  happened— 
whether  this  affair  of  Ellen's  had  shaken  my 
nerves  or  whether  John's  indifference  over  the 
behavior  of  the  perspective  stove  and  unjust 
ridicule  of  the  dry  breakfast  had  flown  away 
with  my  last  bit  of  temper— but  one  thing  led 
on  to  another  until  in  an  instant,  like  sheet- 
lightning,  came  a  flame  of  indignation,  and  I 
heard  myself  saying,  iu  hot  flaming  passion; 
"You  were  such  a  simpleton!" 

I  remember  how  the  ridiculous  little  Dutch 
clock  kept  making  faces  at  me,  and  all  the 
rows  of  blue  china  around  the  room  seemed 
to  swim  in  indigo  for  the  next  moment,  and 
then  came  John's  voice,  speaking  quite  calmly 
and  deliberately,  "Yes,  when  I  married." 

In  the  awful  stilluess  which  followed,  the 
staccato  cry  of  a  sea-gull  came  through  the  open 
casement  with  the  voices  of  men  on  the 
sand  putting  out  their  boats,  while  the  breath 
of  a  string  of  pink  honeysuckles  John  had 
torn  from  the  roof  that  morning  to  fasten 
around  my  waist  came  floating  into  my  face 
with  poignant  sweetness.  It  was  only  a 
minute  by  the  clock,  but  it  seemed  like  a  bit 
of  eternity,  the  time  it  took  for  this  first 
quarrel  with  John. 

Without  another  word  my  husband  hurried 


off  to  the  fishermen.  After  a  little  Ellen  was 
heard  to  resume  her  struggles  with  the  per- 
spective stove,  while  I.  slipping  out  of  the 
house  unnoticed,  found  myself  blinded  with 
tears,  stumbling  over  the  sandy  ruts  and 
grass-grown  ridges  of  the  winding  little  lanes 
about  Sconset.  Of  course,  I  lost  my  way  at 
every  turn,  but  was  sure  whichever  way  I 
ventured  to  come  upon  some  sign  of  ship- 
wreck. The  gray  old  cottages,  shingled  all 
over  to  keep  off  the  ocean's  spray,  were 
decorated  with  splintered  oars,  rusted 
anchors,  stern-pieces,  pilot-wheels  or  time- 
worn  figure-heads  of  men  and  women  taken 
from  shipwrecked  vessels— all  of  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  natural,  for  was  not 
the  whole  world  shipwrecked  this  gray, 
troubled,  summer's  morning? 

My  aimless  wanderings  brought  me  out  at 
last  on  the  lonely  moor,  where  I  dropped 
down  in  a  bed  of  heather,  a  limp  little  heap 
of  misery,  and  tinder  the  friendly  covert  of 
sweet-fern  and  huckleberry-bushes  I  had  it 
out  in  a  jolly  good  cry.  After  a  long  while 
the  warm,  fragrant  air,  the  brooding  sky,  the 
wide,  desolate,  purple  moorland,  and  even  the 
rhythmical  beating  wings  of  a  solitary  auk 
floating  overhead,  breathed  something  of  their 
calmness  and  gentleness  into  my  spirit,  and 
as  I  turned  homeward  I  tried  more  patiently 
to  readjust  my  ideals  of  happiness  in  wedded 
life,  but  found  them  as  obstinately  tangled 
as  the  wild  rose  and  blackberry-vines  crossing 
my  path. 

Coming  out  at  last  on  the  highway  where  a 
weather-beaten  red  pump  kept  company  with 
a  venerable  lichened  mile-stone,  I  sat  down  to 
rest  and  meditate. .  1V2  M  was  marked  on  the 
stone,  and  I  wondered  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  walk  so  far,  for  I  knew  this 
friendly  stone,  beaten  and  weather-stained, 
meant  to  tell  me  that  it  was  seven  and  one 
half  miles  to  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  tinsmith  or 
any  fair-minded  stove  that  would  bake  on 
the  square,  and  not  on  the  perspective.  Lift- 
ing my  eyes  at  this  despairing  moment  I  was 
attracted  by  a  sign  in  the  window  of  the 
neat  little  cottage  opposite,  which  appeared 
to  me  as  pleasing  as  any  beacon-light  shining 
across  the  gloom  to  storm-tossed  marine. 
The  cheering  words  were  simply  these, 
"Fresh  bread  daily." 

In  answer  to  my  eager  knock  there  ap- 
peared at  the  cottage  door,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  a  kindly  old  lady  with  such  a  laugh  in 
her  friendly  blue  eyes  that  in  my  forlornness 
I  could  have  embraced  her  then  and  there. 

"Scuse  me  for  keepin'  you  waitin',"  she 
said,  in  Nantucket  speech  oddly  enough  mixed 
with  a  soft  foreign  accent.  "I  haf  awoodin' 
leg.— I  wass  shipwreck  off  Sconset— yess,  I 
wass  shipwreck  here  fifty  year  ago." 

I  wanted  to  say  that  I,  too,  had  beeu  ship- 
wrecked off  Sconset,  but  only  tears  came  in 
my  eyes  as  I  murmured  something  about 
bread. 

"Did  you  want  a  loaf  o'  bread?  Come  right 
in  my  kitsin  an'  sit  down.  The  bread  iss  not 
done  yet.  You  muss  scuse  how  things  look  in 
my  sittin'-room.  My  husban'  when  bee  wass 
a  young  man  used  to  be  ferry  partiklar,  but 
now  hee  iss  seventy  year  old  an'  hee  iss 
gettin'  careluss.  Hee  will  smoke  in  my  sit- 
tin'-room,  an'  hee  will  leafe  hiss  pipe  an' 
papers  an'  everythin'  aroun'.  Hee  say,  'Why 
don'  you  leev'  things  aroun'  where  I  can  fin' 
them?'  An'  I  say.  'Why  don'  you  put  things 
away  yourself,  same's  other  men,  then  you 
know  where  they  are." 

"Oh,  don't  scold  him!"   I  entreated  quickly. 

"You  say  not  scold  him  when  hee  puts 
hiss  burn  mattses  an'  tobacco  on  my  clean 
tabie-cloth.  Ycss.  I  will  scold  him,  an'  hee 
will  give  me  a  hard  word  back.  -  I  snap 
Georgze  an'  Georgze  snap  Frederika— that  iss 
the  way  it  iss  in  married  life,  an'  it  don't 
amoun'  to  a  row  o'  pins,"  and  Mother  Fred- 
erika laughed  softly  as  she  went  on  patting 
and  rolling  the  crust  for  an  apple  pie. 
"Georgze  iss  good  to  me,  an'  I  am  good 
to  Georgze.  We  unnerstan'  each  other.  It  wass 
Georgze's  father,  a  sea-cap'n,  hee  carried  me 
home  in  hiss  arms  when  I  wass  shipwreck; 
yess,  an'  Georgze's  mother  she  wass  so  kind 
to  me,  an'  she  learn  me  how  to  make  bread. 
An'  Georgze— three  years  after  I  was  ship- 
wreck Georgze  an'  me  wass  married."  Such  a 
tender  look  of  happiness  came  into  the  dear 
lady's  face  with  these  words  that  every 
homely  object  in  the  old  kitchen  seemed  to 
be  glorified. 

"Please  tell  me  about  the  shipwreck,"  I 
pleaded,  wishing  to  see  once  more  that  lovely 
look  in  her  eyes. 

"Not  now."  and  Mother  Frederika  went  on 
affectionately  patting  and  pinching  her  pie. 
"I  muss  ten'  my  bread  now.  Some  time  I 
will  tell  you.  Don'  you  want  some  all-wheat 
biscuit?  They  are  yest  splendid,  my  all-wheat 
biscuit.  An'  you  will  eat  a  molasses  cooky, 
fresh  baked  this  mornin'?  A  molasses  cooky 
wont  hurt  nobody.  Mr  gran'son  Jimmy,  hee 
alius-  had  a  weak  stomach,  an' '  hee  eat  a 
molasses  cooky  wheuefer  hee  feel  like  it.  The 
great  trouble  with  Jimmy's  stomach  iss  to  fill 
it  up.  Hee  can  eat  half  a  peck  o'  potatoes  an' 
four  leetle  squashes  an'  a  whole  loaf  o'  bread 
at  one  meal.  I  say,  'Jimmy,  your  wife  can 
CjOme  to  a  meal  wheuefer  she  feel  like  it,  but 
you  can't  come,  Jimmy,  'less  I  do  extra 
bakin'.' 

"Jimmy  bass  a  shop  back  o'  the  kitsin,  an' 
he  men's  everythin'  in  this  village.  You  will 
laugh  to  look  in  the  shop  and  see  what  Jimmy 
men's.  Hee  iss  a  good  gran'son  as  ever  lived, 
Jimmy  iss.   Yess,  those  are  Jimmy's  chll'ren 
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playin'  in  the  yard— my  great-gran'ehil'ren. 
They  are  wonerful  good  chil'ren— those  great- 
gran'chil'ren." 

Loading  rne  down  at  last  with  a  loaf  of 
crisp,  warm  bread,  a  bag  of  all-wheat  biscuit 
and  another  of  cinnamon-buns  and  cookies, 
Mother  Frederika'  said,  with  a  look  half  1 
laughing,  half  sympathetic,  in  her  blue  eyes, 
"Jimmy  will  men'  your  stove.  I  tell  him  hee 
muss  do  it.  Hee  can  men'  anythin'  in  Scon- 
set,  my  Jimmy  can." 

With  this  comforting  assurance  I  started 
back  to  Snug  Castle,  and  someway  the  grassy 
lanes  cutting  across  pasture  fields  looked 
quite  different  to  me  now  that  I  knew  Mother 
Frederika  lived  here,  and  I  could  not  help 
noticing  how  friendly  were  the  latch-strings 
hung  out  on  all  the  wicket  gates,  and  how  , 
gay  were  the  sailor-boy  weather-vanes  whirl- 
ing their  oars  as  a  fresh  breeze  turned  them 
merrily  on  the  gate-posts,  for  the  air  was 
sweeping  in  fresh  from  the  salf"  water,  and 
now  that  the  clouds  were  lifting,  the  sea  was 
blue  and  sparkling  as  if  cut  in  sapphire. 

I  fancied  once  or  twice  a  footstep  hastening 
behind  me,  and  once  or  twice  a  shadow 
which  seemed  to  turn  with  my  shadow  made 
me  hurry  a  little,  so  that  just  as  I  stepped 
nervously  into  the  vine-wreathed  tea-room  at 
our  cottage  door  I  tripped  my  foot  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  a  pair  of  strong  arms 
been  thrown  around  me  and  held  me  fast.  I 
never  meant  to  make  up  in  any  such  common- 
place way,  but  what  could  I  do  with  my  arms 
full  of  bundles  and  that  look  in  John's  eyes? 

"I  have  been  across  Nantucket,"  John  ex- 
plained after  a  little,  "and  there  is  not  a 
stove  on  the  island  that  will  fit  into  this 
scrap  of  a  kitchen  and  leave  room  for  Ellen. 
What  shall  we  do,  Sonsy?" 

Then  I  tdld  the  story  of  my  morning's  ad- 
ventures, and  how  I  found  "Jimmy,"  who 
could  "men'  anythin'  in  Sconset,"  and  Jim- 
my's grandmother,  who  could  "bake  any- 
thin'." In  proof  whereof  I  opened  the  bag  of 
delectable  cinnamon-buns. 

From  that  day  Jimmy  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  our  cottage,  mending  not  only  the 
perspective  stove,  but  every  other  old  relic 
which  John  could  think  needed  stringing  or 
heartening  up.  One  day  in  the  tea-room, 
where  Jimmy  was  regulating  the  Dutch  clock, 
he  gave  us  a  few  shreds  of  the  shipwreck 
story  into  which  we  could  weave  our  own 
fancies. 

It  was  during  a  wild  December  gale  that  an 
incoming  vessel  was  driven  "to  the  south- 
ward" off  Sconset,  on  the  rocks  known  as  Old 
Man's  Reef.  Beaten  with  terrific  force  upon 
the  reef  by  heavy  breakers  the  vessel  sprung 
a  leak,  while  her  main  mast  was  split  in  two 
and  her  rudder  carried  away.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  cast  anchor  toward  land 
and  wait  for  heip.  All  the  old  sea-captains 
in  Nantucket  were  out  with  everything  from 
a  tow  to  a  cat-boat,  but  it  was  three  days 
before  any  vessel  could  venture  into  the  boil- 
ing sea  near  the  reef  and  rescue  the  pas- 
sengers. 

"That  was  the  day  before  Christmas,"  con- 
tinued Jimmy,  "an'  a  lucky  Christmas  it  was 
for  Nantucket.  Old  Cap'n  George  Berry  had 
three  hundred  dollars  for  pilotin'  the  rich 
cargo  into  Boston,  but  better'n  that  was  the 
girl  he  brought  home  from  the  wreck.  She 
was  a  picter  to  look  at,,  an'  all  the  islanders 
were  falling  in  love  with  her.  But  the  story 
you  heard  in  the  Museum  about  her  being 
washed  ashore  on  the  spinnet  wa'n't  true. 
The  spinnet  came  from  her  father  in  Diissel- 
dorf a  long  while  after.  The  old  Cap'n's  son, 
that  was  my  grandfather,  married  her— they 
say  for  her  beauty,  but  he  says  it  wa'n't  that. 
It  takes  more'n  beauty  to  hold  people  fast  an' 
true  to  each  other  for  fifty  years,"  and  Jimmy 
put  up  the  clock. 

We  had  despaired  of  ever  hearing  this  story 
of  love  and  shipwreck  in  its  completeness, 
when  one  evening  by  good  fortune  we  found 
Mother  Frederika  sitting  outside  her  cottage 
door,  her  hands  idly  resting  in  her  lap. 

"I  bake  forty  loaf  o'  bread  to-day,  an'  sold 
it,  every  smitch,"she  confided  to  us,  triumph- 
antly, "but  I  muss  res'  a  leetle  now  before  I 
mix  any  more.  Georgze  hass  gone  for  my 
yeest-cakes.  My  husban'  hee  iss  so  good  to 
me."  All  the  love  and  tenderness  of  Mother 
Frederika's  heart  shone  through  her  clear 
face  whenever  she  spoke,  of  "Georgze,  my 
husban'." 

"Do  you  often  have  such  sunsets  here?" 
inquired  John,  for  at  this  moment  the  whole 
heavens  from  west  to  east  were  flaming  and 
palpitating  with  glory. 

"I  wiss  you  see  our  sunsets  here  when  the 
tishin'-time  begins,"  returned  Mother  Fred- 
erika, radiantly.  "It  iss  the  time  when  sunsets 
are  fine,  and  I  haf  seen  this  fence  by  the 
sunflowers  choke-full  o'  artists  sketsin'  till 
midnight." 

Taking  out  his  note-book,  John  gravely 
made  a  memorandum  of  this  interesting  item. 

"My  wife  tells  me  you  have  lived  in  Dtissel- 
dorf  on  the  Rhein.  I  have  often  been  in 
Diisseldorf  when  I  was  a  student  in  Berlin." 

John  had  touched  a  key  which  set  into 
vibration  for  Mother  Frederika  a  thousand 
sweet  memories. 

-  "You  haf  been  in  Diisseldorf?  An'  you 
know  how  grapes  grow  am  Rhein?"  Her 
voice  had  a  ring  of  joy  in  it  like  that  of  a 
glad  child. 

"There  is  nothing  like  Diisseldorf  in  this 
country,"  returned  John,  sincerely. 

"No;  It  Iss  nothing  like  It  In  this  country," 
•BBented  Mother  Frederika,  her  face  beaming 


with  the  thought  of  those  sunny  days  of  long 
ago. 

"It  wass  in  Diisseldorf,"  she  continued,  as 
in  a  reverie,  "I  wass  taught  to  do  all  kin'  o' 
knittin'  an'  lace-work  an'  flue  needlework,  an' 
I  wass  smart  in  my  work.  I  could  knit  two 
stockiu's  to  once,  an'  make  lace  night-caps, 
an'  tidies,  an'  velvet  bags  such  as  ladies  hang 
on  their  arms,  all  embroider  wlf  roses  an' 
forget-me-nots,  an'  knit  silk  bags  in  steel 
beads  wlf  vines  all  aroun'.  Bv'ry  bead  wass 
counted  an'  strung  on  a  black  thread,  an'  it 
wass  hard  for  the  eyes.  Afterward  I  hired 
apprentisses,  an'  we  went  from  house  to 
house  by  the  week  an'  cut  an'  made  dresses. 
One  rich  lady,  findin'  I  could  be  useful  in  her 
family,  asked  me  to  go  to  America,  but  my 
father  an'  mother  would  not  give  their  con- 
sent. I  wass  all  they  had,  an'  I  wass  a  pretty 
girl,  wif  hair  yellow  as  floss-silk  in  curls 
aroun'  my  shoulders,  an'  cheeks  as  fresh  as 
roses,  but  I  wass  not  good  to  my  father  and 
my  mother.  I  wass  wild  to  go  to  America, 
an'  I  went— I  went  against  their  command.  I 
lef  them  alone." 

The  pink  flush  of  sunset  was  fading  out  of 
the  sky,  while  the  full  moon  beginning  to 
burn  in  the  east  set  the  ripples  of  the  sea 
flashing  and  shining  as  if  lit  with  a  thousand 
candles.  Mother  Frederika  was  silent  a  little, 
listening,  it  may  be,  to  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  sand  in  a  continuous  murmur,  like 
endless  hives  of  bees. 

"It  wass  on  the  great  steamer  'Louis 
Philippe,'  wif  a  rich  cargo  of  satin  and 
velvets,  we  sailed  in  the  time  of  December. 

"A  long  time  we  were  out  in  the  stormy 
weather,  until  one  mornin'— it  was  near 
Christmass,  wif  thick  snow  blowin'  about  us 
in  blin'in'  sheets— we  stopped  suddenly,  wif 
such  a*crash  an'  roar  o'  waves  as  wass  makin' 
uss  all  deaf. 

"I  wass  in  the  cabin,  an'  thinkin'  we  had 
come  to  shore,  fool-hardy  like  I  hurry  on 
deck  yest  as  the  mast  came  crushin'  down, 
an',  like  the  hand  o'  judgment,  it  fell  on  me. 
I  cannot  make  it  plain  in  words,  this  great 
sufferin'  in  the  time  afterward  wif  my 
broken  leg,  but  the  hardes'  part,  more'n  the 
pain  an'  hunger  an'  awful  storm,  wass  this 
thought— I  wass  punished  because  I  haf  not 
honor  my  father  and  my  mother." 

As  she  spoke  Mother  Frederika  bent  her 
head  and  humbly  wiped  away  her  tears.  I 
saw  John  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  ,  I 
wondered,  as  I  tried  to  swallow  the  burr  of 
a  sob  in  my  throat,  if  he  felt  as  guilty  as  I 
did  in  letting  her  suffer  all  this  anguish  over 
again. 

"For  three  days,"  continued  Mother  Fred- 
erika, "we  waited  for  help,  but  no  help  came. 
For  three  days,  as  the  ship  filled  with  water, 
we  had  no  water  to  drink,  no  morsel  o'  food 
to  eat,  an'  our  clothes  wass  freezin'  to  ice  as 
the  sea-water  washed  ofer  us  bitter  cold. 
Women  as  well  as  men'  were  workin'  at  the 
pumps,  an'  some  lashed  themselfs  to  the  rig- 
gin'— we  expect  any  time  the  ship  muss  go  to 
pieces,  so  wild,  so  furious  the  storm  beat  ofer 
us  on  the  rocks. 

"But  God  wass  good.  At  las'  the  win'  went 
down,  an'  a  Nantucket  boat  saved  us,  every 
one,  three  hundred  lives;  not  one  wass  lost. 
It  wass  very  hard  goin'  from  one  steamer  to 
the  other,  an'  threje  old  men,  sea-cap'ns, 
carried  me  in  a  chair  because  I  wass  hurt.  I 
could  not  understan'  one  word  of  Englis',  but 
it  seem  to  me  one  man  said  to  another,  'Drop 
her!'  Screamin'  wif  fright  I  threw  my  arms 
aroun'  the  old  man's  neck  an'  clung  for  my 
life.  An'  this  wass  on  Christmass  evenin', 
when  the  Christmass  tree  would  be  lighted 
wif  candles  at  home,  an'  I  wass  a  shipwreck, 


a  runaway,  helpless  wif  strangers,  in  agony  o' 
fear  an'  pain.  I  cry  all  the  time. 

"But  God  wass  good  to  me.  In  the  crowd 
as  we  came  in  Nantucket  wass  waitin'  a 
young  man.  He  wass  learuin'  the  ship- 
joiner's  trade,  an'  he  said,  'I  wiss  I  could 
carry  that  girl.' 

"An'  the  old  sea-cap'ns  they  yest  laugh  at 
him,  an'  told  him  he  wass  too  young,  a  lad 
only  seventeen,  an'  they  push  him  away. 

"An'  that  lad  swore  that  night  in  liiss 
heart,  'I  will  take  care  o'  that  girl  while  I  haf 
a  blue  vein  in  my  body.' 

"Wass  it  not  strange,"  Mother  Frederika 
went  on,  with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes  and  a 
voice  tender  and  soft  as  music,  "that  young 
man  wass  Georgze,  my  husban'? 

"On  Christmass  mornin'  the  Nantucket  peo- 
ple came  wif  stockiu's  filled  wif  Christmass 
gif's,  an'  clothes,  an'  oranges,  an'  everythin' 
that  I  need.  An'  they  were  all  so  kin'  I 
could  not  understan'  it.  I  could  do  nothin' 
but  cry.  The  old  sea-cap'n  came  to  see  me, 
an'  lef  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  in  my  han", 
an'  when  it  roll  on  the  floor  they  would  make 
me  take  it.  Hee  said  it  wass  for  huggin'  him 
so  tight.  An'  the  other  cap'n  sent  all  the  way 
to  New  Britain  for  a  surgeon  who  could  speak 
to  me  German.  An'  Georgze's  mother  she 
wass  so  good  to  me,  an'  care  for  me  like  her 
own  chile. 

"After  while  a  letter  came  from  my  father, 
an'  hee  said  I  had  broke  all  the  ten  com- 
mandments, but  I  wass  hiss  daughter,  an'  hee 
would  do  all  hee  could  for  me;  but  the  Nan- 
tucket people  would  nefer  let  me  go  back. 
An'  the  rich  lady  who  had  forgotten  me  when 
the  'Louis  Philippe'  was  shipwreck  an'  lef 
me  alone  on  the  island,  when  she  heard  I 
could  be  of  use  to  her  she  sent  for  me,  but 
Georgze  would  nefer  let  me  go,  an'  I  fell  in 
wlf  such  good  people  in  Nantucket  I  could 
nefer  leave  them. 

"When  Georgze  was  twenty  we  were  mar- 
ried, an'  went  away  from  Nantucket,  an' 
Georgze  did  well  in  hiss  trade,  an'  laid  up  a 
fortune,  but  one  day  hiss  partner  run  away 
wif  everythin'.  We  were  over  fifty  year  old, 
an'  that  wass  Georgze's  shipwreck.  An' 
Georgze  feel  so  bad,  hee  said,  'I  feel  as  if  I 
could  jump  overboard.' 

"Georgze,"  I  says  to.  my  husban',"  "when  I 
wass  shipwreck  you  wass  good  to  me;  an' 
when  for.  two  year  I  could  not  walk  on  my 
foot  you  carried  me  in  your  arms  like  a  baby, 
an'  work  all  day  an'  took  care  o'  me  all 
night.  An'  when  you  hear  me  say  'Unser 
Vater  im  Himmel'  you  taught  me  'Our 
Father  in  Heaven,'  and  those  were  the  first 
Engliss  words  that  I  speak.  You  haf  been 
good  to  me,  Georgze,  an'  now  I  am  strong  an' 
well  an'  can  work  all  day  on  my  woodin  leg, 
an'  I  will  be  good  to  you. 

"So  we  came  back  to  Nantucket,  Georgze's 
birthplace,  -an'  I  bake  bread  an'  do  fine  needle- 
work for  rich  people,  an'  save  a  thousan' 
dollars  an'  bought  this  cottage  at  Sconset.  It 
wass  a  good  cottage,  belongin'  to  a  rich  lady, 
an'  she  lef  furniture  an'  china  dishes  an' 
everythin'  in  it,  an'  some  things  wass  be- 
longin' to  her  great-grandfather  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

"So  we  haf  a  home,  an'  Georgze  earns 
money,  too,  an'  hee  says,  'Frederika,  you 
wass  a  good  wife,  an'  we  can  weather  it 
through'now.' 

"Hee  believes  in  foreordination,  my  husban' 
does,"  Frederika  went  on,  her  voice  joyous 
and  beautiful  with  love,  "an'  hee  believes  it 
wass  foreordain'  the  shipwreck  bringin'  me 
in  to  him  on  Christmass  night.  Here  hee 
comes  now  wif  Jimmy's  baby.  How  that 
leetle  Frederika  loves  my  husban'!" 


New  Forms  of  Social 
Entertainments 

BY  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH 


;HE  family,  the  schools,  the  grang-e 
and  many  social  and  literary 
societies  often  ask  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  "What 
Shall  we  have  for  amusements? 
What  is  there  new  for  our 
merrymakings  at  the  society, 
club  and  social  party?" 

Novelty  is  one  of  the  charms  of  social  life. 
This  season  the  electric  star  in  towns  and 
cities  has  blazed  among  the  evergreens. 
Electric-lights  are  to  be  one  of  the  new  joys 
of  the  future  holiday  festivities. 

Let  us  first  speak  of  new  entertainments 
that  are  suitable  to  charities.  The  old-time 
hall  decorations  of  pines,  hemlocks  and  creep- 
ing vines  may  be  followed  by  palms,  as  palms 
are  now  common  to  greenhouses  and  gardens. 
The  surface,  or  ground,  palm  may  be  made  to 
represent  an  oriental  palm-tree  by  attaching 
to  it  an  artificial  trunk.  Or  palm  fans  or 
branches  may  be  artificially  made  of  green 
paper. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  Florida  and  in  the  Gulf 
States  real  palms  can  be  readily  obtained. 
Palms  are  almost  universally  used  in  the 
North  for  hall  decorations. 

A  NEW  CANDY  PARTY  FOR  EASTER  HOLIDAYS 

Make  an  artificial  grove  of  palms  after  the 
manner  suggested,  or  have  a  single  palm  for 
a  gift  tree.  This  delight  Is  quite  suitable  for 
Palm  Week  and  Easter.  Let  the  tree  be 


hung  with  clusters  of  the  date-palm.  Prepare 
the  dates  in  this  way:  Take  out  the  seeds, 
and  fill  them  with  nuts  of  many  kinds.  Put 
them  into  gauze  bags,  and  attach  them  to  the 
tree  around  the  trunk  at  the  top,  under  the 
leaves  or  fans.  Have  a  step-ladder  by  which 
to  gather  the  clusters  of  dates.  Then  have  a 
program  of  palm  songs  such  as  are  sung  on 
Palm  Sunday  or  on  festival  occasions,  or 
such  hymns  as  "Once  Was  Heard  the  Song 
of  Children"  and  "Coronation"  (processional). 

Let  the  conductor  of  the  exercise  relate 
the  historic  and  biblical  oriental  stories  of 
the  date-palm  tree,  to  be  followed  by  recita- 
tions of  like  character,  as  the  "Date-palm  in 
the  Desert"  (see  Longfellow's  "Poems  of 
Places,")  or  by  songs  from  the  popular  Amer- 
ican and  English  cantata  "Under  the  Palms," 
as  "  'Neath  the  Palms'  Protecting  Shade." 

After  these  exercises  let  a  boy  gather  the 
clusters  of  dates.  When  the  children  find 
that  these  luscious  dates  are  full  of  many 
kinds  of  nuts  the  suggestions  of  the  palm- 
tree  will  be  made  delightful.  This  exercise 
will  be  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautiful. 

Bags  of  these  date-palms  with  nuts  may  be 
sent  to  the  old  people,  invalids  and  children 
at  home,  and  they  will  always  prove  accep- 
table gifts. 

Nuts  covered  with  plump  dates  are  delicious, 
and  they  have  the  flavor  of  the  Orient,  and  so 
suggest  or  Illustrate  the  parables  of  the  hol- 
iday season. 


There  are  few  entertainments  that  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  this,  and  the 
cost  is  but  a  trifle. 

RED-SETTLE  TALES 

A  settle  in  old  New  England  times  was  a 
long  bench  with  a  back,  usually  painted  red. 
It  was  placed  before  an  open  chimney  fire. 
Folk-lore  tales  were  told  upon  it. 

A  red-settle  party  in  the  characters  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  olden  time  may  be  made  a  fair 
for  church  or  hall. 

In  New  England  the  old  menu  of  Puritan 
days  may  be  produced,  as  succotash,  no  cake, 
pandowdy  (an  immense  apple-pie),  apple- 
dumplings,  and  in  the  evening  a  great  bench 
with  back  painted  red— for  "a  settle"— may 
be  set  before  an  open  fire,  and  good  people 
enough  to  fill  it  may  appear  in  the  cestumes 
of  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and 
tell  the  tales  and  sing  the  songs  of  old.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  good  old  New 
England  songs:  "The  Breaking  Waves 
Dashed  High,"  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "Sword 
of  Bunker  Hill,"  "Tenting  To-night,"  "Rock 
Me  to  Sleep,"  and  "Steal  Away." 

"Grandmother's  Lesson"  will  answer  the 
demand  for  a  humorous  song,  or  the  old 
comicalities  of  "When  I  was  a  Maiden," 
"Johnnie  Smocker,"  or  the  schoolmaster's 
song: 

"Come,  come,  my  darlings, 
And  let  me  see 
How  well  you  know 
Your  A.  B.  C." 

recalling  a  "jolly  old  pedagogue  long  ago." 
Such  songs  as  "Reuben  and  Rachel"  acted, 
the  fiddle-music  of  old  huskings  and  "paring 
bees,"  and  the  "stately  minuet"  in  costume, 
befit  a  party  of  this  kind. 

THE  DUMB  SUPPER— A  DROLLERY 

Appoint  a  majordomo  to  keep  order  and  to 
prevent  any  levity  at  the  table  during  the 
meal.  If  any  one  laughs  at  the  table  the 
majordomo  should  require  him  to  leave 
the  table.  The  majordomo  should  be  a  pomp- 
ous person,  in  stately  costume,  and  use  a 
deep,  solemn,  commanding  voice.  He  may 
have  a  ribboned  wand,  like  a  Fourth  of  July 
drum-major. 

The  party  are  to  enter  the  room  in  silence, 
eat  in  silence,  and  help  each  other  at  the 
table  in  silence.  The  guests  are  to  point  out 
to  others  the  luxuries  to  which  they  would 
be  helped,  and  all  should  be  officious  in  help- 
ing others.  This  service  in  silence  produces 
one  of  the  drollest  pantomines  imaginable. 
The  majordomo  finds  so  many  irresistibly 
laughing  that  he  soon  has  to  lead  nearly  all 
the  guests  away.  A  few  keep  their  gravity, 
and  they  are  more  comical  than  all  the 
others. 

THE  BOOK  PARTY 

This  is  a  "utility"  entertainment.  I  was 
asked  to  conduct  such  a  social  last  year  In 
an  old  Massachusetts  town,  and  the  follow- 
ing announcement  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  party  was  made: 

"A  book  social  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Clinton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Friday  evening, 
January  25,  1001,  at  eight  o'clock. 

"There  will  be  an  attractive  program  of 
music,  including  a  number  of  old  New 
England  songs,  during  the  evening. 

"The  object  of  the  social  is  to  secure  money 
and  books  for  the  new  library  of  the  Clinton 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"Admission  to  the  social  and  lecture  will  be 
by  book  or  money.  Each  person  attending  is 
reqr?sted  to  give  a  book  or  not  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  for  admission.  The  Associa- 
tion will  decline  to  receive  more  than  one 
book  or  more  than  the  above-mentioned  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  the  occasion.  Books  may 
be  sent  to  the  Association  rooms  at  any  time 
before  the  night,  and  will  be  exchanged  for 
tickets. 

"On  application  the  general  secretary  will 
be  pleased  to  call  on  any  friend  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  confer  about  books  or  any  other 
subject  in  the  interest  of  the  work. 

"In  the  event  that  duplicate  books  are  pre- 
sented, the  extra  copies  will  be  sold  by  auction 
and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
other  books." 

SOME  QUEER  MERRYMAKINGS 

The  "Dutch  doll,"  which  was  once  a 
favorite  entertainment  in  Trinity  Church 
Chapel,  Boston,  in  the  days  of  good  Phillips 
Brooks,  is  like  the  London  "Punch  and  Judy," 
a  spectacle  with  a  charm.  It  is  acted  in  this 
way:  A  young  lady  who  is  a  good  talker  and 
singer  lies  down  under  a  table  which  has  a 
cover  or  cloth  that  nearly  touches  the  floor; 
a  pillow  is  placed  under  her  head,  she  puts  up 
her  arms,  and  over  her  hands  and  arms  is 
placed  an  immense  Dutch  doll,  with  a  broad, 
flat,  comical  face,  a  great  mouth  and  eyes, 
and  a  cap.  The  skirt  of  the  doll  conceals  the 
head  and  arms  of  the  young  woman,  and  the 
table  and  its  cover  or  table-cloth  hides  her 
body.  A  Dutch  doll  now  seems  to  be  stand- 
ing beside  the  table.  When  the  young  woman 
thus  concealed  speaks  or  sings  it  is  the  doll 
that  seems  to  be  speaking  or  singing.  The 
young  lady's  hands  being  inside  the  doll's 
head  may  cause  the  doll  to  make  the  most 
comical  grimaces  imaginable.  The  audience 
are  permitted  to  question  "Gretchen"  in  re- 
gard to  Holland  and  her  voyage  over  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  to  have  their  "fortunes  told." 
Gretchen  gives  advice,  sings  comic  songs,  and 
tells  a  Christmas  story,  which  "beats  the 
Dutch." 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


Januaby  15,  1902 


We  have  been  the  original  | 
introducers  of  more  varieties' 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men  ' 
combined.  Here's  a  partial  list: 
Hubbard,  Marblebead,  Victor,  Warren] 
Butman,  Chestnut  and  Golden  Bronze. ' 
Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seed  sent  Free. 
-  ^BSSfclt  you  want  the  purest 
;  ^ft^^^SSw grass  seed  sold  in  the 

ffrj? 4g9pM  J.J. H.GREGORY 
5»<«- >0^i|      &  SON, 

Marblehead, 
Mass. 


Has  an 
Honest 
Look 


That's  what  people 
say  about  our  box, 
and  it's  built  that 
way.  No  imitation  Cathedral. 
No  Jack-in-the-box  surprises. 
No  rat-hole  exploration  to  get 
your  mail.    Just  the  simplest 
style  of  weather-proof  building- 
shed  roof,  wide,  projecting  cornice,  and  thick, 
heavy  walls.  Isn't  that  the  kind  of  structure 
you  can  rely  on?  Send  for  details. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide.  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  yon  ean 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
"V"  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 

TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 
INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,         I       PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
WISCONSIN,   Ull'HIUAK,  YORK,   NEW  JERSEY, 

OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST         I    MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA,  MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 

Per  Square,  *2. 35.  I         Per  Square,  $2.50. 

Prices  on  other  States  on,  application. 
A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 

catalogue  No.  34. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sit.,  Chicago 


WEAK  EYES  MADE  STRONG 

Sight  Restored  at  Small  Expense 

Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
oculist,  has  discovered  remedies  that  not 
only  prevent  blindness  in  every  case  when 
used  in  time,  but  restore  sight  to  those 
partially  or  completely  blind  from  cataracts, 
granulated  lids,  scums,  opacities,  films,  all 
inflammations  of  the  eyes  or  eye  strains.  He 
has  published  a  splendid  book  with  colored 
photographs  from  lifeillustratingalleye 
diseases,*  so  yon  can  see  your  own  case. 
It  tells  how  you  can  cure  yourself  at 
home  by  his  Absorption  Treatment  at 
email  expense.  Dr.  Coffee  will  send  this 
book  FREE  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
eye  trouble  and  write  him.  Ask  for*'Eye  Book."  Address, 

DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE,  819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la* 

Absolutely  Free! 

Send  name  and  lull  address  for  18 
oolored  stone, gold  plated  stick  pins 
to  sell  at  10  cents  each.  When 
you  have  sold  them,  send  us 
the  money,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  Watch,  Camera,  Air 
Rifle,  Printing  PreBs,  or  any 
other  article  you  may  select 
from  our  large  premium  list 
sent  with  pins. 

We  (rive  tbe  beat  prem- 
ium* offered  by  any  firm. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

10  Main  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

GREAT  CLUBBING  BARGAIN 

TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  FARMER,  One  Year  50c. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  One  Year  .  .  .  50g. 
Kegular  price  of  these  two  publics  rij  pnnfr. 
tions  is  $1.00,  our  price  for  both  only  3U  uGlllo 

Missouri  Valley  Farmer  is  one  of  the  best  farm 
papers  in  the  West.  Address  all  orders  to 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com- 
plete, each  $11.00. 
Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 

length  6  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 
SI  l.OO. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  84  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis., Chicago 


™  ROOT  VIOLIN 

is  the  Stradivarius  of  popular 
1  priced  instruments. 
PERFECTLY  MADE,  TRUE  IN  TONE. 
Easily  paid  for,  from  $5.00  to  $35.00. 
ISent  C.O.D.  with  privilege  of  6  days  trial. 
I       Complete  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
'  E.T.ROOT  &  SONS,  315  Wabash  Ave.,ChicagQ 


B0Y8&QIRL8 

Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  for  i 
selling  20  packets  of  ourPREMlUM  FLOWER  SEEDS 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name! 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  With  pre- 
mium list  and  Instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  HOUSE,  7  Mill  St.,  M»y  wood.UL 


&t  A  AAA  Send  tea  cents  for  a  3-months'  subscription  to 

$1U,VUU  YOUNG  FOLKS  AT  HOME 

and  learn  all  about  the  1,200  Premiums — amounting  to  $10,000 — 
off»r.d  by  LAKE  YISW  SVMHIBU  HESOBT,  Catawba  blud,  OWo, 


We  have  seen  this  diversion  last  for  a  whole 
evening  amid  shouts  of  merriment. 

READINGS  WITH  MUSICAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS 

These,  if  done  well,  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  of  the  new  forms  of 
hall  entertainments  for  holiday  evenings. 
Beilew  made  a  success  of  such  readings  in 
England.  We  do  not  mean  for  one  merely 
to  read  with  an  interpretive  accompaniment 
on  a  piano,  but  to  recite  with  true  musical 
situations.  A  story  entitled  "How  Dot  Heard 
the  Messiah"  has  been  much  read  in  this 
way;  also  "Robert  of  Sicily"  (Longfellow), 
with  the  music  of  the  "Magnificat."  The 
"Arkansas  Traveler,"  though  old,  has  a  charm 
that  will  always  be  new  when  read  or  re- 
cited in  this  way.  Musical  tableaux  which 
illustrate  old  New  England  songs,  as  "The 
Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High"  (The  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims),  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket," 
"The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  "Rock  me  to 
Sleep,  Mother,"  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp- 
ground," "Vacant  Chair,"  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  "Angel  of  Peace  Thou  Hast 
Tarried  Too  long,"  etc.,  may  be  made  to  fill 
an  evening,  as  also  plantation  songs,  and 
each  entertainment  rnay  end  with  "Home 
Sweet  Home." 

NEW  CHARADES 

The  party  of  historical  characters,  a  kind 
of  acted  charade,  is  very  interesting,  and  it 
may  be  made  to  take  a  new  form. 

Each-  character  may  appear  in  a  costume 
that  represents  some  historic  person,  and  be 
welcomed  as  he  or  she  comes  by  proper  recog- 
nition, but  appear  very  indignant  if  the 
hostess  and  guests  do  not  rightly  guess  his 
or  her  name.  The  hostess  may  say,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  new  guest,  "Let  me  present  to 
you  one  whom  all  the  world  knows,  and  so 
of  course  yourself  (or  yourselves),  Mrs.  or 
Madam  or  Queen—."  The  guests  must  try  to 
recognize  the  new-comer,  and  they  give  great 
offense  to  the  visitor  if  they  fail. 

The  acted  charade  of  a  single  word  and 
acted  titles  of  books  are  so  popular  that  an 
ingenious  new  form  of  suggestion  becomes 
well  known,  as  "I've-an-hoe"  for  "Ivanhoe." 

Among  new  book-words  which  may  be  acted 
or  oddly  represented  for  guessing  are  "ons" 
for  the  "The  Last  of  Barons,"  and  "ans"  for 
"The  Last  of  Magicians." 

A  night-cap  may  be  placed  on  a  plate  of 
flour  for  "When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower." 

A  man  may  wear  on  his  back  the  writteta 
question  "What  is  this  called?"  The  answer 
will  be,  "Called  Back." 

A  cipher  (0)  may  be  attached  to  a  dress,  and 
the  wearer  may  make  much  ado  about  it,  and 
pretend  to  wonder  how  it  came  there,  and 
its  meaning,  for  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

A  match  may  represent  "The  Lamp- 
lighter." 

"The  Old-Pashioned  Girl"  may  furnish  a 
subject  for  a  little  comedy. 

For  a  general  charade  the  word  Teutonic 
(too  tonic),  with  an  invalid  for  a  principal 
character,  will  also  suggest  a  comedy. 

Hall  Caine  (Hall-caue)  suggests  a  comical 
situation. 

THE  BOOK-REVIEW  PARTY 

Form  a  club,  assign  members  to  read  certain 
new  books,  and  to  tell  the  ^tory  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  and  to  review  them.  Such 
a  club  may  be  made  as  interesting  as  a  story- 
party,  and  is  as  rich  in  information  as  in  in- 
terest, and  may  be  participated  in  by  older 
as  well  as  younger  guests. 

"it" 

The  sphinx's  riddle  was,  "What  is  that  that 
has  in  babyhood  'four  legs,  afterward  two 
legs,  then  three  legs,  and  is  the  feeblest  when 
it  has  the  most  legs?" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  but  a  very  funny 
evolution  of  a  popular  play  for  children  may 
be  made  to  take  this  name.  We  refer  to  the 
play  "It."  Iu  playing.  "It"  is  one's 
right-hand  companion.  "It,"  therefore,  may 
be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  a  man  or  woman,  old  or 
young,  have  blue  eyes  or  black,  or  be  even 
a  cat  iu  a  chair. 

The  guesser  comes  into  the  room,  and  is 
asked  to  find  out  what  "It"  is  by  questions. 
He  asks,  perhaps,  "Is  'It'  a  boy?" 

The  person  questioned  has  a  girl  on  his 
right-hand,  and  says,  "No." 

He  questions' the  girl  at  the  right,  "Is  'It'  a 
girl?" 

The  girl,  who  has  a  boy  at  her  right,  says, 
".No,"  a  truthful,  but  what  seems  to  be  a 
contradictory,  answer. 

This  play  may  be  made  very  funny  and 
charming  by  calling  in  some  important  per- 
son, as  the  Judge,  the  Parson,  the  Lawyer  or 
the  Doctor  to  guess  what  the  contradictory 
"It"  really  is.  ,  ■> 

A  Life  Behind  Our  Words 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says:  "Words  have 
weight  when  there's  a  man  behind,"  and  no 
one  may  hope  to  reverse  this  fact.  We  have 
just  read  in  the  secular  papers  a  letter  re- 
ported to  have  been  sent  by  ex-President  Har- 
rison to  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  in  which,  after 
thanking  him  for  some  kind  expressions  made 
to  him  in  a  recent  letter,  he  said:  "I  appre- 
ciate your  kind  words,  and  especially  your 
noble  life,  which  gives  them  value."  Even  if 
they  be  kind,  loving,  appreciative  words, 
they  sound  hollow,  and  are  entirely  unhelpful 
unless  there  is  a  noble  life  back  of  them. 
And  so  there  is  an  immeasureable  value  In  a 
noble  life.—  Epworth  Herald. 


The  Family  Friend 

An  old  and  true  friend  that  will  help  you  in  times  of  distress. 
When  racked  with  pain  you  would  give  anything  for  relief. 
In  the  hour  when  the  little  child,  too  young  to  make  its  wants 
known;  lies  suffering,  its  little  face  drawn  with 
agony ;  in  the  hour  when  the  good  wife,  worn  and 
tired,  needs  an  arm  to  lean  on;  at  all  such  times, 
when  the  calling  of  a  doctor  means  a  dangerous 
delay,  besides  great  suffering  and  a  heavy  bill, 
there  is  nothing  else  so  good  as  a  bottle  of 

WATKINS' 

Vegetable  Anodyne  Liniment. 

We  receive  numberless  letters  like  these: 

SAVED  THE  CHILDREN. 

Clara  Citt,  Minn.,  June  H,  1901. 
We  had  five  children  sick  with  diphtheria  last  winter  and  carried 
them  all  through  in  one  week  without  any  doctor.  Watklna* 
Vegetable  Anodyne  Liniment  should  be  used  at  once  as  soon  as 
any  symptoms  appear.  We  mixed  two  teaspoonfals  of  Watkins' 
Liniment  with  two  of  vinegar  and  one  of  salt.  Gave  some  of  the 
mixture  once  an  hour,  also  rubbed  the  Liniment  on  outside  of  neck. 

OTTO  PETER. 
HORSES  WOULD  HAVE  DIED. 

Shipshewana,  Ind. ,  June  18. 1901. 
I  have  used  Watkins'  Vegetable  Anodyne  Liniment  for  nine 
years  and  find  it  the  best  remedy  for  eoltc  In  horses  I  ever  knew. 
I  saved  two  horses  with  it  that  would  have  died.  Cannot  speak 
highly  enough  of  it.  HENRY  CATTON. 

The  best  thing  made  for  Cholera  Morbus,  diarrhea,  flux, 
rheumatism,  cuts,  cramps,  strains,  burns,  colic,  mumps, 
sore  throat,  diphtheria,  frosted  limbs,  etc.  For  horses  and 
cattle  it  cures  sprains,  cuts,  scratches,  bruises,  sweeny,  colic, 
etc.  Of  course  when  you  read  this  advertisement  you  may 
not  feel  the  need.but  the  need  of  it  may  arise  at  any  moment 
of  the  day  or  night,  and  then  its  worth  can  not  be  counted 
i  n  dollars  and  cents.  Order  it  the  next  time  our  agent  calls, 
or  if  we  have  no  agent  in  your  county,  send  us  your  name 
and  address  at  once,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE! 

We  send  out  a  beautiful  100  page  illustrated  Home  Doctor  and 
Cook  Book  absolutely  free,  and  want  to  place  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list.   It  is  the  cleverest  and  most 
complete  thing  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
Wiite  for  one  to-day. 

Wanted  a  Man.  open-eyed  young 

man  in  each  neighborhood  who  has  a  lit- 
tle ambition,  and  an  inclination  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  to  write  to  us.  "We  are  in  a 
position  to  start  him  in  a  good  paying 
business  of  his  own.  We  have  lots  of 
young  fellows,  "boys"  you  might  call 
them,  who  are  making  a  nice  thing  sell- 
ing Watkins*  Remedies. 

The  J.  R.  Watkins  Medical  Co. 

48  Liberty  Street, 
Winona,  Minnesota,  U.  A. 


Relief  in  1  hour, 
comfort  in  2  hours 
and  a  complete  cure 
of  the  disease  in 
a  few  days  or 
no  charge 

EITHER  ACUTE  OR  CHRONIC 


DR.  S.  WHITEHALL 

The  distinguished  rheumatism 
specialist 


RHEUMATISM 

conquered  in  60  minutes,  and  all  pain  and  discomfort  stopped  in  two  hours  by  Dr.  Whitehall's  famous 
capsuleoids,  conveying  to  all  exactly  the  same  cure  for  which  the  urillianfspeciallst  has  been  paid  fees  of 
from  #100  to  $500  in  his  practice.  On  sale  at  all  druggists,  50  cents.  All  druggists  are  authorized  to  refund 
price  if  you  try  a  box  without  satisfaction.  Price  is  made  low  so  all  may  try  it.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  medical  wonders,  surpassing  the  belief  of  almost  any  one.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  advertise.  Doctors  and  chemists  have  found  some  things  in  the  past  which  would  afford  slight  relief. 
But  the  advertising  of  such  remedies  as  "  cures  "  makes  it  now  almost  impossible  to  impress  the  afflicted 
with  a  serious  realization  of  what  this  discovery  means.  It  means  true  salvation  from  rheumatic  suffering. 
If  druggists  in  your  neighborhood  are  out  of  it,  send  50  cents  direct  to  the  Dr.  Whitehall  Co.,  Suite  110  Oliver 
Opera  House  Block,  South  Bend,  Indiaua.  To  all  who  send  for  it  we  say,  if  you  prove  to  us  you  have  used 
a  box  of  the  capsuleoids  without  marked  immediate  relief,  and  continue  its  use  without  a  complete  cure  in  a 
reasonable  time,  Dr.  Whitehall  will  send  you  a  check  for  $10.00. 


SALARY  $900!! 

A  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  In  each  state 


A  YEAR.  $18  WEEKLY.  STRAIGHT  OUT  SAURY. 

BOHAf  IDE  SALARY.  HO  MORE. HO  IESS  SALARY. 

\  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  in  each  state  by  an  old  established  house  of  solid  financial  . 
.  standing  to  manage  our  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  office  work  conducted  at 
home.  Salary  straight  $900  a  year  and  expenses— definite,  bonafide,  no  commission,  easy  to  understand,  ' 
►  SALARY  PAYABLE  EACH  WEDNESDAY  IN  CASH  direct  from  headquarters.  MONEY  ADVANCED  I 
t  FOR  EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK.  Nine  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure  competent  reliable  i 
l  managers  to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade,  References.  Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope,  t 

THE  'DOMINION  COMPANY, «  Dept.  S,  18     -  Chicago,  III.! 


FOUR  BOTTLES  FREE! 

We  will  send  four  DottleB  of  our  unrivalled  remedy,  securely  packed  in  wooden 
box,  like  cut,  no  distinguishing  marks,  postpaid,  FREE.  This  remedy,  the  remit 
of  many  years  of  praotlce,  study  and  experiment  in  leading  European  hospitals, 
is  unsurpassed  for  the  treatment  and  curs  of  ALL  BLOOD  DISEASES  and 
the  resulting  different  forms  of  Eruptions  and  Ulcers.  We  also  send  free  val- 
uable pamphlet  describing  the  cause  and  growth  of  skin  disease  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Itching  of  the  Skin,  Eczema.  Liver 
Spots,  and  all  skin  diseases,  inherited  or  self -acquired,  Eos*  of  Hair.  Ulcers 
Running  Sores,  Pains  of  a  Neuralgic  or  Rheumatic  Nature, BLOOD 
POISON,  etc.  There  le  a  certain  cure  for  your  affliction.  WRITE  TODAY. 
Address  KENT  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  331  Houseman  Bldg,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


LADY  AGENTS 


Desiring  a  particularly  profitable  business  this 
season  should  write  to  our  Department  of 
Agents.  We  furnish  new  material  FREE, 
and  to  special  ability  we  accord  special  rates. 
One  lady  made  $55.00  in  58  hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
THE  CROVELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,         -         SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Papular 
Prita. 


For  Easy  Gardening 

nothing  has  ever  been  made  to  equal 

Matthews'  New  Universal  Seed  Oriil. 

SowBall  kinds  of  garden  seedsrlght. 
We  also  make  single  and  doable 
Wheel  hoes,  and  combined  1  and  2 
wheel  cultivators  and  drills.  Suitable  for  every  class  of  work. 
Write  for  our  new  1902  catalogue  of  latest  styles.  We  mall  It  free. 
AJEE8P10WCQ.,  3fi  tfftrket  Bt,,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PA7HR  Sent  On  Approval 

1%    To  Ant  Reliable  Person. 
It  satisfactory  after  15  days' 
trial  remit  gl.60,  otherwise  return  the  razor  by  mail. 

R.  S.  PALMER,  135  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertisement* 


January  15,  1902 


THE  FARM  AIND  RI  RESIDE 
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tnre's  cure) 
a  positive  and 
unfailing  cure  for  every  well-known 
chronic  and  nervous  diseases  of  men 

WE  SHALL  GIVEAWAY  FREE  OF  ANY  COST 

for  advertising  purposes,  Dr.  Home's  New  Im- 
proved, Best  and  Most  Powerful  $20  Electric 
Belt  with  suspensory  attachment.  We  are 
making  this  offer  TO  MEN  ONLY,  to  further 
introduce  our  Appliances  in  new  localities. 
This  is  not  a  C.  O.  D.  free  trial,  deposit  or  medi- 
cine scheme,  but  a  bonaflde  generous  offer  to 
Buffering  humanity.  Don't  be  deceived  by  flar- 
ing advertisements  of  medicine  houses  or  so- 
called  Institutes  advertising  Electric  Belts  free, 
whose  only  scheme  is  to  force  upon  you  a  lot  of 
drugs  which  they  send  C.  O.  D.  at  a  high  price. 
We  are  the  only  Electric  Belt  Company  in  the 
U.  S.  that  give  away  Electric  Belts  free  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  years.  We  shall  give 
away  another  large  number  this  year.  We 
mean  just  what  we  say— 

FREE  OF  ANY  COST. 

If  you  are  a  sufferer,  write  at  once  as  offer  is  lim- 
ited; state  nature  of  disease  and  give  waist  meas- 
ure. All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

DR.  HORNE  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dept.  AZ  985  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
(Mfififl  Dnmirfi  Paid  any  person  proving 
NllJlHJ  slBWdlU  this  advt.  is  not  honest  in 
WJWww^^liliL  every  word  it  contains. 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CDCC"  Baby's  clothes  will 
THEE  now  fit  Dollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful 
Life  Size  Doll  absolutely  Free  for 
selling  only  four  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  &  Headache  Tablets 
at  25  cents  a  box.   Write  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets 
by  mail  postpaid ;  when  sold  send 
us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  life  SizeDoll  which 
is  %%  feet  high  and  can  wear 
baby's  clothes.  Dollie  has  an  In 
destructible  Head,  Golden  Hair, 
Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Kid  Col- 
ored Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  Stockings,  Black  Shoes, 
and  'will  stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  finest  hand 

{)ainted  French  Doll,  and  will  live 
n  a  child's  memory  long  after  child- 
hood days  have  passed.  Address, 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  Dept.  16  A,  NewHaven,Conn 


Go  South 

Land  is  cheap.  Climate  mild  and 
pleasant.  Schools  and  Churches  first- 
class.  Development  is  rapid.  Home- 
Seekers'  Tickets  ist  and  3d  Tuesdays 
each  month,  via 

Queen  &  Crescent  Route 

One  fare  plus  $2.00  round  trip.  Free 
maps  and  books  of  full  information. 
Write  for  particulars. 

W.  J,  MURPHY    W.C.KINE  ARSON 

GEN'L  MANOR.  GEN'L  PASS.  AGT. 

CINCINNATI 


Greatest  offer 

adjusted  patent  Ever  Made 

regulator,  stem  wind  and  stem  set 
watch,  Ladies'  or  Gents'  size.  Beau- 
tifully engraved,  Ilk  Gold  plate 
hunting  case,  with  guarantee  for 
20  YEARS.  Sent  by  express  C.O.D. 
with  privilege  to  examine  thorough- 
ly before  paying  one  cent,  if  found 
best  value  ever  given  pay  express 
agent  our  special  price  S5.70  an(i 
express  charges.  Handsome  chain 
&  charm  sent  with  each  watch.*  If 
desired  we  will  enamel  your  f  ullname 
on  fkee  of  watch  free.   HOlZ  MFG.  GO* 
1A..  130-134  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


DIAMOND  RING  FREE. 

Magnificent,  flashing  Akah  diamond, 
mounted  in  the  lamouB  Tiffany  Btylo 
setting,  finished  in  pure  18k.  solid  gold. 
Absolutely  warranted  for  years.  Send 
full  name  and  address.  "We  send  post- 
paid 10  scarf  pins  to  sell  at  10c.  each. 
When  sold,  return  us  the  money  and 
we  send  at  once  above  beautiful  ring 
carefully  packed  in  elegantplush  lined 
case.  We  send  large  premium  list  too. 
BISMID  JEWELRY  CO., 
122  PARK  ST.,  ATTT,KBOR03  DABS. 


3  WE  TEACH  YOU  fUW 

31     35.  to  SIO.  PER  DAY.  lllLki 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal  Plating. 

At  home  or  traveling,  using  and  selling 
|  Prof.  Gray's  Machines.  Plate. 
I  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
Jail  metal  goods.    JiO  EXPERIENCE. 
Heavy  plate.  Modern  methods.  Noioya. 
^-We  do  plating,  make  outfit!,  all  sizes. 

 0fl  Complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 

etc.,  ready  for  work.  The  Royal,  new  dipping  process,  quick 
and  easy.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc  ,  FREE. 
P.  GRAY  A  CO.,  Plating  Works,  CINCINNATI,  O, 


Drug  Book 


FREE 

H  They  cost  us  «2.  each,  1500111ns- 

I  trations.  Contains  over  15000  drugs,  medicines, 
home  remedies,  flavoring:  extracts,  trusses, 
electric  belts,  paints,  oils,  etc.  We  save  you  16  to  75% 
on  any  of  them.  Send  10c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  book 
which  amount  is  refunded  on  your  first  orderT  Send  for 
book  to-day,  you  may  need  medicine  to-morrow.  One 
can  never  tell.  Better  get  it  and  keep  it  nandy. 
We  are  "The  Only  Mail  Order  Drug  Home  in  the  World." 
Heller  Chemical  Co.  Dept  34  Chicago,  III. 

Send  via  your  address  and  we 

I will  show  you  how  to  make 
83  &  day  absolutely  sure  ; 
we  furnish  the  work  and 
teach  you  free;  you  work  in  the  locality  where  you  lire.  Send 
ub  your  *ddr«38  and  we  will  explain  the  business  fully.  Remember  we  guaran- 
tee a  clear  profit  of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  eure.    Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  456,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1  M  fh  mm  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Love,  Transparent,  Es* 
Ifl/  I  cor  t  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puzzles, 
BTf  mm  I  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  &o.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Name  a  d  nnft 
Cards,  Bi^est  Catalogue.  Seed  2c.  stamp  R  ft  II  fl  X 
for  all.  QUIP  CAKD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UHflUO 

NESS  and  Head  Noises  permanently 
cured.  Illustrated  book  and  month's 
treatment  free.  Dr.  Powell,  21T 
Huntington  Avenue,  Bolton,  Mau. 


ure 


DEAF 


The  New  Excelsior 

The  shades  of  uight  were  all  pulled  down 
As  onward  hustled  through  the  town 
A  youth  who  bore  where  breezes  stirred 
A  pennant  with  the  single  word 
"Commercialism '." 

His  brow  was  moist;  his  eye  below 
Gleamed  with  a  dull  and  smold'riug  glow, 
And  like  a  cracked  and  ancient  bell 
Arose  his  queer,  defiant  yell, 
"Commercialism !" 

"Oh,  wait!"  the  pastor  hailed  the  youth, 
"And  humbly  learn  eternal  truth." 
"I'll  think  of  that,"  the  boy  replied, 
"When  I  have  turned  the  golden  tide. 
"Commercialism !" 

"Oh,  come  to  school!"  the  master  said, 
"And  fill  with  lore  your  youthful  head." 

The  boy  yelled  back,  as  on  he  raced, 
"Old  man,  I  have  no  years  to  waste, 
"Commercialism!" 

"Oh,  stay!"  the  maiden  softly  cried. 
"And  I  will  be  your  loving  bride." 

The  youth  called  back,  with  scornful  smile, 
"Just  wait  until  I've  made  my  pile. 
"Commercialism !" 

Then  cried  the  sage,  "Beware  the  joys 
That  link  themselves  to  golden  toys!" 
"Bah!"  cried  the  youth,  "you  do  but  jest! 
I've  linked  my  life  unto  this  quest. 
"Commercialism !" 

One  day  they  found  him  dead  and  cold 
Beside  his  chests  of  worshipped  gold; 
And  on  the  breeze  that  round  him  moaned 
They  heard  that  fateful  word  intoned, 
"Commercialism!" 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Philosophic  Horse-Thief — A  Fable 

A house-thief  who  possessed  a  sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  ideas  regarding  the 
fitness  of  things,  which  entitled  him 
to  a  diploma  as  a  philosopher,  was 
once  apprehended  in  a  locality  where 
stealing  an  equine  is  looked  on  with  great 
disfavor. 

The  horse-thief  was  securely  tied  and  left 
in  a  strong  room,  while  the  leader  of  the 
vigilants  assembled  his  crew  and  secured  a 
rope.  The  thief  knew  that  he  would  soon  be 
at  the  end  of  that  particular  rope,  and  he  sat 
down  to  think  it  over. 

A  local  exhorter  went  to  him  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  repent.  "It  is  not  too  late,"  said 
the  exhorter. 

"But  why  should  I  repent?"  asked  the 
horse-thief. 

"So  that  you  may  be  saved  and  go  to 
heaven,"  answered  the  other. 

"And  associate  with  angels?" 

"Well,  yes  I  suppose  so." 

"Say,  you  have  made  a  mistake,  haven't 
you?  Don't  you  know  that  the  stranglers  are 
getting  ready  to  hang  me  because  I  am  not 
good  enough  to  stay  here  in  Arizona  and  asso- 
ciate with  them?" 

Moral— It  was  a  shame  to  hang  him.— W. 
Bob  Holland,  in  Judge. 

a 

No  Reflection 

Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon,  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  tells  this  story  on  himself,  an  expe- 
rience he  had  when  coming  over  from  England 
recently.  He  had  been  unable  to  get  a  state- 
room for  himself,  but  on  assurances  by  the 
purser  that  he  would  have  for  a  room-mate 
some  companionable  gentleman,  Doctor  Gor- 
don accepted  what  he  could  get. 

"Now,  after  a  short  while,"  says  Doctor 
Gordon,  "I  began  to  find  myself  thinking  of 
some  valuables  that  I  had  about  me,  and 
went  with  them  finally  to  the  purser  to  in- 
trust them  with  him  for  safe-keeping. 

"  'I  would  explain  to  you,'  I  said  to  the 
purser,  'that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
my  room-mate.  That  is,  I  find  him  a  gentle- 
man in  every  respect,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
you  think  that— that  is— I  wouldn't  have  you 
think  my  coming  to  you  with  these  valuables 
is — er — any  reflection  upon  him,  you  know. 
His  appearance  is  in  every  way—' 

"And  here,"  Doctor  Gordon  says,  "the  l  r- 
ser  interrupted  me  with  a  broad  smile. 

"  'Yes,  Doctor  Gordon,  it's  all  right — he  has 
come  to  me  with  some  valuables,  also,  and  he 
says  the  very  same  things  about  you.'  "— 
Boston  Herald. 

a 
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Extraordinary  Enterprise 

Grabenstein— "Dot  veller,  Swindlebaum,  ish 
an  enterprisin'  cuss!" 
Ikenheimer — "So?" 

Grabenstein — "Yase!  He  is  adverdisin'  a 
greadt  pargain  sale  to  pegin  at  his  store  nexdt 
Monday,  unless  he  happens  to  get  purnt  owit 
in  der  meandime;  In  dot  event  he  vill  open  up 
a  grand  fire  sale  In  der  Conn  Building  on  dot 
date."— Puck. 


Not  His  Patient 

Lord  Morris,  of  the  Irish  Bench,  whose  pro- 
cedure is  more  noted  for  wit  than  for  judicial 
dignity,  was  once  trying  a  case  at  Coleraine, 
in  which  damages  were  claimed  from  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  for  having  poisoned  a  valuable 
horse.  The  issue  depended  upon  whether  a 
certain  number  of  grains  of  a  particular  drug 
could  be  safely  administered  to  the  animal. 
A  dispensary  doctor  proved  that  he  had  often 
given  eight  grains  to  a  man,  from  which  it 
was  to  be  inferred  that  twelve  for  a  horse 
was  not  excessive. 

"Never  mind  yer  eight  grains,  docther," 
said  the  judge.  "We  all  know  that  some 
poisons  are  cumulative  in  effect,  and  ye  may 
go  to  the  edge  of  ruin  with  impunity.  But 
tell  me  this:  The  twelve  grains — wouldn't 
they  kill  the  devil  himself  if  he  swallowed 
them?" 

The  dqctor  was  annoyed,  and  pompously  re- 
plied, "I  don't  know,  My  Lord;  I  never  had 
him  for  a  patient." 

From  the  Bench  came  the  answer,  "Ah,  no, 
docther,  ye  niver  had,  more's  the  pity!  The 
old  bhoy's  still  alive."— Wave. 


Didn't  Like  the  Tonic 

Not  long  ago  Prof.  N.  R.  Leonard,  who  was 
called  recently  to  the  presidency  of  the  min- 
ing college  at  Butte,  Mont.,  feeling  indis- 
posed, consulted  his  physician,  a.  German, 
very  scientific  and  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  his  profession  in  Montana. 
The  doctor  advised  Mr.  Leonard  to  ^ork  less 
at  the  desk,  exercise  more  outdoors,  and  take 
beer  as  a  tonic,  something  the  Professor  had 
never  cared  for.  The  doctor  met  his  patient 
a  few  days  later  as  he  was  leaving  the  col- 
lege, and  stopped  to  inquire  how  he  was 
feeling. 

"About  the  same,"  replied  the  Professor. 

"Did  you  take  beer  as  I  directed?"  inquired 
the  physician. 

"Yes,"  responded  the  Professor;  "I  took  it 
a  few  times,  but  it  became  so  nauseous  that 
I  had  to  discontinue  it." 

"How  much  did  you  take?" 

"Why,  I  bought  a  whole  bottle,  and  took  a 
spoonful  before  each  meal,"  answered  the 
Professor.— Argonaut. 


At  the  Wrong  Place 

A  prominent  congressman  from  the  state  of 
Illinois,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  returned  to  his  home  and  started  out 
to  look  a  little  after  his  political  fences.  At 
a  small  village  hotel  where  he  stopped  for 
dinner,  a  scanty  plate  of  fine  roasting-ears 
was  placed  before  him  as  a  side-dish.  Im- 
mediately upon  discovering  this  plate  of 
roasting-ears  he  abandoned  the  main  bill  of 
fare  ajid  applied  himself  exclusively  to  the 
corn.  When  the  plate  was  emptied  he  called 
for  more,  and  again  for  more,  and  continued 
his  feast  until  he  had  made  his  entire  meal 
from  this  luscious  Illinois  product.  The  hotel- 
keeper  noticed  the  array  of  cobs  stacked  upon 
the  plate  of  the  congressman,  whose  identity 
was  unknown  to  him,  and  said,  "Say, 
stranger,  what  in  the  thunder  do  you  want  to 
board  at  a  hotel  for?  The  place  for  you 
to  put  up  is  at  a  livery-stable!" 


The  Teacher's  Fault 

School-teachers  sometimes  ask  their  pupils 
queer  questions,  if  one  may  believe  a  story 
told  by  the  youngest  member  of  the  Withing- 
ton  family. 

His  mother  one  morning  discovered  a  short- 
age in  her  supply  of  pies,  baked  the  day 
before,  and  her  suspicions  fell  upon  Johnny. 

"Johnny,  she  said,  "do  you  know  what  be- 
came of  that  cherry  pie  that  was  on  the 
second  shelf  in  the  pantry?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied;  "I  ate  it.  But  I 
had  to." 

"You  had  to!"  exclaimed  his  astonished 
mother.    "What  do  you  mean,  child?" 

"The  teacher  asked  yesterday  if  any  of  us 
could  tell  her  how  many  stones  there  are  in  a 
cherry  pie,  and  I  couldn't  find  out  without 
eating  the  whole  pie,  could  I?  There's  just 
a  hundred  and  forty-two."— Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

World  Getting  Better 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak — "Do  you  believe  that  the 
world  is  getting  better?" 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak— "I  certainly  do." 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak— "What  makes  you  think 
so?" 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — "Well,  here's  a  par- 
agraph in  this  paper  which  says  the  postal 
receipts  this  year  will  reach  one  hundred  and 
eleven  million  dollars.  In  1890  they  were  only 
sixty  million  dollars." 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak— "What's  that  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak— "A  good  deal.  It  shows 
that  there  are  fewer  husbands  now  who  for- 
get to  mall  their  wives'  letters."— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

NO  PAY  UNTIL  YOU  KNOW  IT 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned  how  to 
cure  Rheumatism.  Not  to  turn  bony  joints  into 
flesh  again ;  that  is  impossible.  But  I  can  cure 
the  disease  always,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me  a  postal 
and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on  your  nearest 
druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Shoop's  Rheumatic 
Cure,  for  every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay  your 
druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn't,  I  will  pay  him 
myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that  can 
affect  Rheumatism  with  but  a  few  doses  must  be 
drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger.  I  use  no  such 
drugs.  It  is  folly  to  take  them.  You  must  get 
the  disease  out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most  difficult, 
obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how  impossible  this 
seems  to  you,  I  know  it,  and  I  take  this  risk.  I 
have  cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way, 
and  my  records  show  that  thirty-nine  out  of  forty 
who  get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  gladly.  I  have 
learned  that  people  in  general  are  honest  with  a 
physician  who  cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If 
I  fail  I  don't  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal-card  ox  letter.  Let 
me  send  you  an  order  for  the  medicine;  also  a 
book.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it  won't  harm  you 
anyway.  If  it  cures,  pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that 
entirely  to  you.  Address  Dr.  Snoop,  Box  910, 
Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one 
or  two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


all 

who 
have 
weak 
Lungs 


,An  old  physician,  re- 
tired from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by 
an  East  India  mission- 
ary the  formula  o£  a 
simple  vegetable 
remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  of 
Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma 
and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  Affections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debil- 
ity and  all  Nervous 
Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thou- 
sands of  cases,  and  de- 
siring to  relieve  human 
suffering  I  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  who 
wish  it,  this  recipe.  In 
German,  French  or  Eng- 
lish, with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing, with  stamp, 
naming  the  paper. 

W.  A.  NO  YES, 
847  Powers'  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FAT 

Howto  reduce  it 


Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65tb 
i  St.,  New  York  City,  writer.: 
rt  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  since. "  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water-  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starring.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  v  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars Is  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

KM  ■  ■HB  4%  I  wish  every  person  in 

r  GL  |  the  U.  S.  suffering  with 

L  I  Fits, Epilepsy  or  Fall- 

ing  Sickness  to  send  for 
I    MJ  one  of  my  large-sized  16- 
■    ■    ■    w  ounce  bottles  FREE. 
DR.  F.  B.  GRANT,  Dept.  136,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GOOD 
NEWS 


Package  and  "  OPPORTUNITY  " 
for  one  year  for  only  1 0  CENTS. 
All  about  the  opportunities  in  the 
Wonderful  Northwest.  Send  10c. 
in  silver  to  The  Opportunity 
Company,  111  Newspaper  Row, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  • 


M 


YSELF  CURED 


I  will  gladly  inform 
anyone  addicted  to 
COCAINE.  MORPHINE. OPIUM 
OR  LAUDANUM,  of  a  never-failing- 
harmless  Home  Cure.  Address 
MRS  MART  D.  BALDWIN.P.O.Box  1212,Chicago,Ills. 


Patent  Secured 


or  FEES  returned. 

FREE  opinion  as  to  pat- 
entability. Send  for  our 
Guide  Book,  and  What  to  Invent.  Finest  publication  ever  issued 
for  free  distribution.  Patents  secured '  through  us  advertised 
without  charge  in  The  Patent  Record.  Sample  Copt  Free. 
EVANS,  WILKE1V8  <tfc  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHINC,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer, Tumor.Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, Ulcers  and  all 
Skin  and  Female  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  DB.  W.  O.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A-CORN  SALVE  will  remove  that 
corn.  15  cents,  by  mail,  will  fetch 
box.  If  you're  not  satisfied,  return 
the  empty  box,  and  we'll  send  back 
your  money. 

Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 


PROFITABLE  WINTER  WORK 

You  can  make  big  money  taking  orders  for  and  selling 
my  SE~  S  in  your  section.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  splendid  outfit. 
Agents,  Farmers,  Gardeners  ami  others  write  to-day  for  terms, etc, 

FRANK  M.  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  I  AnV  nflPTflDO  STATE  YOUR  TROUBLE 

THE  LAUY  UUUIUKo  and  be  cured  at  home 

OUR  REMEDY  GIVES  RELIEF  IN  24  HOURS.  Address 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  59,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send'for  a  FKK&  " 
package  &  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Postage  5c. 
DR.  S.  PERKEY,     Chicago,  Ills. 


We  will  «Q  TD II CC  specially  gTDFMT  for  30 
sendsa  V«  I  nllOO  fitted  ""^^  days  if 
you  write  to-day.  Essies  ton  Trass  Co.,  Chicago. 


TAPE-WORM 


EI  PEL  LSD  WTTB  HBiD.  GU4RAKTZBD. 
BOOKLET  FBBB.  BTBON  FIELD  t$  CO.. 
DEPT.  C-B,    133 STATIST,,  CBiOiSO, 


BED-WETTINB 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  K.  Hay,  Bloemfngton,  111. 


ir  afflicted  ^Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyea,  n» 
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THE  AJND  RIRESIDE 


January  15,  1902 


3,000  PRICELESS  RECIPES 

AND  SEGRDTS 

An  unparalleled  new  book,  presenting  in  compact  form  an  unequaled,  priceless  collection  of  formulas  and  recipes  for  housekeepers,  farmers,  dairy- 
men, gardeners,  fruit-growers,  and  a  complete,  indexed  collection  for  all  the  trades. 

A  Never-Failing  Friend,  a  Money-Saver  and  a  Money-Earner 

A  wonderful  collection.  Hundreds  of  the  recipes  given  are  secret  formulas.  The  value  of  these  secrets  to  the  household,  the  farmer,  the  store- 
keeper, the  workman,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  They  will  save  the  cost  of  the  book  a  dozen  times  over.  More  than  that,  they  will  provide  a 
means  of  making  large  sums  of  money  through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  easily  prepared  yet  extremely  valuable  articles,  the  methods  of 
making  which  are  not  generally  known. 

f  £»cilv  I  Iflff  Arcfrtrkfi  Every  recipe  in  this  splendid  book  is 
LCI V  WIIUCI  91UUU  carefully  and  plainly  written,  so  that 
all  can  be  easily  understood.  Not  only  does  the  book  tell  the  way  an 
article  can  be  made,  but  it  gives  such  complete  directions  that  any  one  can 
go  ahead  and  make  the  article  without  additional  knowledge  or  study. 
Complete  tables  are  given,  showing  the  different  weights  and  measures. 
Also  descriptive  chapters,  explaining  completely  the  different  processes 
commonly  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  our  staple  articles. 


Handy  Classification 


The  entire  book  is  arranged  by 
departments,  so  that  you  can  read- 
ily turn  to  whatever  kind  of  article  you  want  to  find.  Under  each  depart- 
ment the  different  recipes  are  alphabetically  arranged,  making  an  invaluable 
classification.  Besides  this  there  is  a  complete  alphabetical  index  in  the 
back  of  the  book.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  find  any  one  of  the  three 
thousand  recipes.  You  are  not  compelled  to  go  through  an  elaborate 
process  to  find  anything  you  want. 


SEVEN  COMPLETE  INVALUABLE  DEPARTMENTS 


The  Farm  and  Dairy 


Gives  hundreds  of  priceless  for- 
mulas and  recipes,  including  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers,  instructions  for  draining,  secret  weather-guides, 
storing  and  curing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  destruction  of  noxious 
worms  and  other  pests,  how  to  tell  the  number  of  plants  or  trees  to  an  acre, 
short-cut  rules  to  measure  hay,  how  to  make  axle-grease,  quantity  of  seed 
of  various  kinds  of  plants  required  for  a  given  space,  quantity  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  table  of  rules  for  determining  coming  changes  in  weather  by  the 
changes  in  the  moon,  how  to  preserve  eggs,  etc.,  etc.  Also  four  diagrams 
showing  the  modes  of  cutting  up  the  various  joints  and  steaks  of  the  ox, 
the  calf,  the  sheep  and  the  hog. 

I~h{*  Hoif ^f^holH  ^ves  invaluable  recipes  for  renovating  and 
I  IIC>  1 IUU3CIIUIU  cleaning  all  kinds  of  household  articles,  includ- 
ing the  recipe  for  the  wonderful  "Magic  Dirt  Annihilator,"  recipes  for 
the  laundry,  for  repairing  and  polishing  all  kinds  of  articles,  for  the 
destruction  of  roaches,  bugs,  flies  and  other  household  pests,  household 
miscellany  of  dozens  of  splendid  formulas  and  secrets. 


Medical  Preparations 


Correct  classification,  how  to< 
prepare  liniments,  ointments, 
infusions,  salves,  cerates,  lozenges,  troches,  cough-medicines,  cough-drops, 
plasters,  poultices,  syrups,  tinctures,  essences,  elixirs.  Also  a  section  on 
popular  patent  medicines,  including  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
tonics,  alteratives,  stomachics,  etc.,  etc.  These  formulas  are  of  the  great- 
est value.  They  have  been  tested  and  found  effectual.  Directions  are 
given  with  each  recipe.         Order  as  N«.  119 


fff»ri£kpi|l  Tfrirlf*^  "^ke  baker  and  confectioner,  including  rec- 
VrdlCI  a  I  II  OUC9  ipes  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice- 
cream, sherbets  and  water-ices,  valuable  recipes  for  making  syrups  and 
flavors,  medicinal  liquors  and?  beverages,  including  formulas  of  the  utmost 
value,  telling  how  to  make  scores  of  tonics,  bitters  and  cordials  that  can 
be  sold  at  immense  profit,  various  recipes  for  the  sick-room,  the  manufac- 
ture of  glues,  cement,  mucilage,  paste,  sealing-wax,  solders,  alloys  and 
rare  and  valuable  compositions.  Also  polishes  for  leather,  hints  for 
trappers  and  hunters,  how  to  stuff  birds  and  animals,  the  manufacture 
of  paints,  stains,  varnishes,  japans,  and  recipes  for  the  farrier. 

Tffcilpl"  Arfif^lp^  How  to  make  perfumes,  distilled  waters  and 
I  Ullv^l  Ml  Ulslv^S  0j]S)  sachet-powders,  skin  preparations,  cos- 
metics, preparations  for  the  hands,  nails  and  feet,  hair-restoratives,  tonics 
and  washes,  curling-fluids,  pomades,  preparations  to  use  in  shaving,  tooth- 
powders,  washes  and  pastes,  and  toilet  and  medicinal  soaps. 

Inks,  ink-erasers,  gildings, 
copying-pads,  gold  and  silver 
plating  powders,  fireworks  and  explosives. 


Chemical  Preparations 


General  Miscellany 


Formulas  of  great  value  and  useful- 
ness not  included  under  the  other 
departments.  Includes  a  large  number  of  extremely  valuable  secrets, 
such  as  etching  on  copper,  manufacture  of  celluloid,  artificial  ivory,  molds 
and  dies,  etc.  Peculiar  experiments,  hints  on  patents  and  inventions,  and 
many  other  articles  of  the  greatest  interest  and  of  measureless  value. 


|  We  will  send  this  wonderful  Recipe  Book  free,  post-paid,  for  sending 
one  yearly  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

2  We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this  Recipe 
Book  for  only  40  cents. 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


Two  Premiums  to  One  Subscriber 

Notice  particularly  that  you  can  get  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  a 
magnificent  picture,  both  for  35  cents,  as  advertised  on  another  page. 
As  a  special  offer  we  will  send  this  Recipe  Book  for  only  15  cents  addi- 
tional, if  ordered  at  same  time. 


FRFF  SPLENDID,  FILL-SIZE  SHEET-MUSIC  fR[£ 

Your  Choice  of  ANY  FOUR  Selections — see  offers  below 

Every  piece  of  this  music  is  full  size,  printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper  from  new  plates.  The  printing  is  clear  and  up  to  the  highest  standard.  The 
title-pages  are  printed  in  colors.  In  a  word  the  quality  of  this  music  is  the  very  best.  All  of  the  most  famous  composers  are  represented  in  this  collection. 
Whether  you  want  gay  music  or  sad,  modern  or  the  good  old-fashioned  kind,  you  will  find  the  very  best  of  every  kind  offered  here.  Look  at  the  list  of 
song-writers.  Household  names  are  there;  the  names  of  great  masters  of  music,  who  have  won  immortality  by  their  writings. 

SELECT  ANY  FOUR  PIECES  FROM  THE  ACC0MPANING  LIST.    ORDER  BY  NUMBER  AND  LETTER — VOICE  AND  PIANO  OR  ORGAN 


236b  Across  the  Bridge  LeBrunn 

16b  Are  You  Lonely  Now,  My  Darling?  Chorus 

 Rutledge 

260b  At  Noontide  Hill 

27b  Ave  Maria.   From  Cavaleria  Rusticana 

 fi  Mascagni 

134b  Beautiful  Moonlight.   Duet  Glover 

238b  Bells  of  Seville  H.  Jude 

162b  Ben  Bolt,  of  "  Trilby  "  fame  Kneass 

282b  Between  Love  and  Duty  Dryden 

226b  Blue  Eyes  Elson 

246b  Boyhood  Days.    Chorus  Fritz 

200b  Bridge,  The.   Words  by  Longfellow. ..  Carew 

268b  Bride  Bells  Roeckel 

276b  Brown-Eyed  Bessie  Lee.  Chorus  Arbuckle 

1921)  Can  You,  Sweetheart,  Keep  a  Secret?. . . 

 Estabrooke 

2141)  Childhood's  Happy  Hours  Dinsmore 

138b  Christmas  Carol  Turner 

190b  Come  When  the  Soft  Twilight  Falls. . . . 

 Schumann 

2841)  Come  Back  to  Our  Cottage  Estabrooke 

168b  Coon's  Breach  of  Promise.  Cake  walk. .  Blake 

2941)  Crown  of  Glory  Tours 

286b  Dauube  River  Aide 

250b  Darling,  I  Shall  Miss  You  Cohen 

176b  Darling  Nellie  Gray  Hanby 

2441)  De  Banjo  am  de  Instrument  Rutledge 

70b  Dear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old. ..Estabrooke 
302b  Dear  Little  Heart  'Neath  the  Daisies .  Rutledge 


304b  Did  You  Ever  Call  Me  Darliug?  Vane 

128b  Don't  Drink,  My  Boy,  Tonight.  Temp .  .Hoover 

290b  Dream  of  Love  Elson 

310b  Dream  of  Spring,  A.   Op.  1,  2  Curschmann 

256b  Dwelling  With  the  Angels.    Chorus. . .  Turner 

50b  Easter  Eve.    Sacred   Gounod 

220b  Ever  Sweet  is  Thy  Memory  Hosfeld 

318b  Falling  Star  Pinsuti 

180b  Far  Away  ..,  Bliss 

182b  Father  is  Drinking  Again.  Temperance 

152b  Flag  of  Our  Country.   Patriotic  Mathiot 

156b  Flag,  The.    Quartette  Fox 

144b  Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Delano 

138b  For  a  Dream's  Sake  Cowen 

66b  For  You  We  are  Praying  at  Home  .Estabrooke 
166b  From  Onr  Home  the  Loved  are  Going.  .Percy 

3361)  Frost  Upon  the  Pane  Wallrrstein 

288b  Gathered  Roses  Pinsuti 

202b  Give  a  Kiss  to  Me  Percy 

1781)  God  Bless  My  Kind  Old  Mother  Jewell 

204b  Golden  Moon   Iran 

262b  Greeting  Duet  Mendelssohn 

150b  Gypsy  Countess.    Dnet  Glover 

324b  Haunts  of  Childhood  Dinsmore 

198b  Heart  of  My  Heart  Robinson 

272b  How  Can  I  Leave  Thee.    Duet  Greenwood 

184b  I  Can't  Forget  the  Happy  Past  Skelly 

248b  In  Shadowland  Pinsuti 

266b  In  Summer  Time  Marzials 

296b  It  Is  a  Legend  Old  Offenbach 

188b  In  the  Starlight.    Duet  Glover 


328b  Jennie  With  the  Sweet  Brown  Eyes.. Rutledge 

28b  Juanita.    Ballad  May 

242b  Kathleen  Mavourneeu  Crouch 

196b  Killarney  Balfe 

132b  Kiss  Me,  But  Don't  Say  Goodbve  Rutledge 

130b  Kiss  That  Bound  My  Heart  to  Thine. ..  .Keil 

164b  Larboard  Watch.   Duet  Williams 

312b  Let  Me  Dream  Again  Sullivan 

146b  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird  Hawthorne 

38b  Little  Boy  Blue.    Solo  or  Duet  Estabrooke 

154b  Little  Voices  at  the  Door  Danks 

,96b  Lost  Chord,  The  Sullivan 

326b  Love  Divine,  All  Love  Excelling  Stainer 

308b  Mamie  Daly 

234b  Margaretta  Balfe 

112b  Massa's  Sleepin'  in  de  Churchyard  Keefer 

2301)  Memories  of  My  Mother.    Chorus  Allen 

172b  Mother's  Welcome  at  the  Door  Estabrooke 

222b  Musical  Dialogue.   Duet   Helmund 

232b  Must  the  Sweet  Tie  That  Binds . . .  Estabrooke 

76b  My  Home  By  the  Old  Mill  O'Halloran 

170b  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  Foster 

216b  Oh,  Sing  Again  That  Gentle  StT3.lu..Dinsmore 
228b  Old  Folks  at  Home  (Swanee  Ribber) . .  Foster 

270b  Old  Village  Church  Hatton 

104b  On  the  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River 

 Estabrooke 

90b  On  the  Beach.   Beautiful  Ballad  Robinson 

258b  Out  On  the  Deep  Lohr 

160b  Outcast,  An.   Character  Song  Fritz 

174b  Parted  From  Our  Dear  Ones  Keller 


306b  Peace  to  Thy  Spirit.   Duet  Verdi 

314b  Peal  of  the  Village  Bell.   Chorus  Shelly 

254b  Picture  of  My  Mother,  The  Skelly 

148b  Poor  Girl  Didn't  Know.   Comic  Cooke 

274b  Private  Tommy  Atkins  Potter 

136b  Request.   Sacred  Grainger 

208b  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  Knight 

224b  Shall  I  Ever  See  Mother's  Face  Again? 

 Adriance 

332b  She's  Dreaming  of  the  Angels  Estabrooke 

194b  She  Sleeps  Among  the  Daisies  Dinsmore 

124b  Softly  Shine  the  Stars  of  Evening. .  .Dinsmore 

210b  Son's  Return,  The  Fritz 

120b  Storm  at  Sea.   Descriptive  Hullah 

278b  Summer  Shower  Marzials 

32b  Sweet  Long  Ago,  The  Estabrooke 

206b  There's  Sure  to  be  a  Way  Delano 

158b  Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother  Cohen 

334b  'Tis  Years  Since  I  Parted,  Dear  Mother.  Irwin 

292b  Titania's  Cradle  Lehmann 

108b  Tread  Softly,  the  Angels  are  Calling. .  Turner 

38b  True  to  the  Last  Adams 

252b  Warrior  Bold  Adams 

84b  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?  Duet  Glover 

58b  When  the  Roses  are  Blooming  Again . .  Skelly 

186b  Whistling  Wife,  The.    Comic  Randall 

212b  Why  am  I  Ever  Watching  de  Lasaide 

218b  Why  Do  Summer  Roses  Fade?  Barker 

33811  Wish,  A  Chopin 

300b  Yellow  Roses  Watson 

322b  Zelma  Lee.   Chorus   Estabrooke 


READ  THESE  GREAT  OEEERS 


We  Will  Send  Your  Choice  of  ANY  FOUR  of  the  Above  Pieces,  FREE, 
Postage  Paid  by  us,  for  Sending  Only  One  Yearly  Subscription  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Or 

►  We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  ANY  FOUR  of 

'  These  Pieces  for  Only  40  Cents. 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a 
»  club  toward  a  premium)  OR 


O  You  Can  Take  Advantage  of  ANY  of  Our  Subscription  Offers,  and  by 
^  Adding  Only  10  Cents  Will  Get  Your  Choice  of  ANY  FOUR  of  These 
Pieces  in  Addition  FREE. 

Notice  particularly  that  you  can  get  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  a  magnificent 
picture  at  the  clubbing  price  of  thirty-five  cents,  as  advertised  on  another  page,  and  for  ten 
cents  additional  at  the  same  time  will  receive  your  choice  of  FOUR  PIECES  in  addition  to  the 
picture. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


January  15,  1902 


THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 
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TWENTIETH- CENTURY 


FREE 


SEE   OFFERS  BELOW 


HANDY  CYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

NEARLY  500  PAGES— OVER  15,000  SUBJECTS 

A  New  and  Valuable  Book— Illustrated 

For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  good  cyclopedia,  complete  and  reliable  in  every  way,  yet  at  a  small  enough  cost  to  be  within  the 
means  of  every  one.  Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  demand,  but  never  with  the  perfect  success  that  ought  to  be.  At  great 
expense  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  present  a  matchless  new  cyclopedia  to  supply  this  demand,  and  have  prepared  it  in  such 
quantities  that  it  can  be  supplied  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  in  a  marvelous  offer.  No  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  country  should  be 
without  this  book,  or  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  it  can  be  secured  absolutely  free,  as  in  this  offer. 


A  DICTIONARY^ 


■A  HISTORY 


A  GAZETTEER 


This  unequaled  volume  is  a  complete  history,  a  complete  dictionary,  a  complete  gazetteer.    It  will  give  you  the  meanings  of  words  that  you 
want  to  know  about.    It  will  tell  you  practically  any  fact  in  the  world's  history,  ancient  or  modern.    It  describes  for  you  all  the  achievements  of 
science,  all  the  important  discoveries,  all  the  world's  greatest  inventions.    It  tells  you  the  story 
of  the  life  of  any  famous  man  or  woman  that  you  are  interested  in.    Whatever  question  you 
want  answered  you  will  find  the  right  information  on  it  here,  whether  it  is  some  fact  in 
history,  science  or  any  other  branch  of  human  record  and  knowledge.    It  will  tell  you 

WHO?      WHEN?      WHAT?      HOW?  WHERE? 

and  give  you  practical,  intensely  interesting  information,  such  as  no  other  book  will  give.    It  is 

Useful  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Invaluable  for  the  Farm,  the  Family,  the  Shop,  the  School 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  indexed. 

ANY  SUBJECT  IS  INSTANTLY  FOUND 

Although  there  are  more  than  15,000  separate  and  distinct  subjects  in  this  one  volume, 
they  are  all  so  well  arranged  that  any  one  can  be  found  without  the  slightest  delay,  and 
without  any  time  or  effort  wasted  trying  to  tell  where  to  look  for  what  you  want  to  know, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  cyclopedias.  From  cover  to  cover  every  topic  has  its  own  place 
in  one  continuous  alphabetical  arrangement,   making  an  absolutely  perfect  reference-book. 

E-v-smriTi5>o  r\(  ^«<K*^>/»+c  Under  the  word  "Apple"  there  is  first  a  brief  discussion  of  the  origin 
XctUipicS  OI  OUDJCCIS  of  the  fruit.  Then  follow  the  uses  of  the  apple  in  various  countries ; 
the  value  as  a  food ;  the  different  substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  fruit ;  the  diseases  and  insects  that 
attack  the  fruit,  and  finally  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  apple-tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  biographical  features  of  the  cyclopedia  take  the  splendid,  concise  history  found 
under  the  word  "  Washington."  There  is  the  complete  story  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  "  The  Father 
of  His  Country"  from  his  birth,  in  1733,  down  through  his  many  years  of  service,  both  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  later  as  President,  ending  finally  with  his  death  on  December  14, 1799. 

Under  the  word  "Money,"  for  another  example,  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  article, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  value  of  money,  the  reason  why  metals  are  used  as  money, 
the  different  features  of  standard  and  token  money,  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver,  the  situation  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Russia  and  China,  and  finally  a  discussion  on  bimetallism.       Order  as  No  83 


A  Complete  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME 

A  complete  set  of  costly  library  books  bound  in 
the  finest  morocco  and  housed  in  a  palatial  building 
like  those  of  pur  great  cities  could  not  cover  a  more 
practical,  nWe  interesting  or  more  widely  useful 
range  of  subjects  than  this  one  unparalleled  volume. 
It  is  a  condensation  of  all  the  world's  best  knowl- 
edge boiled  down  and  carefully  written  for  the  ready 
use  of  all  peoples.  It  will  tell  you  briefly,  accurately 
and  clearly  just  what  you  want  to  know.  It  covers 
all  the  best  knowledge  in  the  realms  of 


AGRICULTURE 

MODERN  HISTORY 

BOTANY 

FLORICULTURE 

CHEMISTRY 

GEOGRAPHY 

LAW 

MECHANIC  ARTS 
ELECTRICITY 
MATHEMATICS 
NATURAL  HISTORY 


BIOGRAPHY 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

POLITICS 

HORTICULTURE 

RELIGION 

MEDICINE 

FORESTRY 

WOODWORKING 

DRAWING 

PHYSIOLOGY 

ENGINEERING 


\  We  will  send  this  Cyclopedia  free,  post-paid,  for  send- 
ing one  yearly  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

2  We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and 
this  Cyclopedia  for  only  40  cents. 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


HOW 
TO 
GET 
..IT.. 


Two  Premiums  to  One  Subscriber 

Notice  particularly  Hiat  you  can  get  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side one  year  and  a  magnificent  picture,  both  for  35  cents, 
as  advertised  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
As  a  special  offer  we  will  send  this  matchless  Cyclopedia 
for  only  15  cents  additional  if  ordered  at  same  time. 


Guarantee 
In  Every 
One  of 
These 
Watches 


Our  Mew  Stern -Wind,  Stem-Set  Watch 


GIVEN  FOR  SENDING 
SIX  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Or  For  Four  Yearly  Subscriptions  and  60  Cents  Cash 
Or  For  Two  Yearly  Subscriptions  and  $1.00  Cash 


OUR  GUARANTY 

In  every  watch  will  be  found  a  printed  guar- 
antee, by  which  the  manufacturers  agree  that  if 
without  misuse  the  watch  fails  to  keep  good 
time  for  one  year  they  will,  upon  its  return, 
and  five  cents  for  postage,  repair  it  free  of 
charge.  We  back  this  guarantee.  Sent  post- 
paid.   Order  as  No.  370. 


We  here  offer  a  splendid  watch  with  a  fancy  case  made  by  the  same  class 
of  machinery,  engravers  and  finishers  used  by  the  makers  of  the  highest-grade 
watchcases.  Ten  years  ago  such  a  watch  as  is  here  offered  for  any  reason- 
able price  was  impossible.  By  making  a  contract  for  a  large  number  of  these 
watches  we  have  gotten  a  price  which  enables  us  to  make  an  offer  of  AN 
ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  WATCH  at  a  price  that  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.   The  watch  is  the  regular  sixteen-size  and  fills  the  following 

DESCRIPTION 

FANCY  ENGRAVED  CASE      PLAIN  CENTER  BAND      ELEGANT  NICKEL  CASE 

SNAP  BACK  ROMAN  DIAL         STEM-WIND  STEM-SET 

MEDIUM  SIZE  OXIDIZED  MOVEMENT-PLATE  OPEN-FACE 

IVlOVEIvlENT   Re§u'ar  sixteen-size  and  only  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 

  thickness.    Lantern-pinions  (smallest  ever  made).  American 

lever  escapement,  polished  spring.  Weight,  complete  with  case,  only  three 
ounces;  quick-train,  two  hundred  and  forty  beats  a  minute.  Short  wind;  runs 
thirty  to  thirty-six  hours  with  one  winding.  Heavy  bevel  crystal.  Bezel  snaps  on. 
Tested,  timed  and  regulated.  Guaranteed. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Watch  for  $1.50 


Order  as 
No.  370 


Elegantly 
Engraved 
Front 
and 
Back 


(To  Club-Raisers- 


When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


The  March  of  the  (land  Separator 

That  the  hand  separator  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  public  favor  cannot  be 
disputed.  That  the  new  system 
of  dairying  that  is  being  brought 
about  by  this  means  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  older  system  is  a 
matter  upon  which  there  is  some 
disagreement.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  and  to  an 
impartial  observer  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  system  seem  to  be  best 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  rapidly  being 
extended  in  almost  every  dairy  district 
in  the  country. 

Against  the  system  it  is  argued  that 
farm  conditions  not  being  uniform  the 
cream  delivered  to  the  creameries  is  of 
uneven  quality  and  the  manufacture  of 
an  even  quality  of  butter  is  made  much 
more  difficult.  The  control  of  the 
cream  not  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
butter-maker  from  the  time  it  is  sep- 
arated until  it  is  churned,  it  is  claimed 
this  adds  to  the  labors  of  the  butter- 
maker  and  detracts  from  the  quality  of 
the  product. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that 
where  the  hand  separator  is  used  the 
producer  of  the  milk  has  it  for  use 
while  it  is  still  sweet  and  warm  and 
more  valuable  than  it  ever  will  be  at  a 
later  time.  He  is  saved  the  hauling  of 
the  milk  from  his  farm  to  the  creamery 
and  back  again,  a  saving  that  is  con- 
siderable in  most  cases.  The  hand 
separator  reduces  the  number  of  trips 
to  the  creamery  without  reducing  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  cows.  Where 
only  cream  is  delivered  to  the  creamer 
there  is  no  mixture  of  the  milk  from 
several  farms,  no  hard  feelings  about 
the  quantity  of  skim-milk  received,  no 
danger  of  carrying  disease  germs  from 
one  farm  to  another,  and  a  considerable 
saving  of  travel  during  bad  weather. 

That  these  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated is  proven  by  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  new  system.  From  present  ap- 
pearances we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
new  system  will  become  universal,  or 
nearly  so,  in  a  short  time. — Dairy  and 
Creamery.  ^ 

"  Red  Albumen  "  for  Hens 

We  have  received  dozens  of  copies  of 
the  printed  letter  from  the  "red"  albu- 
men man.  In  every  case  thus  far  these 
clippings  were  taken  from  city  papers. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  reputable 
agricultural  paper  paid  any  attention 
to  it;  but  the  daily  and  weekly  city 
papers  jumped  at  the  bait.  Wholesale 
druggists  in  this  city  tell  us  that  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  "red"  albu- 
men. At  first  they  looked  upon  it  as 
a  joke,  but  orders  poured  in  from  the 
country  until  the  price  advanced. — 
lUiral  New-Yorker. 


Rye  Hay 

A  Butler  County,  Iowa,  correspondent 
writes  that  he  has  a  good  stand  of  rye, 
and  would  like  to  make  it  into  hay  next 
summer.  His  neighbors  claim  that  rye 
hay  is  not  worth  anything  for  feed,  and 
he  asks  our  opinion. 

Eye  hay  is  a  good  feed  provided  it  is 
cut  at  the  right  time.  It  should  be  cut 
when  the  rye  is  in  the  milk,  or  a  little 
after,  but  before  it  is  hard,  and  cured 
like  any  other  hay.  It  will  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  excellent  feed.  We 
used  it  one  year,  and  found  our  cattle 
were  exceedingly  fond  of  it.  We  did 
not,  however,  make  any  comparisons  to 
determine  its  value  as  compared  with 
other  hay. — Wallace's  Farmer. 


Catalogues  Received 

G.  L.  Taber,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla.  Hand- 
some catalogue  of  the  Glen  St.  Mary  Nur- 
series. 

Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  Buckeye  harvesting 
machinery. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  and 
railway  fencing. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company, 
Racine.  Wis.  Elaborate  catalogue  of  com- 
plete outfits  of  high-grade  threshing  machin- 
ery. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  P.  T.  M.,  Southern  Pacific. 
Houston,  Texas.  The  "Rice  Cook  Book," 
containing  two  hundred  receipts  for  preparing 
rice. 


HANDSOME  WATCH 


fm 


A  Solid  Gold  Ladies'  or  Gents'  watch  costs 
from  $25  to  $50.  Don't  throw  your  money 
away*    If  you  want  a  watch  that  will  equal  for  time 

any  Solid  Gold  Watch  made,  send  us  your  name 
&  address  at  once  &  agree  to  sell  only  8  boxes  of  our 
famous  Vegetable  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box.  It's  the  greatest  rem- 
edy on  earth  for  Constipation,  Indigestion  &  all  stomach  disorders 
&  they  sell  like  hot  cakes.  Don't  miss  the  chance  of  your  life. 
Send  us  your  order  &  we  will  send  the  8  boxes  by  mail.  When 
sold  you  send  us  the  money  &  we  will  send  you  the  WATCH  with 

A  GUARANTEE  FOR  20  YEARS 

the  same  day  money  is  received.  There  is  no  humbuggery  about 
this.  We  are  giving  away  these  watches  to  quickly  introduce  our 
Remedy — &  all  we  ask  is  that  when  you  receive  the  watch  you  will 
show  it  to  your  friends.  Hundreds  have  received  watches  from  us 
&  are  more  than  delighted  with  them.  This  is  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  fine  watch  without  paying  a  cent  for  it  &  you  should 
write  at  once.  Address 

AMERICAN  MEDICINE  CO,  d**  a,  47  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


•'LARGEST 


THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


STEER  the  WORLD 


WEIGHT  3100  FOUNDS,  AGE  3  YEARS,  SHORTHORN.    Owned  by  International  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A.   We  feed  "INTERNATIONAL 

STOCK  FOOD"  every  day  to  our  four  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  etc.  "INTERNATIONAL  8T0CK  FOOD"  causes  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makea  them  Big,  Fat  and  Healthy.  Is  nsed  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
over  500,000  Farmers.  It  lipoid  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Tour  Honey  In  any  ease  of  failure  by  over  30,000 
Dealers.  It  will  make'  yon  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating 
tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small  sized  feeds 
in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  In  SO  to  60  Days  less  time,  because  it  aids  Digestion  and 
Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain,  The  use  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  only  costs 
aS*~3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.^g^ft  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  imitations. 
It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.    "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

WMAILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPEB.«« 
This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  ol  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.,  and  of  thu  steer. 

It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  them.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  you  Hundreds  o£  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

lit— Name  thiB  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  have  yon?    Srd— Did  you  ever  use  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD" 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.    The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.   We  will  give  yon  $14.00  worth  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD"  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented.      *9"  We  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Pari,  in  1900. 
1  Answer  the  3  Questions  and  US"" Write  Us  At  Once  for  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 


MADE  FROM  PHOTO. 


I  Largest  Stoek  Food  Factory  In  the  World 
I  Capital  Paid  In  $800,000.00. 


3  FEEDS  IfflONE  CENT 


YOU  WILL  LOOK  IN  VAIN 

for  an  all-around  handy  garden  tool  that  will  even  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  "Planet  Jr."  No.  25  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and 
Double  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow;  made  especially  for  the 
man  who  has  a  good  sized  garden,  and  yet  who  does  not  want  to 

bay  a  separate  Wheel  Hoe.  As  a  drill  it  compares  with  our  well  known  "Planet  Jr."  No.  4. 
As  a  wheel  Hoe  it  will  do  all  the  work  of  our  Planet  Jr."  No.  12.  Has  11^  in.  wheels ;  cul- 
tivates between  rows,  hills  up,  plows,  marks  out.etc. ;  can  be  easily  and  quickly  changed  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  fact,  is  a  wonderful  labor-saver.  We  are  ready  to  absolutely  guarantee 
thistool  any  time.  Other  "Planet  Jr."  tools  are  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cul- 
tivators, Harrows,  Two-horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.  All  of 
these  are  fully  described  in  our  new  catalogue  for  1902.  We  issue  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  books,  each  an  art  album  of  interesting  views.  They  are  going  fast.  Write  for  one  now. 
Theyareltee.  S#  L  ALLEN  &  CO.,Box  1 107F  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Tu>o  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


$18.50 


for  this  team  harness, 

cut  from  select  oak-tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft.  long,  IK 
In.  wide,  with  cockeye.  18-ft 
lines;  Hook  A  Terrjt  pads, 

Sle  and  breast  Straps 
Iff  Bar-sal  a.  All  kinds 
of  single  and  double  harness. 


For  12-16 
BALL  BEARING. 

All  steel  disc  harrow,  easiest 
running  A  bent  made.  8 
sizes,  discs  16  or  SO  in.  in 
diameter.  Pay  doable 
yon  get  no  better. 


for  steel  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  ft ;  60  teeth.  2  sec- 
tions; also  3  &  1  sections* 


Buys  this  Steel  Bean 
Cnltirator,  plain,  with  6 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  Id* 


BUYS 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar- 
anteed easiest  running 
a  strongest  made ;  pump- 
ing and  power  mills.  8  to 
10 -ft. ;  also  tanks, pomps,, 
pipe  ^  all  pumping  snp- 
pliea,  Vfe  furnish  com* 
plete  outfits.  Prices  all 
red  need.  Catalog  free^ 
Bon't  fail  to  sea*  for  it* 


$28." 


Send  for  our  Free  336-Page  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


for  Galnmet  check  row  com 
planter  with  automatic  reel  and 
80  rods  of  wire.  Never  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  We 
challenge  the  world  with  this 
planter.  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competit  ion  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  garden. 


Cts. 


Crank  Seeder 

Sows  wheat,  oats,  grass 
seeds,  etc.  4  to  10  acres 
as  hoar.  Works  perfect. 
Usually  retailed  foi  . 
All  Kinds  Seeders. 
Prices  Low. 


58CTriumph 


pWterjl 


for  this 

One-horse  , 

com,  bean,  pea  and 
Garden  Seeder.  Drops 
in  hills  and  drills.  12  ac  a  day.| 
Fertilizer  extra.     Handles  all" 
kinds  of  seed  perfectly. 

Also  Plow8,Cult!vators,Scales(Hay 
Tools,  Carp  enter  A  Blacksmith  Tools, 
Washing  Machines,  Wringers,  etc. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


'S  SEEDS 


NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue"  is 
mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.    Write  to-day,  a  postal  card  will  do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


IT  TAKES  FIVE  CATALOGUES 

printed  In  five  different  languages  to  tell  the  people  of  the  many  points  of 

,  ;    "':  SUCCESSFUL  Incubators  &  Brooders. 

One  200  egg  machine  will  hatch  more  chicks  than  20steady  old  hens  each  time  it 
is  filled  with  eggs.  They  will  be  stronger,  more  healthy  chicks,  too.  These  ma- 
chines will  do  for  you  just  what  they  have  done  for  thousands  of  others.  Write 
for  158  page  Catalog  enclosing  6c  to  pay  postage.  We  ship  machines  and  handle 
correspondence  for  the  East  from  our  new  house  in  Buffalo.  Write  nearest  office. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Box    61,   Pes  Moines.  Iowa,    or  Box    61,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER.     Everything  in  the 

Nursery  and  Florist's  line.  Direct  deal  with  us  will  Insure  you  the  best  and 
'save  you  money.   Mall  size  postpaid,  larger  by  freight  or  express,  safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Try  us.    A  valuable  168  page  Catalog  for  the  asking.    48  years. 
1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORKS  cfc  HARRISON  CO.,  Bo*149a  Palnesvllle,  Ohio. 


LARGE  PROFITS 

A^ITHfllTT  C  A  DIT  A  I  experience  In  soliciting,  please  specify  It.  Yonr  option  of  business  In  your 
'f  I1IIUU1    V/lr  I  1  /TkJL  own  town  er  »li»wb«».  kiinm  Tit  ottiII  4  l>rkp*triok  fe,  SprisgSdA,  Ota 


Others  are  realizing  good  incomes  with  only  glO  or  even  NO  capital 
Invested.  Why  not  you?  Fair  talking  ability  and  earnest  businessambi- 
tlon  required.  We  do  the  rest.  Write  ns  immediately.  If  you  have  had 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money!  Would  you  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business!    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work.  You  can  make  more 
money  drilling  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 

VICTORY 

FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  corn,  cobs  and  all  to- 
gether, and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four  sizes— 
for  one,  four,  six  and  ten  H.P. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
THOS.  ROBERTS 
P.  0.  Boi  91,  Springfield.  Ohio 

g^JUST  NOW 

i  with  grain  atpresentprlces,lsagoodtime 
Uo  save  half  of  It  by  grinding.  The 
jQuaker  City  Grinding  Mill  will 
»do  it.  Crashes  and  grinds  •orn  and  cob, 
and  mixes  any  other  grain  desired  with  i  t 
atoneoperation.  The  doable  hopper  does 
It.  Grinds  all  grains  perfectly.  Runs  easy, 
I  moanted  on  ballbearings.  Sold  on  Trial, 
Send  for  31th  annual  catalogue  No.  I. 
A*  W.  STRACB  A  CO.,  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
The  A*  W.  Slranb  Co.,  Canal  and  Randolph  8te»,  Chicago,  111* 
Also  Western  Agents  tor  "Sm alley"  Powers,  Shellers,  Cotters,  etc 
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paying  traalxreaa.  All  profits  sin—,  U  VM 
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Beautiful  New  Pictures  FREE 


No.  806 


We  have  just  added  to  our  series  of  great  masterpieces  three  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  pictures  ever  painted.  These  are  St.  Cecilia,  an  exquisite  work  of  art;  I 
am  Lord  of  All  I  Survey,  which  is  a  companion  picture  to  Landseer's  famous  Defiance, 
or  Stag  at  Bay;  and  An  Impudent  Puppy,  a  splendid  lifelike  picture  of  two  dogs. 

Supreme 
Quality 

These  are  accurate  repro- 
ductions of  very  expensive 
engravings,  and  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  the  orig- 
inals by  experts.  Many  com- 
petent judges  pronounce  these 
the  most  desirable  substitutes 
ever  offered  for  these  expen- 
sive engravings. 

Large 
Size 

These  pictures,  including 
the  margins,  are  twenty  by 
twenty-five  inches  in  size, 
five  hundred  square  inches. 
They  are  sufficiently  large  to 
preserve  all  the  delicate  ef- 
fects of  the  originals.  With- 
out margins  they  measure 
about  sixteen  by  twenty  inches. 


No.  804 


AN  IMPUDENT  PUPPY 


Size  20  by  25  Inches 


ST.  CECILIA 


Size  20  by  25  Inches 


A  WONDERFUL  ACHIEVEMENT 

Our  reproduction  of  these  masterpieces  marks  a  wonderful  achievement  in  the  realm 
art,  as  it  is  the  first  time  these  pictures  have  been  reproduced  so  they  could  be  offered 
such  popular  terms.    There  is  now  no  reason  why  every  home  may  not  have  the 
ompanionship  of  high-class,  thoroughly  artistic  pictures. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THIS  LIST 


I  

(  The  illustrations  here 
can  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the 
size,  beauty  and 

elegance 
of  the  pictures 


They  are  on  the 
very  finest  picture- 
paper,  ivory-finished, 
heavy  weight  and 
in  every  way 
suitable  for  framing 


NAMES 

INSHINE  AND  SHADOW 
I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY 
ANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 
I  IMPUDENT  PUPPY  . 


ACE  DARLING  AND  HER  FA 
ST.  CECILIA  . 

ARAOH'S  HORSES 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
*N'T  YOU  TALK  . 

>  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 
!  HORSE  FAIR    .  . 
ECTI0N  . 


HER 


OF  ARTISTS 

,  Stone 
.  Cleminson 
.   Landseer  . 
.  Noble 
Carmichael 
Naujok 
Herring  . 
Rieger 
Holmes 
Holmes 
Bonheur  . 
Holmes 


No.  801 

No.  805 
No.  789 
No.  804 
No.  803 
No.  806 
No.  785 
No.  795 
No.  794 
No.  790 
No.  796 
No.  783 


QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  . 
AFTER  WORK 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE 

DELAWARE  . 
THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER  . 
THE  STRAW  YARD  . 
I\  MEM0RIAM 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES  . 
CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  . 
IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  . 


OF  ARTISTS 

.  Lefler  . 
.    Holmes  . 

.  Leutze 

Carter  . 

.  Herring  . 

.  Edwards 

.  Koller  . 

.  Stnart 

.  Schopin  . 

.  Munkacsy 

.  Murillo  . 


No.  786 
No.  787 

No.  797 
No.  798 
No.  799 
No.  800 
No.  791 
No.  792 
No.  793 
No.  788 
No.  784 


THESE  PICTURES  FREE 

We  will  send  any  one  of  these  Pictures  free,  postage  paid,  for  sending 
one  yearly  subscription,  new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  Or, 

We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  either  new  or  renewal, 
and  any  one  of  these  pictures  for  only  35  cents. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  nu  rush  commission  can  If  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 
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AIM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY 


OStage  paid  by  us 
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FREE 
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FREE 
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HANDY  CYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

NEARLY  500  PAGES— OVER  15,000  SUBJECTS 


A  New  and  Wonderful  Book— Illustrated 

For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  good  cyclopedia,  com- 
plete and  reliable  in  every  way,  yet  at  a  small  enough  cost  to  be  within 
the  means  of  every  one.  Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  demand,  but  never  with  the  perfect  success  that  ought  to  be.  At 
great  expense  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  present  a  match- 
less new  cyclopedia  to  supply  this  demand,  and  have  prepared  it  in  such 
quantities  that  it  can  be  supplied  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  a  marvelous  offer.  No  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  country  should 
be  without  this  book,  or  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  it  can  be 
secured  absolutely  free,  as  in  this  offer. 

A  DICTIONARY — A  HISTORY — A  GAZETTEER 

This  unequaled  volume  is  a  complete  history,  a  complete  diction- 
ary, a  complete  gazetteer.  It  will  give  you  the  meanings  of  words 
that 'you  want  to  know  about.  It  will  tell  you  practically  any  fact  in 
the  world's  history,  ancient  or  modern.  It  describes  for  you  all  the 
achievements  of  science,  all  the  important  discoveries,  all  the  world's 
greatest  inventions.  It  tells  you  the  story  of  the  life  of  any  famous 
man  or  woman  that  you  are  interested  in.  Whatever  question  you 
want  answered  you  will  find  the  right  information  on  it  here,  whether  it 
is  some  fact  in  history,  science  or  any  other  branch  of  human  record 
and  knowledge.     It  will  tell  you 

WHO?     WHEN?     WHAT?     HOW?  WHERE? 

and  give  you  practical,  intensely  interesting  information,  such  as  no 

other  book  will  give. 


Order  as  No.  83 


Useful  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Invaluable  for  the  Family,  the  Shop,  the  Farm,  the  School 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  indexed. 

ANY  SUBJECT  IS  INSTANTLY  FOUND 

Although  there  are  more  than  15,000  separate  and  distinct  subjects  in  this  one  volume, 
they  are  all  so  well  arranged  that  any  one  can  be  found  without  the  slightest  delay,  and 
without  any  time  or  effort  wasted  trying  to  tell  where  to  look  for  what  you  want  to  know, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  cyclopedias.  From  cover  to  cover  every  topic  has  its  own  place 
in  one  continuous  alphabetical  arrangement,   making  an  absolutely  perfect  reference-book. 


Examples  of  Subjects 


Under  the  word  "Apple  "  there  is  first  a  brief  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  the  fruit.  Then  follow  the  uses  of  the  apple  in  various  countries ; 
the  value  as  a  food;  the  different  substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  fruit;  the  diseases  and  insects  that 
attack  the  fruit,  and  finally  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  apple-tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  biographical  features  of  the  cyclopedia  take  the  splendid,  concise  history  found 
under  the  word  "Washington."  There  is  the  complete  story  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  "  The  Father 
of  His  Country"  from  his  birth,  in  1732,  down  through  his  many  years  of  service,  both  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  later  as  President,  ending  finally  with  his  death  on  December  14, 1799. 

Under  the  word  "Money,"  for  another  example,  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  article, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  value  of  money,  the  reason  why  metals  are  used  as  money, 
the  different  features  of  standard  and  token  money,  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver,  the  situation  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Bussia  and  China,  and  finally  a  discussion  on  bimetallism. 


A  Complete  Library 

IK  ONE  VOLUME 

A  complete  set  of  costly  library  books  bound  in 
the  finest  morocco  and  housed  in  a  palatial  building 
like  those  of  our  great  cities  could  not  cover  a  more 
practical,  more  interesting  or  more  widely  useful 
range  of  subjects  than  this  one  unparalleled  volume. 
It  is  a  condensation  of  all  the  world's  best  knowl- 
edge boiled  down  and  carefully  written  for  the  ready 
use  of  all  peoples.  It  will  tell  you  briefly,  accurately 
and  clearly  just  what  you  want  to  know.  It  covers 
all  the  best  knowledge  in  the  realms  of 


AGRICULTURE 

MODERN  HISTORY 

BOTANY 

FLORICULTURE 

CHEMISTRY 

GEOGRAPHY 

LAW 

MECHANIC  ARTS 
ELECTRICITY 
MATHEMATICS 
NATURAL  HISTORY 


BIOGRAPHY 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

POLITICS 

HORTICULTURE 

RELIGION 

MEDICINE 

FORESTRY 

WOODWORKING 

DRAWING 

PHYSIOLOGY 

ENGINEERING 


t  We  will  send  this  wonderful  Cyclopedia  free, 
*"  post-paid,  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

*}  We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
^  year  and  this  splendid  Cyclopedia  for  only  40c. 

{When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


TWO  PREMIUMS  TO  ONE  SUBSCRIBER 

Notice  particularly  that  you  can  get  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  and  a  magnificent  picture,  both 
for  35  cents,  as  advertised  on  page  J,  As  a 
special  offer  we  will  send  this  matchless  Cyclopedia 
for  only  15  cents  additional  if  ordered  at  same  time. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Some  Curious  Customs  of  Rural  Japan — By  Jessie  Ackermann 


'Hroughout  the  entire 
Orient  customs  in  the 
same  country  vary  in 
different  localities  to 
so  great  an  extent  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  range  of  affairs  with- 
out contact  with  the 
people  of  different  and 
remote  sections;  hence  a 
custom  that  may  prevail 
extensively  in  a  particular  region  is  not 
only  unknown  but  also  unheard  of  in 
other  parts.  In  visiting  a  distant  sec- 
tion recently  I  observed  some  very  un- 
usual customs  peculiar  to  that  locality. 

THE  PAWNSHOPS  OF  A  COUNTRY  TOWN 

Learning  that  there  were  fifty  pawn- 
brokers in  a  small  town,  I  set  out  to 
inqiiire  how  it  was  possible  for  so  large 
a  number  to  do  a  thriving  business  in 
so  small  a  village.  The  first  place  at 
which  I  called  was  an  old  firm,  where 
the  business  had  been  handed  down  for 
four  generations.  Unlike  our  own 
shops,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  in- 
dicate the  advan- 
tages (?)  of  a  visit 
within.  Without 
sign  or  advertise- 
ment the  customer 
finds  his  way  to  the 
large  room  just  off 
the  street,  and  en- 
ters into  private 
negotiations  for  a 
loan  ux>on  articles. 
Strange  to  say  .  a 
very  large  per,  cent 
of  the  patrons  of 
this  institution  are 
farmers.  When  the 
cold  weather  is 
o  :  er  and  the  scanty 
proceeds  of  the  last 
summer's  crop  have 
been  consumed,  he 
'finds  himself  out 
of  ready  cash  and 
financially  unpre- 
pared to  begin  the 
spring  work.  A ! 
verybrig-ht  thought 
comes  to  him.  He 
gathers  lip  all  the 
winter  bedding; 
cleans,  brushes  and 
renovates  it  ready 
for  use  the  next 
season;  then  casts 
about  to  gather 
such  garments  as 
the  family  can  dis- 
pense with  during 
the  heated  season 
and,  well  ladened, 
makes  his  way  to 
the  pawnshop 
where  he  is  able  to 
realize  ready  cash. 
The  value  of  the 
goods  is  determined 
by  a  standing  com- 
mittee from  the 
pawnbrokers'  guild, 
and  two  thirds  of 
their  value  is 
handed  over  to  the 

farmer  with  the  privilege  of  paying  two 
and  one  half  per  cent  a  month,  the 
rates  having  been  determined  by  law, 
the  interest  of  a  certain  period  being 
collected  in  advance. 

When  harvest-time  is  over  and  the 
fall  tells  of  the  approach  of  colder  days, 
the  farmer  takes  another  trip  to  town.- 
This  time  his  bundle  is  not  so  large. 
He  has  gathered  in  all  the  fishing-nets 
and  the  large  mosquito-net  that  really 
^constitute  the 'only  furnishings  either 
for  house  or  bed  for  the  summer,  and, 
releasing  his  winter  goods,  draws  a 
much  smaller  amount  on  his  summer 
trappings.  There  are  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  never  know  what  it  is  not 
to  have  a  pawn-ticket  in  the  house  for 
most  of  their  earthly  belongings.  One 
broker  told  me  that  there  were  families 
■with  whom. he  had  done  that  sort  of 
business  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  common  practice, 


More  curious  than  this  is  another  cus- 
tom that  is  carried  on  in  the  same  town 
and  neighborhood.  There  are  several 
business  firms  who  keep  on  hand  large 
numbers  of  fatons  (floor-beddings)  ex- 
pressly to  hire  out  to  be  pawned. 
If  the  farmer  has  not  sufficient  bedding 
of  his  own  upon  which  he  may  raise  a 
desired  sum  he  proceeds  to  this  estab- 
lishment where  he  rents  five  fatons  for 
five  dollars,  agreeing  to  pay  ten  sen 
(five  cents)  a  day  for  their  use.  He 
takes  these  at  once  to  the  pawnshop 
and  raises  four  dollars  on  them,  the 
broker  not  knowing  the  real  owner. 

The  rent  is  generally  paid  by  the 
week,  but  the  moment  the  amount  is 
not  forthcoming  the  merchant  comes 
down  upon  the  farmer,  who  gives  up 
the  pawn-ticket,  and  the  broker  is  the 
loser,  but  the  poor  farmer  must  face 
the  law  that  sends  him  to  jail  for  "get- 
ting money  under  false  pretenses." 

USE  OF  THE  STAGE  IN  COUNTRY  PLACES 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  high- 
est form  of  drama  in  Japan  it  is  neces- 


gets  his  only  idea  of  stage  art,  and  from 
which  he  draws  his  conclusions,  putting 
them  in  print  or  rehearsing  them  as 
samples  of  high  acting  in  Japan.  Per- 
haps the  country  theater  is  a  shade 
more  grotesque  than  those  which  flour- 
ish in  the  ports,  but  the  many  uses  to 
which  the  stage  is  put  in  rural  regions 
have  been  undreamed  of  in  other  lands. 

In  many  of  the  small  places  sanitary 
conditions  are  shocking.  The  neglect 
of  unkept  gutters  and  dirty  streets  fre- 
quently breeds  disease  in  a  most  deadly 
form,  sweeping  away  thousands  in  a 
short  time.  When  such  an  epidemic  is 
raging  in  small  places  an  object-lesson 
is  presented  to  the  people  in  a  unique 
way,  and  the  s^age  is  put  to  a  most 
wholesome  use.  Actors  are  called  to- 
gether, the  conditions  of  the  locality 
studied  and  the  cause  of  the  epidemic 
fathomed.  The  troop  at  once  go  to  the 
theater  and  prepare  to  give  a  free  per- 
formance to  the  town  and  country 
people,  who  gather  in  great  numbers. 

If  the  swift  destroyer  chance  to  be 
cholera  all  the  conditions  that  produce 


HOW  MAN  AND  BEAST  ARE  SHOD  WITH  STRAW 


sary  to  be  in  this  country  during  the 
time  when  the  noted  actors  are  per- 
forming. Japan  has  but  two  noted 
men  on  the  stage;  women  never  have 
given  themselves  to  the  profession,  ex- 
cepting in  very  low  resorts.  These  two 
men  have  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
actors,  the  ancestors  of  one  having 
been  traced  back  in  a  direct  line  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
other  claims  to  come  of  stage  stock  for 
nearly,  a  similar  length  of  time.  Noth- 
ing could  be  a  greater  surprise  to  a 
Westerner  than  a  visit  behind  the 
scenes;  a  closer  insight  to  stage  man- 
agement and  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  performance  in  tragedy — a 
phase  of  acting  in  which  they  excel. 

For  something  positively  unique,  one 
must  make  his  way  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, there  to  witness  the  country 
theater.  In  some  respects  it  is  likened 
to  the  port  theater,  where  the  foreigner 


the  disease  are  faithfully  enacted  by 
these  public  benefactors.  Various  con- 
coctions are  taken  freely;  half-cooked 
vegetables,  green  fruits  and  unsavory, 
unwholesome  viands  are  disposed  of  at 
a  rate  most  appalling  to  the  spectator. 
In  order  to  make  it  all  most  realistic 
the  scene  is  set  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
homes  of  the  common  people  amid 
all  sorts  of  unsanitary  arrangements 
put  into  full  and  free  use  for  the 
occasion.  The  thrilling  time  begins  as 
these  numerous  devices  take  effect. 
The  agony  of  the  cholera  victim  is  so 
vividly  depicted  in  groans  and  moans, 
with  movements  suited  to  each  new 
pang  and  intensified  by  horrible  grim- 
aces, that  the  entire  audience  is  almost 
thrown  into  convulsions  of  fear  and  ter- 
ror as  they  contemplate  the  approach 
of  so  grim  a  monster.  The  climax  is 
reached  when,  after  floundering  about 
for  a  time,  the  hapless  victim  is  sup- 


posed to  feel  the  clutches  of  the  last 
enemy  and  in  a  fearfully  real  portrayal 
succumbs  to  the  effect  of  all  this  dis- 
order. The  lesson'  is  a  useful  one,  for 
the  entire  audience  straightway  set 
about  removing  the  cause  and  fre- 
quently thus  avert  calamity. 

STRANGE  BURIAL  CUSTOMS 

Many  are  the  customs  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  and  the  manner  ofi'preparing 
them  for  a  final  exit  from  the  earth. 
The  usual  form  is  to  place  the  remains 
in  a  square  box,  larger  or  smaller  as 
the  case  requires,  but  at  any  rate  the 
size  never  admits  of  m6re  than  room 
for  a  sitting  posture  very  similar  to 
that  assumed  in  life — that  is,  they  are 
placed  upon  their  knees,  the  body 
thrown  back  upon  the  heels  and  the 
head  pressed  forward  from  the  shoul- 
ders. This  is  not  confined  to- class  or 
clan,  to  wealth  or  poverty,  but  is  com- 
mon and  usually  considered  the  proper 
thing.  In  the  section  of  the  country 
where  Christianity  was  first  planted, 
with  it  they  evidently  introduced  the 
foreign  custom  of 
long  coffins,  for  to 
the  present  day  they 
retain  that  form. 
It  is  doubtless  due , 
to  the  fact  that 
two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  per- 
secution failed  to 
crush  out  "the  de- 
spised sect  and  the 
forbidden  faith," 
and  this  relic  of 
early  teaching  sur- 
vived the  attempts. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in 
this  section  alone 
the  long  coffin  is 
used  and  the  dead 
are  stretched  at 
full  length  in  their 
last  sleep.  In  all 
other,  parts,  with 
this  one  exception, 
the  many  sects 
have  adopted  a  uni- 
"  form  shape  and 
kind  of  receptacle 
for  the  remains. 
Because  of  the 
antiquity  of  the 
country  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace 
customs  to  their 
origin  or  to  fathom 
the  cause  of  their 
adoption.  All  that 
can  be  learned  is, 
"Our  fathers  did 
so;  they  never  had 
any  other  way." 
This  explanation 
must  serve  as  suf- 
ficient reason  for 
perpetuating  any 
custom,  no  matter 
how  barbaric  or 
absurd,  and  we 
must  be  satisfied 
with  that  reason 
for  the  custom  of 
which  I  now  write. 
Instead  of  placing  the  remains  in  the 
square  box  at  once  they  are  first  placed 
in  an  open  jar.  This  is  large  and  flar- 
ing at  the  top,  but  decreases  in  circum- 
ference toward  the  bottom,  where,  it 
terminates  in  a  diameter  less  than  that 
of  a  water-pail.  Just  how  the  remains 
are  made  to  fit  the  peculiar  shape  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  this  had  already 
been  done  before  I  ax'rived  at  the  house, 
and  the  jar  was  covered  with  a  wooden 
arrangement  very  like  a  barrel-head. 
The  jar  was  placed  in  the  square  coffin 
and  then  consigned  to  Mother  Earth. 
The  priest  was  unable  to  give  me  any 
information  other  than  that  it  was  a 
custom  which  had  always  prevailed  in 
those  parts;  "their  ancestors  had 
always  done  it"  seemed  a  sufficient  rea- 
son. The  members  of  the  family  said 
only  "custom,"  and  this  is  all  that  can 
be  learned  of  the  gruesome  practice. 
[concluded  on  page  18] 
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I  n  his  annual  message  Governor  Nash 
I  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
is  the  only  institution  in  the  state  of 
whose  governing  board  the  Governor  of 
the  state  and  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  institution  are  members,  and  re- 
commends that  the  law  be  so  changed 
that  the  station  shall  be  under  a  board 
of  control  of  whom  neither  the  Gover- 
nor nor  the  director  of  the  station  shall 
be  members. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  the 
•wiser  arrangement,  for  not  only  is  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  Governor 
to  give  that  close  attention  to  the  work 
of  any  particular  institution  which  is 
necessary  to  taking  an  intelligent  part 
in  its  management,  but  the  very  fact 
of  the  close  association  involved  in 
membership  in  a  board  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment is  sometimes  an  embarrass- 
ment when  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion require  a  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  board. 

Regarding  the  impropriety  of  the 
director's  membership  in  the  board  the 
case  is  even  stronger.  He  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  station,  selected 
because  of  special  qualifications  for  the 
work  in  hand,  and  such  an  officer  must 
have  full  control  over  all  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  if  he  is  to  administer  it 
successfully.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  with  the  privilege  of  voting 
there  is  danger  of  the  assumption  that 
other  members  of  the  board  should 
have  equal  authority  with  him  in  the 
internal  management  of  the  station,  an 
assumption  certain  to  cause  trouble. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  had 
great  prosperity  under  the  existing 
law:  but  it  has  reached  a  period  of  its 
development  when  a  change  in  the  law 
is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  occupy  suc- 
cessfully the  larger  field  of  work  which 
lies  before  it. 

A  bill  to  effect  the  desired  change, 
which  has  the  approval  of  Governor 
Nash  and  the  friends  of  the  station,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture.   Its  main  provisions  are: 

Sec.  409-2.  The  government,  of  said 
experiment  station  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  control,  consisting  of  five 


members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Seriate,  and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  for  five  years,  except  that  those 
first  appointed  under  this  act  shall  hold 
office  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
years  respectively,  the  terms  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Governor  in  their  commissions. 
In  case  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
board  an  appointment  shall  be  made  for 
the  unexpired  term.  The  members  of 
the  board  of  control  shall  be  paid  their 
necessary  expenses  while  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  .their  official  duties, 
but  they  shall  not  receive  compensation 
for  their  services. 

Sec.  409-4.  The  board  of  control  of 
said  experiment  station  is  hereby  con- 
stituted a  body  corporate,  with  the 
power  of  sueing  and  being  sued,  of  con- 
tracting and  being  contracted  with, 
and  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal 
and  of  altering-  the  same  at  pleasure; 
they  shall  have  the  power  to  receive 
and  hold  in  trust,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  said  stationv  any  grant  or 
devise  of  land,  and  any  donation  or  be- 
quest of  money  or  personal  property,  - 
to  be  applied  to  the  general  or  special 
use  of  the  station,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  donor;  they  shall  appoint  a  direc- 
tor of  the  station,  who  shall  be  a  person 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  training 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  scien- 
tific agriculture;  they  shall  adopt  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  station;  they  shall 
fix  the  salaries  and  terms  of  office  of  all 
officers  and  employes  of  the  station; 
and  they  shall  have  power  to  remove 
at  any  time  for  cause,  sustained  by 
written  charges,  any  officer  or  employe 
of  the  station. 

Sec.  409-5.  The  director  shall  haxe' 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  station  in 
all  its  departments,  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  board  of  control  for 
the  efficient  management  thereof;  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  control  he 
shall  appoint  such  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments, assistants  and  other  employes 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  station,  and  shall 
assign  them  to  their  respective  duties. 
The  director  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  any  officer  or  employe  of  the 
station  for  cause,  he  at  once  to  report 
the  same,  with  reasons  therefor,  to  the 
board  of  control  for  final  action. 

1x  a  recent  number  of  "Harper's"  W. 
D.  Howells  writes  of  the  "Common 
Man"  as  follows: 

"If  we  recall  the  names  of  the  Pres- 
idents who  followed  Jefferson,  we  shall 
realize  how  fully  they  illustrated  the 
ideal  common  man,  with  now  and 
then  an  instance  in  which  they  exalted 
it  far  above  the  ideal  of  any  gentle  man, 
except  Washington.  They  were  strong 
men,  men  of  potent  will,  and  whatever 
their  errors,  men  of  a  high  purpose  as 
any  of  the  men  of  gentler  tradition 
who  went  before  them.  If  we  think  of 
Jackson,  of  Lincoln,  of  Grant,  of  Gar- 
field, of  McKinley,  whose  beginnings 
were  all  as  common  as  those  of  the 
average  American  now  earning  his  liv- 
ing by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  we  must 
own  that  they  were,  in  statesmanship 
at  least,  the  equals  of  those  Presidents — 
Pierce  and  Buchanan  and  Hayes  and  the 
two  Harrisons  and  Taylor  and  Polk — 
whose  beginnings  were  less  humble; 
and  it  would  not  be  too  hardy  to  say 
that  they  were  the  equals  of  those 
earlier  Presidents — Monroe  and  Mad- 
ison and  the  second  Adams,  who  ante- 
dated Jackson — and  were  of  the  older 
tradition  of  the  gentle  man,  by  origin, 
by  education  and  by  social  position.  If 
the  claim  of  the  common  man  to  be  as 
sovereign  in  the  republic  as  the  gentle 
man  needed  vindication,  the  chief  mag- 
istrates who  were  most  distinctly  of 
his  order  most  triumphantly  vindicated 
it.  They  stamped  Americanism  with 
his  image  and  sui^erscription,  whether 
ineffaceably  or  not  we  may  not  know 
in  centuries;  but  their  great  lives  hal- 
lowed the  notion  of  humility  of  origin 
and  condition  in  the  hearts  of  most 
Americans  as  something  humanly  dear 
and  sweet,  as  something  divinely 
sacred." 

Ix  ax  article  in  the  "North  American 
Review"  for  January  on  the  "Polit- 
ical Aspects  of  Cuba's  Economic  Dis- 
tress," Hou.  Josiah  Quincy  says: 


"The  close  connection  under  modern 
conditions  between  economics  and  pol- 
itics has  rarely  been  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  by  the  present  phase  of 
the  Cuban  otiestion.  For  three  years 
our  representatives  have  been  dealing 
with  the  island  from  .a  political  stand- 
point, assuming  that  good  government 
would  bring  with  it  the  stability  and 
prosperity  essential  to  make  Cuban  in- 
dependence even -a  hopeful  experiment. 
They  have  only  recently  discovered  , that 
economic  conditions  and  relations  are 
of  more  fundamental  importance  than 
administrative  improvements — that  tar- 
iffs made  at  Washington  have  an  even 
more  vital  connection  with  the  future 
of  Cuba  than  constitutions  framed  at 
Havana. 

-  "But,  as  anything  beyond  temporary 
relief  at  the  best  is  apparently  out  of 
the  question  pending  the  establishment 
of  the  Cuban  government,  we  may  well 
look  ahead  to  the  real  issue  which  un- 
derlies the  whole  situation — the  issue 
which  may  have  to  be  ignored  offieially 
on  both  sides  for  a  short  time  longer, 
but  which  is  none  the  less  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter.  As  the  economic 
question  in  Cuba,  dependent  tipon  her 
external  relations,  is  now  seen  to  be  of 
even  greater  importance  than  .  the 
political  question  of  her  internal  gov- 
ernment, so  this  issue  is,  in  turn,  swal- 
lowed up  in — because  it  is  included  by — 
the  larger  political  question  of  the 
annexation  of  the  island  to  the  Unijted 
States.  With  her  incorporation  into 
this  country  with  the  full  rights  of  a 
state  or  of  an  organized  territory — in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  right  of  freedom 
of  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Union 
— the  economic  question  would  be  set- 
tled for  Cuba,  completely  and  finally. 
Any  other  settlement  must  be  partial 
and  temporary. 

-«> 

"The  present  situation  at  Washington 
indicates  that  it  may  be  necessary,  a 
little  later,  for  Cuba  to  play  her  last 
card  by  asking  for  annexation  before 
she  can  wTin  the  rich  economic  stakes 
for  which  she  is  contending.  Peace, 
plenty  and  happiness  are  the  real  ob- 
jects sought  by  her  people;  her  form  of 
government,  whether  independent  in 
the  fullest  sense  or  only  within  the 
wide  limits  allowed  to  a  state  of  otir 
union — whether  flying  its  own  flag  or 
under  the  stars  and  stripes — is  only  a 
means  to  those  ends.  If  they  can 
better  be  attained- — and  this  can  hardly 
admit  of  doubt — by  the  freedom  of 
trade  with  this  country  which  annex- 
ation, and  nothing  short  of  annexation, 
will  bring — by  the  confidence  which 
this  will  give  to  capital  and  the  stim- 
ulus which  it  will  offer  to  immigration 
— then  Cuba  should  be  wise  and  enlight- 
ened enough  to  grasp  the  substance  of 
prosperity  and  liberty  as  an  auton- 
omous state,  rather  than  cling  to  the 
shadow  of  national  independence  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  her  material  interests. 

"How,  then,  is  political  union,  so  de- 
sirable both  from  a  Cuban  and  from  an 
American  standpoint,  to  come  about? 
It  can  now  coftie  only  after  the  estab- 
lishme.nt  of  a  Cuban  government;  and 
it  is,  doubtless,  desirable  from  a  senti- 
mental standpoint  that  such  a  govern- 
ment should  be  inaugurated,  however 
short  its  life  may  be,  as  well  as  neces- 
sary from  a  practical  starrtrpoint  that 
all  due  forms  of  negotiation  should  be 
gone  through  before  the  consummation 
is  reached.  We  should  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  regard  the  sensibilities  of 
the  weaker  party  ih  effecting  this 
union,  and  to  respect  that  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  free  Cuba  for  which  her  sons 
have  sacrificed  so  much.  We  should  al- 
low Cuba  to  reach  the  conchision  that 
annexation  is  best  for  her  in  her  own 
time  and  in  her  own  way,  provided  that 
the  law  and  order  for  which  we  shall 
still  be  responsible  be  maintained  in  the 
meantime.  But  if  we,  from  our  side, 
and  reg-arding  our  own  interests,  be- 
lieve that  voluntary  annexation  is  the 
only  satisfactory  and  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  has"  vexed 
our  statesmanship  for  generations, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  grant 
as  a  permanent  and  free  gift,  to  a  quasi- 
independent  Cuba,  those\  commercial 
advantages  which  would  constitute  one 
of  her  chief  inducements  for  seeking 
political  incorporation  with  us." 


Current  Agricultural  News  and  Notes 

The  leading  cranberry  states  east  of 
the  "Rockies"  are  Massachusetts.  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin.  Oregon  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  has  three  cranberry  pro- 
ducing- counties,  and  Washington  is  re- 
ported as  having  at  least  two. 

In  counting  the  cost  of  production 
the  extent  to  which  the  crop  exhausts 
the  soil  should  be  considered.  A  crop 
of.  flaxseed,  for  instance,  makes  a  much 
greater  drain  upon  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility than  one  of  wheat,  corn  or  other 
ordinary  farm  crops. 

The  extent  of  the  asparagus  growing 
and  canning  industry  in  California  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  Los  Angeles 
a  company  of  capitalists  has  recently 
purchased  sixty-three  hundred  acres-of 
land  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  aspar- 
agus-raising. 

The  question  of  catch  crops  is  a  most 
important  one.  As  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  to  the  farmers  in  southern 
Illinois  that  the  corn  crop  would  prove 
a  failure  on  account  of  the  drought, 
they  planted  cow-peas  and  secured  a 
yield  of  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Forestry  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
follows:  Protection  of  timber,  lands 
from  destructive  fires,  restricting  the 
cutting  of  timber  to  trees  of  a  certain 
diameter,  protection  of  the  young 
growth,  judicious  thinning,  and  the 
planting  of  seeds  and  cuttings. 

Modern  farming  requires  in  all  de- 
partments a  higher  training  than  has 
been  required  in  the  past.  Every  pro- 
gressive farmer  now  realizes  that  more 
scientific  knowledge  respecting  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  his  occupation  is 
an  essential  element  of  success. 

The  first  shipment  of  prunes  front 
California  was  made  from  San  Jose  in 
1867,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ballou.  It  consisted  of 
only  five  hundred  rjounds,  that  being 
the  total  production  at  that  time.  The 
output  during  the  past  year  in  that 
state  was  737,349  pounds. 

Sixty-four  thousand  acres  are  now  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  the  raisin- 
grape  in  California.  The  city  of  Fresno 
is  known  as  the  "Raisin  City."  Eight 
months  of  sunshine  and  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  accounts  for  the 
success  of  this  growing  industry.  The 
packing-houses  furnish  employment  to 
over  five  hundred  laborers. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  sub- 
experiment  stations  ■  in  several  states. 
It  is  reported  that  a  wheat  experiment 
station  has  been  established  in  Texas 
near  San  Antonio.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one.  Practical  demonstrations  have 
more  weight  with  the  majority  of 
farmers  than  mere  theories,  and  those 
who  live, close  to  an  experiment  station 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
who  do  not. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  not 
less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  imported  fibers  are  converted 
into  manufactured  products  in  this 
country.  This  amount  could  be  much 
increased,  and  it  is  easily  possible  to 
grow  in  this  country  at  least  as  much 
fiber  as  we  are  now  importing. 

Experiment  station  work  in  the  line 
of  more  systemized  feeding  of  live  stock 
ought  to  receive  the  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  American  farmers.  Our  most 
advanced  agriculturists  agree  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  export  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  cereals  instead  of  converting 
them  into  beef,  pork  and  mutton. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  last 
census  shows  that  in  Rhode  'Island 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  grain  produced,  and  a 
proportionate  increase  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  the  poultry-yard,  small 
fruits,  and  general  market-gardening. 
A  much  greater  income  is  being  derived 
at  present  from  the  same  acreage  than 
was  formerly. 
.  The  farmers  in  northwestern  Kansas 
have  a  reliable  "mortgage-lifter"  in 
alfalfa.  It  is  now  conceded  that  wheat 
and  alfalfa  are  almost  certain  crops,  so 
rnuch  so  that  they  are  to«be  absolutely 
depended  on  as  a  reliable  source  of  in- 
come. Other  crops  with  very  few,  if 
any,  exceptions  are  more  liable  to  fail 
than  these. 

The  main  reason  why  more  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  preservation  of 
corn  fodder,  too  much  of  which  is  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste,  is  that  the  stalks, 
leaves  and  husks  constitute  about  forty 
per  cent,  or  nearly  one  half,  of  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  the  plant.     W.  M.  R» 
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Mice  Girdling    It  is  a  good  many  years 
Fruit-trees        since  I  had  the  last  lot  of 
young  fruit-trees  girdled 
and  most  of  them  utterly  ruined  by 
mice.    Such  mischief  is  easily  prevent- 
able.   In  fact,  the  really  progressive 
fruit-grower  of  the  present  day  will 
seldom  have  reason  to  complain  of  in- 
jury to  young  trees  by  mice.  Clean 
cultivation  gives  to  the  mice  no  chance. 
It  is  the  tree  in  sod,  in  weeds,  in  neg- 
lect and  the  tree  with  a  lot  of  coarse 
manure  piled  up  around  its  stem  which 
is  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  mice. 
If  the  young  trees  are  handled  right — 
namely,  the  ground  kept  entirely  bare 
in  fall  and  winter,  and  even  the  snow 
after  every  snow-storm  tramped  down 
around  its  stem — mice  will  not  girdle 
Jhem.    Mice  only  work  under  cover. 
But  why  have  mice  in  the  fields,  and 
meadows    and    orchards?    They  have 
many  natural  enemies,  such  as  hawks, 
owls,  weasels,  crows,  etc.;  but  if  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  number  of 
mice  down  to  a  very  small  figure,  we 
can  easily  get  a  good  cat  or  two  to  as- 
sist.  Keep  the  cats  in  the  barn,  where 
they  can  run  out  or  in  at  pleasure. 
Give  them  nothing  much- to  eat  except 
milk  (we  only  give  ours  skim-milk) ,  and 
no  great  quantity  of  that,  and  let  them 
hunt  for  their  meat.    It  is  true,  cats 
will  also  hunt  birds.    We  have  one 
which  is  a  skilful  hunter  of  pigeons. 
She  might  have  taken  English  sparrows 
without  danger  of  having  me  object, 
although  I  am  more  friendly  disposed 
to  that  much-maligned  bird  than  many 
other  people,  but  to  see  that  cat  sneak 
up  to  where  the  pigeons  were  being  fed 
and  make  a  successful  spring  upon  the 
nearest  of  the  birds,  then  carry  it  off 
under  the  barn  or  into  a  thicket  of 
■evergreens  to  be  feasted  on  at  leisure, 
was  more  than  I  could  stand.     A  charge 
of  dust-shot  forwarded  from  the  muzzle 
of  a  Flobert  gun  at  rather  close  range, 
and  directed  upon  the  cat's  hindquar- 
ters, just  as  she  was  trying  one  of  her 
springs  on  a  pigeon,  has  just  about 
cured  her  of  that  trick.    Yet  we  can 
well  afford  to  give  her  a  bird  now  and 
then  as  a  reward  for  splendid  services 
in  keeping  the  premises  free  from  rats 
and  mice.    There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  in  cats.    Try  to  get  one  that 
is  a  good  hunter.    If  she  should  bring 
up  kittens,  she  will  teach  them  how  to 
hunt  and  get  them  used  to  catching 
rats  nearly  as  big  as  themselves. 


No  cat  in  the  house  for  me,  however, 
to  be  a  useless  and  in  a  measure  a  dan- 
geroiis  pet  for  the  children.    Cats  are 
supposed  to  be  liable  to  carry  infectious 
diseases.    Whether  there  is  much  risk 
or  not,  my  appetite  is  better  when 
there  are  no  animals  of  any  kind  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room.    To  keep  the 
dwelling  free  from  mice  and  rats  is 
therefore  a  task  for  myself  or  some 
other  member  of  the  family.    If  it  is 
the  only  alternative  I  would  rather 
have  a  little  mouse  or  a  small  rat  in  the 
house  than  a  big  nasty  cat.    But  we 
can  usually  manage  to  get  rid  of  the 
undesirable    little    rodents.    No  trap 
ever  invented  works  more  promptly 
and  more  satisfactorily  than  the  com- 
mon figure  4  (so-called).    I  have  just 
caught  the  last  of  a  colony  of  six  good- 
sized  mice,  which  for  a  few  weeks  had 
infested  the  pantry,  in  one  of  these 
dead-fall  traps.    The  first  five  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  fondness  for  pumpkin- 
seeds  in  five  successive  nights.    We  had 
to  keep  the  trap  set  four  or  five  nights 
for  the  last  one,  but  the  animal's  appe- 
tite   finally    overcome    its  suspicion 
aroused  by  the  fate  of  its  mates.  One 
big  rat,  which  we  had  in  the  cellar, 
however,  utterly  refused  to  go  into  a 
trap  of  the  same  kind  but  larger  in  size. 
It  readily  entered  a  box  containing 
winter  eggs  (coated  over  with  vaseline 
and  packed  in  bran)  after  having  en- 
larged, by  gnawing,  a  small  hole  near 
the  bottom.    I  put  another  open  box, 
containing  some  bran  in  its  place,  and 
in  this  placed  an  ear  of  corn  every  night 
for  several  weeks  until  the  rat  had  lost 
all  suspicion  and  fear.    Then  I  put  a 
hinged  cover  on  the  box,  and  had  this 
raised  up  and  held  up  by  means  of  a 
little  stick  and  an  ear  of  corn  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  fall  down  when 
the  rat  worked  much  at  the  corn.  I 


had  the  old,  shrewd  rat  before  I  went 
to  bed  that  night.  It  is  only  a  matter 
ot  skilful  baiting,  some  patience  and  a 
little  ingenuity. 

Qwwi  ry'.iiirt;  i^evc  ..nivc  I  found  more 
genuine  pleasure  and  in- 
spirr.iion  anywhere  than  in  the  close 
contact  with  and  study  of  Nature, 
which  is  only  part  of  the  many  priv- 
ileges and  opportunities  of  people  oc- 
cupied in  rural  pursuits.  I  have  often 
enthusiastically  sung  the  praises  of 
country  life  and  the  vocation  of  farmer 
and  gardener.  The  recent  quotation 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  from  Ashes  and 
Incense"  hits  my  case  exactly.  To  be 
relieved  from  the  "curse  of  toil"  is  not 
my  prayer: 

"But  give  me 

Time  to  fight  the  battle  as  best  I  may; 
And  give  me 

Strength  and  place  to  labor  still  at  eve- 
ning's gi'ay; 
Then  let  me 

Sleep  as  one  who  toiled  afield  through  ill 
the  day." 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  permittee;  to 
"die  in  harness."  As  soon  as  tli3  in- 
firmities of  old  age  shall  prevent  me 
from  toiling,  from  taking  an  active  in-- 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  tne  world  or 
from  being  useful  to  others  around  me, 
I  shall  fervently  wish  to  be  taken  hence. 
I  shall  be  ready  to  go  without  fear  or 
hesitation,  and  even  without  thankless 
speculation  about  the  particulars  of 
what  that  unknown  future  will  bring. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  never  had  any 
burning  desire  to  "be  rich."  My  own 
standing  in  life  has  always  appeared  to 
me  much  more  desirable,  my  own  en- 
joyment of  life  so  much  greater  and 
purer  than  the  standing  and  enjoyment 
of  our  noted  millionaires  that  1  would 
not  have  consented  to  a  change  of 
position  with  any  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Bockefeller,  with  an  annual  income  of 
$30,000,000,  is  reported  to  have  been 
unable  to  eat  a  hearty  meal  since  1891. 
"Tepid  skim-milk  and  crackers  consti- 
tute his  supper,  and  he  does  not  dare 
to  vary  his  diet." 

The  Rich  and  A  writer  in  a  Buffalo 
the  Poor  evening  paper  attempts  to 

show  that  the  advantages 
of  the  rich  men,  our  well-known  mill- 
ionaires, are  more  imaginary  than  real. 

"What  fun  would  your  wife  have 
in  going  bargain-hunting,"  he  asks,  "if 
she  had  $50,000  in  her  piirse  ?  Shopping 
would  soon  lose  its  attractions  under 
such  conditions.  The  poor  widow,  who 
lays  out  a  dollar  for  a  few  candies  and 
little  toys  for  her  children's  Christmas, 
has  a  keener  pleasure  than  the  million- 
aire's wife,  who  orders  what  she  pleases 
and  has  the  bill  'charged.'  And  the  de- 
light of  the  poor  woman's  little  ones 
at  the  receipt  of  the  .gifts  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  millionaire's  children, 
who,  pampered  and  indulged,  are  prone 
to  regard  every  day  as  a  sort  of  Christ- 
mas." It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
average  man,  who  has  acquired  (not  in- 
herited) his  own  millions,  has  wrecked 
-his  constitution  in  their  acquisition. 
"He  cannot  enjoy  those  pleasures  wj,,h" 
he  may  purchase.    He  wor  •■  t 

buckwheat  cakes  ana  .  i  or, 

drink  coffee  for  break*  -dC,  ue  aoer; 
not  dare  to.  He  must  eschew  tne 
Christmas  turkey  and  tne  plum-pudcur  % 
and  the  preserved  fruits,  and  the  oyster 
stew,  and  all  those  delicious  dishs^ 
which  the  poor  man,  with  robust  appe- 
tite,  so  well  enjoys  when  he  teeis  me 
can  afford  a  little  'spread,,  The  iT-ich 
man,  if  he  indulges  in  a  hearty  suppar. 
must  lie  sleepless  througn  the  mgE't 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sleep  3t  the 
laboring  man  is  sweet.  i\eithei  cm  di- 
gestion nor  his  conscience  troubte  bim. 
He  does  not  fear  the  insidious  approach 
of  dyspepsia,  or  appendicitis,  or  pare; 
or  other  terrors  which  beESt  file  -i'-u 
man's  imagination.  His  :  u  ?  is  not 
warped  by  cynicism  miles;  roolishly,  ne 
spends  his  time  envying  his  wealthy 
neighbor.  On  the  whole,  the  poor  man 
lives  a  healthier,  and  consequently  a 
longer  life  than  the  millionaire.  His 
limited  means  may  retrain  tne  form 
and  variety  of  the  ple;>un  ?s  in  which  he 
may  indulge,  but  what  he  does  nave  he 
enjoys  with  a  zest  unknown  to  ti\z 
jaded  man  of  many  affairs,  ^aitee  a,li 
in  all,  the  acquisition  of  great  ^vealtr 
is  not  a  matter  which  should  nouse  tns 
enthusiasm  of  every  one.  There  eve  few 
persons  who  may  enjoy  it  rightly.'- 
*  T. "  Greiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Corn  Culture  Several  inquirers  have 
asked  me  to  tell  more 
about  the  methods  of  preparing  corn- 
land  practised  by  the  farmer  I  wrote 
about  last  November.  I  had  another  chat 
with  him  and  he  said  there  was  not  much 
more  to  tell.  He  has  four  horses,  and 
instead  of  allowing  one  to  rest  while  he 
plows  with  the  other  three  he  uses  all 
four  and  prepares  the  land  for  planting 
as  he  goes  along.  During  the  winter 
the  stalks  of  the  corn  that  was  husked 
in  the  field  are  pastured  down  so  that 
there  is  but  little  left  when  plowing 
time  comes  in  spring.  In  plowing  he 
uses  a  sixteen-inch  sulky-plow  drawn 
by  three  of  his  horses.  The  fourth 
horse  is  hitched  to  a  half-harrow  and  is 
led  along  in  the  furrow  behind  the 
plow.  The  harrow  breaks  up  the  soil 
turned  by  the  plow  and  also  pulls  the 
standirig  stalks  down  in  the  direction 
the  plow  runs,  so  that  they  are  all 
turned  clean  under.''  Instead  of  "killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone"  he  kills 
three.  He  pulls  the  stalks  down,  plows 
the  land,  and  harrows  it  all  at  one  time. 

1  have  seen  two  men  preparing  land 
for  corn  and  using  five  horses,  and  they 
accomplished  no  more  •  than  this  man 
does  with  three.  One  of  the  men  har- 
rowed down  the  stalks  ( on  a  strip  of 
land,  then  went  back  and  harrowed  the 
land  that  was  plowed.  Then  I  have 
seen  a  man  with  a  sulky-plow  and  three 
horses,  and  a  boy  with  a  walking-plow 
and  two  horses,  plow  two  or  three  days, 
then  go  back,  and  while  the  boy  har- 
rowed the  man  would  plant,  and  in  the 
end  they  accomplished  but  little  more 
than  the  one  man  with  his  four  horses. 
This  man  told  me  that  he  had,  when  the 
soil  was  in  just  the  best  condition  for 
planting,  nitched  the  half -harrow  to  his 
sulky-plow,  while  a  hired  man  with  the 
other  ldise  and  a  hired  one  kept  the 
planting  close  up. 

There  are  short  spells  in  almost  every 
spring  when  the  soil  turns  over  in 
splendid  condition  and  can  be  pulverized 
nicely  witn  a  single  harrowing;  it  is  in 
just  the  right  condition  for  working, 
and  if  one  '  can  get  it  prepared  and 
planted  white  m  that  condition  he  is 
almost  sure  of  a  good  stand,  providing 
his  seed  is  good,  and  the  plants  are  sure 
of  a  strong  start.  After  the  corn  is 
planted  the  farmer  above  mentioned 
begins  to  harrow,  first  with  the  teeth 
straight.,  then  with  them  slanting  back- 
ward, and  keeps  going  until  the  plants 
appear.  Then  nothing  more  is  done 
until  the  plants  are  high  enough  to  per- 
mit of  rapid  cultivation. 

He  tells  me  that  ever  since  he  adopted 
the  method  of  preparing  the  land  and 
constant  harrowing  until  the  plants  ap- 
peared, which  he  now  practises,  he  has 
had  no  trouble  with  either  weeds  or 
grass  in  his  corn.  The  soil  is  clean 
when  the  plants  come  up  and  they  in- 
variably get  a  good  start  ahead  of  both 
weeds  and  grass  that  may  appear  after 
the  harrowing  ceases.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve in  harrowing  after  the  corn  is  up, 
because  so  many  of  the  plants  are  de- 
stroy! '  ..  it  io  more  than  two  hundred 
jjnnis  jn  an  acre  are  uprooted  there 
are  at  east  two  bushels  gone,  and  he 
aa;  iound  that  far  oftener  _ive  to  six 
hundred  plants  on  an  acre  destroyed. 
He  says,  "Iveep-the  soil  loose  and  clean 
until  the  coin  comes  up,  then  cultiva- 
tion may  be  delayed  until  it  can  be  done 
rapidly  and  easily." 

&lixeauk4  F0t>(2er  Several  years  ago  I 
said  that  corn-stalk 
sM'edders  were  a  grand  invention 
xoi  icarmers,  and  that  their  use 
won  lo.  increase  until  they  were  as 
common  "s  threshing-machines.  Also 
that  snredded  dodder  would,  in  time, 
r>e  Tiore  largely  used  on  the  farm 
vnan  hay,  especially  for  feeding  cattle 
and  sheep.  I  was  laughed  at  and  called 
a  crank.  To-day  the  men  who  laughed 
the  loudest  and  poked  the  most  fun  at 
me  are  shredding  corn  fodder,  and  are 
as  careful  of  it  as  of  the  best  hay. 
When  the  shredder  first  came  men 
stacked  the  shredded  fodder  like  straw 
from  a  threshing-machine  and  let  the 
stock  run  to  it  hue  straw.  Of  course  it 
got  wet,  heated  and  spoiled.  Shred- 
ding was  voted  a  miserable  failure. 
imt  careful  farmers  shredded  the  fod- 
d«u  when  it  .ytc  ary  and  ran  it  into 
iiiiflii  oaymows  where  it  would  keep 
:t'  v  :<iit  tbev  :!.-cided  that  shredded 
loaaer  was  •=  r  jooc  as  timothy  hay  for 
±eea.  Fred  Grundy. 


Sharpies  Tubular' 

Dairy  Separators. 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  oa  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  112  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 
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TheNew  Century  £?ES2?K5 
Grain  Thresher,  Srand  4Uiet 

The  Matchless  seed  than  any  other 

Clover  Huller,  S$£&SS£^! 

The  A.  &  T.  Farm  and  ^amtrs^d 

Traction  Engines,  TIL™! 

TVia  A  J(rT  are  UV  t0  date  8114  saw 
1 11C  A.  CO  li  trne,  marketable    ff  ■ 

Saw  -  Mills 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 
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SOUND 

Vegetable  Flower  and  Field 

All  Tested, 
Sure  to  Grow. 

^•nd  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Thousands  of  plant- 
ers testify  to  their  merit. 

Packets  for  10  cts. 

As  an  inducement  for  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  , 
try  our  seeds  we  will  send  five  packets,  our  selection, .. 
also  catalogue  and  a  certificate  worth  25  cents,  all  fori 
10  cents.   Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees,  M 
Potatoes.  Ptc,  free.  Don't  miss  it;  write  to-day. 

FORD  SEED  CO., 

Dept.  E  Ravenna,  0. 


BARNES 

SPRAYING 


NeI.iIBr™s,cd  Perfection 


PUMP 


Simplest  and  most  substantial  Pump  in  the  world. 
Made  with  seamless  brass  tubing  without  threads  on 
either  end.    Easily  taken  apart  to  clean.    Does  the 
work  required  quickly  and  effectively — a  pump  that 
is  cheaper  ip  the  "  long  run."    Users  of  Spraying 
Pumps  would  have  none  other  after  trying  Barnes 
Perfection  Pump.    Send  for  free  circular  of  receipts  and 
other  valuable  information.    Send  $2.50  for  samples  and 
agency.    We  manufacture  Iron  Pumps  of  every  bind  for 
farm  use.  Address  The  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 


THE  EUREKA  POTATO  PLANTER 

Is  light,  strong,  weighs  with  fertilizer  at- 
tachment, 285  pounds;  is  light  draft  for 
one  horse;  is  95  percent  correct 
in  its  drop;  will  sow  from  150  to 
700  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre; 
plants  whole  or  cut  seed;  will 
plant  any  depth  required;  is 
made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.    Write  for  Testi- 
monial Circular.    Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
EUltEKA  MOWER  COMPANY,  CTICA,  JS.  Y. 


Every 
one 
Guaranteed, 

tural  implements, 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  neighborhood  need,  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposes?   Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  figure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta.r  Drilling  Machines 

""  do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  1  onger  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  free 
Illustrated  catalog,  price  list,  etc.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 
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f>5  l-Kncino  SURE-HEALING  POWDER 

var  UUf  II IC  Quickly  Heals  Barb-Wire  Cuts, 
Galls,  Sore  Shoulders,  Ulcers  or  ANY  RAW  SORE. 
Money  back,  if  it  Fails  to  Heal.  Postpaid  25c  box. 
SPRINGFIELD  DRUG  CO.,  Dept.  18,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

To  Farmers — Of  ail  the  powders,  liniments,  etc.,  we 
have  ever  used,  Carborine  heads  the  list.  A  cut,  sore 
shoulder  or  back  will  heal  more  quickly  with  Carborine 
than  with  any  other  remedy,  and  we  have  tried  them  all. 
Clean  and  easy  to  use.  You  lose  no  time.  Horses  work 
every  day.— SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A  Pointer  on  Pears 

There  is  one  tree  that  can  always  be  depended 
upoatoyield— STANDARD  KIEFFER  PEARS 

are  hardy,  grow  rapidly,  ripen  late,  are  good  sell- 
ers, produce  enormously.  Large  and  handsome 
fruit;  peculiarly  free  from  disease.  We  sell  noth- 
ing but  smooth,  vigorous,  well-rooted  stock.  Cat- 
alogue describesfull  liueof  trees, strawberries, etc* 

HARRISON  NURSERIES.  Box  28,  Berlin,  Hd. 


Big  Profit  on  Small  Investment 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 


ing  a  wagon  Ecale.  Everyone 
says  so  about  the  OSGOOD.  Best 
materials  and  workmanship.  Simple. 
Accurate.    No  repairs.  Any 
kind  of  beam  or  platform. 
Guaranteed  30  days  trial. 
Prices  and  terms  reasonable. 
75  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  M.  Y. 


The  ONES  THAT  CUT 

No  bruising  nor  crushing, 

convex  and  niOIMDUCDQ 

WEBSTER'S  CALF  illdllUnNLnO. 

Holders  and  everything  required  for 
dishorning.  Catalogue  free. 
OEO^TEBSTEKT  CnRISTIANA,  PA1||| 


IOWAFARMSM.apcer%, 

CASH  BALANCE  I  CROP  TIL  PAID  iwif  HALL  SiouxCjtxUU 


BARNS!  BARNS!  Entirely new and tmi>rove<i system 


Catalogue  fre 


in  BARN  building.  Send  for  Illus. 
JOHN  SCiIEIl>LEE,Ooli! water,  3IIell. 
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OUR  FARM 


Farm  Theory  and  Practice 

Seed  Potatoes. — There  may  be  diffi- 
culty in  securing  good  potatoes 
for  planting  in  the  spring.  One 
cannot  tell  how  much  the  rot 
reduced  the  supply,  but  the  loss  was 
heavy.  There  is  always  a  considerable 
percentage  of  farmers  who  chase  the 
markets,  coming  in  one  year  late  and 
planting  heavily  of  whatever  crop  is 
high  in  price  at  planting-time,  and  there 
may  be  some  increased  demand  on  this 
account.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  an  unusual  per- 
centage of  the  potato  crop  went  into 
storage  last  fall,  the  prevalent  belief 
being  that  prices  would  be  very  high 
next  spring.  The  imports  from  foreign 
countries  have  been  unexpectedly  large 
keeping  the  price  in  seaboard  cities 
within  bounds.  The  crop  of  second- 
crop  seed  in  portions  of  the  South  was 
good,  and  it  will  be  on  the  market  for 
planting.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
forecast  the  future  of  the  market,  and 
I  am  sure  predictions  this  year  are 
guesswork  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Using  Culls. — When  seed  potatoes 
are  high,  the  temptation  is  to  use  culls 
for  planting.  In  a  very  rich  soil  a  weak 
plant  can  be  nursed  along  and  made  to 
yield  well — no  doubt  of  it — but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  use 
poor  seed.  In  potato  growing,  a  stand 
of  strong  plants  is  half  the  battle.  It 
is  best  to  put  up  the  money  necessary 
to  get  choice  seed  for  a  crop  that  re- 
quires the  labor  and  expense  that  must 
be  put  upon  the  care  of  a  potato  field. 

As  the  potato 'thrives  best  in  a  cold 
latitude,  my  preference  is  for  Northern 
seed,  or  else  for  the  Southern  second- 
crop  that  makes  its  growth  in  the  late 
fall.  An  early-matured  crop  in  a  warm 
latitude  does  not  make  good  seed  for 
another  year.  The  heat  has  reduced 
the  vitality,  and  the  material  in  the 
cells  feeding  the  sprout  is  ready  to 
make  growth,  and  the  potato  cannot  be 
kept  from  sprouting  too  early  in  the 
season.  Seed  from  the  North  or  a  very 
late  crop  farther  south,  is  surest  of 
giving  good  returns,  and  if  it  will  pay 
to  plant  potatoes  at  all  next  spring,  it 
will  pay  to  get  the  best  seed.  The 
chances  are  that  a  big  acreage  of  early 
varieties  will  be  planted  if  the  seed  can 
be  gotten.  For  such  varieties  &  richer 
soil  is  required  than  for  later  varieties. 
It  is  poor  policy  to  plant  the  early  va- 
rieties in  a  soil  that  is  not  very  fertile. 
Such  varieties,  as  a  rule,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  the  early  blight  than  some  of 
the  medium  or  late  varieties,  and 
growth  should  be  forced.  Then,  too,  an 
early  crop  should  be  very  early  to  get 
the  best  market,  and  fertility  aids.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  plant-food  becomes 
most  rapidly  available  in  hot  weather, 
and  an  early  crop  gets  the  least  advan- 
tage from  this  source. 

Oats  and  Peas. — The  high  price  of 
feed  causes  us  to  plan  for  rich  feeding- 
stuff  for  next  summer.  North  of  -the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  oats  and 
peas  may  be  made  to  furnish  forage, 
and  this  crop  becomes  the  first  one  for 
spring  planting.  I  do  not  say  that  thisi 
crop  may  not  pay  iarther  south  in  some 
seasons,  but  it  does  not  stand  heat  well. 
The  seeding  should  be  done  as  early  as 
possible.  The  peas — not  the  southern, 
cow-pea,  of  course,  but  the  Canada  pea, 
which  is  a  true  pea  and  delights  in  the 
cold — should  be  drilled  in  deeply.  A 
heavy  log  chain  on  the  hoes  of  a  grain 
drill  will  help  to  bury  the  seed.  Three 
to  four  inches  is  a  good  depth.  Then, 
the  oats  should  be  drilled  in  the  usual 
depth.  For  forage  make  the  seeding 
heavy.  Six  pecks  of  peas,  and  six  pecks 
of  oats  make  none  too  heavy  seeding. 
Some  growers  use  two  bushels  of  oats. 

This  makes  rich  feed,  enabling  one  to 
cut  down  the  grain  ration,  but  it  is  at 
its  best  only  for  a  shor^t  time.  Begin  cut- 
ting when  the  oats  are  in  the  milk,  and 
the  peas  are  forming  pods,  feeding  the 
forage  green.  Within  a  few  days  the 
crop  is  at  its  very  best,  and  must  be 
harvested  soon  if  wanted  for  hay. 

Seeding  to  Clovee. — Why  not  divide 
the  clover  seed,  and  make  two  seedings 
of  the  ground.  There  is  enough  seed 
in  half  the  quantity  commonly  used  to 


give  a  full  stand  of  plants  if  all  lived. 
But  there  is  some  danger  of  loss  by  a 
freeze  where  very  early  seeding  is  done, 
and  there  is  more  danger  from  drought 
in  July  and  August  when  the  seeding  is 
late.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  half  the 
seed  on  the  fields  when  the  surface  is 
checkered  by  frost,  and  before  all  frost 
is  past.  The  seed  will  thus  be  covered, 
and  the  plants  will  be  early.  I  believe 
such  early  seeding  is  the  surest,  the 
plants  being  better  rooted  when  drought 
comes  after  harvest.  But  a  later  seed- 
ing may  do  best — is  best  some  years — 
and  therefore  I  like  to  divide  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  to  be  used,  applying  half  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring,  and  half 
when  all  danger  of  a  freeze  is  past. 

The  Choicest  Seed. — In  extra  re- 
cleaned  seed  every  grain  should  ger- 
minate and  make  a  strong  plant  if  it 
is  in  a  favorable  location.  In  the  aver- 
age grade  omthe  market  there  is  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  seed  that  cannot 
make  strong  plants. -even  if  it  ger- 
minates at  all.  A  dollar's  worth  of  the 
best  and  costliest  seed  an  acre  is  pref- 
erable to  a  dollar's  worth  of  medium 
or  low-grade  seed.  The  strong  vitality 
and  the  absence  of  weed  seeds  combine 
to  make  the  best  seed  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run.  Some  dealers  will  not 
keep  the  best  grade  because  they  do  not 
want  the  reputation  of  being  high- 
priced,  and  if  they  offer  common  stuff 
and  the  best,  customers  compare  the 
two  and  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  cheaper  seed  while  un- 
willing to  pay  the  fancy  price  for  the 
choice  grade.  Economize  in  quantity 
of  seed  an  acre  rather  than  in  quality. 

Medium  Bed  Clover. — We  can  save 
some  grain  this  summer  by  feeding 
clover  just  as  soon  as  the  first  heads 
appear.  When  in  full  bloom,  and  no 
later,  the  clover  can  be  made  into  hay 
rich  enough  to  displace  much  grain. 
The  clover  can  be  made  into  hay  more 
easily  when  it  approaches  maturity,  but 
the  hay  will  not  approximate  grain  so 
closely  in  composition.  There  will  be 
more  woody  fiber  and  bulk  and  there 
will  be  less  nutrition  in  a  given  weight. 

4  David. 

The  "All-round"  Farmer 

I  believe  in  him,  this  well-built,  "all- 
round"  farmer.  In  my  humble  opinion 
he  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  this 
country.  Speaking  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  great  bonanza  farmer  of  the 
Western  prairies,  and  giving  him  all  the 
credit  due  him,  I  still  believe  the  general 
farmer  holds  the  palm  for  real  success 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  Why? 

When  a  great  drought  strikes  the 
country  who  is  in  sorest  trouble?  The 
man  who  has  all  his  land  in  wheat  or 
corn.  The  failure  leaves  him  stranded. 
A  cry  of  distress  goes  up  from  him. 
His  season's  work  has  been  swept  away. 
The  man  who  plants  his  farm  to  pota- 
toes or  beans  or  any  one  crop  feels  the 
stress  of  failure  far  more  than  the  one 
who  has  fields  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
a  number  of  kinds  of  crops.  If  the 
potatoes  fail  he  still  has  something  else 
to  fall  back  on. 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of  this 
matter.  The  small  farmer  is  able  to 
give  his  crops  better  attention  than  the 
one  who  has  everything  invested  in  one 
kind  of  grain  or  vegetable.  The  work  does 
not  come  along  all  at  one  season.  There 
is  a  gradual  approach  to  the  time  of 
harvest.  By  the  time  one  crop  is  out  of 
the  way  another  comes  on.  The  same 
way  about  harvesting.  One  crop  may 
be  cared  for  before  another  begins  to 
crowd.  The  result  of  this  is  more 
thorough  cultivation,  farms  are  kept  in 
better  state  of  tilth,  and  there  are  more 
satisfactory  returns  all  around. 

Then,  too,  it  not  infrequently  occurs 
that  one  crop  may  be  produced  at  a 
loss.  The  price  for  the  season  may  be 
so  low  that  after  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  reckoned  up  there  is  little  or 
nothing  left  for  the  farmer.  Here  the 
general  farmer  has  his  neighbor  at  a 
decided  advantage.  It  is  very  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  every  farm  commodity  it  at  a 
low  ebb  in  the  market.  When  corn  is 
low,  potatoes  may  bring  a  good  price; 
or  hay  or  wheat  may  be  selling  well; 
there  may  be  some  stock  to  turn  off  or 
wool  may  be  "up;"  pork  may  be  "doing 
well"  or  fruit  may  be  at  a  paying  figure. 
Something  is  coining  in  from  all  these 
sources,  whereas  the  specialist  must 
either  buy  what  he  needs  outside  oi  iiis 


Bo.  3034. 
Buggy.  Price 
*S9.SO.  Shipment 

from 

Columbus. 


To  $  aveTwo 
profit^ 


No.  5016.  P»rk 
Surrey.  Price 
$67.90.  Shipment 
from  Columbaa.  i 


Our  system  of  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  customer  is 
saving  the  carriage  buyers  of 
the  country  many  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year.    Our  business 
is  more  extensive  than  any  other 
similar  concern  in  the  world."  We 
are  shipping  buggies,  surreys,  phae- 
tons and .  all  kinds  of  high  grade 
vehicles  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Every  day  we  receive  testimonials 
from  satisfied  buyers  who  realize 
what  they  gain  and  what  they  save. 
We  want  to  make  a  customer  of 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who 
uses  a  carriage  of  any  kind — and 
we  believe  we  could  do  it  if  we 
could  get  our  catalogue  into  their 
hands  and  show  them  how  much 
they  would  save  by  a  comparison 
of  our  prices  with  those  of 
I  local  dealers.  A 


If  you  contemplate  buying  a 
carriage  write  us  for  catalogue. 
The  prices  and  illustrations  shown 
in  this  advertisement  are  samples 
of  our  stock — but  there  is  a  large 
assortment  to  select  from.   We  guar- 
antee satisfaction — if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  purchase,  you  can  re- 
turn it  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges 
both  ways.    We  also  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  all  kinds  of  harness,  robes 
and  other  horse  accessories  on  which 
we  can  quote  you  low  wholesale 
.  rates.    Better  write  to-day. 

i       THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE 
vk  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

3B.        COLUMBUS,  O.  P.  O.  Box  T?2, 
^  Or  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO. 
P.  O.  Box 

64. 
a    Write  to 
WL  nearest 
office. 


No.  2082.  Runabout.  Price 
945.60.  Shipment 
from  Columbus. 


Buy 

^  j  roii)  tt)e 
M  a  k  e  rjr 


No.  604. 
Team  Haroens. 
Price  #31.60. 


DAIRY  COWS 

MILK  IS  INCREASED 
AND  MORE  BUTTER 

Is  b  positive  certainty  where 

PRATTS  FOOD 

IS  FED 

IT  ALSO  MAKES  CALVES  PROFITABLE 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it,  or  write 
us  for  50-page  book  on  Cattle, 
Horses,  Hogs  and  Poultry,  free 

25c.  Package  by  mail  25c. 

STATE  IF  FOR  ANIMALS  OR  POULTRY 

MENTION  THIS  PAPEB 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.PHILA.PA 

ESTABLISHED  3  0  YEARS. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds 


Clover  and  Timothy 
Beardless  Spring  Barley 

"VVe  are  reeleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Reeds  and  do  not 
mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Clover.  Write  for 
Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  Seed  Catalog,  .mailed  free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


IF  IT'S  A  BANKER" 

It'sthe  Best  Root  Cutter, 

for  it's  the  only  one  which  cuts  all 
kinds  of  roots  into  fine  palatable, 
non-cnokeable  food,  taking  out  all 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.  We  make  them  in 
sevensizesforhandand  power.They 
will  help  out  wonderfully  in  this 
season  of  short  feed.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  We  are  the  largest  root 
cutter  makers  in  the  world. 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  YpsUanti,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Choicest  new  and  staple  varieties,  hy  mail  or  express, 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition.  Our  catalog 
is  authority  on  the  subject.  FKKK,  write  for  it  to-ilay. 
SL  UUMKUltU  COHl'AMf,  Box  1012,  Cuj  ulwgtt  t'alb,  Olilo. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

fit  every  requirement  for  every  class  of  farming 
and  feeding.  This  one  is  a  power  and  grinder 
combined.  We  have  others,  various  sizes,  both 
sweep  and  power.  All  are  fast  and  easy  grinders. 
Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  small  grains,  in- 
cluding Millo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  50  before  you  buy  a  mill. 

THE  F00S  MANFd.  C0.f  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


50c  SEED 

DUE  BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and-we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
Dae  Hill  and  plan  good  for  60c  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  I  U EE.  Your  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
Seed  Gardens.    Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

i  100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

.on  above  plan.   Write  quick.   Send  names 
Lof  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.   $ioo  cash  for  j 
best  list.   See  the  catalogue. 
^Hurry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd.  . 
Box  43.    Bay  City,  mica. 


SPRAYER 


Write  for  fuil  details.    For  the 
garden,  farm,  poultry  house,  barn, 
orchard,  etc.  Self -ope rating.  You  hold 
the  hose — the  Sprayer  does  the  work. 

Exterminates  Insects  from  Vegetables, 
Sprays  Trees,  Showers  Gardens,  Washes 
Carriages,     Cleans   Windows.      Our  new 

"Kant-KIog"  Nozzle 

IS  A  DANDY.     CAN  BE  USED  ON  ANY  SPRAYER 

SPECIAL  OFFER;  For  next  10  days  to  introduce  this 
wonderful  new  nozzle  we  will  send  sample  and  take 
your  old  nozzle  as  part  pay.  Agents  make  big  money. 
Rochester  Spray  Pamp  Co.*  11  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


HOOSIERBOYS 

Simple,  easily  operated,! 
rapid,  strong  and  durable.  | 
Builds  cattle, horse, hog, sheep  I 
or  poultry  fence  at  the  loweBt  j 
possible  cost.  'MACHINES 
GUARANTEED1.  Wire  fur- 
nished farmers  at  wholesale.  I 
For  full  information,  address  | 
Dept.  D,  Hoosier  Boy  Fence  i 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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B  tt  m  Kg  ^^^^7^>  I       I       in  throe 

Ba  flsj  ^^feJfetJ       I  sizes. 

Is  so  essential  during 1 
the  Summer,  that  no  one 
should  he  -without  it. 
]>ORSCH  Double  Kow 
ICE  PLOW  cuts  Taster,  easi-' 
er,  and  with  less  expense  than  auy 
other  plow  made.   Cuts  any  size  cake  and 
depth.    Pays  for  itself  in  two  days.    For  Eastern  States  we  ship 
direct  from  Albany,  N.Y.   Ask  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

JOHN  D0RSCH  &  SONS,  220  Wells  St., Milwaukee.Wis. 


NO  HUMBUG  3  Pe^eonT°ols 

Humane  Swine  V  Stock  Marker  and  Calf  Deharnor. 
Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from  rooting.  Makes  48  dlffereat 
ear  marks,  large  or  small.  No  change  of  blade.  Extracts 
Horns.  Testimonials  free.  Price  |1.6u,  or  send  fl.UO,  gel 
It  on  trial.  If  It  suits,  send  balance.  I'at'd  Apr.  23.  IDOL 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


WE 


pay  $15  a  Week  and  io  per  cent 

commission  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  Pasture 
Stork  Food.  Farmers  preferred.  Send  25c.  for  sam- 
ple box.  or  2f .  stamp  for  full  particulars.  PASTIRE 
STOCK  FOOD  CO.,*i2b  Royal  Ius.Bldg.,  CHICAGO  ' 
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particular  line  or  wait  for  another  sea- 
son to  roll  round  and  bring  it  to  him. 

But  perhaps  the  best  part  of  general 
farming  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
brings  to  him  who  engages  in  it  an  all- 
round  development  which  cannot  be 
gained  in  any  other  way.  It  is  worth 
something  to  a  man  to  understand  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  growing  all  that 
the  diversified  soils  and  climates  of  the 
country  are  able  to  produce.  The 
capabilities  of  farming  are  constantly 
becoming  greater.  They  are  also 
changing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  only 
a  comparatively  little  while  ago  that 
the  silo,  for  instance,  came  into  exis- 
tence. We  have  found  that  we  can  no 
longer  depend  entirely  upon  crar 
meadows  for  food  for  our  cattle. 
Changing  conditions  have  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  possibilities  of 
raising  grass.  It  is  no  small  task  to 
understand  how  to  properly  grow,  care 
for  and  use  a  great  field  of  silo  corn.  A 
different  kind  of  knowledge  is  re- 
quired to  grow  potatoes  or  fruit 
successfully.  Dairying  also  calls  into 
play  still  another  set  of  faculties. 
Of  this  the  specialist  knows  com- 
paratively nothing.  He  knows  how 
to  grow  one  particular  kind  of  crop,  but 
of  the  wider  education  which  general 
farming  requires  he  knows  compara- 
tively nothing.  And  this  broader 
knowledge  the  times  demand  of  him 
who  desires  success  in  its  true  sense. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
variety  of  crops  growing  on  the  farm 
devoted  to  general  farming  which  does 
not  attach  to  special  farming.  The 
fields  of  corn  verging  toward  maturity 
harmonize  pleasantly  with  the  waving 
oat  or  wheat  fields.  The  acres  in  pota- 
toes, fresh  in  their  coats  of  green,  give 
variety,  while  the  orchards,  bending 
under  their  weight  of  fruit,  form  a  most 
enchanting  picture.  And  this  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
effect  thus  produced  on  the  heart  of 
him  who  has  had  a  hand  in  sowing 
and  cultivating  the  crops,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  passed  by  lightly.  For  it 
is  not  all  of  life  to  live  and  make 
money.  The  culture  of  the  heart  which 
ought  to  go  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
is  in  many  ways  most  valuable  of  all. 

Young  people  on  the  farm  are  very 
susceptible  to  influences  which  do  not 
affect  those  of  older  years.  Their 
future  is  largely  determined  by  the  im- 
pressions of  youth.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  beauties  of  the  farm 
devoted  to  general  farming  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  heart.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  wean  away  from,  or 
produce  an  attachment  for,  the  country 
and  its  life.  It  seems  to  me  this  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  farm  ought  to 
be  so  attractive  that  our  boys  and  girls 
would  love  it  and  be  drawn  toward  it 
as  a  home  for  all  their  lives.  Then  the 
shop  and  the  factory  would  lose  their 
supreme  charms.  We  would  have  the 
help  and  comfort  of  our  children  as  we 
come  up  to  old  age.  Life  would  then 
be  less  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  than  it  is 
now  when  we  look  forward  to  gray 
hairs  alone  on  the  farm. 

So  we  plead  for  the  general  farmer. 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 
d 

A  Thoroughly  Prepared  Seed-bed 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  thoroughly 
prepared  seed-bed?  First,  the  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  soil  to  a  proper 
depth.  What  depth  that  may  be  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself. 
Six  inches  would  be  rather  shallow  in 
some  sections  and  four  inches  would  foe 
deep  enough  in  others.  To  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil  is  the  proper  work  of 
the  plow,  and  whether  the  plowing  be 
deep  or  shallow,  the  more  thoroughly 
the  portion  turned  is  pulverized  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be.  The  object  of  this  pul- 
verization is  to  give  the  rootlets  of  the 
plants  an  opportunity  to  anchor  them- 
selves in  the  soil  and  get  the  abundant 
nutriment  necessary  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  plant.  The  little  rootlet 
cannot  get  any  good  out  of  a  clod,  nor 
can  it  reach  over  across  the  space  be- 
tween clods.  It  must  have  food  for 
every  one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
of  its  length,  and  must  have  that 
readily  available;  hence,  the  necessity 
of  such  a  thorough  and  minute  pulver- 
ization of  the  soil  as  will  not  only  bring 
it  into  close  contact  with  the  roots,  but 
will  increase  its  water-holding  capacity. 

The  water  is  found  in  a  film  around 
each  minute  particle,  and  the  more  paro- 
tides there  are — that  is,  the  finer  the 


soil  has  been  pulverized — the  more  films 
of  water  and  the  more  water  in  the 
soil.  .  ;  .  .  .  The  first  condition, 
therefore,  is  a  thorough  pulverization 
of  the  soil. 

The  next  characteristic  of  a  good 
seed-bed  is  close  contact  of  the  turned 
furrow  with  the  subsoil  beneath.  Why? 
Because  no  furrow-slice,  however  thor- 
oughly comminuted,  can  hold  anything 
like  the  amount  of  watej:  necessary  for 
the  plants  that  grow  in  it;  hence,  it 
must  be  in  close  mechanical  contact 
with  the  subsoil  in  order  that  water 
may  be  pumped  up  from  below  by  cap- 
illary action  and  thus  be  made  available 
for  the  plant.  To  plow  a  field  and  then 
let  it  lie  without  subsequent  pulveriza- 
tion and  impaction  to  make  this  con- 
nection with  the  subsoil  below  is  simply 
to  dry  it  out.  The  lump  cannot  hold 
water,  the  air  has  free  access  to  it,  the 
beating  rains  form  a  crust  on  top,  and 
the  result  is  a  waste  of  moisture  in- 
stead of  conservation  and  the  drying 
Out  of  plants  because  water  cannot  be 
pumped  up  from  below. 

The  third  thing  necessary  is  the 
mulch  of  dry  dirt  on  top.  Why?  Be- 
cause this  mulch  of  dry  dirt  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  pumped 
up  into  the  lower  furrow-slice.  It  acts 
just  like  a  mulch  of  straw  or  leaves, 
shutting  off  evaporation  and  enabling 
the.  plant  to  use  much  the  larger 
portion  of  it.  There  will  be  some 
evaporation,  but  when  there  is  good 
capillary  action  below  and  evaporation 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  it  is  a  very 
dry  time  indeed  in  which  a  full  crop 
cannot  be  grown.  A  beating  rain, 
forming  a  crust  and  thus  restoring 
capillary  action  at  the  top,  wastes  the 
water  below  and  injures  any  crop  that 
may  be  grown  on  that  land. 

This  explains  the  benefit  of  harrow- 
ing winter  wheat  or  rye  in  the  spring, 
which  should  always  be  sown  in  drills 
in  order  that  it  can  be  harrowed,  thus 
breaking  up  the  crust,  destroying 
weeds,  and  conserving  soil  moisture. 
It  also  gives  the  reason  why  corn-stalk 
ground  disked  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible  afterwards  breaks  up  mellow 
with  plenty  of  moisture,  while  if  left 
undisked  it  breaks  up  cloddy.  It  ex- 
plains why  corn  that  is  continuously 
harrowed  during-  a  dry  season  main- 
tains its  green  color  and  continues  it's 
growth,  while  if.  not  continuously  cul- 
tivated it  shrivels  up  in  the  daytime  and 
fails  to  recover  as  fully  as  it  should 
during  the  night. — Wallace's  Farmer. 

a 

Feeding  Wheat 

The  best  form  in  which  to  feed  wheat 
is  to  roll  or  grind  it  into  a  coarse  meal. 
It  may  then  be  fed  alone,  or  mixed  with 
corn-meal  or  ground  oats.  When 
ground  fine  it  is  pasty  and  adheres  to 
the  teeth,  gums  and  cheeks  so  that  it 
is  not  so  readily  masticated  or  eaten. 
In  the  form  of  a  coarse  meal  it  is 
relished  by  all  animals.  It  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  attacked  by  the  digestive 
processes  whether  thoroughly  masti- 
cated or  not,  and  in  most  cases  it  gives 
the  best  results.  Dr.  Gilbert  appears  to 
have  obtained  better  results  from  whole 
than  from  ground  wheat  when  fed  to 
sheep. — Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

Correspondence 

Feom  'Tennessee. — I  have  lived  here  about 
twelve  years,  and  never  had  a  failure  in 
crops.  The  soil  is  of  red  clay  and  well  pro- 
ductive. There  are  a  few  well-improved 
farms  of  from  110  to  270  acres  for  sale  at  fair 
prices.  There  are  about  one  hundred  North- 
ern families  here.  The  county-seat  is  Win- 
chester with  a  population  of  2,000.  T.  J.  K. 

Winchester,  Franklin  County,  Tenn. 

From  Virginia.— Midland  is  fifty  miles 
southwest  of  Washington,  D.  C,  In  Fanquier 
County,  which  is  famous  for  its  fine  horses 
and  cattle.  The  northern  part  is  hilly  and 
adapted  to  blue-grass,  the  southern  is  level. 
We  raise  all  kinds  of  grain,  grass  and  fruits 
nere.  Our  crops  are  never  so  large  as  in  some 
otner  places,  but  crop  failure  is  unknowD 
and  markets  are  always  good.  This  part  of 
Virginia  was  settled  very  early.  An  old  mill 
near  here,  dated  on  the  stone  1712,  still  grinds 
corn  for  the  people.  We  came  here  from 
Illinois  fifteen  years  ago  for  health  and  found 
it,  and  also  a  much  better  country  than  we 
expected.  We  generally  do  our  plowing  in 
winter.  Corn  planting  lasts  from  April  15th 
to  June  10th;  wheat  sowing,  September  10th 
to  November  10th.  We  need  not  hurry  as 
much  as  in  some  other  places,  but  we  don't 
advise  a  lazy  man  to  come  here  to  get  rich. 
We  have  too  many  lazy  farmers  here  now.  I 
have  been  reading  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  sixteen  years  and  call  it  good.     B.  B.  S. 

Midland,  Va. 


Beardless  Barley 

Is  prodigally  prolific,  yield- 
ing in  1901   for  Mr.  Wells,  i 
Orleans  Co.,  New  York,  109 
bushels  per  acre.  Does  well 
everywhere.    That  pays.  1 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  200  to  300  bus.  per  acre. 
Salzer's  Oats  are  war- 
ranted to  produce  great 
yields.  The  TJ.  S.  Ag.  Dept.  , 
calls  them  the  very  bestl 
That  pays. 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  250  bus.  per  acre,  is  I 
extremely  profitable  at  pres- 
ent prices  of  corn.  Salzer's 
seeds  produce  everywhere. 

Marvel  Wheat 

yielded  iu  30  States  lastyear 
over  40  bus.  per  acre.  We  also 
have  the  celebrated  Macca-  i 
ronl  Wheat, which  yielded  | 
on  our  farms  63  bus.  per  acre. 

That  pays. 

Speltz. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on 
earth — 80  bus.  grain  and  4 
tons  magnificent  hay  per 
acre.   That  pays. 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  possible  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  at  a 
cost  of  but  lc  a  lb.  Marvel- 
ously  prolific,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermls. 

Most  wonderful  grass  of  ! 
the  century.  Produces  6 ton»  I 
of  hay  and  lots  and  lots  of 
pasturage  besides  per  acre. 
Grows  wherever  soil  is 
found.  Salzer's  seed  is 
warranted.    That  pays. 

810.00  for  10c. 

We  wish  you  to  try  our 
great   farm   seeds,  hence 
offer  to  send  10  farm  seed 
'  samples,  containing  Thousand 
Headed  Kale,  Teosinte,  Rape, 
'  Alfalfa,  Speltz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
r$10.00togetastart)  together  with 
our  great  catalog,  for  10c  postage. 


JohnA5alzer5eedCoLA^SSE 


GOOD  SEEDS  CHEAP 

BEST  in  the  world. 

None  better,  and  none  lower  price. 
Great  Big  Catalogue  FREE. 

-  Nice  big  Pictures  of  every  variety. 
_  Seeds  lc.  per  pack'g  &  up.  A  big  lot 
of  extra  pack'gs;  new  sorts  presen- 
ted FREE  with  every  order.  Buy 
.  direct  from  the  Grower  to  get  Good  Seed, 

^Sendforbig  FREE  BOOK. 

■R.H.SHUMWAY 

IS  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


BUY  THE  "GORDON" 

and  get  the  best latepeaohgrowu.  Large  Bia«, 
beautiful  yellow  color.  Arm  texture  and  de- 
licious flavor.  Strong ,  vigor  out ,  hardy  tree 
and  &  good  beared.  Itis  a  long  keeper  and 
a  good  shipper.  Also  apples,  pears,  etc. 
New  catalogue  free. 

Harrison'sNurserles,Boi28<  Berlin, Md. 


SENT  FREE  FOR  TRIAL 

This  excellent  variety  bears  abundantly  of  large, 
bright  red  Tomatoes,  very  smooth,  and  of  deli- 
cious flavor.  It  is  extremely  early,  and  entirely 
free  from  rot.  The  plants  stand  up  like  a  tree, 
without  support  of  any  kind. 

FINCH'S  PERFECTION  LETTUCE 

The  finest  Lettuce  in  existence.  It  does  not  head 
like  some  varieties,  hut  forms  large,  bush-like  plants 
which  are  always  very  crisp  and  of  fine  flavor. 

SPECIAL  OFFEK:  In  order  to  give  every 
reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fibeside  an  opportunity  to 
test  my  Tree  Tomato  and  Perfection  Lettuce  I  will 
send  a  packet  of  seed  of  each  variety,  also  a  packet  of 
CARNATION  POPPIES,  beautiful,  brilliant 
flowers  of  every  imaginable  shade  and  color,  together 
with  my  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1902  FREE 
to  anyone  inclosing  six  cents  in  postage-stamps. 
Address  plainly,  before  you  forget  It, 

FRANK  FINCH,  Box  D,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


WILBURS  FOOD 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  DAY 


T  FREE At  °"r 


Expense 


Wilbur's  Food  is  the  standard  of  perfect  ion  for  cows,  horses, 
hogrs,  sheep  and  poultry.  More  feeds  to  the  pound,  more 
value  for  the  money.  Now  used  by  thousands  of  intelligent 
farmers.  So  positive  are  we  of  its  merits  that  we  will  send  any 
farmer  who  will  agree  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial,  a  full  sized 
$1.00  package  free.  Simply  say  how  much  stock  you  have, 
number  of  acres  in  your  farm,  and  expresss  office;  and  address 
plainly,  Wilbur  Seed  Meal  Co.,  201  Second  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


VICTORY 

FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  corn,  cobs  and  all  to- 
gether, and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four  sizes— 
for  one,  four,  six  and  ten  H.P. 
"Write  for  catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS 
P.  0.  Box  91,  Springfield,  Ohio 


25,000 


SEED 

AND 
PLAINT 


ORDERS 


I  am  giving  away  25,000  presents  (some  worth  840.00) 
absolutely  free  with  orders,  and  you  can  just  as  well 
have  one.  Entirely  new  plan  just  out;  will  please 
everybody.  Seed  Book  and  List  of  Presents  to 
select  from— FREE. 

P.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  25,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 

This  famous  fence  is  woven  of  best  steel  made  more  dur- 
able by  heavy  galvanizing.  Every  rod  is  guaranteed.  When  It 
is  put  np — tight — your  fence  troubles  are  ended  for  all  time. 

E L L WO O D  wiere  FENCE 

stands  heat  and  cold,  storms,  bulls,  boys,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 
Made  in  six  heights,  from  18  inch  to  58  inch.  Styles  for  all  purposes. 
Best  and  cheapest  diamond  mesh  wire  fence.  Get  prices.  Sold 
in  every  town.  If  not  handled  by  your  dealer,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago, 
New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Denver. 


Our  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Trees,  Etc., 

advertise  themselves.  The  best  always  cheapest.  Try  us,  our 

floods  and  prices  will  please  you.  We  have  hundreds  of  car 
oads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Plants,  etc^  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Our  Catalogue,  an 
elegant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  tellB  it  all, 
Free.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little 
money.  48  years.   44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  150,  Painesville,  O. 


B¥  T  Tfc  1""?  T~?  9  CT  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 
■    I  |V  |""\    ^    in  the  World.    8@"In  buying 

W'  *  ^*  ^-J    BURPEE'S  SEEDS  direct  by 

mail  you  get  your  money's  worth  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 
have  your  choice  of  Rare  Novelties  for  1902,  which  cannot  be  had  else- 
where. Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  Catalogue — 
FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.       W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Absolutely  Safe  From  Fire  and  Water. 

"Where  are  your  valuable  papers?  Stowed  away  in  some  old  desk,  table  or  cupboard?  That  Is 
not  prudent,  nor  is  it  economy,  when  you  can  get  this 

FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF  SAFE 

without  any  cash  outlay.  Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "Battles'  Plan,"  and  learn  all  about  this 
and  many  other  valuable  premiums  given  for  selling  Battles'  Seeds.  Everybody  buys  seeds.  Why 
not  sell  them  and  build  up  a  business  of  your  own?  A  few  hours  work  "will  secure  the  premium. 
Will  pay  in  money,  if  you  prefer.   Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Dept.  D,  ROCHESTER,  M.  Y. 


Behold  The  Hen  Doth  La,y  An  Egg. 

Her  part  of  the  work  is  done,  then  we  take  care  of  that  egg  with  the 

Successful  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

^"^^'^  turn  it  intoa  strong,  vigorous,bread-winningr 
chicken,  that  will  work  for  a  living'  around  the  farm  yard.  Here's  something 
new  in  catalogues—  5  different  editions,  in  5  different  languages.  English 
edition  sent  for  4  cents ;  others  free.  Covers  the  poultry  question  like  a  blanket. 
OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  61  Des  Moines,  la.,  or  Box  61  Buffalo.N.Y. 
 Write,  to  nearest  office.   You  will  save  time  and  money. 
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THE  FARM  AfNO  FfRBSIDB 


Febrttae-s  1,  1902 


Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

What  to  Plant. — A  reader  in 
Ohio  asks  me  to  give  in  these 
columns  a  list  of  seeds  that  I 
intend  to  plant  the  coming- 
season.  For  some  years  it  has  been  my 
habit  to  give  at  this  time  of  the  year  a 
review  of  the  seed  and  nursery  cat- 
alogues as  they  come  to  my  table  un- 
solicited, and  to  mention  the  newer 
things  which  they  have  on  their  list, 
giving  my  own  experience  concerning 
them  as  far  as  I  had  a  chance  tQ  try 
them.  This  year  I  may  content  myself 
■with  giving  a  list  of  the  good  varieties, 
old  or  new,  such  as  I  am  willing-  to 
plant  for  my  own  table  and  market. 
The  same  reader  (E.  J.  G.)  says:  "I 
have  been  growing  onions  since  the 
publication  of  the  New  Onion  Culture 
with  great  pleasure  and  some  profit, 
and  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  ycmr 
notice  in  the  Farm  and  Fieeside  of 
that  splendid  onion,  the  Gibraltar. 
Without  the  Farm  and  Fireside  I 
■would  not  have  known  of  its  existence. 
I  often  find  in  its  columns  some  article 
worth  to  me  more  than  it  costs  for 
many  years'  subscription.  I  am  now 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  my  pride  and 
pleasure  in  growing  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  only  limited  by  my  knowledge, 
which  I  am  trying  to  increase  by  read- 
ing books  and  making  experiments." 

We  are  never  getting-  too  old  to  learn 
and  take  an  interest  and  pride  in  use- 
ful occupations,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  rural  life,  so  long  as  we 
have  strength  and  health  to  do  it.  And 
the  careful  reader  of  any  good  farm  and 
gardejn  paper  will  always  get  abundant 
returns  in  many  ways  for  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  It  is  a  poor  paper,  indeed, 
that  would  not  in  one  way  or  other 
pay  a  reader  who  is  wise  enough 
to  profit  by  good  suggestions  ten 
dollars  for  every  one  dollar  the  paper 
costs  him.  Take  this  Gibraltar  onion 
as  an  example.  If  our  friend  realizes 
even  a  fraction  of  the  benefits  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
onion  that  I  myself  get  from  it  he 
would  not  be  willing  to  exchange  this 
knowledge  of  its  existence  for  a  crisp 
ten-dollar  bill. 

A  Seed  List. — If  in  this  or  following 
issues  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  I 
should  give  a  list  of  seeds  such  as  I  buy 
and  plant  it  must  be  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  reader  will  not  be 
asked  to  adopt  this  list  in  every  par- 
ticular. We  all  have  individual  likes 
and  dislikes.  Tastes  differ.  Views  dif- 
fer. What  suits  one  may  not  suit  an- 
other. If  you  have  any  particular 
variety,  which  you  have  grown  to  your 
own  satisfaction,  and  which  you  find 
valuable  for  your  local  or  individual 
conditions,  by  all  means  hold  on  to  that 
which  is  good.  If  you  want  a  small 
onion,  or  your  trade  demands  a  strong 
onion — one  which  will  bring  the  tears 
to  your  or  your  customers'  eyes — I  will 
not  insist  that  you  .grow  any  of  the 
large  onions  of  the  Spanish  type. 
Plant  the  Danvers'  Yellow  for  a  yellow 
sort,  or  the  Wethersfield  for  a  red  one, 
or  the  White  Globe  or  the  Silverskin  f or 
a  white  one.  But  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
most  interesting  experiment,  would  like 
to  have  large  bulbs  in  every  way  as 
sweet  and  mild  as  the  imported  Span- 
ish, and  attempt  to  grow  the  largest 
possible  crop  of  onions  on  a  given  area 
then,  I  say,  sow  seed  of  the  Prizetaker 
and  Gibraltar  onions  for  plants  in  a 
hotbed  or  on  the  greenhouse  bench,  and 
later  on  transplant  the  young  seedlings 
in  well-prepared  soil  in  open  ground. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
These  onions  are  the  one  crop  which 
have  never  yet  failed  to  give  me  fair 
returns  for  the  labor  and  trouble  of 
raising  them,  and  yet  I  have  no  land 
that  can  be  called  good  onion  soil.  You 
can  grow  them  successfully  where  your 
success  with  the  ordinary  onions,  by 
the  old  method  of  growing  them,  would 
be  quite  insignificant.  I  wish  to  make 
this  especially  emphatic  for  the  home 
grower.  Most  people  are  fond  of  the 
mild  flavor  and  succulency  of  the  Span- 
ish onions.  The  store  prices  are  us- 
ually high,  as  the  domestic  onions, 
Prizetaker  and  Gibraltar,  are  seldom  to 
be  found  on  sale  and  the  imported 


Spanish  bulbs  cannot  be  sold  at  prices 
of  ordinary  onions.  If  you  have  a  little 
spot,  eve7i  if  not  more  than  a  few 
square  yards  or  rods,  that  you  can 
devote  to  onions,  by  all  means  sow 
an  ounce  or- half  an  ounc^  of  Gibraltar 
or  Prizetaker  (or  both),  in  an  early 
hotbed,  either  broadcast  or  in  rows  or 
even  in  a  box  in  a  window,  and  try  your 
luck.  You  will  surely  enjoy  having 
those  fine,  large,  sweet  bulbs  for  your 
table  during  summer  and  fall. 

In  earlier  years  I  have  also  regularly 
planted  a  good-sized  patch  of  the  Bar- 
letta  pickling  onion,  the  smallest  mem- 
ber of  the  onion  family  here  grown  "for 
profit."  But  the  profits  have  also 
dwindled  down  to  Barletta  size,  or  less. 
To  grow  these  onions  to  advantage  you 
want  a  nice,  clean,  sandy  loam,  or  bet- 
ter, nearly  clear  sand.  Last  year  I 
came  down  to  one  half  pound  of  seed. 
The  coining  season  I  shall  sow  only  one 
fourth  of  a  pound,  and  leave  it  to 
others  who  have  more  suitable  soil  and 
a  willingness  to  work  for  small  profits 
to  grow  Barlettas  or  New  Queen  for  the 
market.  While  cabbages  draw  more 
heavily  on  the  plant-foods  in  the  soil 
than  any  other  garden  crop  that  I 
know  of — a  heavy  crop  removing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  hundred  pounds 
of  potash  and  several  hundred  pounds 
each  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  soil — the  onion  crop,  on  the 
other  hand,  absorbs  hardly  much  more 
than  is  taken  up  by  a  good  yield  of 
wheat.  The  object  of  the  heavy  manuring, 
which  we  usually  give  to  the  land  for 
an  onion  crop,  is  more  for  the*purpose 
of  supplying  humus,  thereby  increasing 
The  moisture-holding  power  of  the  soil, 
than  to  supply  needed  plant-foods. 
But  as  we  usually  make  the  land  so  very 
rich  when  preparing  it  for  onion  grow- 
ing I  believe  that  even  the  heaviest 
yield  of  onions  does  not  materially  im- 
poverish the  soil,  but  will  leave  it  in 
first-class  condition  for  growing  cab- 
bages. For  early  cabbages  seed  should 
also  be  sown  before  long.  In  this  lo- 
cality, I  usually  do  that  along  in  Feb- 
ruary, preparing  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
gxeenhouse,  a  bed  of  fibrous  loam  of 
only  medium  fertility.  If  new  applica- 
tions of  plant -food  materials  have  to  be 
made  to  the  soil  intended  for  cabbage- 
plants  I  prefer  to  use  wood-ashes  and 
superphosphate,  and,  if  necessary,  a  lit- 
tle nitrate  of  soda  rather  than  organic 
manures  or  composts.      T.  Greiner. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 


CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Inquiries  Answered 

Red  Cedar.— J.  G.  F.,  Rosendale,  Mo.  The 
evergreen  branch  with  the  small  purples  ber- 
ries on  It  which  you  inclose  is  from  the 
common  red  cedar,  Juniperus  Virginiana.  The 
reason  why  all  the  trees  do  not  have  seeds 
is  that  the  trees  are  staminate  and  pistillate, 
and  only  the  pistillate  trees  bear  seeds. 
This  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  evergreen  that 
we  have,  and  Is  better  adapted  to  the  great 
variety  of  situations,  perhaps,  than  another, 
since  it  grows  well  upon  high,  dry  land 
equally  as  well  as  in  rather  moist  soil. 

Common  Greenhouse  Scale.— A.  D., 
Peru,  Ind.  The  leaf  of  oleander  which  you 
inclosed  Is  infested  with  the  common  green- 
house scale.  Tobacco  water  or  in  fact  any  of 
the  insecticides  commonly  used  will  have  no 
effect  upon  It,  unless  the  scales  are  rubbed  off. 
The  best  treatment  for  you  to  follow  would 
be  to  get  some  whale-oil  soap  and  apply  to 
the  leaves  with  a  soft  tooth-brush,  which  will 
tear  off  the  scales.  If  that  is  inconvenient 
for  you  to  get,  use  strong  soap-suds  for  this 
purpose.  You  will  probably  have  to  repeat 
this  operation  at  least  once  a  year,  but  repeat 
as  often  as  the  scales  become  abundant. 

Cover  Crop  in  Orchards.— J.  B.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  I  think  that  there  will  be  little 
difference*  In  the  value  of  oats  as  a  fertilizer 
whether  you  plow  it  in  in  the  autumn  or  in 
the  spring,  and  it  certainly  will  afford  some 
protection  this  winter  and  catcb  the  snoWs, 
which  would  give  it  additional  protecting 
quality.  Oats  are  a  very  good  crop  to  sow  for 
this  purpose  of  protection  and  I  think  are 
fully  as  good  as  rye,  but  not  so  good  as  Crim- 
son clover,  or  in  fact,  any  of  the  legumes. 
As  you  perhaps  know  agriculturalists  some- 
times divide  crops  into  two  classes,  one  class 
called  nitrogen-gatherers,  which  includes  all 
the  legumes,  such  as  clover,  beans,  etc.,  and 
the  other  nitrogen-consumers,  such  as  the 
grains,  grasses,  etc.  The  first  class  of  plants 
leaves  the  soil  rich  in  plant-foods  especially 
nitrogen  and  on  that  account  plants  belong- 
ing to  this  class  are  more  desirable  for  green 
manuring;  however,  any  crop  that  is  grown 


on  the  land  and  plowed  in  will  undoubtedly 
add  plant-food  to  it,  and  rye  and  oats  are 
valuable  when  used  iu  this  way.  I  have  also 
used  buckwheat  for  a  catch  crop  in  orchards, 
and  find  it  very  good  wherever  it  makes  a 
strong  growth  as  it  shades  the  ground. 

Pecans — Grafting-  Seedling:  Peaches. 
— G.  B.,  Hooppole,  111.  1.  The  best  way  to 
start  with  pecans  is  to  obtain  seeds  of  the 
better  sorts  tliat  can  be  found  in  your  state. 
Mix  the  seed  in  sand  over  winter  and  plant 
out  in  the  spring  wHere  they  are  to  grow.  It 
is  possible  to  graft  or  bud  the  pecan,  but  it 
is  seldom  attempted,  as  the  work  is  rather 
uncertain.  These  trees  are  not  easily  frozen 
out  if  on  deep,  rich,  moist  soil  in  southern 
Illinois.  In  northern  Illinois  they  are  rather 
out  of  their  range,  and  of  course  are  more 
liable  to  fail.  2.  Seedling  peacbes  can  be 
grafted,  and  they  are  sometimes  changed  in 
this  way  at  the  South,  but  in  the  Northern 
states  it  is  customary  to  do  this  by  budding, 
which  is  more  certain.  This  is  done  during 
August  and  September.  Directions  for  this 
will  be  found  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
paper.  The  same  is  true  of  grafting. 
You  will  find  an  article  on  root-grafting 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Fabji  and  Fire- 
side. They  have  been  given  annually  for 
many  years,  and  will  be  referred  to  at  sea- 
sonable time  next  summer.  You  can  get  a 
good,  well-illustrated  treatise,  "Amateur 
Fruit  Growing,"  by  sending  fifty  cents  to 
Farm,  Stock  and  Home  Publishing  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

San  Jose  Scale  F.  S.  W.   1.   The  twig 

you  send  is  infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  2. 
California  growers  seem  to  get  ahead,  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  by  fumigating  and  using 
washes  of  various  kinds.  They  have  learned 
the  science  of  the  art  of  spraying  thoroughly, 
which  is  something  that  we  have  not  yet 
attained.  The  best  way  of  treating  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  yet  a  problem.  Some  of  the 
very  best  results  have  been  attained  by  spray- 
ing with  crude  petroleum,  but  in  a  recent 
discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  best  ento- 
mologists at  the  Pan-American  meeting  in 
Buffalo,  the  matter  was  left  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state.  If  I  had  peach-trees  that 
were  infested  in  this  way,  I  should  spray 
them  in  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is 
bright  and  clear  so  that  oil  will  evaporate 
quickly,  with  crude  petroleum.  Professor 
Smith  prefers  to  apply  the  crude  petroleum 
clear,  using  only  enough  to  wet  the  scales. 
The  trunk  and  larger  branches  may  be 
painted  with  it.  Keep  the  oil  in  a  warm 
place,  say  at  sixty  degrees,  for  some  time 
before  spraying,  so  it  will  spray  readily.  In 
applying  it,  use  a  vermorel  or  similar  nozzle 
that  will  produce  d  fine,  misty  spray.  While 
the  results  from  this  are  sometimes  injurious 
they  are  generally  so  very  satisfactory  that  I 
should  certainly  risk  it  in  a  small  way,  so  as 
to  become-  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Sun-scald.— A.     K.,     Minnesota.— Apple- 
trees  may  be  sun-scalded  at  any  age.  I  have 
known  of  small  trees  in  the  nursery  being 
badly  sun-scalded,  although  this  is  quite  un- 
usual. Some  varieties  sun-scald  very.,  much 
more  easily  than  others.     Where  the  sun- 
scald  is  but  slight,  the  bark  will  not  die,  but 
will  become*  rough  on  the  outside  and  the 
wood  will  be  somewhat  discolored  inside.  In 
my  experience,  orchard  trees  should  be  pro- 
tected from  sun-scald  from  the  time  they 
are  set  out.  Trees  that  are  poorly  established 
or  weakened  in  any  way  are  much  more  liable 
to  sun-scald  than  those  that  are  growing 
vigorously,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  sun- 
scald  after  they  begin  to  bear  than  before. 
As  a  remedy  for  sun-scald  there  will  be  some 
advantage  derived  from  grafting  a  bud  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  get 
a  branch  on  that  side  that  would  shade  the 
trunk.   But  a  far  better  plan  is  to  just  incline 
the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  southwest  and  in 
this  way  let  the  top  of  the  tree  protect  the 
trunk  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
objection  to  this  latter  plan  is  that  the 
constant  winds  from  the  southwest  in  summer 
are  liable  to  force  the  tree  to  the  northeast, 
and  trees  that  incline  to  the  northeast  have 
the  sun's  rays  more  direct  on  their  trunks, 
being  on  this  account  much  more  liable  to 
sun-scald  than  if  they  were  inclined  to  the 
south  or  were  erect.  I  would  not  recommend 
you  to  bud  trees  to  protect  them  from  sun- 
scald,  but  if  you  are  seating  one  hundred 
trees,  I  would  suggest  that  you  protect  them 
with  a  permanent  lath  screen,  or  else  by 
corn-stalks  tied  on  the  southwest  side  before 
winter.   The  latter  is  the  plan  that  is  fol- 
lowed at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
where  the  Cbru-stalks  are  put  on  in  the 
autumn  and  after  they  are  put  on  the  trees 
are  banked  up  a  little  around  the  collar.  The 
stalks  are  all  taken  off  in  the  spring  and  the 
land  leveled  off.  A  willow  planted  on  the 
southwest  side  of  each  tree  would  protect, 
but  is  would  grow  much  faster  than  the  apple- 
tree,  and  would  tend  to  injure  It  by  taking 
away  moisture,  probably  doing  more  harm 
than  good.   If  you  want  to  use  something  of 
this  sort  for  a  protection,  I  think  the  better 
way  would  be  for  you  to  plant  buffalo-berry 
or  June-berry  in  such  places.   I  do  not  know 
of  any  currant-bush  that  I  think  would  be 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  best  would 
probably  be  Red  Dutch  or  the  North  Star, 
as  these  are  very  strong-growing  sorts.  The 
objection  to  boards  around  the  tree  Is  that 
they  are  liable  to  injure  the  bark  when  the 
tree  is  blown  against  them,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  harm  to  the  tree  to  have  the 
circulation  of  air  away  from  the  trunk. 


74th  Year. 


BUIST'S 


Prize 
Medal 


for  the 


Garden  and  Farm 


are  grown  from 

Selected  Seed  Stocks 

and  are  the  FINEST 
that  can  be  produced.  They  are  the 

Best  Seeds  for  Private 
Gardens  or  Market  Gardeners 

where  Purity  and  Quality 

is  of  so  much  importance. 

Send  for  Buist's  Garden  Guide  for  1902; 
142  pages.  It  is  not  simply  a  catalogue,  but 
full  of  desirable  and  important  information 
on  gardening,  including  a  Calendar  of 
monthly  operations.  Large  purchasers  of 
seeds  should  also  send  for  our  Wholesale 
Market  Gardeners'  Price  List.  Both  are 
mailed  free. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY, 

G?owtr8,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ferry's 
Seeds  make 
good  crops,  good 
crops  make  more  cus- 
tomers—so each  year  the 
crops  and  customers  have 
grown  greater.   That's  the 
secret  of  the  Ferry  fame. 
More  Ferry's  Seeds  sold 
and  sown  than  any  other 
fclnd.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
ilSO&Seed  Annual  FREE. 
D>  M.  Ferry  it  Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


This  Marvelous  Extra  Early  Potato  originated  by 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd 

Box  48.  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  in  America.  30  best 
varieties.  Northern  Grown  always  best.  Blight  proofc 
enormous  yielders,  highest  quality.  Lowest  price  for 
lb.,  bbl.,  or  carload.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed 
Catalogue  FP.EE,  Write  for  it  today. 


I  SEED  BOOK  FREE J 

Do  you  want  one?  Handsomely  illustrated  -with  photo-  ■■■J 
graphic  reproductions  from  nature.  Contains  many  col- 
ore! plates,  and  is  filled  with,  bargains  that  will  surprise  yon. 
No  other  seed  book  like  it. 

1 40  Varieties,  12  Cents. 

5  kind*  of  Beat  Beets,  10  of  the  Grandest  Cab- 
bages, 19  of  the  Choicest  kinds  of  Lettuce,  6  of 
the  Greatest  Onions,  7  Grand  New  Tomatoes, 
100  kinds  of  Gorgeous  Flower  Seeds, 

making  in  all  140  sorts,  which  will  produce  bushels  of 
choice  vegetables  and  immense  quantities  of  lorely  flowers, 
oil  for  12  cents  and  addresses  of  three  friends  who  buy 
seeds  and  plants.   Seed  book  free.   Write  to-day.  \ 
F.B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  50,  Roseillll,  N.T. 


JjO  Packages  JQ^\ 


Vegetable  Seeds, 

#1  Lettuce,  Beet.  Onion,  Cucumber,  Cabbage,  Car- 
rot. Sauash,  Melon,  Radish,  Turnip,  enough  for 
your  garden  only  10  cents.    Catalogue  Free. 
m,A  lh    Besf  Mixed  f/]n 
mmr  I  Urn     SWEET  PEAS  mVCm 
All  the  above  mailed  post-paid  for  15  cents  in 
.  silver  or  eight  two-cent  stamps,  to  any  address. 
[BUNKER  HILL  SEED  CO.  Charleatown,  Magg. 


I 


Your  money  back  if 
yon  want  it. 


SEEDS.! 


FORREST  SEED  CO. 


Send  a  postal  card 
for  ourseed  catalog 
and  see  the  induce* 
meets  we  offer  to 
have  you  use  our  Seeds.  This  beautiful 
hand  engraved,  satin  finish,  Quadruple 
plate  (Warranted)  Creamer  or  Sugar  and 
lots  of  other  beautiful  premiums  gives 
to  users  of  our  Seeds.  Premiums  for 
targe  or  email  orders.  Seeds  warranted. 

26  MAIN  ST.,  CORTLAND.  N.  V. 


"A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm" 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of  spraying,  with 
tables  of  <rost  and  formulae.  The  result  of  actual  use  at 
the  leading  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  tells  of 
the  SPKAMOTOK,  the  "  Gold  Medal  "  machine  at  the 
Fan -American.  S4  copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Ask  fur  it 
SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  London,  Can. 


I  grow  all  my  own  Rnspberrles» 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
l>ew  berries,  Currants,  <x  rapes* 
Strawberries,  etc  I  guarantee 
every  plant  to  be  true  to  name  and  variety  and  to 
H  be  strong,  healthy,  well  rooted  and  freed]  das* 
™  Send  for  large  New  Catalogue.  It  is  mailed  free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 


CRUIT, 


^GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Trees,  A: e.  Best  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LB  WIS  B0E8CH,  Fredoola,N. Y» 


is  the  best  time  to  place  orders  for  Trees,  Flints 
and  Vines  for  spring  planting.  We  grow  all  kinds 
sad  varieties.  Best  stock,  lowest  prices.  33 
years'  experience.  150  acres.   Catalogue  FREE. 

6E0.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO..  Box  1863.  Dansviile.  New  York. 


NOW 


FREE 


A  Catalogue  of  Rare  and  Choice 
Palms,  Dwarf  Pot  Oranges,  ate. 
Jes>uuilue  OardtDSj  JcsmuuIiu-,  Fl;i, 


Flowers 


February  1,  1903 


THE  PARM  AIND  FIRBSIDE 


9 


The  U.S.  Separator 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THE  OTHERS 


Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  igoi. 
The  macnine  (U.  S.)  did  excellent 
work,  and,  as  a  rule.  I  believe  it 
skimmed  a  little  closer  than  the  oth- 
ers we  had  in  use.  The  record  was 
invariably  .02  of  1  per  cent,  or  lower, 
sometimes  a  mere  trace  of  fat  in  the 
skimmilk, 

C.  L.  WILLOUGHBY. 

Instructor, 


Remember  that  it 

EXCELLED  EVERYTHING 

at  the 

PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL  DAIRY 


VT. FARM  MACHINE  CO..BEU0WS  FALLS  ,VT  ' 


FAUM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-ineh  tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 


throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Em- 
pire Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also 
will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


iNorthern  Grown  Seeds. 
WE  OFFER  Any  Farmer 

50  packets  of  Seeds  (big  selection)  from 
our  catalog,  or  bis  choice  of  20  elegant 
premiums — including  auits, watchea,eto. 
— if  bo  for  she)  will  first  sell  CO  packages 
ioi  us  at6o  each.  iVo  Money  in^dvaace, 
and  ;;'c  Jielp  sell  by  offering  prizes  to  custom- 
ers. 'Write  postal  and  we  will  mail  the  60  pack- 
ets to  be  sold  for  ub — Prize  Tickets,  Premium  list 

Smi^  T.  J.  King  Co.,  Richmond,  Va 

ua»  10,000  Prizes  and  Premiums  Offered. 

The  Sure  Hatch 

is  the  incubator  for  the  poultry 
raiser,  whether  farmer  or  fancier. 
■^Anyone  can  run  them,  because  they 
'fefl^run  themselves.  Anyone  can  own 
Bthem,  because  the  price  is  right.  Ma- 
johine  and  results  guaranteed;  you  take 
»no  risk.  Our  Common  Sense  Brooder  is  the 
best  at  any  price,  and  we  sell  it  very  low. 
•■Handsome  catalogue  containing  hun- 
dreds of  views  and  full  of  honest  poultry  information, 
mailed  free.  When  writing  address  nearest  office. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  0. 


You  Gmn  Succeed 

In  the  poultry  business  just  as  we  have  if 
yon  follow  the  same  plane.  We  tell  all 
ibout  what  wehavedoneandhowwedid 
it,  in  our  new  vear  boot, 

"Poultry  for  Profit." 


Gives  cots  of  every  variety  ot  fowl,  together 
ith  prices  for  singles,  pairs,  trios  and  pens, 
find  eggs  tor  hatching,  in  season.   Cuts  and 
plans  for  poultry  honses.  Itcost  too  much  money 
"  time  to  be  given  away,  but  la  sent  for  10  cents. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO., Box  162,  Freeport.UL 


Satisfied  People. 

That's  the  kind  that  run  the 

MARILLA 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

I  If  they  are  not  satisfied  we  refund  their 

E-money,  Larger  hatches,  perfect  system 
,of  regulating  temperature,  moisture  and 
Ventilation.   All  these  points  explained 
Hot  Air.  "in  om*  catalog.  Sentfor  two  2c  stamps. 

WBILU  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  BOX  61  ,  ROSE  HILL.  H.  I- 


[  200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2-so 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
I  action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
?egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 

[INCUBATORS  ontrial 

Catalog  of  The  Perfected  Von  Culin  free. 

Practically  perfect.  Satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Suc- 
cessful result  of  25  years'  experience.  Price  $7  up. 
Address  THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 

Sta.  H,      Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


RUNS  ITSELF f 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
summer  shower.  You  strike  a  light  and  the 

PE1ALUMA  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  losaof  eggs.  The  Petaluma regulates 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg,  4  sizes, 
Catalogue  free.  Pet  alum*  incubator  Co.,  Box  74  »  Petalnma,  Cat, 


INCUBATORS  m  BROODERS 

BEST   HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch* 
es  stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  egga 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-page 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
U.  C.  SHOEHMKEK,  liox  433,  Freepart,  Ills. 


MFN  VJONTPn  t0  Iearn  t>aruer  trade,  only  eight  weeks 
llibll  IinillljU  required.  Graduates  earn  $60  monthly, 
tools  presented,  board  included,  wages  while  learning.  Write 
branch  nearest.  W.  Moler  System  Barber  Colleges,  New  York, 
c-"ca6°.  St-  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  or  Buffalo. 


WC  pay  820  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
"SS  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound, 
bend  stp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
P  M.JACOBS'  nApiMONTON!  N.J1. 


DEATH  to  LICE  ft11  J1*™ 


.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Appoaaug,  RJ, 


Separate  the  Hens 

Young  birds,  as  well  as  the  old 
hens,  often  contract  diseases, 
which  they  would  escape  were 
they  kept  in  a  proper  yard,  or 
allowed  sometimes  on  a  grass  plot 
away  from  the  barnyard;  besides,  they 
will  be  less  liable  to  become  overfat. 
In  such  a  yard  there  should  be  two 
divisions — one  for  the  laying  and  sitting 
hens  and  one  for  the  hens  with  the 
chickens.  Bemove  the  hens  and  young- 
ones  into  this  latter  yard  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched  out.  The  hens  should 
be  confined  in  coops,  so  made  as  to  pro- 
tect them  and  their  broods  from  the 
rain.  The  hens  with  chickens  should 
be  provided  with  an  open  shed  in  addi- 
tion to  these  coops,  facing  the  south, 
in  which  they  might  be  placed  during 
long-continued  rains.  Fresh  water 
should  be  supplied  in  shallow  troughs, 
twice  a  day,  to  the  inmates  of  both  de- 
partments of  the  yard,  and  there  should 
be  in  . each  yard  a  small  heap  of  ashes  as 
a  preventive  of  vermin.  As  the  season 
for  hatching  will  soon  arrive,  too  much 
preparation  in  advance  cannot  be  made. 

0 

Ducks  and  Early  Laying 

j 

February  is  the  time  that  ducks 
usually  begin  to  lay,  but  sometimes,  if 
carefully  housed  and  cared  for,  they 
will  begin  earlier.  The  Pekins  have 
been  known  to  begin  laying  when  only 
five  months  old,  but  eggs  from  such 
young-  birds  do  not  hatch  well.  The 
eggs  from  ducks  bring  nearly  double 
the  price  of  hens'  eggs  in  market,  and 
as  the  duck  will  lay  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  in  a 
year  she  is  a  very  valuable  fowl. 
Among  the  leading  breeds  of  domestic 
ducks  the  Aylesburys  are  worthy  of 
commendation.  They  are  an  improved 
English  product,  popular  in  their  own 
country,  and  are  fast  gaining  friends  in 
this  country.  In  them  the  farmer,  cot- 
tager and  fancier  have  a  large  bird  for 
market  or  home  use,  and  one  that  is,  re- 
markably hardy  and  productive.  The 
Pekins  are  also  well  knowji,  as  they 
grow  very  rapidly.  They  sometimes 
weigh  four  pounds  when  eight  weeks 
old,  and  Pekins  have  been  known  to 
gain  one  pound  in  weight  per  week*  each 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  two  months, 
but,  of  course,  they  do  not  grow  rapidly 
after  they  are  twelve  weeks  old. 

0 

Vigor  and  Hardiness 

Farmers  and  poultrymen  should  make 
it  a  rule  to  look  upon  each  hen  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  and  realize  that 
some  are  valuable,  while  others  are  not, 
persistently  destroying  the  weaker,  and 
the  damage  and  loss  will  then  prove  but 
a  very  small  item  compared  with  the 
gain  in  profit,  showing  also  a  saving  of 
expense  in  favor  of  the  strong,  vigor- 
ous, hardy  birds.  It  matters  not,  in 
starting  a  flock,  of  what  breed  or  cross 
the  hens  may  be,  provided  the  male  is 
pure-bred,  for  the  male  usually  trans- 
mits his  characteristics  to  all  the 
chicks.  A  male  should  not  only  be  from 
a  hardy  breed,  but  he  should  be  known 
to  the  purchaser  as  having  come  from  a 
vigorous  family  of  that  breed,  and 
should  himself  be  free  from  any  signs 
of  disease,  or  a  tendency  to  contract 
disease.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
poultryman  to  select  so  wisely,  but  care 
in  selecting  is  necessary,  and  will  surely 
result  in  stamping  out  disease. 
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Imported' Birds 

Importations  of  birds  from  abroad  is 
always  an  advantage.  That  the  mixing 
of  foreign  blood  with  that  of  our  own 
native  races  of  domestic  birds  has 
proved  of  great  advantage,  no  one  who 
has  bred  rjoultry  extensively  will  deny 
when  we  consider  the  item  of  increase 
in  size  and  weight,  at  a  given  age,  at- 
tainable with  certainty  through  this 
crossing  of  foreign  blood  upon  our  na- 
tive breeds.  There  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage thus  obtained  in  the  enlargement 
and  increase  of  weight  and  numbers  of 
eggs  obtained  from  the  product  of  this 
crossing,  the  general  gain  by  the  pro- 


cess being  most  clearly  in  our  favor. 
New  blood  is  always  quite  beneficial  to 
the  flocks  of  the  whole  country. 
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Producing  New  Breeds 

Any  farmer  may  make  a  new  breed 
if  he  has  the  rjatience  to  select  care- 
fully of  the  best,  note  their  character- 
istics, discard  all  undesirable  specimens 
and  work  on  until  his  object  is  accom- 
plished. It  is,  however,  always  in  order 
for  him  to  select  his  next  year's  stock 
from  the  best  of  those  he  has.  The 
farmer  of  the  present  day  has  a  great 
advantage  in  having-  the  pure  breeds 
ready  established  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  he  can  improve  or  build  some- 
thing better,  hence  his  labors  will  be 
easy  and  light  compared  with  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  •  pioneer 
breeders  who  produced  the  breeds  we 
are  familiar  with  at  the  present  day. 


Beginning  With  Poultry 

The  cost  of  pure-bred  fowls  to  com- 
mence with  will  be  but  little,  and  they 
will  prove  more  profitable  than  the 
common  or  cross-bred  kinds.  Among 
any  of  the  pure  breeds  there  will  be 
some  extra  good  ones,  and  these  will 
bring  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as 
common  stock.  Beginners  should  never 
buy  their  hens  from  any  and  all  sources. 

Correspondence 

Rotjp.— I  noticed  an  jarticle  in  the  Fahm 
and  Fireside  regarding  roup  in  poultry;  it 
attributes  it  to  dampness  and  cold.  I  think 
differently.  I  have  been  raising  chickens  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  had  roup  among 
my  poultry  a  good  many  times,  and  it  nearly 
always  occurs  in  warm,  dry  weather.  This 
fall  was  unusually  diy  and  warm,  and  the 
whole  country,  as  far  as  I  heard  from,  was, 
scourged  with  roup;  on  nearly  every  farm  the 
chickens  had  the  roup.  I  have  thought  for  a 
long  time  that  roup  was  something  similar  to 
diphtheria  in  people,  so  I  gave  my  chickens 
similar  treatment.  My  chickens  contracted 
roup, this  fall,  and  in  two  days  nearly  half  of 
the  flock — nearly  two  hundred— were  sneezing 
and  wheezing  and  some  had  their  eyes  swol- 
len' shut.  I  got  some  sulphur,  which  I  nearly 
always  keep,  as  I  think  it  is  useful  in  a  good 
many  ways  among  chickens,  and  put  some 
dry  sulphur  in  the  mouth  of  each  one  that 
seemed  affected.  The  worst  ones  I  put  in  a 
good,  roomy  coop  and  gave  them  a  second 
dose.  Those  that  had  swol  en  eyes  I  an- 
notated with  sulphur  and  lard,  rubbing  it  on 
their  eyes.  Some  of  them  could  not  see  to 
eat  or  drink;  I  rubbed  their  eyes  twice,  and 
the  next  day  they  could  see  to  eat.  As  a  pre- 
ventive I  mixed  ground  corn  and  sulphur, 
wetting  It  with  water,  and  fed  the  whole  flock 
once  each  day  for  a  week.  They  sometimes 
get  it  in  another  form;  their  mouths  and 
tongues  get  thickly  coated  with  a  white, 
cheese-like  substance;  sulphur  seems  to  kill 
that,  and  in  a  day  or  two  that  will  come  off, 
and  they  will  soon  get  well.  I  also  put  a 
little  saltpeter  in  their  drinking-water,  which 
is  good  for  feverishness.  C.  W. 

Oblong,  111.  . 

f~  0 

Inquiries  Answered 
Egg  Foods — B.  L.  S.,  Bedford  City,  Va., 
writes:   "What  are  the  best  foods  to  make 
hens  lay?" 

Repli: — Feed  less  grain  and  give  meat,  cut 
bone,  cut  clover,  and  do  not  feed  too  often. 

Crossing  Geese. — E.  S.  B.,  Atco,  N.  J., 
writes:  "I  have  a  flock  of  half-bred  Toulouse 
geese,  and  wish  to  cross  with  some  white 
variety.  Please  suggest  the  best  breed  for 
the  purpose." 

Reply: — Try  the  Ernbden,  which  is  not  only 
white  in  plumage,  but  of  very  large  size. 

Wyaudottes. — J.  S.,  .  Elgin,  111.,  writes: 
"Do  the  White  Wyaudottes  have  single 
combs?  I  purchased  eggs  and  two  of  the 
chicks  had  single  combs." 

Reply:— The  White  Wyaudottes  should 
have  rose-combs,  but  it  is  admitted  that  some- 
times one  or  more  with  single  combs  may 
appear,  which  should  not  happen,  however. 

Red  Albumen. — M.  S.,  Gap,  Pa1.,  writes: 
"Can  you  give  any  Information  regarding  red 
albumen  for  which  much  has  been  claimed?" 

Reply:— There  is  uo  such  thing  as  "red" 
albumen,  unless  that  existing  iu  blood  is  so 
claimed.  The  "red  albumen,"  that  has  been 
so  extensively  advertised,  is  simply  ground 
meat  and  blood.  One  party  claims  to  have 
"discovered"  red  albumen  in  South  America. 
As  albumen  is  not  a  mineral,  the  claim  can- 
not be  verified.  The  so-called  red  albumen 
is  simply  an  advertisement  of  meat  and  blood 
iu  the  guise  of  a  communication. 


FRUIT. 

Its  quality  influences  the  selling 
price.  Profitable  fruit  growing  in- 
sured only  when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor  good  quality 
possible  without  Potash. 

Write  for  our/ree  books  giving;  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
Q3  Nassau^  Street,  New  York  City. 


Great  Gift 


That's  what  we  consider  our 
ability  to  make  such  a 
machine  as  the 

Prairie  State 

Incubator. 

The  people  who  have  used 
it  think  the  same.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  thinks  the  same.  The  J  udges  at  342 
shows  have  thought  the  same.  Everybody  thinks 
so.  Our  new  catalogue  No.  82,  with  fifty  tinted 
plates,  four  original  paintings  and  700  half  tone 
illustrations,  sent  absolutely  free.  Write  before 
they  are  all  gone. 

Prairie  State  Incb.  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Largest  Incu  bator  and  Brooder  Factory  in  tlie  World, 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26 Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
196  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  officef  or  book  No.  71 

CYPHERS  INOUBATOE  COMPANY, 
Btntolo,  N.  V.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sew  York,  H.  X. 

S"™^8  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 902.  160  pages,  over 

,10D  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
{Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raise  chickens  sac* 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  Ml,  *r.eport,  111. 


AMILLIO 


TESTIMONIALS 
30  DAYS  TRIAL 


DCMT  . 
ONVIWCE 

Our  50  egg  compartment  hatchers 
have  advantages  over  all  other  incu- 
bators. Bantams  at  $5, 89-50  and  $15  for 
,1 50, 100  and  200  egg-  sizes.  Hatch  every  good 
Regulating  W  1sKg7  egg.  Send  2  cents  for  No.31  catalogue. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GOOD  RESULTS. 


To  be  absolutely  sure  about  it  use  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

.  If  the  eggs  are  right,  you  can't  make  a 
igpgall  mistake.  Just  follow  instructions — the 
Reliable  will  do  the  rest;  OUR  20TH 
CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK,  mailed  for  10c,  tells  ail  about  it  and 
other  things  you  snould  know.  We  have  lloyards  of  thoroughbred 
poultry.  RELIABLE  INCB. &BRDR*  CO.,BoxB-41,  Qnlncy,IlI. 


TCTOR  [ 

INCUBATORS \ 


The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap- 
est first-class  hatcher.   Money  back  I 
if  not  as   represented.  Circular 
free;  catalogue  6c.     We  pay  the  I 
freigh t .  GEO.  ERTKLCO.  Quincy.  II 1 .  f 


THE  PAYING  HEM 

Is  the  laying  hen.  Raw  cut  bone  makes  her1 
lay  twice  the  eggs.  Pays  you  double. 

Mann's  Bone  Cutter  m.m 

cuts  all  bones,  including  meat  and  gristle  easier  and 
quicker  than  others— if  not,  don'tkeep  it.   TRY  IT  10  DAYS  FREE, 
No  money  In  advance.  Our  freeCat'lg  explains  all. 

F-  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  32»    Mllford,  Mass. 


EfifiC  IU  WIN  TED  "^ien  they  are  worth 
bUUvin  mil  1  Cn  double  money  may 
be  had  sure  by  feeding  the  hens  shredded  roots  and  vege- 
tables. ThiB  Banner  Junior  Root  and  Vegetable  Cutter 
shreds  them  all.  Makes  feed  so  fine  the  chicks,  broilers 
and  ducklings  can  eat  It.  Special  Booklet  mailed  free. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 


$6,000  CATALOGUE  FREE! 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens,  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  ho  w  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  R»  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  U»  Delavan.  Wis. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1902.  printed  in  colors, 
illustrates  and  describes  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 

gives  reasonable  prices  ofeegsandatock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Stnd  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.       B.  H.  6KEIBER,  Florin,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PA'BR.  iUns'd.  20  pagea, 
l  uubini  25cta.  per  year.  4  months 
trial  10  eta.  Sample  .Free.  64- paee  practical 
ponltry  book  free  to  yearly  aubacribers. 
Book  alone  10  eta.  C  atalogue  of  poultry 
books  free. Poultry  Advocate,Syracyise,N.Y 


DON'T  SET  HENS! 


the  same  old  way 
when  our  new  plan 

  beats  it  10  times. 

100  Kjrir  Hatcher  Costs  Only$^.  Over  94,000  In  use.  lOOOds 
test'ls.  5000  agents  wanted  for  1902,ehher  sex.  Plea3antwork.Big 
profits.  Catalog  and  10c  Eggr  Formula  FREE  i  f  you  write  today 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B  62,  Colnmbns,  Neb* 


\kl  JCt  P3^       Per  wee^  an<*  20  per  cent 

WW  W*^  commission  to  men  .with  rigs  to  sell  Vick's  Foods  and 
W  W  Dt'uth  on  LEce.   Farmers  preferred.  Send  stamp  for 

particulars,  or  send  10c.  for  large  sample  package,  Death  to  Lice  and 
with  full  information.  Address  TICK'S  FOOD  CO.,  ROCHESTER. 


Fflifi^  FOR  Bar  and  W.P.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Leg- 
1— VflvIO  ■  vl\  horns,  Langshan,  Brahmas,  Hou- 
H  ATf*  H  i  N  tfi  dans'  Wyandottes ;  eggs  gi,  as  good 
lva  as  you  pay  $2  for  or  your  money 


back.  Send  for  cat'lg.  W.  W.  SHAMPANORE.  Box  0.  Utile  Silver.  N.  J. 


TAR  INCUBATORS 'HP 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 
Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  S.3.,  or  38  Vesey  St.,  If  .7. 


I  INCUBATORStrial^Lowpric^ 


SC-fl)  simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 
*l       'NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven, Conn. 


WE 


PAT  $20  a  week  and  expenaea  to  advertise  and  in- 
troduce poultry  compound.  Rig  necessary.  Send 
stamp,  UojalCo-Op.  atg.  Co.,  Ut'iii,!",  Imliannpollsjliiil. 
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VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEKS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fikeside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Ds.  H. 
J.  Detmees,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Looks  like  Poison  M.  W.  B.,  Stongh- 

ton,  Mass.  Tour  description  indicates  poison- 
ing. May  it  be  that  somebody  laid  out  poison 
for  rats  or  mice  and  that  your  kittens  ate  the 
dead  rats  or  mice? 

Dangerous  Typographical  Error.— 
In  the  Veterinary  Department  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  January  15th  the  twenty-eighth 
line  from  above  in  the  second  column  of  page 
10  erroneously  reads:  "or  with  a  five-and-one- 
half-per-cent  solution;"  whereas  the  man- 
uscript read  correctly:  "or  with  a  five  per 
mille,  or  a  one-half-per-cent  solution."  As 
the  solution  is  one  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a 
very  strong  poison,  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
make,  as  the  compositor  has  done,  the  dose 
eleven  times  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mange.— A.  A.  P.,  Woodstock  Valley,  Conn. 
If  your  one-year-old  dog  has  mange  and  has 
had  it  since  last  March  the  disease,  inveterate 
as  it  now  must  be,  may  not  be  absolutely 
incurable,  but  to  get  it  cured  will  cost  you 
more  money  and  trouble  than  the  dog  will  be 
worth,  and  you  will  find  it  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  to  dispose  of  the  dog  and  to 
procure  a  new  one.  But  before  you  get  an- 
other dog  you  must  thoroughly  clean  and  dis- 
infect the  sleeping  and  resting  places  of  the 
present  dog  in  order  to  prevent  a  communica- 
tion of  the  disease  to  the  new  one. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Cow-pox. — C.  M. 

A.  ,  Sherman,  Texas.  What  you  describe  ap- 
pears to  be  a  ease  of  cow-pox — a  very  mild 
and  not  at  all  dangerous  disease  if  not  inter- 
fered with.  It  will  run  its  course  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  and  will  cause  no 
serious  trouble  except  in  so  far  as  It  will 
somewhat  interfere  with  the  milking  and 
perhaps  cause  a  contamination  of  the  milk 
that  will  make  the  latter  unfit  for  use.  If 
you  wish  to  do  something  you  may  apply  to 
the  sores  after  each  milking  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  olive-oil  and  lime- 
water. 

Looks  like  So-called  Blackleg  J.  E. 

D.,  Science  Hill,  Ky.  Tour  description  of  the 
fatal  disease  of  your  cow  indicates  so-called 
blackleg,  and  I  would  have  no  doubt  of  it- 
being  blackleg  if  the  animal  attacked  had 
been  a  young  heifer  or  a  yearling  instead  of 
a  cow,  because  blackleg  seldom  attacks  older 
cattle.  There  is  no  cure.  The  disease  can  be 
prevented  by  either  keeping  cattle,  partic- 
ularly young  cattle,  away  from  such  places  in 
which  blackleg  occurs,  or  by  subjecting  them 
while  yet  healthy  to  a  protective  inoculation. 
Tour  oth,er  question  I  cannot  answer.  Ask 
the  chemist  of  your  experiment  station  in 
Lexington. 

Stepped  a  Rusty  Nail  into  the  Foot. — 

R.  A.  W.,  Big  Bed,  Wyo.  Since  it  is  a  whole 
year  ago  when  your  horse  stepped  the  rusty 
nail  Into  the  foot,  and  since  meanwhile  the 
whole  hoof  has  sloughed  off  and  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  in  what  condition  the  foot 
may  be  at  the  present  time  I  can  only  tell 
you-  that  the  foot  will  need  protection  (by 
means  of  proper  dressing,  bandages  and  a 
/leather  shoe  made  for  that  purpose),  not  only 
against  injury,  but  also  against  filth  and  dirt. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  clean  the  foot  once  a 
day  with  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in 
water  and  to  dress  it  with  some  absorbent 
cotton  and  a  clean  bandage.  If  not  you  will 
have  to  employ  a  veterinarian. 
Slightly  Disordered  Digestion. — O.  S. 

B.  ,  Chadville,  Pa.  That  your  five-months-old 
colt  scours  about  once  a  week  indicates  that 
its  digestion  Is  in  a  slightly  disordered  con- 
dition. It  may  be  that  the  young  colt 
consumes  more  food  than  it  needs.  Make  a 
change  in  its  diet  and  feed  less  bran  or  with- 
draw the  bran  altogether.  Bran  fed  in 
moderate  quantities  is  under  certain  circum- 
stances a  very  valuable  food,  but  it  is  not 
needed  by  a  young  colt  that  probably  gets 
plenty  of  milk.  Tou  also  speak  about  worms 
in  the  rectum.  If  your  horses  have  to  drink 
stagnant  water,  or  water  from  pools  or 
ditches  which  contain  the  drainage  of  the 
barn-yard  or  of  a  horse-pasture,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  discontinue  the  use  of  such 
water  and,  if  possible,  to  use  exclusively 
water  from  a  deep  well  or  from  a  good 
spring,  free  from  any  contamination  with 
worm-brood  and  other  injurious  impurities. 
There  is  more  death  and  disease  in  impure 
water  than  in  anything  else. 

Hog-lice.— M.  F.,  Woodburn,  Iowa.  A 
great  many  remedies  are  effective  against 
lice,  provided  they  are  applied  In  a  proper 
manner  and  the  premises  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  freed  from  lice  and  nits  at  every 
application.  If  there  are  but  a  few  animals 
(hogs)  the  gray  mercurial  ointment,  which 
can  he  procured  in  almost  any  drug-store,  is 
a  first-class  remedy.  Concerning  your  old 
sow,  a  little  of  It  should. be  rubbed  in  behiud 
each  ear  and  on  a. narrow  strip  from  head  to 
tail  on  each  side  of  the  animal.  The  next 


day  a  good  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  good  stiff 
brush  in  such  a  way  that  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment, which  was  rubbed  in  behind  the  ears 
and  on  the  narrow  strips  on  both  sides  of  the 
animal,  will  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
body  and  that  the  whole  animal  will  receive 
a  thorough  wash.  This  treatment  may  have  to 
be  repeated  in  about  six  days;  or  the  whole 
hog  may  be  washed  in  a  thorough  manner  by 
means  of  a  stiff  brush  with  a  five-per-ceut 
solution  of  creolin  in  water.  This  wash  must 
be  twice  repeated— first  on  the  sixth  and  then 
on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  after  the  first 
wash — but  at  each  wash  the  pen  must  i>e 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Unless  your  other  hogs 
have  never  been  near  your  lousy  sow  I  am 
sure  on  close  examination  you  will  find  that 
they,  too,  are  lonsy. 

Cause  ot  So-called  Blind  Staggers.— 
H.  MeC,  West  Hebron,  N.  T.  The  immediate 
cause  of  so-called  blind  staggers  consists  in  a 
morbid  accumulation  of  water-like  serum  in 
some  or  in  all  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
or,  more  correctly,  In  the  abnormal  pressure 
upon  portions  of  the  brain  produced  by  such 
an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  ventricles. 
Still,  as  chronic  pressure  upon  the  tissues  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  brain  can  also  be 
produced  by  other  causes,  which,  however, 
are  comparatively  rare — for  instance,  exudates 
and  hydropic  ^fusions  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  within  the  membranes  of  that  organ  in 
cases  of  chronic  meningitis;  a  morbid  thick- 
ening and  an  adhesion  of  these  membranes, 
formed  by  the  products  of  the  same  disease, 
either  between  themselves  or  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull;  exostoses  proceeding 
from  the  skull;  chronic  encephalitis  resulting 
in  either  softening  or  hardening  of  the  brain; 
various  morbid  growths,  particularly  in  the 
choroid  plexusses,  and  finally  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  cyst-worms  either  in  the  brain 
tissue  or  within  the  membranes.  As  the  pres- 
sure is  not  in  all  eases  upon  the  same  part  of 
the  brain,  and  as  the  different  parts  have 
different  functions  the  symptoms  are  not  in 
all  cases  alike.  Further,  as,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  cause  of  the  pressure  cannot  be 
removed,  and  as,  at  best,  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  can  only  in  some  cases  be  tempor- 
arily lessened  by  a  light  diet,  a  low  tem- 
perature and  keeping  the  bowels  open, 
so-called  blind  sj:aggers  must  be  considered 
as  an  incurable  disease,  notwithstanding  that 
an  animal  suffering  from  blind  staggers  may 
live  a  Jong  time.  Therefore  the  disease  must 
be  defined  as  a  chronic,  feverless  and  in- 
curable brain  disease,  manifesting  itself  by 
disorders  in  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
Although  the  chronic  pressure,  which  con- 
stitutes the  strictly  immediate  cause,  can  be 
produced  by  various  morbid  changes,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  serum  is,  at  least  in  horses,  by 
far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  pressure. 

Puerperal  Paralysis.— C.  B.,  Biceville, 
Tenn.  Puerperal  paralysis,  or  puerperal  sep- 
ticemia (so-called  milk-fever)  is  a  septic  or 
infectious  disease  and,  therefore,  easier  pre- 
vented than  cured.  The  infectious  principle, 
undoubtedly,  invades  the  animal  organism 
from  without — most  likely  through  the  ex- 
ternal genitals  into  the  uterus,  or,  according 
to  some  modern  investigators,  through  tne 
teats  into  the  udder,  but  possibly  through 
both  external  genitals  and  teats.  This 
known,  the  following  measures  of  prevention 
suggest  themselves:  (1)  A  thorough  cleaning 
and  disinfection  of  all  such  premises  in  which 
the  disease  has  become  stationary,  or  has  re- 
peatedly made  its  appearance;  (2)  keeping  the 
stalls,  in  which  cows  heavy  with  calf  are 
kept,  scrupulously  clean;  (3)  if  there  is  any 
doubt  whether  the  premises,  in.  which  cows 
heavy  with  calf  are  kept,  are  infected  or  not 
to  remove  the  cows  a  few  days  before  calving 
to  a  place  that  is  not  only  perfectly  clean  but 
also  known  to  be  non-infected;  (4)  an  irriga- 
tion of  the  uterus,  as  soon  as  the  calf  has 
been  born  and  again  as  soon  as  the  cow  has 
cleaned,  either  with  a  one-per-cent  (1:100). 
solution  of  Pearson's  creolin  in  blood-warm 
water,  or  with  a  one-per-mille  (1:1000)  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  blood-warm 
water;  (5)  letting  the  calf  as  soon  as  possible 
suck  all  four  teats,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done 
to  milk  them  out  at  once  and  to  repeat  this 
every  few  hours  if  the  calf,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  is  not  able  to  attend  to  that  business. 
At  every  milking  the  cow  should  be  milked 
clean,  and  if  the  calf  does  not  regularly  suck 
or  cannot  consume  all  the  milk  the  frequent 
milking  should  be  continued  for  at  least  four 
days.  After  about  four  or  live  days,  or  after 
all  danger  has  passed,  the  cow  may  go  back 
to  her  old  stall;  (6)  the  cow,  especially  if  in 
a  very  good  condition  as  to  flesh,  or  if  natur- 
ally a  very  good  milker,  should  be  kept  on  a 
rather  light  diet  during  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks  before  and  the  first  two  weeks  after 
calving.  If,~iu  spite  of  these  precautions  the 
disease  should  make  its  appearance,  which  is 
not  at  all  probable,  an  irrigation  of  the  uterus 
with  either  a  1:100  creolin  solution,  or  a 
1:1000  corrosive  sublimate  solution  should  be 
made  at  once.  Those  that  claim  that  the  In- 
fection takes  place  through  the  teats  recom- 
mend an  irrigation  of  the  udder  with  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potash.  This  operation, 
however,  must  be  left  to  a  veterinarian.  At 
the  same  time  the  frequent  milking  must  be 
continued  and  the  cow  must  be  protected 
against  draft  and  unnecessary  irritation.  If 
the  bowels  of  the  cow  are  costive  a  physic 
may  be  given,  but  if  it  is  done  it  has  seldom 
any  effect  until  the  cow  has  recovered  and  is 
therefore,  very  likely  useless. 
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THIS  TOMATO  HAS  MADE 
US  FAMOUS  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


Do  You  Know 


Livingston 


the  Tomato 
Man? 

We  are  original  introducers  of 

Beauty,  Stone,  Acme, 
Paragon,  Favorite, 
Perfection,  Etc.,  Etc. 

You  ought  to  get  your  TO  IVI ATO  Seed,  at 
least,  from  us.    Try  it  once— just 
once  is  all  we  ask. 

Our  SEED  ANNUAL,  104  pages,  FREE 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

Box  120,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Invested  in  a  pair  of  . 


sei^e         Steel  Horse=Collars^ 

Cheapest  collar  on  eartu  because  they  never  wear  out ;  lighter  than  other  collars ;  are  y 
adjustable  to  any  horse;  will  not  gall  the  shoulders :  no  hames  to  bother  with;  are  sen-  > 
sible  practical,  humane.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Send  §9.00  for  set,  giving  size  of  < 
collar  wanted ;  freight  prepaid  on  all  orders  for  two  or  more  set.  All  city  fire-depart-  J 
ments  use  Steel  Collars.  Every  farmer  and  teamster  should  have  them.  y 


Easy  Washing 


Why  should  women  continue  to  sacri- 
fice their  health  to  hard  lahor  when  by 
using  a  washing-machine  they  can  avoid 
all  the  discomforts,  worry  and  work 
incidental  to  wash-day  ? 


The  Sprung  Washing-Machine 


is  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  easily 
operated  machine  known.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  A  piece  or  a  tubful  can  be 
washed,  and  without  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric.  The  heaviest  goods 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

Sent  on  thirty  days'  trial. 


AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  X.  Arlington  Heights,  Ohio 
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free  booklet  and 
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FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming's  Fistula  ana  Poll  Evil  Cure  ■  Cured 
is  a  new,  scientific  &  certain  remedy.  9  ■    i  r  a 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.  I  Id  ID  TO 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  419  I  Qfl  RaVC 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  ■  OU  UOJO 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  r 
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Wholesale 


FOR  ALL  YOUR 

Learn  how  you  can 
make  lartje  profits 
permanently. 

V.  S.  Milk  Flour  Food  Co. 

309  to  328  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MILK 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 

strong.  Chicken, 
tights  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Pi-ices.    Fully  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18         Winchester,  Indiana,  C.  S.  A. 


Farmers'  Sons  Wantedi^ffiM? 

education  to  work  in  an  office ;  $45  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement; steady  employment;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu- 
lars. The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n,  London,  Canada* 
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TELEGRAPHY 


for  Railroad  and  Commer- 
cial Serf  lee.  Young  Hen 
Wanted  Immediately. 

Positions  guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  full 
particulars.  O.W.DOWELL,  Snpt,.  Hloksviile.0, 


$20 


WFFKl  V  straight  salary  and  expenses  to 
VL,IVL* 1  men  with  rigs  to  auve rtise  aud 
introduce  poultry  COMPOUND.  Send  stamp. 

Royal  Co-Op.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  L,  Indianapolis, lnd. 


B  11  £  I  %I  E  £  £    <*U  A  WTC    80,500.00  General 
LilANLE    merchandise  Store. 
$20,000.00  business  last  year.   Will  6ell~for  cash,  or  might  ex- 
change for  farm  or  city  property.    Box  &->  Spring  Volley,  Ohio, 


Registered  !n  u.  S.  patent  office,  Sept.  24,  1901. 


WIDE  AWAKE 


FREE 


any  girt  can  earn  this 
beautiful  Imported 
dressed  Doll  nearly  two 
feet  tall,  a  perfect  beauty 
imported  direct  from  Eur- 
ope. This  lovely  doll  has  a 
beautiful  turning  bisque 
head,  pearly  teeth,  long 
golden  hair,  natural  Bleep- 
ing eyes,  jointed  body.real 
slippers,  stockings,etc.,  by 
introducing  our  latest  Par- 
|  isian  Novelties,  ladies  and 
misses  belt  pins,  hair  bar- 
rettes,  beanty  pins,  etc.,  at 
ten  cents  per  card.  Our 
Grand  30  day  Prop- 
osition which  i«  apart 
from  above,  send  us  your 
full  name  A  address  &  wa 
willsendyoul5cardsofour 
latest  Parisian  Novelties 
postpaid.  You  sell  at  ten 
cents  per  card  and  return 
us  S1.50,  we  will  send  you 
1  (all  charges  prepaid)  a 
beautiful  Imported  French/Doll  also  a  gold  finished  ring. 
FRENCH  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  F23,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ENCH  DOLL 


'KEYSTONE  H  DEHORNER 


Makes  dehorning  easy, 

and  pai  nless.  Cuts 

on  four  sides  at 

once.    It  never 

bruises  nor 
I  crushes.  Send 
\  for  circulars. 

.T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa 


Endorsed  by  colleges 
and  experts.  Bigh- 
*  award  World's  I 
Fair.  Orders 

wilh  cash  shipped 
from  Chicago  if  j 
desired, 

(Successor  to  A.C.BR0S1US) . 
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Is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. It  is  Free.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  a 
postal-card.  Do  it  to-day. 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encounaged  — Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 


Current  Comment 

Pictures  Wanted  We  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  photographs 
of  interior  and  exterior  views  of  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  grange  halls.  We  will 
be  glad  to  pay  for  such  views  a  reason- 
able price.  The  views  must  be  clear 
and  well  defined.  If  your  hall  possesses 
any  marked  feature  of  which  you  are 
proud,  send  photograph  and  descrip- 
.  tion.  A  library,  cozy  corner,  picture- 
hung  walls,  dainty  arrangement  of 
hangings,  a  neat,  substantial  and 
economical  device  for  hiding  the  un- 
sightliness  of  the  ordinary  stove  and 
protecting  the  body  from  the  direct 
radiation  from  an  intensely  heated 
stove,  vine-clad  walls,  trees  and  shrubs 
that  relieve  the  monotony  and  break 
the  dreariness  of  the  landscape,  are  all 
exceptionally  good  features. 

Grangfe-made  Men  "He  is  a  grange- 
and  Women  made  man,"  said  Dr, 

Ames,  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Ohio,  in  reply  to  a  remark, 
concerning  a  well-dressed  businesslike 
farmer.  i 

"Explain  yourself,"  I  answered. 
"Well,  he  comes  from  very  ordinary 
surroundings.  He  worked  out  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  had  certain 
qualities  which  induced  us  to  invite 
him  into  our  grange.  He  showed  a 
disposition  to  improve  in  various  ways. 
He  now  owns  a  small  farm,  has  a 
creditable  family  and  makes  a  good 
citizen.  The  grange  has  rounded  off 
the  rough  corners  and  mannerisms, 
developed  self-possession  and  business 
habits." 
"What  of  Miss  — ?" 
"She  is  a  grange-made  woman.  She 
has  a  bright  future  before  her.  The 
grange  is  developing  and  encouraging 
her  aspirations." 

I  mentally  compared  these  two  exam- 
ples of  the  educative  and  refining  in- 
fluences of  the  grange  with  others 
naturally  every  whit  as  able  and  am- 
bitious as  were  these  two,  but  who 
lacked  the  ease  and  self-possession,  and 
the  command  of  circumstances  that  as- 
sociation with  their  fellow-men  gives. 
Here  was  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  who 
by  the  laws  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment would  have  been  "only  a  farmer," 
•  coming  up  to  town  twice  annually  to 
pay  his  taxes,  walking  the  street  with 
stooped  shoulders,  protruding  chin, 
slovenly  clothes  and  gait,  apologetically 
swinging  to  one  side  to  avoid  a  well- 
dressed  citizen  or  rudely  jostling  him. 
On  the  contrary  by  continual  contact 
with  his  fellow-men  he  had  learned  how 
"to  give  and  take."  What  might  have 
been  insolence  or  arrogance  was  trans- 
muted into  graciousness  of  behavior 
and  dignity  of  carriage.  Shrinking 
timidity  and  lack  of  self-appreciation, 
which  tends  to  make  one  skulk  and 
dodge,  was  transformed  into  modest  be- 
havior. He  learned  by  his  association 
with  others  that  the  true  art  of 
economy  and  accumulation  consisted 
not  so  much  in  doing  without  things  as 
in  using  business  methods  in  buying 
and  selling.  In  short,  he  was  a  man 
among  men,  doing  his  share  of  the 
world's  work,  respecting  and  respected. 
He  became  not  "only  a  farmer,"  to  be 
ignored  as  only  an  insignificant  atom, 
but  A  Farmer — one  whose  opinion  was 
to  be  respected  and  his  influence 
much  sought  after. 

And  the  young  woman — full  of 
energy,  ambition,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes — was  eagerly  observant 
of  all  going  on  about  her.  Here  a  ner- 
vous, aimless  gesture  was  lopped  off, 
there  a  self-conscious  mannerism,  of- 
fending the  canons  of  good  taste,  was 
'  refined  and  changed  into  grace  and 
ease. 

I  found  myself  desiring,  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  desire,  that  the  thou- 
sands of  ambitious,  eai-nest,  high- 
sjHrited,  well-built  boys  and  girls  on 
our  farms  might  find  the  same  help  and 
sympathy    in    a    live,  well-directed 


grange.  Many  are  endowed  with  talents 
that  would  make  them  forcible  factors 
in  the  world's  progress  who  need  only 
the  brightening  and  strengthening  in- 
fluence of  contact  with  their  fellow- 
men. 

"I  never  dreamed  that  my  voice  had 
any  particular  quality  till  I  went  into 
the  grange,"  said  a  rising  young  con- 
cert singer.  "I  always  loved  to  sing, 
but  the  notion  of  a  'career'  never  en- 
tered my  stupid  brain.  When  I  went 
into  the  grange  I  found  that  my  voice 
was  in  demand  whenever  there  were  to 
be  special  exercises.  The  members  en- 
couraged me,  and  I  went  to  a  teacher 
in  vocal  culture  with  great  dreams  of 
an  operatic  life.  I  soon  found  that  I 
must  content  myself  with  concert  sing- 
ing. But 'see  what  an  enlarged  life  it 
has  brought  me,  and  what  advantages 
I  can  give  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
verily  believe  if  I  had  not  gone  into  the 
grange  I  never  would  have  achieved 
even  this  moderate  success.  I  learned 
self-possession  and  self-command  by  my 
frequent  duties  there  that  have  proved 
invaluable  to  me." 

A  college  student  reports  this  inci- 
dent: "Will  and  I  both  entered  college 
the  same  term.  We  roomed  in  the  same 
house  and  dined  at  the  same  club.  We 
soon  became  friends  and  decided  to  go 
into  the  same  literary  society.  You 
know  what  an  exalted  opinion  a  new 
student  is  apt  to  have  of  himself  when 
he  is  beseiged  by  members  of  the  va- 
rious societies  to  become  one  of  them. 
You  lose  your  conceit  later,  but  that  is 
another  matter.  Well,  we  both  went 
into  a  society.  Early  in  the  term  we 
were  assigned  work.  The  old  students 
insisted  that  we,  with  the  other  new 
ones,  must  begin  work  at  once,  and  thus 
make  the  task  lighter.  We  were  fined' 
if  we  failed  to  make  an  attempt.  We 
were  both  on  for  debate.  How  I  did 
read  up  on  that  subject!  I  made  notes 
of  the  points  which  I  wished  to  make, 
and  burned  them.  I  wrote  out  my 
speech  and  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 
I  again  made  out  another  set  of  notes. 
That  disgusted  me,  but  as  the  dreaded 
hour  was  near  at  hand  I  stuck  them  in 
my  pocket.  When  my  name  was  called 
I  blindly  groped  to  the  rostrum.  My 
knees  shook  and  an  awful  desire  for 
annihilation  possessed  me.  My  throat 
was  dry,  my  lips  were  parched  and  my 
voice  shook.  I  made  my  points  briefly 
and  shuffled  to  my  seat.  I  was  abjectly 
miserable.  I  would  have  welcomed  a 
yawning  chasm  to  swallow  me  in  my 
misery.  Soon  my  self-agony  was  trans- 
formed into  sympathy,  for  my  friend's 
name  had  just  been  called.  I  was  as- 
tonished and  delighted  to  hear  him  sail 
into  that  question  with  the  best  of 
them.  He  spoke  easily,  rapidly,  forci- 
bly and  logically  for  ten  minutes.  He 
knew  his  subject  and  his  audience,  and 
was  in  sympathy  with  them  at  once. 
As  soon  as  the  meeting  adjourned  the 
students  crowded  around  him  and  con- 
gratulated him. 

'"Where  did  you  learn  to  debate?' 
asked  they. 

"  'In  the  grange  at  home,'  replied 
Will.  T  always  intended  to  go  to  col- 
lege, so  began  practicing  impromptu 
speechmaking  to  the  horses,  or  wher- 
ever I  might  be  at  work.  An  uncle  ad- 
vised me  to  go  into  the  grange.  He 
argued  that  while  I  might  gain  fluency 
and  self-possession  among  horses  and 
stumps,  that  much  of  the  lesson  must 
be  again  learned  when  I  addressed  my 
fellow-men.  I  liked  his  logic  and  went 
into  the  grange.  If  I  have  any  advan- 
tage over  other  country  boys  it  is  due 
to  my  training  in  the  grange.' 

"He  was  not  brighter  than  the  other 
boys,  but  his  knowledge  was  available. 
He  had  acquired  ease  and  proficiency  in 
social  matters  as  well  as  in  study.  The 
work  he  did  counted  for  more  than 
with  most  others,  because  it  was 
habitual.  His  association  with  mature, 
slow-moving  minds  had  served  to  tem- 
per his  fiery  disposition.  In  short,  the 
lessons  that  consume  the  most  time  and 
energy  and  cause  the  most  worry  of  the 
first  two  years  of  college  life  Will  had 
learned  in  the  grange  at  home.  That 
advantage  he  preserved  to  the  last,  and 
it  is  now  serving  him  in  his  life-work. 
He  graduated  a  year  sooner  than  the 
rest  of  us." 

My  friend  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. "And  what  is  the  outcome  of 
this  experience?"  I  asked. 

"You  know  that  I  have  thought  of 
the  foreign-mission  field  for  my  life's 


work.  Instead  of  that  I  am  going  back 
to  the  farm,  organize  a  grange  in  my 
community  and  thus  help  the  boys  and 
girls  to  secure  the  things  I  have  missed. 
Some  will  go  to  college  later  on,  and 
the  training-  will  be  invaluable  to  them. 
More  will  not,  but  a  good  grange  train- 
ing will  fit  them  for  performing  the 
duties  of  life  far  better  than  many 
high-school  graduates  are  fitted.  I  be- 
lieve my  work  will  be  among  my  own 
people  in  my  own  country." 

These  are  but  typical  examples,  culled 
from  the  stories  many  have  told  me  of 
the  value  of  the  grange  in  developing 
strong  points  in  individuals.  He  who 
would  argue  against  the  value  of  meet- 
ing together  in  some  club  or  society  for 
serious  work,  as  well  as  for  social 
pleasure,  will  find  facts  and  history 
against  him.  Only  the  millionth  one 
can  bear  solitude.  To  his  isolated  life 
he  must  bring  a  pure  heart  and  a  ripe 
cultivation  of  the  intellect.  For  the 
great  majority  of  "God's  cheerful,  fal- 
lible men  and  women"  there  must  be 
social  intercourse  and  an  exchange  of 
friendly  greetings.  This  need  finds 
realization  in  the  young  people's  liter- 
ai-y  societies,  which  at  some  period  of 
its  existence  each  neighborhood  has  or- 
ganized and  encouraged.  After  a  few 
meetings  they  are  soon  dropped.  The 
promoters  lack  the  necessary  expe- 
rience to  carry  them  on  successfully  and 
they  fall  by  their  own  weight.  There 
is  wanting  that  solidarity,  and  unity  of 
purpose  that  a  well-organized  society, 
backed  by  years  of  successful  existence 
gives.  But  the  need  is  felt  by  the 
brightest,  most  progressive  young  peo- 
ple. In  the  town  and  city  the  necessity 
is  supplied  by  the  club.  Progressive 
women  are  not  content  with  the  local 
club.  It  must  have  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Federated  Clubs  of 
America.  So  in  the  country  the  more 
progressive  desire  not  only  a  local  club- 
life,  but  the  advantages  of  a  federated 
club  as  well.  This  the  grange  supplies. 
The  subordinate  grange  offers  the 
widest  field  for  local  preferences  and 
peculiarities  while  giving  the  advan- 
tages of  a  well-organized  central 
authority.  AVere  I  asked  what  would 
contribute  the  greatest  to  the  social, 
educational  and  financial  needs  of  a 
neighborhood  I  would  answer,  "A 
live,  energetic  grange,  officered  by  wide- 
awake,, intelligent  farmers  of  broad 
sympathies  who  are  zealous  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  community."  If 
a  grange  exists,  then  I  would  urge  the 
ambitious  young  man  and  woman  to  go 
into  it  and  work.  No  matter  if  some 
things  do  not  please  you.  You  will 
never  find  a  perfect  organization.  The 
good  in  it,  for  you,  is  very  likely  to  far 
outweight  the  ill.  You  will  learn  in  it 
lessons  of  self-control,  self-possession 
and  the  ways  of  winning  that  you 
would  not  by  years  of  individual  effort. 

TO  Visit  Ohio  A  resolution  was  offered 
and  Illinois  at  the  Michigan  State 
Grange,  asking  that  the 
grange  appoint  a  committee  of  one  to 
visit  the  centralized  schools  of  Ohio  and 
'Illinois,  in  company  with  a  like  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction.  It  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  committee  is  to  inquire 
into  the  methods  of  these  schools,  and 
report  upon  the  feasibility  of  organ- 
izing consolidated  schools  in  Michigan. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  farsighted 
public  policies  of  Michigan  State 
Grange  that  is  making-  her  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  state's  rjrogress,  an(j  en_ 
titles  her  to  the  position  of  leadership 
in  the  thought  of  the  state.  No  state 
grange  can  rise  to  its  fullest  usefulness 
while  neglecting  educational  matters 
or  ignoring  the  work  of  practical 
educators.  Michigan  Grange  co-oper- 
ates with  the  schools  all  along  the  line. 
The  result  is,  she  is  buildingf  up  a  sys- 
tem of  education  that  is  practical,  and 
has  the  hearty  support  of  the  patrons. 

Year-bOOfe  H.'  F.,  Franklin  Centre, 
Quebec,  Ont.,  writes:  "Can 
you  give  me  any  information  about  the 
agricultural  year-book,  noticed  in  the 
Faem  and  Fireside  of  July  15th?  Is  it 
too  late  for  me  to  receive  a  copy,  and 
where  will  I  write  about  the  book?" 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  no  the 
siqrply  of  year-books  is  exhausted. 
You  can  ascertain  by  writing  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Union  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  book  is  sold  at 
cost  of  printing. 


BOYAIXX  BRED  CHICKENS 


Why  All  Poultry  Competing  for  Prizes  at 
the  Great  Shows  is  Artificially  Hatched 

Why  are  incubators  used  to  hatch  chickens  for 
exhibition  and  breeding  purposes? 

Not  for  the  sake  of  quantity,  only. 

It  is  because  an  incubator  will  hatch'  a  more 
perfect  chick  and  combined  with  the  brooder 
keep  it  in  more  perfect  health  than  a  hen. 

Whatever  the  professional  breeders  do  is  best 
for  every  chicken-grower  to  do. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  breeders  use 
the  Ertel  Victor  Incubator.  It  is  well  to  note  the 
name.  There  are  many  incubators;  but  this  is 
the  best  incubator.  It  is  an  incubator  built  on 
scientific  principles ;  made  of  materials  specially 
designed  for  the  service  it  is  to  give,  and  so  sim- 
ple that  it  can  be  operated  by  any  one. 

The  Ertel  Victor  Incubator  not  only  gets  the 
best  result  from  the  egg  to  begin  with  and 
hatches  the  greatest  possible  number,  but  it 
induces  a  greater  growth  of  the  chick— a  sturdier 
growth  that  means  more  weight,  an  eager  mar- 
ket and  increase  of  prices. 


EBTEL'S  VICTOR  nrCUBATOB 

This  question  of  health  should  be  treated  by 
the  grower  as  a  cash  asset.  It  means  continual 
saving  of  time,  work,  care  and  money.  And 
there  is  saving  of  time  to  market,  which  figures 
largely  when  tender  broilers  or  young  turkeys, 
geese  and  ducks  are  in  demand  at  almost  your 
own  price. 

Secondary  only  to  this  great  question  is  that 
of  quantity.  No  other  incubator  at  any  price 
will  hatch  more  chickens  than  an  Ertel  Victor 
Incubator,  and  some  incubators  that  cost  twice 
as  much  will  not  come  within  25  per  cent  of  its 
product. 

There  are  incubators  for  less  money  and  incu- 
bators for  more  money,  but  the  Ertel  fixes  its 
own  standard,  unapproached  by  any  other. 

Any  one  interested  in  chicken  raising,  or 
breeding  of  any  kind  of  poultry,  is  invited  to 
send  for  the  free  booklet  and  catalogue  of  Ertel 
Incubators.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  book  of  ad- 
vertising; it  is  a  poultry  manual,  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  standard  poultry  works  of  the 
times.  For  a  copy,  address  George  Ertel  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111. 


"Things 
are  not 
what  they 


seem" 

"A  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its 
weakest  link." 

Seams  are  the 
"weak  links"  in  metal  boxes 
when  exposed  to  the  weather 
—therefore,  a  seemingly  safe 
Mail=Box  with  many  seams, 
is  not  what  it  seems.  The  safe  way  is 
to  use  the  practically  seamless,  Heavy 
Steel  Plate  Box  made  only  by  the 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  yon  can 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  yon  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
"V"  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 

TO  ALL  POINTS  Dt 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  MICHIGAN, 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 
Per  Square,  $2.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,   NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  $2.  SO. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 
A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 

catalogue  No.  34. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 


CO  Fine  Bath  Cabinet  $9 

Vrfc  Placed  in  Your  Home  for  Sfmm 

Write  to-day  for  our 
special  ten-day  offer. 
Robinson  Baths  guar- 
anteed to  cure  rheuma- 
tism, la  grippe,  colds, 
kidney  trouble.catarrh, 
Agents  wanted.  Big 
commission  and  salary 
Send  for  new  book.f ree 
Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co.  669  Jefferson  St,  Toledo, O. 


p*™!  ROOT  VIOLIN 

is  the  Stradivarius  of  popular 
priced  instruments. 
PERFECTLY  MADE,  TRUE  IN  TONE. 
Easily  paid  for,  from  $3.00  to  $33.00. 
ISent  C.O.D.  with  privilege  of  6  days  trial. 
I      Complete  illustrated  catalogue  free.  • 
'  E.T.R00T  &  SONS,  315  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 


Buyers  for  Farms 


Ufldll  OT  otner  real  es^te  may  be  found 
throngh  roe,  no  matter  where  located. 
Send  description  and  price  and  learn  my  successful 
method  for  finding  buyers.  W,  M.  OSTRANDER, 

North  American  Braiding,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ACFNTX  Here  is  Your  Fortune 

1aUL#11  1  kj  Truly  we  have  the  fastest  money- 


Truly  we  have  the  fastest  money- 
maker in  the  world.  Every  man  and 
woman  wants  it.  Complete  outfit  ten  (10)  cents  stamps  or 
silver.  Try  it.  A.  O.  BROOKS  &  CO.,  B  rid  acton,  N.  J. 


ICIfc  for  men  with  rigs  to  in- 

■fllal  troduce  our  Poultry  Mixture,  Straight 
■  "  salary.  We  mean  this.  Enclose  stamp. 
ETJKEKA  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  103,  East  BU  Louis,  111. 


PATENTS 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1864. 
JIILO  B.  STEVENS  &  C0.,  Attys. 
Dlv.B.llth  &  Q  Sts.,  Wsshlngton,D.C. 


WP  PAV  W)  A  WPPlf  And  expenses  to  men  with 
nil  rftl  <J>££  A  TTUC&ries  to  introduce  Poultry 
Compound.    IWrBnjrATiOHji,  BI«;g.  co.,  Parsons.  Kansas. 
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Tongue 


Home-made  Valentines 


mono  the  saints  of 
Christendom  there  are 
two  most  dear  to  the 
heart  of  young  people, 
St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
of  children,  and  St.,  Val- 
entine, friend  of  lovers. 
In  December  all  the 
world  celebrated  the 
birth  of  "good  St.  Nick," 
and  now  comes  another 
holiday,  the  fourteenth  of  February, 
festival  of  Bishop  Valentine.  This  holy 
man,  was  born  in  the  third  century,  in 
the  lovely  land  of  Italy.  There  are  few 
legends  concerning  his  life,  but  we 
know  that  he  guttered  martyrdom  at 
the  command  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
Claudius.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
loved  the  young  more  than  the  old,  and 
went  about  the  land  ctiring  sick  chil- 
dren and  finding  homes  for  young  or- 
phans. He  once  restored  eyesight  to  a 
"fair  young  maid"  by  merely  passing 
his  hands  over  her  eyes. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  fathers 
of  our  church  to  change  the  pagan  fes- 
tivals to  saint  days  and  sacred  times,  so 
that  the  new  religion  easily  took  the 
place  of  the  old. 

History  traces  St.Valentine's  Day  back 
to  the  Eoman  Lupercalia  in  the  month 
of  February.  This  month  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Juno,  who  was 
called  the  "mighty  mother  of  men  and 
women."  Among  other  customs,  they 
had  a  "choosing,"  where  the  young 
folks  put  their  hands  into  a  closed  l}ox 
filled  with  slips  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  all  present.  After  some 
mystic  words  were  uttered,  the  hand 
was  withdrawn,  holding-  a  slip,  and  the 
name  upon  it  was  that  of  the  future 
lover  or  sweetheart.  This  custom  fol- 
lowed the  Romans  into  other  lands,  and 
finally  took  deep  root  In  England,  and 
many  other  charming  fancies  linger 
there  to  the  present  hour  about  the 
festival  of  St.  Valentine. 

Poets  have  rimed  about  them,  and 
grave  historians  have  recorded  the 
frolics  of  court  and  common  people. 

From  Chaucer  down  to  the  village 
paper  of  to-day  we  find  the  praises  of 
the  good  saint  sung  most  cheerily. 

Every  year  we  hear  the  cry  that  light- 
hearted  merrymaking  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  no  more  enjoyed 
by  the  prosaic  young  folks  of  to-day, 
but  all  the  same  "the  boys  and  girls  plan 
for  parties,  and  exchange  valentines 
with  the  ever-living,  ever-glowing  fun 
of  their  forefathers  and  foremothers, 
for  "long  as  the  flowers  bloom  in  May 
there  will  be  love  and  lovers  and 
maidens  alway." 

When  "February's  saint"  takes  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  of  youths  and 
maids  there  is  great  demand  for  pocket- 
money,  and  anxious  planning  for  gifts 
that  will  please  the  faithful  chosen  one. 

The  old  lace-paper,  fragile  valentines 
are  now  out  of  date,  and  the  new  ones 
are  far  more  dainty  and  sensible. 
Flowers  are  love's  natural  gifts,  and 
with  the  giver's  name  attached,  make 
an  ideal  offering,  ,  but  some  may  find 
them  too  difficult  to  obtain  in  mid- 
winter. For  these  there  are  many 
pretty  substitutes  easily  made  and  with 
small  expense  at  home. 

Cut  from  cardboard  of  delicate  gray 
tint  the  covers  of  a  book,  which  shall 
bo  nine  inches  long  by  four  inches 
Wide.  Fold  in  center,  thus  making 
leaves  four  and  one  half  by  four  inches. 
ETho  cover  may  be  lettered  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  the  leaves  may  be  tied  to- 
gether with  pale  blue  ribbon.  Panel 
cards  decorated  with  hand-painted  for- 
get-me-nots, or  roses,  and  made  appro- 
priate by  dainty  verses,  would  be  very 
artistic. 

The  following  may  serve  as  sugges- 
tions !J 

"Good  morrow  to  my  ValentJne." 

"The  sky  hath  its  star, 
The  sea  hath  its  pearl, 
But  all  I  have 
Is  my  flailing  girl." 

»'If  thou  will  bo  my  Valentine 
.  '     ffhe  honeymoon  TrilLalways  shine." 


BY  E.  A.  MATTHEWS 


Another  valentine  is  made  of  two 
hearts  rent  from  cardboard  gilded 
around  the  edges  and  fitted  with  leaves 
tied  in  with  gay  ribbons,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  suspended.  Upon  the 
outside  heart  paint  a  silhouette  of  two 
kneeling  cupids,  holding  aloft  a  heart, 
applying  to  it  a  torch,  and  these  words 
printed  in  gilt  letters: 

"Love's  torch  burns  forever; 
Let  its  warmth  vanish  never." 

Candies  in  pretty  boxes  or  in  satin 
and  lace  bags  make  charming  valen- 
tines, also  crystallized  fruits,  cherries, 
plums,  pineapples  and  oranges.  With 
these  send  some  sweet  thought — some 
words  that  will  linger  in  memory  long 
after  the  bonbon  vanishes.  Such  as, 
"Sweets  to  the  Sweet,"  "A  wilderness 
of  sweet  thoughts,"  "Sweetheart,  be  my 
Valentine." 

Square  or  panel-shaped  cards  may  be 
decorated  with  water-colors;  little 
books  may  be  made,  and  will  prove 
most  acceptable  gifts. 

Fans  are  dainty  gifts  for  the  lovers' 
festival.  Writing  tablets,  portfolios, 
glove-boxes,  stationery,  photographs, 
pictures,  quaint  frames  and  cushions, 
pincushions  in  the  shape  of  hearts, 
sachets  also  heart-shaped  or  with 
hearts  painted  on  the  material,  whether 
of  silk,  linen  or  bolting  cloth. 

The  following  mottoes  printed  with 
water-colors  on  cardboard,  or  illumin- 
ated after  the  fashion  of  wall-texts  are 
most  beautiful  tokens: 

"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may." 

"To  the  daintiest  and  dearest." 

•    "Go,  lovely  rose,  tell  her  I  love  her." 

"None  know  thee  but  to  love  thee." 

"My  mother  is  the  one  I  love, 
And  she's  my  Valentine." 

Many  other  appropriate  thoughts  or 
quotations  will  suggest  themselves  to 
your  mind,  and  you  will  derive  much 


pleasure  from  the  artistic  work,  as  will 
your  friend  from  receiving  the  tokens 
of  love. 

Of  course,  a  book  is  the  most  accept- 
able of  all  gifts,  and  never  were  they  so 
cheap  arid  plentiful.  Beginning  with 
the  paper-covered  booklet  worth  but  a 
few  pennies,  up  to  the  edition-de-luxe 
volume  costing  many  dollars,  they  may 
be  found  to  suit  every  purse  or  fancy. 
The  field  of  choice  is  almost  without, 
limit,  and  all  of  us  would  .welcome  such 
valentines., 


Original  Design  for  Tatted  Fringe 

Start  this  design  with  a  ring  of  8  p 
(picots),  each  separated  by  3  d 
(doubles),  close  ring.  Tie  on  a  second 
thread,  and  make  3  d,  1  p,  join  to  the 
ring;  continue  until  you  have  made  8  p. 
Now  make  a  chain  of  10  d,  1  p,  10  d,  and 
join  to  preceding  chain;  repeat 
around.  Bring  both  threads  up  to  the 
p  of  first  chain  of  this  row,  and  make 
a  chain  of  f  2  d,  5  p,  each  separated  by 
2  d,  2  d,  join  to  p  of1  next  chain;  repeat 
from  '""  around.  Now  make  a  chain  of 
2  d,  1  p,  and  join  to  the  first  p  of  pre- 
ceding chain  *  *  2  d,  1  p,  join1  to  next  p; 
repeat  from  *  *  three  times.  '  2  d,  1  p, 
2  d;  join  to  first  p  of  next  chain;  re- 
peat from  first  *  *.  Join  the  wheels  by 
center  p  of  two  chains.  Tie  both 
threads  in  the  fourth 
p  of  one  of  the  side 
chains,  and  make  2  d, 
1  p  join  to  p  of  pre- 
ceding chain;  repeat 
unffil  yem  come  to  the 
joining-place  .of  the 
wheels,  where  chain 
which  you  are  now 
working  must  be 
joined  to  2  p  taken 
together,  one  from 
each  wheel,  as  the 
fringe  is  to  be  tied 
into  this  row;  it  is 
best  to  make  the  p 
just  a  little  larger 
than  the  usual  size. 

In  making  the  head- 
ing commence  with 
a  ring  of  5  d,  3  p, 
each  separated  by  5 
d,  5  d,  close.  Now 
make  a  chain  with 
two  threads  of  8  d,  1  p,  8  d;  an- 
other ring  like  first  one;  join  both  at 
the  side;  then  a  chain,  join  third  ring 
to  the  wheel;  leave  fourth  ring  un- 
joined, and  join  fifth  to  the  wheel,  leave 
three  rings*  unjoined  between  the 
wheels,  and  so  contimie  to  end  of  lace. 
Make  another  row  like  the  one  just 
made,  joining  it  to  the  chains  of  first 
row.  The  three  rings  between  wheels 
and  heading  are  made  this  way:  First 
tie  one  thread  in  the  p  of  center  ring, 
between  the  wheels  make  8  d,  join  to 
next  ring,  2  d;  join  to  wheel;  make  three 
more  joinings  to  the  wheel  with  2  d 
between  each  joining;  then  4  d,  1  small 
p,  4  d,  close.  Make  second  ring  bf  4  d, 
join  to  first  ring 
7  d,  join  to  wheel, 
2  d;  join  to  next 
wheel  7  d,  1  small 
p,  4  d,  close. 
Third  ring  is 
made  with  4  d, 
join  to  second 
ring,  4  d,  join  to 
wheel;  make  3 
more  joinings  to 
the  wheel  with  2 
d  between  each 
joining;  2  d,  join 
to  ring  in  head- 
ing; S  d,  close, 
and  tie  securely. 

This  fring'e 
wrought  in  linen 
thread  or  coarse 
spool-cotton  will 
make  a  rjretty 
trimming  for  lam- 
brequins or  piano- 
stool  or  stand- 
covers,  or  for  the 
ends  of  dresser, 
bureau  or  -  side- 
board  scarfs. 
Worked  in  fine 
thread,  and  omit- 
ting the  fringe 
and  last  row  of 
chain  at  the  low- 
er edge  of  wheels, 
it  forms  a  lovely 
lace  for  trimming 
different  articles. 
In  a  finer  thread 
it  could  be  used  upon  articles  of  under- 
wear or  upon  pillow-cases. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


Child's  Cap 

This  is  made  of  quilted  satin.  The 
shape  is  a  long  double  parallelogram. 
Measure  just  the  distance  around  the 
face,  and  allow  two  more  inches  for 
comfortable  length,  The  seam  is  up 
the  back.  Trim  with  fur.  It  can  be 
made  of  velvet  if  desired. 


A  Valentine  Heart  Market 

From  first  to  last  it  was  a  pretty,  en- 
joyable entertainment,  and  originated 
with  a  matron  who  wished  to  honor  a 
young  girl  who  was  visiting  her.  v 
The  decorations  were  in  red  and  pink. 
On  the  walls  were  large  cardboard 
hearts,  in  the  prevailing  tints,  edged 
with  gold,  and  bearing  quotations 
daintily  lettered  and  skilfully  painted 
in  water-colors,  with  cupids  equipped 
with  bow,  arrows  and  quiver,  or  other 
designs  equally  suited  to  the  day,  while 
everywhere  about  the  room  were  bowls 
holding  clusters  of  red  and  pink  roses. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  a  charming 
floral  bower  made  of  vines  and  realistic 
paper  roses  had  suspended  from  the  top 
a  pink  cardboard,  on  which  was  printed" 
in  red,  "Heart  Market," 
and  below  the  follow- 
ing verse: 

Come  here,  if  a  partner 
■  You  wish  to  find. 
For  we  have  valentines 
•Of  every  sort  and  kind. 

On  a  table  stood  six 
baskets,  numbered  and 
trimmed  with  ribbon 
bows  and  flowers,  and 
filled  with  valentines 
made  by  the  clever 
hostess. 

On  being  received  by 
the  hostess  and  her 
young  friend,  each 
guest  was  directed  to 
the  "heart  market," 
which  was  in  charge  of 
,  a  dear  'little  "god  of 
love"  attired  in  gauze, 
spangles  and  wings. 
The  men  drew  from  basket  number 
one,  the  women  from  number  two.  The 
iirst  were  floral  affairs  so  made  that 
the  central  blossom  opened  so  as  to 
disclose  the  face  of  one  of  the  girls 
present.  An  amateur  photographer 
having  previously  secured  a  likeness  of 
each  one.  Of  course,  the  young  men 
readily  understood  that  the  owner  of 
the  face  on  his  valentine  was  his  part- 
ner for  the  evening. 

For  the  young  women  were  square 
envelops  bordered  with  gold,  painted 
with  forget-me-nots,  cupids  and  lovers' 
knots,  and  in  the  center  a  senthnental 
quotation.  Inside  was  a  cardboard  in 
the  shape  of  a  dart,  wound  with  white 
thread,  and  a  beautiful  needle-book 
holding  twenty  needles. 

The  company  were  informed  that  the 
young  men  with  their  partners  must 
thread  the  needles,  knot  the  threads, 
and  place  each  needle  again  in  its  place, 
and  that  two  prizes  would  be  awarded, 
one  to  the  couple  accomplishing  their 
task  first,  another  to  the  two  who  did 
their  work  neatest.  All  went  merrily 
to  work;  they  found  the  threads  had 
been  previously  made  of  equal  lengths, 
and  that  the  needles  were  all  of  the 
same  size.  The  lucky  four  went  to  the 
"heart  market,"  securing  from  the  third 
basket  pretty  bonbons  in  neat,  heart- 
shaped  boxes,  suitably  embellished  on 
the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  a  humorous  rime. 

After  this  came  the  progressive 
angling  game,  which  was  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  evening,  and  as  it  consisted 
of  fishing  for  hearts,  was  entirely  "in 
keeping  with  the  occasion. 

The  tables  were  numbered  as  in 
euchre,  the  winning  couples  going  to 
the  next  table,  but  not  changing  part- 
ners, those  who  were  at  the  head  table 
remained  there,  while  the.  other  two 
went  to  the  foot. 

On  every  table  were  twenty  little  card- 
board hearts,  with  diminutive,  upright, 
gilded  rings  fastened  to  the  center  of 
them.  The  players  were  given  minia- 
ture-fishing poles  and  lines,  with  wee 
hooks  on  the  end,  and  requested  to  fish 
up  as  many  cards  as  they  could  in  five, 
minutes.  This  was  not  at  all  easy  to 
do,  as  it  takes  an  extra-steady  hand  to 
be  successful.  At  the  end  of  the  al-. 
lotted  time  the  "mistress  of  ceremo- 
nies" called  a  halt,  and  the  partners  at 
each  table  counted  together  the  num- 
ber of  hearts  they  had  captured,  and 
the  two  having  the  greatest  number 
progressed. 

The  tally  cards  added  much  to  the 
jollity  of  the  evening;  they  were  made 
"to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  the 
lace-trimmed  valentines  of  long  ago.  In- 
side was  a  place  to  paste  the  tiny,  red, 
heai-ts  which  were  used  to  keep  score; 
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the  outside  was  gorgeously  painted 
with  gay  flowers  and  such  old-time 
verses  as  the  following: 

"The  rose  is  rod,  the  violet  blue, 
But  neither  is  so  sweet  as  you. 
My  love  and  I  should  always  go  together. 
Though  it  be  drear  or  stormy  weather." 

At  the  end  of  the  game  hearts  were 
counted;  the  couple  having  the  most 
went  to  the  market,  and  received  from 
the  fourth  basket,  which  was  heaped 
with  heart-shaped  pin-balls  for  the  men 
and  satin  sachet-bags  all  lace  and  rib- 
bons for  the  women,  one  of  each  kind, 
which  were,  of  course,  much  prettier 
than  any  the  basket  contained;  later 
the  rest  of  the  guests  made  selections 
in  turn  according  to  the  number  of 
games  won. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  baskets  were 
found  to  contain  long-stemmed  half- 
blown  roses,  red  in  one,  pink  in  the 
other.  On  close  inspection  was  found 
in  the  heart  of  each  a  jingle  in  the  form 
of  a  fortune. 

A  supper  where  the  name-cards  were 
pink,  heart-shaped  bonbons,  on  which 
was  placed  in  raised  red  frosting-  the 
name  of  the  guest,  and  ices  in  the  shape 
of  doves,  rounded  out  this  most  delight- 
ful evening. 

Ruth  Virginia  Sackett. 


St  Valentine's  Festival 

When  or  why  St.  Valentine  was 
Chosen  the  patron  saint  of  lovers,  his- 
tory leaves  us  to  conjecture.  Nor  can 
we  discover  in  the  legends  of  the  differ- 
ent saints  the  name  Valentine,  or  any 
trace  of  the  practice  peculiar  to  Feb- 
ruary fourteenth.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  connection  is  purely  accidental. 

It  is  frequently  suggested,  and  is  not 
an  impossibility,  that  the  custom  may 
have  descended  to  us  from  the  ancient 
Romans,  who,  during  the  festival  of 
Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility,  cel- 
ebrated on  the  date  corresponding-  to 
February  fifteenth,  and  who  were  wont, 
among  other  things,  to  put  inte  a  box 
the  names  of  young  women  for  the 
young  men  to  draw  out  as  chance  di- 
rected. It  is  further  suggested  the 
church  did  with  this  what  she  d.id  with 
so  many  of  the  pagan  practices  that 
could  not  be  extirpated — that  is,  gave 
it  a  religious  aspect  by  substituting  the 
names  of  particular  saints  for  those  of 
the  young  women.  In  proof  of  this 
theory  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  to-day  the 
usage  is  by  no  means  uncommon  of 
choosing,  either  on  St.  Valentine's  or 
Some  other  day,  a  patron  saint  who  is 
called  a  valentine. 

However,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
custom  of  choosing  valentines,  or  spec- 
ial "loving  friends,"  is  a  relic  of  that 
nature  religion  which  was  the  primitive 
form  of  religion  in  Northwestern 
Europe  as  elsewhere. 

Though  history  fails  to  enlighten  us 
in  regard  to  its  origin  and  connection 
with  the  saint  whose  nanie  it  bears,  it 
records  the  fact  that  the  day  has  been 
celebrated  by  various  nations,  particu- 
larly England  and  Scotland,  from  a  very 
early  period,  by  a  very  amusing  and 
peculiar  custom.  We  read  that  "on  the 
eve  of  St.  Valentine  a  number  of  young 
folk,  maids  and  bachelors,  would  as- 


them  lotterywise;  care,  of  course,  being- 
taken  that  each  should  draw  one  of  the 
opposite  sex."  As  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve, "the  man  stuck  faster  to  the  valen- 
tine that  had  fallen  to  him  than  to  her 
to  whom  he  had  fallen."  The  obliga- 
tion to  the  neglected  party  was  can- 
celed by  a  gift  of  some  sort.  These 
imaginary  engagements  often  led  to 
real  ones,  because  one  consequence  of 
the  choosing  of  a  valentine  was  that 
for  a  whole  year  the  bachelor  remained 
bound  to  the  service  of  his  valentine. 

Later  the  practice  of  sending  dainty 
missives  containing  sentimental  verses, 
which  were  known  as  valentines,  be- 
came the  popular  method  of  celebrating 
the  occasion.  Much  of  the  graceful 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  festival  was 
to  an  extent  destroyed  when  what  is 
known  as  the  comic  valentine  came  into 
evidence.  / 

Although  the  old-time  festivities  have 
been  done  away  with,  the  day  has  never 
ceased  to  be  popular  with  young  people, 
and  never  will  be  so  long  as  love  re- 
mains in  fashion.  The  customary  way 
of  recognizing  it  now  is  to  exchange 
valentine  gifts  or  "love-tokens."  These 
may  take  the  form  of  flowers,  cards, 
books,  pictures,  novelties  in  jewelry 
and  fans.  Indeed,  there  is  little  or  no 
restriction,  save,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
purse,  set  upon  one's  choice  of  a  valen- 
tine gift;  and  at  the  proper  season,  the 
shops  present  an  almost  bewildering 
array  of  all  sorts  of  wares,  specially  de- 
signed for  the  occasion. 

When  sending  a  valentine  gift,  it  is 
proper  to  inclose  not  only  one's  card, 


smoo.thly,  and  they  are  ready  for  work, 
with  the  advantage  of  being-  shrunk. 
Most  mothers  dislike  to  shrink  a  clean, 
new  piece  of  goods  or  sheer  embroidery, 
but  find  often  to  their  sorrow  that  the 
first  crisp  daintiness  was  hardly  worth 
all  the  trouble  that 
came  afterward 
when  exasperating 
puckers  appeared 
in  the  i  garment. 
The  soiled  and 
slightly  damaged, 
goods  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  mere 
trifle,  and  are  well 
worth  the  extra 
"work  and  planning 
necessary  to  make 
them  do. 

If  you  are  not 
skilful  in  making 
little  dresses,  send 
to  one  of  the  city 
stores  for  one  or 
two  guimpes,  and 
your  way  is  easy. 
These  little  waists 
can  be  had  as 
low  as  twenty-five 
cents,  and  are  a 
great  saving  to  the 
busy  mother.  They 
fit,  wash  and  iron 
better  than  a  dress 
can  be  used  for  any 
dresses,  and  are  very  easily 
A  pretty  way  is  to  use  white  guimpes 
exclusively,  and  have  both  white  and 
colored    frocks   to   wear   with  them. 


on  I  he  garments  will  make  doll  clothes, 
fancy  articles,  and  patchwork;  I  never 
pass  the  basket  with  the  lace  and  em- 


broidery remnants  in  it 
ning  through  them,  no 
much  of  a  hurry  I  am  in. 


without  run- 
matter  how 
A  few  weeks 


in  one  piece,  and 
number  of  slips  or 


made. 


but  also  a  brief  love-message  written 
thereon.  Catherine  E.  Mec.ee. 


The  Dull  Season 

Right  after  the  holidays  comes  what 
merchants  call  the  dull  season.  Extra 
clerks  are  dismissed,  and 
others  given  vacations  till 
/  spring  trade  begins.  To 
the  mother  of  small  chil- 
dren this  may  be  a»pj-ofit- 
able  harvest-time,  for  there 
is  plenty  of  time  and  room 
in  the  stores  to  look  for 
bargains. 

In  spite  of  all  the  jokes 
in  the  papers  about  women 
who    buy    anything  and 
everything  because  it  is  on 
a  bargain   counter,  there 
are  women  who  system- 
atically reduce  household 
expenses  by  hunting  bar- 
gains;    but  they  are  bar- 
gains  of   the    right  sort. 
Now  is  the  time  to  pick 
Aip  dirty  pieces  of  lace  and 
embroidery,  wrinkled  ends 
of   dress-goods,  remnants 
of  stuff  from  the  white 
sales,  and  dozens  of  other 
odds  and  ends  that  work  up  so  nicely  in 
children's  clothes.  The  white  goods,  laces 
and  trimmings  need  only  to  be  washed 
acquaintance,  throw  the  whole  into  a    and  dried  in  the  frosty  air— for  nothing 

freezing — then  ironed 


semble  together,  and  inscribe  upon  lit- 
tle billets  the  names  of  an  equal 
number  of  maids  and  bachelors  of  their 


receptacle  of  some  sort,  and  then  draw    bleaches  like 


The  guimpes  may  also  be  used  for 
woolen  slips  and  look  extremely  pretty 
with  pale  blue,  pink  or  dark  red  French 
flannel  overdresses.  By  using  an  under- 
waist  pattern,  1he  guimpes  are  easily 
made  at  home. 

Then  there  are  little  aprons,  shirts, 
and  undergarments  to  be  made  for  the 
coming  summer.  The  same  patterns 
that  are  used  for  the  overdresses  can 
be  taken  for  aprons,  only  making  the 
arm-holes  a  little  larger.  Hemstitched 
ruffling  makes  a  pretty  finish  for  both 
skirts  and  aprons,  but  is  apt  to  take  too 
much  time  where  there  are  several 
children  to  provide  fori  It  is  always 
well  to  have  a  good  pattern  for  each 
child,  and  more  economical  in  the  end. 

Among  the  dainty  novelties  for  warm 
weather  for  the  coming  summer  will 
be  the  loose  kimono  jackets  and  white 
sunbonnets.  The  former  are  useful  in 
case  of  sickness,  and  are  cooler  than 
dressesr  on  hot  afternoons,  while  the 
bonnets  may  be  worn  by  the  smaller 
children  even  to  church  in  the  country. 
Their  charm  lies  in  their  perfect  clean- 
liness and  simplicity  for  while  a  trim- 
med hat  .gets  dusty  the  white  bonnet 
improves  with  each  washing. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
pretty  and  useful  things  to  be  made  for 
the  little  people.  There  is  really  no  end 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  good  supply  of 
remnants.  Never  throw  away  a  new 
piece  of  goods,  and  never  crumple  it. 
The  bits  that  are  not  used  for  patches 


ago  I  bought  a  damaged  piece  of  Swiss 
edging  for  fifteen  cents  that  had 
enough  perfect  goods  to  trim  two  skirts. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  advise  reck- 
less bargain  buying.  There  is  but  one 
safe  rule,  "He  sure  you  are  right  and 
then  go  ahead."       Hilda  Richmond. 

A 

Simple  Table  or  Toilet,  Mats 

The  three  pretty  mats  illustrated 
herein  are  made  of  No.  10  or  12  white 
spool-cotton,  and  will  answer  either  for 
table  or  Toilet  mats.  They  are  so  sim- 
ply made  that  to  one  deft  in  crocheting 
no  directions  will  be  necessary. 

A  Glint  of  Sunshine 

There  are  letters  so  doleful  and  so 
full  of  complaipts  that  the  whole  day 
is  darkened  by  the  gloomy  and  unhappy 
thoughts  which  fly  out,  of  them  when 
they  are  unsealed-  Other  letters,  on 
the  contrary,  carry  with  them  such  lov- 
ing friendship  and  bright  thoughts  that 
even  if  the  weal  her  be  dark  and  dismal 
they  bring  sunshine. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a 
girl  who  lives  on  a  ranch  in  California, 
is  filled  with  cheerful  scenes  and 
thoughts  of  so  "many  nice  things  to 
do  out-of-doors,"  and  comes  like  a  glint 
of  sunshine  to  a  dear  old  friend: 

Bostonia,  California. 

My  Dear  Anna:— 

If  it  is  growing  cold  and  cloudy  with  you,  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  some  of  our  warm, 
sunny  days.  It  is  perfect  out  to-day,  and 
there  will  be  such  beautiful  moonlight  to- 
night. 

We  are  picking  our.  first  oranges  to  sell 
to-day.  They  usually  are  not  ripe  till  after 
Christmas,  but  they  blossomed  out  of, season 
last  time,  so  some  are  sweet  and  yellow  now. 
"We  can  get  much  more  for  them  ai  this  time 
of  year  than  later.  Father  is  in  a  hurry  to 
get  these  oil,  so  my  mother,  sister,  and  I 
bellied  him  and  the  man.  We  brushed  the 
oranges  to  get  off  all  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  I 
put  the  name  of  our  ranch  on  the  papers 
which  are  wrapped  around  them.  I  did  it 
with  a  stamp,  and  it  was  great  fun. 

The  raisins  are  dry  now,  and  I  send  you  a 
little  box  of  them,  which  I  hope  you  will 
like.  They  grow  almost  next  door  to  us.  We 
like- them  when  they  are  so  soft  and  fresh. 

I  am  quite  a  dairymaid,  for  I  make  butter , 
three  times  a  week  now.   I  don't  put  the 
cream  in  a  churn,  but  stir  it  with  a  spoon  in 
a  jar,  and  it  comes  in  five  minutes.   I  wonder 
if  you  did  nof  use  to  make  it  too. 

My  mother  and  brother  have  chickens  in 
partnership.  They  are  all  White  Leghorns, 
and  look  so  pretty  in  their  yards.  We  don't 
let  them  run  loose,  so  the  eggs  are  all  in  the 
nest-boxes  in  the  chicken-houses.  I  gathered 
them  the  other  day  when  mother  was  away, 
and  found  twelve  in  one  nest.  It  Is  fun  to 
find  forty  at  one  time,  as  1  did  then.  Father 
and  mother  are  out  picking  our  English  wal- 
nuts and  almonds  now.  We  only  have  a  few 
for  fun.  We  have  some  olive  trees,  too.  They 
are  very,  very  pretty,  so  neat  and  Quaker-like 
in  their  smooth  little  gray  leaves.  You  see 
we  have  a  great  many  nice  things  to  do  out- 
of-doors.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to 
live  in  a  city  instead  of  this  beautiful  valley. 

I  have  a  comforter  to  tuft  to-day,  for  the 
nights  are  cold,  though  the  days  are  warm, 
and  I  shall  need  it  soon. 

I  often  think  of  you,  and  of  the  visits  I  had 
last  winter  in  your  pleasant  room. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Helen  J. 

This  is  certainly  cheering.    F.  B.  C. 
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THE  FARM  AP^D  FIRBSIDB 


Febrttaby  1,  190H 


What  does  a 
chimney  do  to  a 
lamp  ? 

Macbeth's  is 
the  making  of  it. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


have 
designs 

from 
$4.00 
to 

$4,000.00 


G08T  NO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
ually crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Earth.    Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting. 
It  cannot  crumble  with 
the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Co.,  5SUISSSASSS 


Burns  90%  Air 

10%  HYDRO-CARBON  CAS 

Cllll  Incandescent  I  l||DC 
dUN  Gasoline  LAfflrd 
Each  one  is  a  complete_gas 
plant  in  itself ,  Gives  ten 
times  the  light  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp,  at  one-balf  the 
cost.  Cheaper  than  gas 
or  electricity.  Light 
is  abundant,  white  and  steady. 
Needed  in  homes,  stores,  halls, 
churches,  etc.   Conforms  to  all 
insurance  underwriters  rules. 
We  have  branch  supply  depots 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  U.S. 
from  which  orders  are  filled,  fT 
thus  making  saving  in  freight  rates. 
Book  and  prices  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 
(Licensee  of  the  ground  patent  for  Vapor  Lamps) 
Box  529,  Canton,  Ohio. 


TONK'S  FRENCH  DYES 

■ARE  UNLIKE  OTHER  DYESi 

I  and  so  simple  a  child  caii  use  them.  No  experience  i 
is  necessary  to  obtain  fast,  brilliant  colors  that  | 

i  WILL  NOT  BOIL,  FREEZE  OR  WASH  OUT. 

|  They  are  the  daintiest,  most  economical  and 
I  durable  package  dye  in  the  world,  and  positively 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  FADE 

Feathers,  skirts,  waists,  odds  and  ends  of  ribbon 
or  silt  can  be  made  to  look  like  new  for  a  few  cents 
in  your  own  borne  and  being  twice  tbe  strength  of 
other  dyes,  carpets  and  rugs  retain  their  brilliancy 
for  years  when  colored  with  TOISK'S  FRENCH  DYES. 

Each  pkg.  colors  from  1  to  4  lbs.,  according  to 
shades.  Price  10  cts.  per  pkg.,  6  pkgs.  for  40/cts.  Say 
whether  for  wool  or  cotton  and  ^ive  dealers  name. 
Agents  make  $2  to  $6  a  day  easily— write  at  once. 
1  FRENCH  DYE  COMPANY,  Box  409,  Vassar,  Mich. 


31  Rag  carpets 

and  Rutrs— when  the  rags  are  colored 
with  "PERFECTION"  Dyes  — pos- 
sess rich  and  beautiful  shades  that 
retain  their  brilliancy  for  years. 
Their  use  is  EAST,  and  results  are 
SURE.  To  enable  yqu  to  try  "PER- 
FECTION "  DYES  weWill  send  you  a 
large  package  each  of  Turkey  Bed, 
Green,  Orange,  Cardinal,  Yellow  and 
Pink  (or  six  packages  any  colors  wanted)  for40cents; 
three  packages  for  25  cents,  or  single  package  for  10 
cents.  New  catalogue  and  shade  cards  free.  Address: 
W.  CPSHING  <fc  CO..  Dept.  w.  Foicroft,  Me. 


HOTEL  HEMET 

is  an  ideal  place  to  spend  tbe 
winter.  Elegant  rooms.  Elec- 
tric lights.  Cuisine  unexcelled. 
Climate  unsurpassed,  elevation 
1,600  feet.  Golf  Links,  Croquet 
Grounds  and  other  amuse- 
ments. Fine  scenery  and  beau- 
tifol  drives.  Full  particulars 
on  application.  Address 

HOTR  HEMET,  P.  0.  Box  59,  Hemet,  Cat 


BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  fori 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEOSfi 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name| 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  HOUSE.lSHlll  St.,  May  wood.DJ- 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. HADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churches, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parks. 

32  page  Catalog  free. 

COILED  SRPING  FENCE  CO. 
Eor  403,      Winchester,  Lad. 


Merry  Cupids 

this  is  my  valentine,"  said 
Helen,  as  she  took  the 
morning  mail  on  good  St. 
Valentine's  day. 

"Your  valentine!  What 
do  you  mean?  You  with 
your  gTown-up  boy?"  asked  Marion,  a 
friend  and  guest  in  the  house. 

"Why  not?  My  husband  sent  me 
valentines,  his  own  riming,  before  we 
were  married,  and  has  never  failed  a 
year  since." 

"That's  the  funniest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,"  said  the  guest.  "I  suppose 
then  you  would  maintain  that  your 
husband  is  still  your  lover,  would  you 
not?" 

"Certainly.  I  think  it  is  a  very  false 
idea  that  love  walks  out  about  as  soon 
as  the  marriage  ceremony  is  said.  A 
few  lives  go  wrong,  and  I  suppose  that 
encourages  croakers,  but  it  ought  not 
to  involve  the  sweetness  and  comfort 
of  thousands  of  happy  homes." 

"But,  Helen,  if  your  valentines  are 
not  very  secret,  show  me  some  of  them. 
I  like  to  read  original  rimes,  then  it  is 
so  strange  to  me." 

So  Marion  really  spent  the  whole 
morning,  as  she  said  afterward,  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  presence,  of  St.  Valen- 
tine, who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Eome 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  270,  and 
whose  sweetness  of  life  has  been  cel- 
ebrated with  love-messages  these  many 
hundred  years. 

"I  am  going  to  steal  away  with  copies 
of  a  few  of  these.  You  must  not  say 
me  nay,  for  it  may  do  a  lot  of  good.  It 
has  done  me  good  already." 

"How  has  it  done  you  good?" 

"The  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  my 
married  friends  seem  so  strenuous. 
There  never  seems  any  time  for  the 
amenities  of  life.  The  husband  and 
wife  seem  each  to  have  their  own  sep- 
arate interests,  friends  and  occupations. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  they  even  re- 
call their  lover  days." 
~  "  I  really  do  not  know  which  of  all  to 
choose,  only  the  first  one,  or  the  one  I 
will  put  first,"  Marion  continued. 

"You'll  have  to  choose,  for  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best,"  answered  Helen. 

Once  in  the  years  gone  by  I  sent 
Unto  the  girl  I  fancied  best 

A  valentine,  a  wondrous  card, 
In  lace  and  gaudy  colors  dressed. 

Again  the  day  of  leap-year  month. 
The  fourteenth  day,  Is  here,  and  now 

I  send  to  her  I  dearly  love 
A  valentine — this  truest  vow. 

While  life  itself  shall  last  I'll  be 
Tender  and  true,  my  love,  to  thee. 

"Why,  Helen,  if  I  should  study  these 
valentines  very  long  I  should  really  be- 
lieve that  chivalry  had  not  passed  with 
the  other  centuries,  but  that  men  and 
women  lived  for  each  other,  as  of  old." 

Marion  chose  another  of  a  later  date: 

As  over  a  garden  old, 
With  its  nooks  and  shady  bowers, 
There  hovers  the  scent  of  the  rose, 
The  sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers— 

So  into  all  my  life, 

It  matters  not  what  I  do, 

Into  every  thought  and  act 

Steal  there  sweet  memories  of  you. 

Helen  explained  to  Marion  that  a  great 
sorrow  had  came  into  their  lives  before 
she  received  the  next  valentine  that  her 
friend  selected  as  specially  choice. 

Mid  winter's  ice  and  storms  we  dream 
Of  summer's  warmth  and  beauty. 

In  days  of  trial  the  roses  seem 
All  stripped  from  paths  of  duty. 

But  summer's  sun  and  pleasure's  way 

Would  soon  our  fancy  weary 
Unless  we  knew  the  sad,  the  gray, 

The  long  days  and  the  dreary. 

To  us  have  come  the  sad  days,  dear, 
The  winter's  snow  is  blowing— 

'Tis  hard  to  smile  and  keep  good  cheer 
With  hearts  almost  o'erflowlng. 

But  dear  this  valentine  I  write 

To  pledge  my  love  forever. 
In  winter  gray  or  summer  bright 

Its  strength  shall  lessen  never. 

As  Marion  reluctantly  folded  the 
other  valentines,  many  in  number, 
Helen  said,  "Hereafter  I  hope  you  will 
be  more  of  an  optimist,  and  believe 
there  are  songs  in  the  hearts  of  most 
married  people,  even  though  they  may 
not  find  expression  always  in  words." 

Mart  Joslyn  Smith. 


Kidney  Disease 

ITS  INSIDIOUS  PEOGEESS  AND  SUDDEN 
TERMINATION 

Not  long  ago  a  man  who  had  made 
a  success  in  business  bought  a  country 
place  and  retired  from  active  commer- 
cial life.  By  all  outward  appearances 
he  was  a  healthy  man.  He  entered 
upon  the  life  of  his  country  home  with 
great  zest,  engaging  himself  in  the  cul- 
ture and  care  of  flowers  and  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  outdoor  life  to  the 
full.  One  day  they  found  him  uncon- 
scious on  the  lawn.  The  family  be- 
lieved he  must  have  been  the  victim  of 
tramps.  The  doctor  came  but  could 
not  rouse  him  from  his  stupor.  When 
the  autopsy  was  made  it  showed  that 
death  was  the  result  of  kidney  disease 
long  neglected. 

This  is  a  true  story.  The  facts  are 
given  as  the  newspapers  told  them. 
Only  the  names  are  suppressed.  It  is  a 
story  that  in  one  way  or  another  is  be- 


ing  repeated  every  day,  the  victims 
being  men  and  women  who  suffer  from 
"kidney  trouble"  and  neglect  it. 

SLOW  POISONING 

It  is  the  office  of  kidneys  to  filter  the 
blood  and  remove  from  it  those  foreign 
matters  which  if  retained  in  the  blood 
corrupt  and  poison  it.  The  principles 
so  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  are  con- 
stantly being  produced  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  The  kidneys  are  therefore 
ceaselessly  active  and  care  for  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  blood.  When  by 
reason  of  disease  the  activity  of  the 
kidneys  is  impaired,  or  when  they  are 
overtaxed  by  being  required  to  elim- 
inate from  the  blood  an  undue  quantity 
of  corrupting  substances,  thrown  into 
the  blood  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition;  then  it  is  that  the  poi- 
sonous deposits  first  begin  to  collect  in 
the  blood,  and  breed  deadly  conse- 
quences. The  accumulation  of  the 
poison  is  slow,  and  the  physical  changes 
which  accompany  the  poisoning  of  the 
system  are  slow  also,  and  this  makes 
the  great  danger  of  the  disease.  Many 
times  the  victim  of  kidney  disease  does 
not  awaken  to  danger  before  the  entire 
system  is  poisoned,  and  the  struggle  for 
life  is  desperate  and  doubtful. 

ACT  AT  ONCE 

Prompt  action  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  those  who  have  even  the 
slig-htest  symptoms  of  "kidney  trouble." 
The  timely  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical,  Discovery  will  save  both  suffer- 
ing and  expense. 

"For  a  long  time  I  was  suffering  and 
was  hardly  able  to  get  about,"  writes 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Jennings,  of  Thomas, 
Tucker  County,  W.  Va.,  Box  194.  "Was 
bothered  with  kidney  trouble  and  my 
whole  system  was  out  of  order;  had  no 
appetite.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  to 
try  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery. I  did  so  and  the  first  bottle  re- 
stored my  appetite.  I  took  six  bottles 
of  'Golden  Medical  Discovery'  and  some 
of  the  'Pleasant  Pellets'  and  feel  like  a 
new  person.  Think  there  is  no  better 
medicine  and  I  heartily  recommend 
these  medicines  to  every  one  whose  suf- 
fering is  of  the  nature  that  mine  was." 

The  symptoms  of  kidney  disease  are 
many,  and  so  variable  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  them  all.  In 
general  the  indications  of  kidney  dis- 
ease are  pain  in  the  back  and  loins, 
change  in  the  urinary  excretion,  a  de- 
pressed feeling  with  lassitude  or  weak- 
ness; irregular  heart-beat;  hot  and  dry 
skin,  deranged  digestion,  variable  appe- 


tite, urinary  incontinence,  puffiness 
about  the  eyes,  swelling  of  the  ankles 
or  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  These 
symptoms  will  not  be  present  in  any 
one  case,  probably,  but  any  one  of  them 
is  a  reason  for  a  prompt  attempt  to 
cure  its  cause. 

DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES 

The  symptoms  of  kidney  disease  are 
so  variable  and  so  liable  to  be  mistaken 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
inexperienced  practitioner  to  treat  the 
sufferer  for  the  wrong  disease.  Such 
was  the  case  probably  with  Mrs.  Hay- 
ter,  whose  letter  is  given  below.  "Sev- 
eral different  doctors  treated  her  but 
none  did  her  any  good,"  until  she  con- 
sulted Dr.  Pierce. 

"I  had  been  sick  for  more  than  a 
year  with  kidney  trouble,"  writes  Mrs. 
Lucy    Hayter,    of    Jacksboro,  Jack 
County,  Texas.    "Several  different  doc- 
tors treated  me,  but  none  did  me  any 
good.    One  doctor  said  I  never  could  be 
cured,  that  I  had  Bright's 
disease.   I  suffered  nearly 
death  at  times;  had  spells 

  the  doctor  called  spasms. 

Was  bedfast  most  of  the 
time  for  six  months.  My 
mother  begged  me  to  try 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery.  With  but 
little  hope  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Pierce  and  he  said  he  could 
cure  me.  I  began  to  take 
his  Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery, and  although  I  had 
given  up  to  die,  I  began  to 
improve  from  the  start, 
and  by  the  time  I  had 
taken  twenty-two  bottles  I 
was  entirely  cured.  I  thank 
God  for  the  'Golden Medical 
Discovery.'  I  weigh  more 
than  ever  before  in  my  life 
and  I  am  entirely  well." 
Dr.  Pierce  invites  any  person  who  suf- 
fers from  disease  in  chronic  form  to 
consult  him  by  letter,  free.  All  cor- 
respondence is  held  as  strictly  private 
and  sacredly  confidential.  Address  Dr. 
E.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  great 
many  people,  who,  like  Mrs.  Hayter, 
have  written  to  Dr.  Pierce  "with  but  lit- 
tle hope,"  have  like  her  been  perfectly 
and  permanently  cured  by  his  treat- 
ment. 

FBEE  ANALYSIS 

An  analysis  of  the  urine  will  be  made 
free  of  charge.  This  often  determines 
the  nature  of  the  disease  when  accom- 
panied with  a  full  statement  of  symp- 
toms! Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  specialist's  opinion  on  your 
condition  absolutely  without  fee  or 
charge,  together  with  a  free  urinary 
analysis.  If  you  are  sick  consult  Dr. 
Pierce,  by  letter,  without  delay. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures 
diseases  of  the  stomach*  and  other  or- 
gans of  digestion  and  nutrition,  cleanses 
the  blood  of  waste  substances  and  so 
removes  one  of  the  causes  which  con- 
duce to  the  over-burdening  and  disease 
of  the  kidneys. 

Don't  be  fooled  into  trading  a  sub- 
stance for  a  shadow.  Any  substitute 
offered  as  "just  as  good"  as  "Golden 
Medical  Discover}'"  is  a  shadow  of  that 
medicine.  There  are  cures  behind  every 
claim  made  for  the  "Discovery"  which 
no  "just  as  good"  medicine  can  show. 

ENTIRELY  FREE 

The  best  Medical  Book  free.  Dr. 
Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad- 
viser, containing  more  than  a  thousand 
large  pages  and  over  700  illustrations,  is 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay 
expense  of  mailing  only.  Send  31  m 
one-cent  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound 
volume,  or  only  21  stamps  for  the 
book  in  paper  covers.  Address  Dr.  K. 
V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ENTIRELY  NEW 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  In 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  of  1900  and  Crop  Statistics. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Agents  Wanted 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  tbe  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Enables  agents  to  double 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  Inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  represents, 
tive  niustrations.  Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWEIA  &  KIRKPATR1CK  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Sunbeams  Glisten  Brightly 

Day  by  (lay  the  sunlight 

Sinketh  in  the  west, 
Daylight  fadetb.  from  our  sight, 

Nature  seeketh  rest; 
But  we  know  the  darkness 

Soon  will  disappear. 
G'od,  with  love  and  kinduess, 

Ever  stayoth  near. 
First,  the  moonbeams  calmly 

Cover  with  weird  light 
Streams  that  flow  so  silently, 

Silvery,  cool,  and  white. 
Then  the  morning  dawneth, 

And  the  light  of  day 
Decks  the  earth  and  draweth 

Life  from  sun's  bright  ray; 
Sunbeams  glisten  brightly 

In  the  drops  of  dew, 
And  God,  loving,  kindly, 

Doth  our  faith  renew. 

Thus  when  shade  and  shadow 

Darken  heart  with  fear, 
Faith  doth  say,  "To-morrow 

God  will  dry  your  tear." 
First  comes  peace  as  moonlight, 

Mellow,  mild,  and  still, 
Then  strength,  as  the  sunlight, 

Heart  doth  warm  and  fill. 
Matters  not  if  sorrow, 

Anguish,  grief  draw  near, 
From  God's  fount  Just,  borrow 

Strength,  hope,  pure,\ind  clear, 
For  to  heart  that  trusteth 

Comes  a  bright,  pure  ray; 
Faith  and  hope  it  giveth, 

Alloweth  peace  to  stay. 
John  G.  Quinius,  in  Keligious  Telescope. 


The  Strong  Boy 

Do  you  know  him?     Perhaps  he 
doesn't  weight  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  Perhaps  he  doesn't 
play  center-rush  on  the  team,  or 
stop  the  ball  behind  the  bat,  or  lead  the 
tug  of  war,  or  put  the  shot  farthest,  or 
row  stroke  oar. 

Perhaps  he  doesn't  swagger  and  blus- 
ter and  bhift"  and  boast  and  bully  and 
browbeat  little  chaps  if  they  fall  in  his 
way,  or  "guy"  modest  girls  as  they 
meet  him,  or  jostle  elderly  people  if  he 
pass  them,  or  defy  the  teacher,  or 
ridicule  the  preacher. 

Perhaps  he  is  slender,  modest,  studi- 
ous, reticent,  respectful,  quiet.  Not 
girlish  or  prudish,  not  pale-faced  or 
puny,  but  just  a  rational,  diligent, 
earnest,  sober  boy. 

Look  out  for  him!  That  quiet  exte- 
rior covers  big  possibilities.  You  would 
better  not  fool  with  his  patience. 
Those  slender  muscles  are  not  beef- 
steaks, sure  enough,  but  they  may  be 
strong,  and  spry  as  steel.  That  calm 
eye  and  firm  face  do  not  flicker  or  flinch 
before  noise  and  bluster.  He  doesn't 
fight  till  he  has  to,  then  he  fights  to  a 
finish. 

The  strong  boy  may  make  mistakes, 
but  it  is  at  these  times  when  he  may 
best  prove  his  strength.  He  may  fall 
in  with  bad  fellows,  bad  manners,  bad 
habits,  bad  amusements,  bad  intentions. 
He  feels  their  grip  and  influence 
tightening.  He  knows  their  danger, 
but  other  boys  risk  it,  and  he  rather 
likes  to  be  one  of  the  boys. 

There  comes  a  day,  however,  (more 
likely  a  night  alone  with  his  soul), 
when  'a  word  of  warning  comes  back  to 
him  from  early  days;  a  word  of  mother 
dear  or  father  faithful.  Conscience 
sounds  alarm.  He  feels  those  chains  of 
influence,  aprjetite,  or  habit  which  were 
supposed  to  be  fanciful,  merely,  and 
easily  broken,  contracting  with  slow 
but  irresistible  power.  At  this  crisis  in 
his  life  the  strong  boy  does  not  stop  an 
instant  to  argue  with  conscience,  for 
each  moment  the  grip  is  tightening. 

He  exerts  his  strength. 

What  happens? 

He  is  free! 

The  world  cheers  him.  God  helps  him. 
He  can  go  now  with  Daniel  to  the  lions' 
den;  to  any  fiery  furnace  of  temptation. 
He  knows  his  danger  and  his  power.  It 
takes  a  strong  boy  to  say  "No"  when 
he  is  tempted  to  do  what  he  would  like 
to  do  but  should  not;  to  stand  firm  and 
still  when  provoked  and  taunted;  to 
hold  himself  in  hand  when  passions  be- 
come wild  horses  and  try  to  run  away. 
Such  a  boy  is  bigger  than  Napoleon,  or 
Grant. 

He  that  ruleth  himself  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city. 

Who  is  the  strong  girl?  She  who  be- 
lieves in  that  kind  of  a-  boy  J— Pluck. 


DO  NOT  NEGLECT 
YOUR  KIDNEYS 


Because  If  Kidney  Trouble  Is  Permitted  To  Continue 
Fatal  Results  Are  Sure  to  Follow 


Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  re- 
sponsible for  more  sickness  and  suffering 
than  any  other  disease,  therefore  when 
through  neglect  or  other  causes  kidney 
trouble  is  permitted  to  continue,/atni  results 
are  sure  to  follow. 

We  often  see  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  an 
acquaintance  apparently  well,  but  in  a  few 
days  we  may  be  grieved  to  learn  of  their 
severe  illness  or  sudden  death,  caused  by 
that  fatal  type  of  kidney  trouble— Bright's 
disease. 

DOCTOR  AFTER  DOCTOR 

"  None  of  Them  Suspected  that  My 
Kidneys  Were  the  Cause 
of  My  Trouble" 

Among  the  many  famous  cures  of  Swamp-Root 
investigated,  the  one  published  this  month  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  readers, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  wonderful 
curative  properties  of  this  great  kidney  remedy. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  July  15th,  1901. 
In  the  summer  of  1893  I  was  taken  violently 
ill.  My  trouble  began  with  pain  in  my  stomach, 
so  severe  that  it  seemed  as  if  knives  were  cut- 
ting me.  I  was  treated  by  two  of  the  best  phy- 
sicians in  the  county,  and  consulted  another. 
None  of  them  suspected  that  the  cause  of  my 
trouble  was  kidney  disease.  They  all  told  me 
that  I  had  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  would 
die.  I  grew  so  weak  that  I  could  not  walk  any 
more  than  a  child  a  month  old,  and  I  only 
weighed  sixty  pounds.  One  day  my  brother 
saw  in  a  paper  your  advertisement  of  Swamp- 
Boot,  the  great  kidney  remedy.  He  bought  me 
a  bottle  at  our  drug-store,  and  I  took  jt.  My 
family  could  see  a  change  in  me  for  the  better, 
so  they  obtained  more,  and  I  continued  the  use 
of  Swamp-Root  regularly.  I  was  so  weak  and 
run  down  that  it  took  considerable  time  to  build 


me  up  again.  I  am  now  well,  thanks  to  Swamp- 
Root,  and  weigh  148  pounds,  and  am  keeping 
house  for  my  husband , and  brother  on  a  farm. 
Swamp-Root  cured  me  after  the  doctors  had 
failed  to  do  me  a  particle  of  good. 

Swamp-Root  will  do  just  as  much  far  any 
housewife  whose  back  is  too  weak  to  perform 
her  necessary  work,  who  is  tired  and  over- 


MR3.-GERTEUDB  WARNER  SCOTT 

wrought,  who  feels  that  the  cares  of  life  are  more 
than  she  can  stand.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  weak  and 
ailing. , 


How  to  Find  Out 


It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kidneys,  but 
now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly  all  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder 
of  these  most  important  organs. 

The  kidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood— that  is  their  work.  Therefore  when  your 
kidneys  are  weak  or  out  of  order  you  can  understand  how  quickly  your  entire  body  is 
affected,  and  how  every  organ  seems  to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  "feel  badly"  begin  taking  the  world-famous  new  discovery, 
Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well  they  will  help  all  the 
other  organs  to  health.   A  trial  will  convince  any  one. 

Women  suffer  untold  misery  because  the  nature  of  their  disease  is  not  always  correctly 
understood;  in  most  cases  when  doctoring,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  womb  trouble  or 
female  weakness  of  some  sort  is  responsible  for  their  many  ills,  when  in  fact  disordered 
kidneys  are  the  chief  cause  of  their  distressing  troubles. 

Nervousness,  headache,  puffy  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes,  a  dragging  pain  or  dull 
ache  in  the  back,  weakness  or  bearing-down  sensation,  profuse  or  scanty  supply  of  urine, 
frequent  desire  to  pass  it  night  or  day,  with  scalding  or  burning  sensation— these  are  all 
unmistakable  signs  of  kidney  and  bladder  trouble. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your  condition,  take  from  your  urine  on 
rising  about  four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
If  on  examination  it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  settling,  or  if  small 
particles  float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

When  the  heart  is  acting  badly,  have  you  ever  thought  that  it  may  be  due  to  kidney 
trouble,  as  is  often  the  case? 

Other  symptoms  showing  that  you  need  Swamp-Root  are  sleeplessness,  dizziness, 
sallow,  unhealthy  complexion,  plenty  of  ambition  hut  no  strength. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is  used  in  the  leading  hospitals,  recommended  by 
physicians  in  their  private  practice,  and  is  taken  by  doctors  themselves,  because  they 
recognize  in  Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  successful  remedy. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  purchase  the 
regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug-stores  everywhere.  Remember 
the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Bingharaton,  N.  Y. 

Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Swamp-Root,  the  great  Kidney,  Liver  and  Bladder  remedy,  is 
so  remarkably  successful  that  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  all  readers 
who  have  not  already  tried  it  may  have  a  sample  bottle  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Also 
a  book  telling  all  about  kidney  and  bladder  troubles  and  containing  many  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured  by  Swamp- 
Root.  In  writing,  be  sure  and  mention  reading  this  generous  offer  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  when  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

••••••••••• 

A  YEflH,  $  1 8  WEEKLY,  STRAIGHT  OUlf  SAURY  $ 

BONAFIDE  SALARY,  HO  MORE,  NO  IESS  SALARY.  • 
'  m, 

A  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  in  each  state  by  an  old  established  house  of  10  years'  solid  w 
Z  financial  standing  to  manage  our  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  office  ^rork  con-  0 
"ducted  at  home.  Salary  straight  $936  a  year  and  expenses— definite,  bonafide,  no  commissi  on;  easy  to  under-  a 
0  stand.   SALARY  PAYABLE  EACH  WEDNESDAY  IN  CASH  direct  from  headquarters.    MONEY  ADVANCED  FOB  W 

• EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK.   Ten  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure  competent,  reliable  :tnanagers  £ 
to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.   References.  Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

•  THE  DOMINION  COMPANY      Dept.  W  63,    -      -       Chicago,  III.  • 


SALARY  $936" 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com- 
plete.eaca  $11.00. 

Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 

length  6  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 
Sll.OO. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  34  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  andjron  Sts. .Chicago 


FAT 


iit  i' 


Howto  reduce  i 

Mr.  Hugo  Hc-rn,344_E.  65th 
i St,  New  York  City,  writes ; 
■'It  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  a<ro,  and  1  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  Bince."  Purely  vegetable,  and  hannfless  as 
water-  Any  one  pan  make  it  at  borne  at  little  tipenee.  No 
starving.  No  eiokness.  We  will  mall  t  box  of  it  and  fpU  par- 
ticulars jn  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 
Dept  B9  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER- 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

and  hundreds  of  other  obs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  is  a  ^JEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
mpany      Detroit       Salt  Lake  City 
Louisville    San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis     Portland,  Ore 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 

5SSS5&5553! 


The  Dealer  Is  Against  Us 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we  do, 
but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.   Tou  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheajS  as  the  dealer  can.  No  loose 
ends.  All  closely  interwoven.  Cross  wires  can't  slip.  No 
small  wires  used.  Write  a  postal  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Go.,  116  K  St., Peoria,  Ills. 


EMET  LANDS 

IN   CALIFORNIA.  • 


The  Heiuet  Lands  are  located  near  Los 
Angeles.  Water  supply  abundant.  Soil  and  cli- 
mate suitable  to  the  culture  o£  the  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Olive.  Corn,  wheat  and  potatoes  yield  splen- 
did returns.  Market  good,  prices  excellent.  The 
town  of  Hemet  is  a  live,  wide-awake  place ;  pros- 
perous stores,  banks,  schools  and  churches. 


FREJE  TO  ANY  ADWRES8 

Large,  illustrated  pamplUet,  giving  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  best  irrigable  lands  in  California, 
in  tracts  to  suit,  on  easy  payments.  Title  perfect. 


Address  P.  N.  MYERS,  Gen'l  Mgr.  Hemet  Land  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Hemet,  Riverside  Co.,  California 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

ED  EC"  Baby's  clothes  will 
rilEE  now  fit  Dollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful 
Life  Size  Doll  absolutely  Free  for 
selling  only  four  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  &  Headache  Tablets 
at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  to-day 
and  we  will  6end  you  the  tablets 
by  mail  postpaid :  when  sold  send 
us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  life  SizeDoll  which 
is  234  feet  high  and  can  wear 
baby's  clothes.  Dollie  has  an  In 
destructible  Head.  Golden  Hair, 
Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Kid  Col- 
ored Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  Stockings,  Black  Shoes, 
and  will  stand  alone.   This  doll  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  finest  hand 
painted  French  Doll,  and  will  live 
in  a  child's  memory  long  after  child- 
hood days  have  passed.  Address, 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  C0.v 
Doll  Dept.  16  Bv  New  Haven.Conn 


SEWS  ANYTHING/ 


I  from  silk  to  coars-yjs^s 
|  est  fabrics.    The  celebrated  j 

BALL-BEARING 

J  ARLINGTON" 

I  {equal  of  any  $40  to  $65  Machine.)  i 

B  Combines  higheab-graile  mechanical  effi- 
I oiencj  with  beautiftil appearance.    Finest  fi 
land  most  complete  attachments.  BALL/ 
J  BEARING,  hence  easy  running,  noiseless. i 
I  Guaranteed  for  20  years.    250,000  sold. 
I  Testimonials  from  every  State.  * 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  all  Styles  and  Samples  of  work.  | 
Arlington  guaranteed  machines  from  111.95  up. 
Oar  Automatic  Cabinet  at  $17.75  Is  a  wonder. 
TASFl  BEYERS'  ANION.  Dept.  A-7     ,  CHICAGO, 
|  a'sTERHKCK.  Ffjjfl  NATIONAL  RANt.  CHICAOO- 


J  o-urawer 
3  drop-head  . 
"  Cabinet. 
.     BALL  . 
I BEARINo 


WANTED 

Large  wholesale  house  intends  to  establish  an  office 
and  distributing  depot  in  each  state,  and  desires 
Manager  for  each  office.  Salary  gl25  per  month,  and 
extra  profits.  Applicants  must  furnish  reference  as  to 
character,  and  have  g800  cash.  Previous  experience 
not  necessary.  For  full  particulars  address 
PRESIDENT,  Box  1431,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f  f)l\KI  IMFP^  and  aSents  send  for  big  list  solely  con- 
LUlioUITI  Cl\0  trolled  household  articles,  novelties,  etc. 
Something  for  everybody.   Patent  Devices  Co.,  B  43,  Chicago. 


WflNTEn  I1PENTC  in  eTery  county  to  sell  "Family 
Wrlll  I  GU  HUGH  I  J  Memorials."    Good  profits  and 


Steady  work.  Address  CAMPBELL  &  CO.,  16  Plum  St.,  Elgin.Ul. 


CHINA  DINNER  SET 


FOR' A  FEW  HOURS'  WORK  SELLING  QUEEN  BAKING  POWDER 

Our  inducements  are  enormous.  To  every  purchaser  of 
pound  can  Queen  Baking  Powder  we  give  FREE  a  beautiful  Pitcher  and  6  Classes  te  match, 
_  latest  cut  glass  pattern  (like  picture).  To  the  lady  who  sells  15  pound  cans  Queen  Baking 
Powder,  giving  free  pitcher  and  glasses  to  each,  purchaser,  -we  will  make  a  present  of  a  handsome  50-Plece 
Dinner  Set,  full  size  taoleware,  handsomely  decorated  and  gold  tracod.  >We  also  give  Waists,  Skirts.  Jackets, 
Furniture,  Sewing  Machines,  Musical  Instruments,  and  hundred.13  of  otbier  valuable  premiums  for  seilingour 
groceries.  We  also  give  cash  commission.  Write to-day  for"  our  illustrated  plans  offering  many  premiums 
toenstomers;  it  will  pay  yon.  No  money  required.  You  risfc  absolute  ly  nothing,  as  we  send  you  the  goods 
and  premiums  you  select,  pay  freight  ahd  allow  yon  timie  to  deliver-  the  goods  and  collect  for  them 
before  paying  ns,_».  AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  S0t>  North,  Main  Street,    Department  25,  St.Louis.Mo. 
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Neglected  Max 

By  MARION  BRIER 

J.  


M 


had  only  occasional  glimpses  of 
Max.  It  was  like  reading  a  par- 
agraph here  and  there  in  a  book, 
bnt  it  was  enough  to  deeply 
interest  me. 

Crippled  by  an  accident 
when  I  was  still  a  child,  my 
life  has  had  to  be  lived 
chiefly    between    the  four 

.'\i>"»%*»*2  walIs  of  my  room* each  day 

but  a  repetition  of  the  last 
-a    w,eary,    painful,  mo- 
notonous existence — and  it 
seemed  at  times  unbearable. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  poverty 
of  my  own  life,  lived  within 
its  narrow,  uninteresting 
limits  that  has  made  the  few  glimpses  of  other 
and  freer  lives,  that  have  come  to  me  through 
the  window  that  always  frames  the  outside 
world  to  my  view,  of  such  interest. 

The  first  break  in  the  long  monotony  of  my 
life  since  the  cruel  accident  that  has  chained 
me  a  prisoner  so  long  came  one  day  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  my  brother  appeared  at  the 
old  home,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
taking  me  back  with  him  to  spend  a  month 
in  his  home  in  the  small  city  of  Grenville. 

I  looked  forward  to  the  journey  with  keen 
pleasure,  but  alas!  when  it  came  to  the  reality 
it  brought  with  it  so  niuchof  pain  and  suf- 
fering that  I  could  not  enjoy  the  fleeting 
glimpses  of  the  outside  world  with  all  its 
varied  interests  that  flashed  by  me. 

But  the  next  afternoon  I  sat  by  my  open 
window,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  new  sights 
and  sounds  that  came  to  my  unaccustomed 
eyes  and  ears  like  novelties  from  a  strange 
world. 

Then  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Max.  He  was 
racing  up  and  down  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
next  house.  He  was  a  merry-faced,  active  lit- 
tle fellow  with  long,  flaxen  curls  flying  in  the 
wind  under  his  jaunty  little  red  cap,  and  he 
made  a  bright  bit  of  color  in  his  picturesque 
little  suit  of  red  velvet  against  the  green 
lawn,  and  my  eyes  followed  him  admiringly. 
Back  and  forth  he  raced,  his  little  feet  in 
their  dainty  red  slippers  scarcely  seeming  to 
touch  the  ground. 

My  attention  was  called  away  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  I  looked  again  he  was 
standing  close  by  the  gate,  his  little  face 
pressed  against  the  bars,  looking  wistfully 
through  at  the  busy  street  without. 

Presently  a  stray  dog,  lean  and  gaunt-look- 
ing, stopped  outside  the  gate  and  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  appealing  brown  eyes. 

Max  was  interested  immediately.  "Poor 
doggie!"  he  said,  pityingly.  "Are  you  hungry, 
doggie?" 

The  forlorn-looking  little  dog  gave  a  sharp 
bark  of  assent,  and  stood  waiting  expectantly, 
the  soft  brown  eyes  never  moving  from  Max's 
face. 

"Just  you  wait,  doggie,  and  I'll  get  you 
something  to  eat,"  Max  exclaimed,  giving  the 
shaggy  head  an  encouraging  pat  through  the 
bars.  Then  he  scampered  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kitchen.  In  a  moment  he  came 
trotting  back  with  a  great  slice  of  cake  In 
his  chubby  hands.  This  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  feed  to  the  half-starved  dog,  talking  to 
him  meanwhile  in  the  most  sympathetic 
tones.  The  dog  gulped  the  delicious  morsels 
down  eagerly,  greatly  entertaining  Max  by 
his  dexterous  catching  of  each  small  piece 
between  his  sharp  little  teeth. 

Before  the  last  crumb  was  gone  the  door  of 
the  house  opened,  and  a  tall,  stylishly-dressed 
lady  passed  out  aud  down  the  walk.  She 
frowned  in  an  annoyed  way  when  she  saw 
Max  and  the  dog.  "Maxwell  Harding!  Such 
a  tifesonie  boy  as  you  are,"  she  exclaimed, 
taking  him  impatiently  by  the  arm.  "Get 
away  from  here,  you  horrid  dog!"  she  con- 
tinued, stamping  her  foot  at  the  second 
offender. 

"But,  mama,"  cried  Max,  impulsively,  "he's 
awful  hungry.  I  want  to  just  give  him  the 
rest  of  this.  Please,  mama." 

"Hungry!  He'll  have  to  stay  hungry  then. 
Just  look  at  your  suit!  Crumbs  all  over  It! 
And  your  slippers  are  all  sculled  on  the  side. 
You  march  into  the  house  now,  and  don't  you 
stir  outside  again  to-day.  Such  a  provoking 
child  I  never  did  see!"  and  she  passed  on  out 
of  the  gate  and  up  the  street. 

Max  gave  one  last  look  toward  the  shaggy 
little  dog,  then  with  lagging  feet  and  hang- 
ing head  went  slowly  into  the  house,  a  very 
forlorn  looking  little  figure. 

Day  after  day  I  watched  for  the  little  fel- 
low after  that,  aud  his  chubby  face  held  the 
chief  interest  of  the  days  for  me.  He  was 
always  alone,  and  always  dressed  In  charm- 
ingly picturesque  little  suits.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  the  little  fellow  was 
permitted  to  do.  If  he  brought  out  anything 
to  play  with,  his  mother's  voice  was  heard 
from  the  porch,  where  she  sat  sewing, 
sharply  reproving  him  for  soiling  his  clothes, 
or  for  mussing  up  the  lawn  if  he  ran  up  and 
down  the  walks,  the  same  voice  bade  him 
stop  scuffing  out  his  shoes;  so  the  little  lad 
wandered  about  forlornly.    He  spent  hours 


standing  by  the  gate.  I  often  saw  him  look- 
ing wistfully  through  at  the  life  outside. 

He  usually  stood  there  when  his  father,  a 
stern-looking  business  man,  came  down  the 
walk.  Max's  round,  chubby  face  would  light 
up  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  father.  He 
would  watch  him  all  the  way  down  the  street, 
and,  when  the  gate  opened,  the  blue  eyes 
under  their  long,  curling  lashes  would  be 
raised  appealingly  to  his  face,  but  the  stern 
face  of  the  business  man  never  softened.  He 
never  seemed  to  see  the  pleading  little  face  as 
he  pushed  the  little  fellow  carelessly  out  of 
his  way  and  passed  on  up  to  the  house.  Max 
would  look  after  him  a  moment  with  quiver- 
ing lip,  then  turn  and  press  his  face  again  to 
the  bars  of  the  gate,  watching  to  find  some- 
thing of  Interest  outside. 

He  often  crept  up  to  his  mother's  side,  as 
she  sat  sewing  on  the  porch,  and  looked  wist- 
fully up  into  her  face.  Sometimes  he  would 
timidly  venture  a  remark.  The  only  answer 
I  ever  knew  him  to  get  was  an  Impatient, 
"Don't  bother  me,  Maxwell.  Do  run  away." 

My  visit  soon  came  to  an  end  and  I  was 
once  more  shut  within  the  four  walls  of 
my  home  room.  In  the  weeks  and  months  to 
come  I  thought  often  of  Max's  wistful  little 
face.  But  It  was  seven  long  years  before  I 
again  made  the  trip  to  my  brother's  house. 

Almost  my  first  thought,  when  my  brother 
wrote  that  he  would  come  for  me  the  follow- 
ing week,  was  to  wonder  If  I  would  see  Max, 
and  what  he  would  be  like. 

The  first  day  that  I  could  sit  by  the  window 
I  watched  eagerly  for  him.  Just  as  six 
o'clock  struck  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a 
slender,  boyish  form  turn  in  at  the  gate. 
Could  that  tall  boy  of  thirteen  be  the  little 
Max  of  seven  years  ago?  I  looked  at  his  face 
anxiously.  His  was  a  merry,  impulsive  face 
with  the  same  honest  blue  eyes  shaded  by 
their  long  lashes.  Yes,  it  must  be  Max. 

The  door  closed  behind  him  and  I  sat  won- 
dering how  it  had  fared  with  the  little  fellow 
since  I  last  saw  him.  Twenty  minutes  later 
the  door  opened  again,  and  Max  reappeared, 
sprang  down  the  steps  and  walked  briskly 
down  the  street.  I  watched  him  as  he  passed, 
the  slight,  boyish  figure  straight  as  an  arrow, 
shoulders  thrown  back,  and  head  erect.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  firm,  light  tread  and  to  the 
merry  whistle  that  floated  back  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  pain  which  has  kept  me  constant  com- 
pany for  so  many  years  seldom  allows  me  to 
sleep  until  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the  night, 
so  I  often  sit  by  the  window  during  the  long 
weary  hours  that  I  may  have  the  companion- 
ship of  the  silent  stars.  That  night  as  usual 
I  sat  counting  the  slow  hours  away.  Nine, 
ten  had  struck,  and  I  thought  it  must  be 
nearly  time  for  eleven,  when  I  again  heard  the 
merry  whistle  and  the  light,  quick  step  that 
I  had  quickly  learned  to  recognize  as  Max's. 
The  gate  clicked;  the  boy  ran  lightly  up  the 
walk  and  disappeared  in  the  house. 

As  the  days  passed  by  I  caught  only  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  Max.  At  meal-time  he 
would  appear,  run  up  the  steps  and  disappear 
within  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  was  off 
again.  Night  after  night  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  I  would  hear  his  merry  whistle, 
followed  by  the  click  of  the  gate  as  he  entered. 

I  was  troubled;  for  I  had  become  quite 
deeply  Interested  in  the  bright-faced  boy,  and 
It  did  not  seem  right  to  me  that  a  boy  of  his 
age  should  be  on  the  street  all  the  time. 

One  evening  I  sat  in  the  twilight  by  my 
window,  as  I  sometimes  loved  to  do,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  seen  Max  leave 
the  house  after  dinner;  so  I  looked  across  into 
my  neighbor's  sitting-room  to  see  if  he  was 
there.  Mr.  Harding's  house  stood  only  a  few 
feet  from  my  brother's.  The  curtains  to  the 
window  just  opposite  my  own  were  never 
drawn,  and  I  could  see  in  distinctly,  but  the 
room  and  its  occupants  had  never  Interested 
me.  There  Mr.  Harding  always  sat  in  his 
easy-chair,  burled  behind  his  newspaper, 
while  Mrs.  Harding  was  usually  In  her  small 
rocker  with  book  or  fancy  work. 

This  evening  they  were  In  their  usual 
places,  and  I  was  just  turning  away  again 
when  the  door  opened  and  Max  stepped  In. 
He  stood,  cap  In  hand,  just  inside  the  door, 
looking  somewhat  timidly  toward  his  father. 
Mr.  Harding  emerged  from  behind  his  paper 
and  bent  a  pair  of  stern,  frowning  eyes  upon 
the  boy.  After  what  seemed  five  minutes 
of  ominous  silence,  he  began  to  speak.  It  was 
a  still  evening,  and  the  harsh  tones  of  his  voice 
came  distinctly  through  the  open  window. 
I  concluded  that  Max  had  been  In  some  more 
audacious  piece  of  mischief  than  usual,  and 
that  It  had  been  reported  to  his  father. 
Hence  the  Interview. 

Max  made  no  attempt  to  excuse  himself. 
The  boy  stood  where  the  electric  light  fell 
full  upon  his  face.  I  could  see  the  wistful 
look  upon  it,  and  the  tremble  of  the  boyish 
Hps.  I  knew  the  heart  was  tender,  and  could 
easily  be  touched  and  guided  aright.  But  Mr. 
Harding  seemed  to  see  none  of  this.  He 
evidently  looked  upon  his  son  as  a  hardened 
reprobate.  His  voice  rose  as  his  cooler  In- 


creased, and  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  scraps 
of  his  bitter  denunciation. 

I  could  see  Max  shrink  as  from  blows  as  the 
cruel  phrases  struck  him.  "Ashamed  of  such 
a  son" — "A  disgrace  to  his  name" — "Reform- 
school  the  best  place"— "A  good-for-nothing 
vagabond." 

A  few  minutes  later  Max  slipped  out  of  the 
house,  and  came  aud  threw  himself  face  down 
at  the  roots  of  a  great  oak-tree  only  a  few 
feet  from  my  window.  I  could  hear  the  bit- 
ter sobs  that  would  come  thick  and  fast 
though  he  tried  hard  to  stifle  them  while  he 
moaned,  "If  he  only  cared!  He  don't  care  a 
bit  for  me  if  only  his  name  isn't  disgraced." 

How  I  longed  to  comfort  the  boy;  but  I  was 
powerless,  he  must  bear  the  bitterness  alone. 
At  last  the  storm  of  emotion  spent  itself  and 
he  grew  quieter. 

He  lay  there  under  the  tree  a  long  time, 
motionless.  At  last  he  raised  himself,  and, 
leaning  back  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head  while  he 
looked  afar  off  Into  the  starry  sky.  "I  guess 
father  had  reason  to  be  disgusted  with  me," 
he  said,  slowly.  "But  I'll  make  him  proud  of 
me  yet."  There  was  a  determined  ring  in  the 
boyish  voice  that  I  liked.  Then  there  was 
silence  for  a  long  time  again.  At  last  he  got 
up  and  went  slowly  Into  the  house. 

The  next  evening  Max  did  not  leave  the 
house  after  dinner,  and  a  little  later  I  saw 
him  enter  the  sitting-room  where  his  father 
and  mother  were  already  busy  reading.  He 
looked  around  aimlessly  then  came  over  and 
sat  down  by  the  window.  Soon  his  fingers 
began  to  drum  on  the  sill. 

Mrs.  Harding  looked  up  irritably,  "Do  stop 
that  noise,  Maxwell.  You  make  me  nervous." 

Max  took  his  hand  from  the  sill,  and  walk- 
ing over  to  the  bookcase,  looked  the  books 
over;  evidently  there  was  nothing  there  at- 
tractive to  the  boy  and  he  turned  away. 

Mr.  Harding  frowned  at  him  over  the  top 
of  his  paper,  "Can't  you  sit  down  and  keep 
still,"  he  growled. 

Max  took  a  book  and  sat  down,  but  I  could 
see  that  it  held  little  attraction  for  him.  He 
fidgeted;  he  watched  the  slow  hands  of  the 
clock;  he  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
darkness;  and  every  uneasy  movement 
brought  a  frown  to  the  stern  face  behind  the 
newspaper. 

"Maxwell,  you  are  certainly  enough  to  drive 
one  wild  with  your  fidgeting  around,"  his 
mother  finally  exclaimed. 

Max  moved  over  to  the  couch,  then,  and 
stretched  himself  upon  it. 

"Maxwell,  do  take  your  feet  off  that  couch," 
his  mother  exclaimed  again. 

Max  got  up  at  that,  and  glancing  at  the 
clocks  went  off  to  bed.  His  father  and  mother 
settled  back  to  reading  with  a  relieved  air. 

For  a  week,  each  evening  wars  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  one.  Max  fidgeted  the  hours 
away,  at  an  utter  loss  what  to  do  with  him- 
self, and  evidently  nearly  drove  his  parents 
distracted. 

At  last  one  evening  about  nine  o'clock  he 
slipped  out  of  the  door,  aud  coming  over  to 
the  old  oak,  threw  himself  once  more  under 
its  wide-spreading  branches  and  disconso- 
lately kicked  the  fallen  leaves. 

"What's  the  use  of  trying?"  he  burst  forth 
presently.  "Nobody  cares,  no  matter  how 
hard  I  try.  I  just  bother  them  in  the  house 
by  staying  at  home.  Nobody  wants  me  here. 
Well,"  he  went  on,  a  new  tone  in  his  voice, 
"I  know  who  does  want  me;  the  fellows  'ud 
be  glad  enough  to  see  me.  And  I'm  going," 
he  suddenly  added;  "and  if  we  don't  have 
some  fun  to-night  it  won't  be  my  fault!" 

He  threw  back  his  head,  gave  himself  a 
quick  shake  as  if  to  throw  off  something  dis- 
agreeable, sprang  up,  lightly  bounded  over 
the  fence  and  was  gone  into  the  night. 

The  next  day  I  returned  home,  but  the 
memory  of  Max  remained  with  me.  The  boy's 
disappearance  into  the  darkness  that  night 
had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me  that 
I  could  not  shake  off.  Perhaps  I  sympathized 
with  him  more  strongly,  because  I  realized 
so  well  how  prison-like  four  walls  could  be- 
come, and  how  an  unsympathetic  atmosphere 
could  work  upon  the  nerves. 

Well,  five  years  later  I  was  again  back  In 
the  large,  bright  corner-room  of  my  brother's 
house.  As  before,  almost  my  first  thought  was 
to  see  Max.  I  watched  eagerly  from  my  win- 
dow. Directly  after  dinner  I  saw  a  tall, 
slight  young  man  of  about  eighteen  years 
leave  the  house.  I  looked  at  him  eagerly,  then 
shook  my  head.  That  disreputable-looking 
young  man,  who  slouched  along  the  street 
with  a  hang-dog  air,  vigorously  puffing  a 
cigarette,  was  certainly  not  Max. 

Of  my  brother,  coming  Into  the  room  just 
then,  I  hastily  asked,  "Is  that  Max  Harding?" 

My  brother  looked  out  of  the  window,  and, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head,  said,  "Yes,  that's 
Max,  and  a  tough  young  scamp  he  has  grown 
to  be,  too.  They  expelled  him  from  school  last 
year,  and  all  the  decent  families  have  forbidden 
their  boys  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
He  spent  one  night  In  the  lockup.  He  drinks 
and  gambles  and  carouses  generally.  He 
loafs  around  all  bis  time.  He  has  tried  to 
get  work  several  times,  to  be  sure,  but  of 
course  no  one  will  hire  him." 

Just  then  a  little  fellow  on  crutches  came 
out  of  the  house  just  opposite,  and  gave  a 
shrill  little  whistle.  Max  was  already  half  a 
block  off,  but  he  turned  quickly  at  the  sound 
and  gave  an  answering  whistle  clear  as  a 
flute. 

The  little  fellow  shouted  In  a  thin  piping 
voice,  "Come  here,  Max." 


"Can't,  VI,  I've  got  to  go  down  town," 
called  back  Max. 

"Oh,  please,  Max,  I  do  want  you  so,"  cried 
the  thin  little  voice  with  a  sound  of  tears 
in  it. 

"Well,  all  right,  old  man,  here  I  am  at  your 
service,"  answered  Max,  goodnaturedly,  throw- 
ing away  his  cigarette  and  bounding  across 
the  road. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  inquired. 

"That's  Mayor  Wendell's  little  crippled  son, 
Levi,"  answered  my  brother.  "He's  taken 
the  most  unaccountable  fancy  to  Max,  and 
clings  to  him  like  a  little  burr.  And  really 
Max  is  good  to  him;  he  spends  hours  amusing 
him.  He  even  throws  his  cigarette  away,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  little  fellow  cough;  it's 
the  only  time  any  one  ever  sees  him  without 
the  weed  in  his  mouth.  But  what  Mayor 
Wendell  can  be  thinking  of  to  let  Levi  be 
with  that  scamp  so  much  I  can't  see.  I 
wouldn't  let  a  child  of  mine  have  anything  to 
do  with  him." 

My  heart  was  very  sore  as  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  sunny-faced  child  who  had 
won  my  interest  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  he  had  developed  into 
this  hard-faced  young  man. 

I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  Max's  face 
haunted  me.  I  turned  restlessly  from  side  to 
side,  and  counted  the  hours.  A  little  after 
three  o'clock  I  was  startled  by  a  great  gleam 
of  light  from  Mayor  Wendell's  house  across 
the  street.  Before  I  could  realize  what  it 
meant  the  dread  cry  of  "Fire!  Fire!"  rang 
out  from  the  street.  Instantly  all  was  con- 
fusion. My  brother  came  in  and  helped  me  to 
my  chair  by  the  window,  then  rushed,  off  to 
see  if  he  could  be  of  any  help. 

The  fire-engine  came  rushing  down  the 
street  behind  the  galloping  horses;  crowds  of 
men  and  boys  with  a  sprinkling  of  women 
and  girls  came  running  from  all  directions. 

The  fire-company  worked  swiftly,  but  the 
flames  had  the  start  of  them,  and  were  even 
more  swift.  In  a  few  moments  the  house 
was  a  furnace — the  fierce,  red  flames  bursting 
from  every  window. 

Suddenly  a  wild  shriek  rang  out.  "VI!  Vi! 
Oh,  my  boy's  in  there!  My  boy  s  in  there!" 
and  the  agonized  mother  fell  fa'nting  into 
her  husband's  arms. 

The  crowd  stood  as  if  paralyzed.  The  fire- 
men shook  their  heads,  brave  boys  though 
they  were.  It  was  almost  sure  death  within 
those  walls. 

Like  a  flash  I  saw  a  slim,  v'ry  form  rush 
through  the  crowd,  spring  up  the  steps  and 
disappear  in  the  furnace  within.  I  caught 
one  glimpse  of  his  face  in  the  strong  light;  it 
was  Max.  I  clenched  my  hands  and  waited 
breathless  for  what  seemed  ages.  The  crowd 
below  seemed  turned  to  stone  ts  they  stared 
helplessly  after  him.  The  flames  raged  pit- 
ilessly, wrapping  their  cruel  tongues  round 
and  round  the  doomed  building. 

Out  of  the  fiery  horror  stumbled  Max,  coat- 
less,  hatless,  the  flames  licking  up  his  fair 
curls,  and  winding  cruelly  about  his  bare 
arms,  but  he  held  Vi  sale  in  his  arms, 
wrapped  in  his  own  coat. 

Willing  hands  caught  the  little  cripple  from 
his  arms,  and  a  mighty  shout  arose  from  the 
great  crowd,  but  it  froze  on  their  lips  as  Max 
blindly  staggered  and  before  helping  hands 
could  reach  him  fell  down  the  steps;  the  poor, 
blistered  head  struck  the  cruel  stones,  and 
Max  lay  white  and  unconscious. 

Tenderly  he  was  lifted  up,  and  carried  to 
his  home.  They  laid  him  on  the  broad  couch, 
where  his  boyish  feet  had  never  been  allowed 
to  rest  before. 

The  father  walked  the  floor  in  agony.  The 
mother  knelt  by  the  couch  in  hysterical 
weeping. 

"Oh,"  I  thought  bitterly,  "a  little  of  that 
anxiety,  a  tenth  part  of  that  father-love  and 
mother-love  given  him  when  he  needed  it  so 
sorely  would  have  made  another  boy  of  Max, 
but  it  cannot  help  him  now. 

Max  lay  in  a  heavy  stupor  hour  after  hour, 
his  scarred  face  motionless  on  the  pillow. 

The  city  rang  with  his  praises.  The  papers 
printed  eulogies  of  "Our  Young  Hero." 
Dozens  of  people  turned  u  at  the  gate,  some 
carrying  flowers,  some  carrying  jellies  and 
broths,  some  tiptoed  in  silently  to  stand  a 
moment  looking  down  at  the  scarred  face, 
then  to  tiptoe  away  as  if  they  had  looked 
upon  something  awe-inspiring;  others  went 
only  to  the  door  with  anxious  inquiries.  But 
the  blue  eyes  that  uad  so  often  looked  wist- 
fully for  a  friendly  glance  were  blind  to  them 
all;  the  ears  that  had  listened  eagerly  for  a 
word  of  recognition  of  his  best  efforts  were 
deaf  to  the  praises  spoken  now;  the  boyish 
heart  that  had  been  so  hungry  for  mother 
love  and  father  interest  was  indifferent  to 
both  now. 

"Oh,  Max!"  I  cried,  stretching  my  arms  out 
toward  the  silent  term.  "Max,  they  do  love 
you.   Come  back  aud  know  that  they  do!" 

But  the  love  came  too  late.  The  recognition 
of  the  nobility  of  the  boy's  soul  came  too 
late. 

On  the  third  day  ifter  the  fire,  just  as  the 
western  sun  was  sinking  in  a  mass  of  crim- 
son glory,  the  blue  eyes  opened,  gave  one 
wondering  look  at  the  faces  clustered  about 
him,  then  closed  iorever. 

4 

Build  as  thou  wilt,  unspoiled  by  praise  or 
blame, 

Build  as  thou  wilt,  and  as  thy  light  Is  given; 
Then,  if  at  last  the  airy  structure  fall, 
Dissolve  and  vanish,  take  thyself  no  shame — 
They  fail  and  they  alone  who  have  not 
striven.       —Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch. 
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Pensioners  of  the  Sea 


BY  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


,fter  the  tide  comes  in  at  La 
Poiute  there  is  a  period  of  rest, 
a  lid  the  waves  only  rise  and  fall 
with  the  throbbing  of  the  great 
sea-heart;  then  the  water  begins 
to  fall  away,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly at  first,  then  swiftly  and  silently,  as 
though  what  must  be  done  would  best  be  done 
quickly. 

So  it  was  with  Jean  Perrete.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  successful  of 
the  La  Poiute  fishermen.  He  was  daring, 
even  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and  conver- 
sant with  all  the  best  methods  of  salting  and 
drying.  He  had  spent  a  month  in  the  great 
fish-markets,  and  learned  enough  to  make  him 
shrewd  in  his  dealings  with  the  wily  mer- 
chants beyond  the  Channel.  He  purchased 
his  salt  in  bulk,  and  never  sold  fish  that  he 
was  not  sure  would  give  satisfaction.  His 
boat  was  among  the  first  to  leave  for  the 
shoals,  and  generally  the  last  to  return.  And 
his  strength  and  knowledge  were  always  at 
the  disposal  of  his  less  fortunate  neighborsy 
It  was  natural  that  Jean  Perrete  should 
prosper.  Almost  before  he  reached  manhood 
his  old  boat  was  exchanged  for  a  new  one 
from  the  great  firm  of  Polonceau.  Then  he 
sold  his  little  house  near  the  fish-stalls,  and 
built  a  larger  one  on  the  hillside  back  of  the 
hamlet.  This  overlooked  the  harbor,  and 
gave  him  room  for  a  small  garden  and  a  tiny 
stable  and  pen.  Around  the  house  and  the 
stable  and  the  pen  he  built  a  strong  fence, 
and  into  the  house  he  put  a  fine  lot  of  furni- 
ture, which  he  brought  from  St.  Pon  de 
Leon  in  his  boat,  and  into  the  stable  he  put 
a  cow  with  a  white  star  on  her  forehead,  and 
into  the  pen  he  put  two  little  white  pigs, 
which  he  brought  from  somewhere  up  the 
Channel.  This  done,  he  stood  back  and  sur- 
veyed his  work  critically,  but  something 
seemed  to  be  lacking,  so  he  went  away  and 
brought  a  dozen  fine  pullets  and  a  rooster 
that  carried  his  head  so  high  he  stumbled 
when  he  walked.  The  rooster  showed  his 
■  acceptance  of  his  new  quarters  by  mounting 
the  stable  and  crowing  defiance  to  the  neigh- 
borhood generally. 

By  this  time  the  neighbors  began  to  look 
at  each  other  sagaciously,  and  nod  their 
heads.  Of  course,  what  else  could  it  mean? 
It  was  what  they  had  been  expecting  ever 
since  he  began  to  build  the  house.  What 
would  a  fisherman  want  with  a  cow  and  pigs 
and  hens  if  it  was  not  for  that?  He  could 
not  look  after  them  when  he  was  away  on 
his  long  fishing  trips.  It  was  foolish  to  make 
a  secret  of  anything  so  plain. 

Jean  met  their  wise  looks  calmly  and  went 
on  with  his  work  until  everything  was  ar- 
ranged to  his  satisfaction.  Then  he  hired  an 
old  woman  to  look  after  the  cow  and  the 
pigs  and  the  hens,  and  took  his  boat  and 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  The  neighbors 
watched  the  sail  vanish  into  the  horizon  and 
gazed  at  each  other  blankly.  It  was  tne 
breaking  up  of  all  their  conjectures. 

But  one  day  Jean  returned,  and  with  him 
was  a  fair  young  girl,  whose  eyes  were  as 
blue  as  the  sea  in  mid-autumn,  whose  lips 
were  a  gracious  blending  of  sweetness  and 
decision,  Jean  took  her  directly  to  his  home 
on  the  hillside,  and  a  few  days  later  there 
was  a  reception  that  brought  together  all  the 
people  of  La  Poiute  and  the  outlying  farms. 
But  among  all  the  young  girls  who  took  his 
hand  that  day  Jean  saw  no  one  as  sweet  and 
gracious  as  the  fair  young  bride  he  had 
brought  from  St.  Nazaire. 

The  weeks  and  the  months  went  by,  and  it 
came  time  for  the  fleet  to  return  to  the 
shoals.  Therese  accompanied  Jean  to  the 
wharf,  and  then  went  up  on  the  headland  and 
watched  his  sail  until  it  disappeared  in  the 
mist.  There  were  others  on  the  bluff  beside 
herself— old  women  and  young  women,  and 
little  children  who  were  led  by  the  hand— and 
when  they  returned  to  the  hamlet  they 
walked  apart  and  were  silent;  some  of  the 
women  were  crying  under  cover  of  their 
aprons.  Therese  did  not  cry,  but  on  her  face 
was  a  look  that  made  the  little  children  touch 
her  dress  softly  as  they  watched  her  with 
their  big,  wondering  eyes. 

All  through  the  long  summer  months  she 
looked  after  the  cow  and  the  pigs  and  the 
hens,  and  made  fragile  little  things  to  adorn 
the  house.  In  the  morning  she  worked  in  the 
garden,  or  among  the  flower-beds  that  Jean 
bad  arranged  for  her.  Sometimes  she  went 
Bown  to  the  beach  and  brought  back  a  basket 
full  of  fish,  or  a  lobster,  or  perhaps  some  of 
the  curious  seaweed  that  coast-women  know 
Bo  well  how  to  cook.  In  the  afternoon  she 
Bewed,  or  made  the  delicate  lace  that  is  so 
Tamous  at  St.  Nazaire.  And  sometimes,  when 
ihe  days  were  long  and  dreary,  she  made  low, 
plaintive  music  on  the  little  cottage  organ  she 
had  brought  from  her  home  on  the  Loire. 

But  in  the  evening  she  always  went  up  on 
the  headland.  There  she  gazed  out  over  the 
dreary  reach  of  water,  and  into  her  eyes 
would  come  an  infinite  longing  and  tender- 
ness, and  sometimes  she  would  stretch  out 
her  strong,  supple  arms  as  though  she  would 
cleave  the  distance  and  draw  her  loved  one 
from  the  dangers  of  the  awful  shoals.  But 
only  the  dull,  sullen  roar  of  the  breakers 


would  come  to  her.  After  a  while  her  arms 
would  fall  drearily  to  her  side.  She  would 
then  walk  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
and  listen  to  the  weird  song  of  the  breakers, 
and  think  of  the  raging  waters  that  sur- 
rounded the  fishing-grounds.  And  only  when 
the  darkness  came,  hiding  the  sea  from  her 
sight,  would, she  return  to  her  lonely  home  on 
the  hillside. 

At  length  the  air  grew  chill,  and  heavy 
masses  of  clouds  began  to  drift  down  from 
the  stormy  northwest.:  The  roar  of  the 
breakers  grew  louder,  '  and  white-capped 
waves  eouhj,  be  seen  far  out  at  'sea.  The 
summer  birds  disappeared,  the  trees  lost  their 
leaves.  Then  the  women  began  to  make  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  headland.  It  was  time  for 
the  fleet  to  return. 

But  again  and  again  they  came  back  with 
sad  eyes.  No  sails  were  in  sight.  The  clouds 
became  storms;  the  storms  grew  thick  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  were  hurled  against  the 
houses  of  La  Pointe  by  the  fierce  winds  of 
the  pitiless  northwest.  There  had  been  noth- 
ing like  it  for  years,  and  the  women  looked 
at  each  other  with  growing  terror  in  their 
white  faces.  Every  year  the  shoals  had 
claimed  victims  from  the  fleet— what  would  it 
be  this  year? 

One  day  they  saw  a  little  weather-beaten 
vessel  coining  into  the  harbor.  Her  sails  and 
spars  were  shattered,  her  bulwarks  stove,  her 
flag  at  half-mast.  From  deck  to  cross-trees, 
from  shroud  to  shroud,  from  stem  to  stern, 
she  was  covered  with  ice — her  very  sails  were 
eoated  with  it.  The  women  gathered  about 
tne  landing-place  in  silent  dread.  Whose  boat 
was  it?  What  tidings  did  it  bring? 

Before  night  the  ■  story  was  known  to  all 
the  children  of  La  Pointe,  and  they  gathered 
in  groups  and  discussed  the  dreadful  things 
the  fishermen  had  seen.  They  spoke  in  whis- 
pers of  the  two  vessels  that  had  crashed 
together  and  gone  down  with  all  on  board; 
of  the  large  fishing-schooner  drifting  to  lee- 
ward, bottom  up;  of  another  lying  on  her 
beam-ends,  with  part  of  her  crew  clinging  to 
her  ice-covered  sides,  and  the  rest  swept 
away;  of  the  two  men  rescued  from  a  drift- 
ing spar;  of  their  own  men  carried  away  by 
the  terrible  seas  that  had  swept  the  vessel. 

But  the  women  did  not  talk.  They  wan- 
dered along  the  beach,  and  into  their  houses, 
and  back  again  to  the  beach,  and  up  to  the 
headland.  Their  faces  were  white  and  their 
lips  silent.  They  heeded  not  the  rain  splash- 
ing their  faces  and  stiffening  into  ice  upon 
their  clothing.  All  through  the  day  and  all 
through  the  night  they  watched  and  waited. 
The  suspense  drove  the  blood  from  their 
faces,  leaving  their  eyes  inclosed  by  dark 
circles  and  their  lips  white  and  drawn. 
Young'  women  lost  their  youth,  and  old 
women  aged  from  hour  to  hour.  Out  of  the 
darkness  came  only  the  rush  of  the  storm  and 
the  roar  of  the  breakers  upon  the  reef  and 
the  wild  beating  of  the  hail  upon  the  rocks. 

The  next  day  another  battered  vessel  came 
into  port,  and  the  next  another  and  another. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  fleet  had  returned,  but  each  vessel 
brought  its  own  tale  of  disaster  and  loss— joy 
to  one  household  and  sorrow  to  another. 

And  all  this  time  Therese  wandered  from 
group  to  group,  from  her  house  to  the  beach, 
speaking  to  this  one  and  to  that  and  trying 
to  smile  now  and  then,  but  with  a  look  in 
her  eyes  and  a  quiver  on  her  lips  that  made 
the  women  look  at  her  tenderly  and  the  men 
turn  away  with  a  choking  sensation  in  their 
throats. 

One  morning  a  small  wreck  drifted  into  the 
harbor,  and  In  it  Were  two  men  who  were 
nearly  dead  from  cold  and  exposure,  but  when 
they  saw  the  white,  eager  face  of  Therese 
bending  over  them  they  began  *to  speak  hur- 
riedly. They  had  seen  Jean  but  a  few  hours 
before,  they  said,  and  had  spoken  with  him, 
but  had  been  too  weak  to  offer  assistance. 
His  boat  was  drifting  outside. 

Therese  did  not  wait  for  them  to  'finish. 
With  a  great  light  in  her  eyes  she  hurried  to 
the  wharf,  but  strong  men  were  there  before 
her,  and  when  she  sought  to  enter  the  boat 
they  put  her  gentiy  back;  If  Jean  was  to  be 
saved,  they  said,  it  "was  their  part  to  do  it. 
She  would  only  be  in  the  way. 

Oh,  the  long  hours  that  followed!  None  of 
the  waiting  had  been  like  thtft.  Up  the 
beach  and  down,  up  and  down,  her  fingers 
clasping  and  unclasping,  and  her  face  grow- 
ing sharp  and  expectant.  When  the  boat 
drew  near  she  did  not  wait  for  It  to  land,  but 
sprang  forward  with  a  sudden  whitening  of 
her  face.  Several  recumbent  forms  were 
there,  and  one  of  them  was  Jean.  Motioning 
the  fishermen  back  with  a  quick,  imperious 
gesture,  she  leaned  over  the  boat,  and  with 
the  icy  waves  curling  about  her  ankles,  lifted 
the  unconscious"  form  in  her  strong,  loving 
arms.  Then  she  ran  up  the  beach  and  across 
the  white  sands,  swiftly,  fiercely,  as  if  she 
feared  the  black  waves  would  sweep  up  and 
complete  the  work  they  had  almost  accom- 
plished. The  fishermen  and  their  wives  stood 
back  and  gazed  at  her  wonderingly.  What 
miraculous  strength  the  good  God  gave  to  his 
creatures  in  times  like  this! 

After  a  while  some  of  the  women  followed 


her  up  the  hillside.  Jean  was  in  bed,  sleep- 
ing peacefully,  and  on  the  floor  beside  him 
was  Therese,  her  face  buried  In  the  bed- 
clothes,' a'nd'her  form  shaken  by  wild,  pas- 
sionate sobs— the  first  since  his  departure  in 
the  spring.  "The  women  gazed  at  her  a  mo- 
ment,' and  then  closed  the  door  softly  and 
went  away.  - 

When  the  doctor  catae  he  looked  grave. 
"Too  much  cold  and  exposure,"  he  said. 
Jean  might  recover  in  time,  but  the  process 
would  be  slow  and  uncertain.  He  must  have 
nourishing  food  and  constant  attention. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  tid^  of  Jean  Per- 
rete's  fortunes  began  to  go  out  swiftly  and 
silently.  There  was  little  ahead,  and  Therese 
was  lavish  in  her  expenditures  for  his  com- 
fort. First  the  pigs  went,  and  then  the  cow 
and  the  hens,  and  after  a  while  articles  of 
furniture  from  the  house.  When  Jean  was 
able  to  sit  up,  he  began  to  notice  empty 
spaces  in  the  rooms,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Only  his  eyes  would  follow  Therese  wist- 
fully, and  every  day  he  would  make  vain 
endeavors  to  regain  the  use  of  his  poor, 
rheumatic  limbs;  then  he  would  talk  of  the 
time  when  he  couid  return  to  the  shoals. 

One  terrible  day  a  man  came  with  a  paper 
for  them  to  sign.  The  paper  conveyed  the  in- 
formation that  if  they  did  not  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  within  a  certain  length  of  time 
the  house  would  no  longer  be  theirs;  but  when 
the  man  went  away  he  left  a  roll  of  bills 
upon  the  table.  Therese  slipped  outside  a 
moment  to  choke  back  the  sobs  in  her  throat, 
so  that  Jean  might  not  see,  but  when  she 
came  back  she  found  him  crying— not  as 
women  cry,  with  low,  repressed  shudders,  but 
with  strong,  convulsive  sobs  that  shook  his 
weak  frame  and  made  her  move  to  his  side, 
throw  her  arms  a/ound  his  neck,  and  press 
her  cheeks  against  his;  the  sobs  she  had 
driven  back  a  moment  before  now  returned 
unchecked  and  filled  her  eyes  and  choked  her 
voice. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  she  was  happy. 
What  mattered  the  house  and  the  cow  and 
the  pigs  and  the  hens,  so  long  as  Jean  was 
growing  stronger  every  day?  What  mattered 
anything  so  long  as  they  had  each  other?  If 
necessary  she  could  go  out  with  the  lobster- 
women  and  earn  enough  to  keep  them  from 
Starving. 

So  she  laughed  and  sang  at  her  wort. 
When  the  shadows  grew  thick  on  Jean's  face 
she  kissed  them  away,  and  petted  and  chided 
him  until  gladness  and  courage  returned  to 
his  eyes. 

One  "morning  he  walked  to  the  door,  and 
the  next  morning  went  as  far  as  the  gate. 
After  that  they  took  little  walks  every  day, 
he  on  his  crutches,  and  she  by  his  side 
watching  every  movement,  and  with  her  arms 
ready  to  assist,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

With  the  return  of  warm  weather  they  ex- 
tended their  walks  as  far  as  the  beach  and 
the  headland,  going  very  slow  and  stopping 
frequently  on  the  way  to  rest.  Sometimes 
Jean  grew  fretful  at  his  slow  recovery,  but 
Therese  was  always  with  him,  and  her  ready 
tact  kept  him  from  dwelling  too  much  on  his 
misfortune. 

By  the  time  the  fleet  returned  in  the  fall  he 
had  exchanged  his  crutches  for  a  cane.  '  Every 
afternoon  now  he  and  Therese  went  down  to 
the  beach  and  watched  the  fisherman  pre- 
pare their  "catch"  for  market.  He  knew  all 
.  the  best  methods  of  drying  and  salting,  but 
so  far  had  always  ljeen  too  busy  to  make 
experiments.  Now  as  he  watched  them  day 
after  day  many  possible  improvements  oc 
curred  to  him.  One  afternoon  a  sudden 
pleased  look  came  into*  his  face,  and  he  took 
pencil  and  paper  from  his  pocket  and  began 
to  make  sketches  and  figures.  On  their  way 
home  he  was  silent  and  preoccupied.  In  the 
evening  he  took  out  his  paper  and  pencil  and 
worked  far  into  the  night.  At  last  he  called 
Therese  to  his  side  anU  made  a  few  eager 
explanations.  | 

"Why,  Jean!"  she  crietd,  as  she  grasped  his 
idea;  "it  is  Wonderful!  '  It  will  revolutionize 
the  whole  process!." 

"Yes.  It  will  make  a  great  change.V,  toe 
agreed.  "It  is  odd  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  it  before."  Then  lie  looked  at  her  with 
wistful  expression  in  his  eyes.  "But  it  will 
not  help  us,  Therese.  We:  have  no  fish,  and 
no  prospex't  of  getting  an  y.  I  spoke  with 
the  doctor  on  the  beach  to-d  ay,  and  he  said 
would  never  get  over  being  h  ime- that  i  could 
never  return  to  the  shoals.  The  only  thing 
left  me  is  a  possible:  job  in  the  stalls— poor 
work,  but  it  will  keep  us  from  starving." 

"Jean!" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know,"  said  he,  looking  at  her 
with  a  wan  smile;  "I  am  not  complaining. 
Heaven  has  been  good  to  us,  bii>  t  the  future  is 
not  pleasant."  Then  he  turned!  to  his  sketch- 
'  covered  papers  with  a  sudden  «i  Cort.  "I  will 
finish  this,  and  to-morrow  I  wil 
some  of  the  leading  men.  Bflf 
double  their  season's  profits." 

Therese  placed  her  hand 
"No,  you  will  not  show  it 
said,  quietly.    "It  wouldn't 
discovery  is  valuable,  and 
fishing  of  the  entire  coast, 
been  good,   and  the  fisherman    ha  ve 
money.  You  have  not  prospered^  1  t 


Write  and  See 

Don't  Let  Prejudice  Keep  You 
From  Getting  Well 


Simply  write  a  postal  for  the  book  you  need. 
See  what  I  have  to  say.  You  can't  know  too 
much  about  ways  to  get  well. 

My  way  is  not  less  effective  because  I  tell  you 
about  it.  There  are  millions  of  cases  which  noth- 
ing else  can  cure.  How  can  I  reach  them  save  hy 
advertising? 

I  will  send' with  the  book  also  an  order  on  your 
druggist  for  six  hottles  of  Dr.  Shoop's  Restorative. 
I  will  tell  him  to  let  you  test  it  for  a  month  at  my 
isk.  If  you 'are  satisfied,  the  cost  will  be  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  him  myself. 

The  book  will  tell  you  how  my  Restorative 
strengthens  the  inside  nerves.  It  brings  back 
the  power  that  operntes  the  vital  organs.  My 
hook  will  prove  that  no  other  way  can  make 
those  organs  strong. 

No  matter  what  your  doubts.  Remember  that 
my  method  is  unknown  to  you,  while  I  spent  a 
lifetime  on  it.  Remember  that  only  the  cured 
need  pay.  Won't  you  write  a  postal  to  leara 
what  treatment  makes  such  an  offer  possible? 

Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia  7 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys 
Book  No.  4  for  Women 
Book  N  o.  5  for  Men  (sealed) 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism 
Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often,  eared  by  one  or  two 
bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


No  Money  Is  Wanted 


Simply  state  wbicb 
book  you  want,  and 
address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
910,  Racine,  Wis. 


1  show  it  to 
will  nearly 

up>o:  n  his  arm. 
to'  '  them,"  she 
be  ."Tight.  Your 
will'  affect  the 
The  S  eason  has 
made 
would 

not  be  right  for  you  to  give  your  disc*  ivery  to 
them  when  you  need  it  so  mud  '  more 
yourself." 

"But  what  shall  I  do  with  it?"  he'  asked, 
curiously. 

"Have  It  patented,  of  course." 

"But  that  will  cost  money,,  and  we  have 
none  to  spare,    Besides,  what,  'caa  a  .poor 


FREE 


CENTER  PIECE 
SIX  LARGE  DOILIES 
AND  TWO  SMALL  ONES 


To  introduce  BOYCE'S  MONTHLY 
in  your  home  we  make  you  a  present 
appreciated  by  every  lady.  Boyce's 
Monthly  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors  and  contains  the  writingB  of 
popular  authors  as  well  as  other  in- 
structive and  interesting  reading. 
Send  only  ten  cents  for  a  six  months 
trial  subscription  to  Boyce's  Monthly 
and  get  by  return  mail  the  center- 
piece, 6  large  doilies  and  3  small 
ones  —  270  square  inches  of  linen- 
stamped  with  the  latest  designs  as 
illustration  shows.  All  different,  on 
fine  linen,  ready  to  work,  and  they  are 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE!  Address 

BOYCE'S  MONTHLY  Dept.  61,  Chicago,  III. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Kay  Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  fail  to  use  Cresolenk  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it.  ' 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which 
gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


rprr  watch  and  chain 

II LL  For  One  Day's  Work 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


We  will  send  you  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm, 
for  selling  18  pkgs.  of  BLUINE^ 
at  ten  cents  each.  Bluine  is 
the  best  laundry  bluing  in 
the  world,  and  the  fast- 
est seller.  Send  your 
full  name  and  address 
by  return  mail,  and  we  will  f  or- 
ward  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  our', 
large  Premium  List.  It  Costs  You 
Nothing.  Simplysendustbe  money 
you  get  for  the  Bluine,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and  Charm,  postpaid. 

BLUINE  MFG.  CO.,  BoiBGO,  Concord  Junction,  31  ass. 

The  old  reliable  firm  who  Bell  honest  goods,  and  give  valuable  premiums. 


FREE 


OUR  1901-1902  CATAJLOCUE 

advertising  at  Wholesale  Price* 

20,000  BOOKS 

sent  free  to  your  address.  Postage  Be.  All  books  carried 
in  stock.  One  price  to  everybody.  We  save  you  money. 
THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

S66-S68  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 

Largest  Mail  Order  Booksellers  in  the  World. 

eppfXAPT  PC  at  wholesale.  Send 
OJTE^  J.  a^l,l.o  for  catalog.  Agents 
WaBted.   Coulter  Optical  Co.,  Chicago,  I1L 

^ak^etuie11  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE  FARM  A1NO  FIRESIDE 


FEBBtTAHY  1,  1963 


the"1900"  FAMILY 
WASHER  FREE 

Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age— Time, 
Labor  and  Expense  of  Washing 
Clothes  Cut  in  Two 


No  More  Stooping,  Rubbing  or  Boiling  of 
Clothes 


Every  Household  Needs  One 


THE  "1900"  BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY  WASHER  SENT  FREE 

without  deposit  or  advance  payment  of  any  kind, 
freight  paid,  on  30  days'  trial.  The  1900  Ball-Bearing 
Washer  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  labor-saving 
machine  ever  invented  for  family  use.  Entirely 
new  principle.  It  is  simplicity  Itself.  There  are 
no  wheels,  paddles,  rockers,  cranks  or  complicated 
machinery  It  revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings, 
making  it  by  far  the  easiest-running  washer  on  the 
market.   No  strength  required ;  a  child  can  operate  it. 

No  more  stooping,  rubbing,  boiling  of  clothes.  Hot 
water  and  soap  all  that  is  needed.  It  will  wash  large 
quantities  of  clotbes  (no  matter  how  soiled) 
perfectly  clean  in  6  minutes.  Impossible  to 
injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  As  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Savannah  Yacht  Club  says : 

"It  is  a  wonder.  Our  washing  is  very  large,  and  we 
"have  always  had  two  women  on  Monday  and  one  on 
-  "  Tuesday  Our  cook  and  the  yard-boy  now  do  the 
"washing  in  4  hours  much  better  than  before." 

Locomotive 

Engineers. 

HVPSOW  DTVDJON  N»  IS. 

Sparkill,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 1901. 
"1900*'  Washer  Company: 

I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair  trial  and  found  it  all 
right  as  recommended.  It  is  one  of  the  best  washers  I 
ever  saw.  It  washed  three  pairs  of  my  dirty  and  greasy 
overalls  and  overshirts  in  ten  minutes  and  washed  them 
clean.  My  housekeeper  says  it  would  have  taken  her  two 
hours  to  have  washed  them  the  old  way.  It  will  wash 
ten  shirts,  with  collars  and  cuffs,  in  seven  minutes.  It 
will  wash  three  washes  without  changing  the  water,  only 
adding  soap-suds  and  about  two  quarts  of  hot  water 
after  the  first  wash. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  check  in  fall  payment  of  the 
washer.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  same  and 
oblige,  Respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  KENT. 

P.  S.— Ilia-re  been  a  delegate  and  attended  twenty-six 
conventions  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  my 
name  is  known  on  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  am  an  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Division  of  the  Erie  road,  and  have  run  an  engine  for 
forty  years. 

"Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars to 

"1900"  WASHER  CO. 
32  S.  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


le. 
s.  a.  s. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  lies  in  the 
ability  to  see  and  grasp  the  opportunity  that 
comes  at  least  once  to  every  young  man,  however 
limited  his  means  and  leisure.  Thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  its  Founders  and  of  several  Promi- 
nent Manufacturers,  the  Trustees  are  able  each 
year  to  offer  to  a  few  deserving,  ambitious  young 
men  this  rare  opportunity  in  the  form  of 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


IN. 


Electrical 

Mechanical 
Stationary 


ENGINEERING 


Textile 
Marine 
Locomotive 


Heating,  Yentilatlon  and  Plumbing. 

(Each  course  includi?\g  Mechanical  Drawing.) 

The  Scholarships  for  1902  are  now  available, 
and  applications  Mill  be  considered  in  the  order 
received.  For  further  information  and  hand- 
book describing  courses,  methods  and  regular 
terms,  address  Registrar. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass.) 


FREE. 

This  booklet  tells  how 
to  make  mone7  on  the 
farm  and  outlines  our 
course  of  home  study  in 

MODE.RN 

AGRICULTURE. 

Conducted  by  Wm.  P. 
Brooks,  Ph.  D.  (Mass.  Agr. 
College),  Head  of  Dept. 

Text-books  free  to  our 
students. 

There's  independence,  dignity, 
comfort  iu  farming,  and  wealth,  too, 
if  you  farm  intelligently.   To  enter 
any  trade,  profession,  business,  one 
must  study  — then  why  not  study  farm* 
lug  from  those  who  teach? 

Send  for  this  36-page  booklet  free* 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
Springfield,  Mast. 


SHORTHAND 

IN 
SPARE 
MOMENTS 


BY  MAIL 


Complete  Scholarship. 
Thorough  instruction  by 
experts.     Exceptionally  liberal 
terms.    Full  particulars  and  first 
lesson  FREE  on  application. 

KIMPUE  &  ZINCK 
Shorthand  Reporters  &  Instructors 
97  Sassau  St.,  New  York  City 


BOOKKEEPING,  SHORTHAND,  taught  hy  mail.  Cir- 
culars free.  OHIO  BUSINESS  LKSTITCTE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


La  Pointe  fisherman  hope  to  obtain  by  such 
an  ambitious  flight?" 

Therese  bent  down  and  kissed  him.  "Yon 
go  on  with  your  work,"  she  said  smiling.  "I 
will  look  after  the  money." 

The  next  day  she  went  out  alone.  When 
she  returned  she  placed  a  roll  of  bills  in  bis 
hand. 

"For  the  patent,"  she  said.  "I  have  sold 
the  organ  and  the  violin  my  grandfather  gave 
me.  The  man  will  come  after  them  to-mor- 
row." 

Jean  half  rose  to  his  feet.  "Your  precious 
violin!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Therese!"  Then 
as  he  looked  into  her  tranquil  eyes  he  sank 
back  with  a  stifled  groan. 

"Well,  so  be  it.  I  hope  the  patent  may  be, 
worth  the  sacrifice." 

A  few  days  later  he  finished  the  drawings 
and  sent  them  away.  Then  he  went  down  to 
the  stalls  and  obtained  a  temporary  job  with 
the  fishermen.  The  work  was  light  and  the 


ACTOR  EMPHASIZING  NEED  OF  BETTER  SANITARY 
CONDITIONS 


pay  correspondingly  small.  But  it  helped  to 
meet  their  expenses. 

They  had  very  little  money  now.  The 
doctor's  bill  and  the  medicine  had  taken  most 
of  it;  what  was  left  grew  smaller  every  week, 
but  with  Jean's  help  it  must  last  until  spring. 
Then  the  mortgage  would  come  due,  and — 
well,  they  would  have  to  go  elsewhere  and 
begin  again.  Jean  bad  to  give  up  work  when 
the  snow  and  northwest  wind  came.  Expos- 
ure brought  back  the  rheumatism.  Therese 
then  began  to  do  small  jobs  among  the 
neighbors  and  earn  occasional  francs,  but 
they  had  no  luxuries  for  the  table  now,  no 
extra  clothing  for  the  bad  weather  and  some- 
times they  did  not  even  have  a  fire. 

One  day  a  letter  came,  but  it  was  only  from 
the  lawyer.  Jean  answered  It  with  a  gloomy 
face.  There  were  many  questions,  but  not 
even  one  word  of  encouragement. 

At  length  the  weather  grew  less  severe,  and 
one  morning  they  saw  a  crocus  smiling  at 
them  from  a  fence-corner.  Soon  after  they 
heard  a  peculiar  trill  that  could  only  be  made 
by  a  summer  bird.  A  few  more  weeks  and 
warm  weather  would  come,  and  they  looked 
at  each  other  and  smiled.  They  shuddered  as 
they  thought  of  the  few  weeks  remaining  be- 
fore the  mortgage  would  be  due,  then — then 
they  must  leave  their  home  never  again  to 
return. 

But  even  the  tide  of  a  fisherman's  fortunes 
cannot  ebb  forever;  at  some  time  it  must 
turn  and  flow  back. 

One  day  Jean  received  a  letter.  He  showed 
it  to  Therese.  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed,  and  a  sparkle  came  into  their  eyes, 
and  the  rich  color  began  to  flow  back  to  their 
cheeks.  But  after  all  it  was  only  the  patent- 
papers,  and  it  was  food  and  clothing  and 
money  they  needed. 

However,  people  are  quick  to  adopt  an  im- 
provement. A  few  days  later  they  received  a 
magazine,  and  in  it  was  an  account  of  the 
new  invention  that  was  to  revolutionize  the 
flshiug  industry.  There  were  illustrations 
and  explanations  that  occupied  an  entire 
page. 

Within  a  week  Jean  began  to  receive  offers 
and  propositions— one,  two,  a  dozen  of  them— 
any  one  of  which  he  would  have  accepted  but 
for  the  wise  shake  of  the  head  that  was  bend- 
ing over  his  shoulder. 

"Wait,"  she  said,  "your  patent  is  valuable. 
You  must  not  be  hasty." 

One  day  a  keen,  gray-haired  man  stepped 
briskly  froim  the  stage-coach  and  inquired  for 
Jean  Perrete.  He  did  not  go  away  until  the 
next  morning.  When  he  left  he  was 
owner  of  half  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  mew  invention,  but  with  Jean  Perrete 
he  left  a  check  that  represented  more  than  a 
lifetime  of  industry  on  the  shoals,  and  Jean 
gazed  at  the  check  and  at  Therese  as  though 
he  were  in  a  dream.  But  Therese  did  not 
look  /surprised.  "It  is  only  what  I  expected," 
she  said,  with  a  luminous  light  In  her  eyes. 


Some  Curious  Customs  of  Rural  Japan 

[continued  from  page  3] 

how  horses  and  bullocks  are  shod 

The  Japanese  are  nothing  if  not  ingenious. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  great  invention  that 
has  revolutionized  the  commercial  or  indus- 
trial world  has  never  found  a  birthplace  In 
the  otherwise  fertile  brain  of  the  Oriental. 
No  matter  how  long  or  difficult  the  task  at 
copying  anything,  if  skill  of  fingers  and  pa- 
tience can  accomplish  the  end,  it  is  certain  to 
be  achieved.  Their  special  capacity  may  be 
noticed  in  the  rural  districts  more  than  in 
other  parts',  possibly  because  that  parent  of 
so  much  effort— necessity — is  ever  upon  them. 
Among  the  many  uses  to  which  rice-straw  is 
put,  none  is  more  novel  than  that  it  should 
become  the  popular  material  with  which  to 
shoe  their  beasts  of  burden,  horses  and  bul- 
locks. "The  Village  Blacksmith"  would  be 
impossible  in  Japan,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
"smith,"  and  if  there 
were,  nothing  could 
be  found  with  which 
to  do  it  in  all  the 
country-side.  Some 
bright  mind  hit  upon 
the  Idea  of  making 
the  same  kind  of 
straw-shoes  for  cat- 
tle as  those  used  for 
the  jinriklsha  run- 
ners. They  are  woven 
In  a  peculiar  manner, 
making  them  very 
strong,  and  are  kept 
on  with  twisted 
straw-rope.  The  ties 
are  brought  through 
the  opening  in  the 
hoof  and  carried  to 
the  back,  while  the 
back  ones  are  drawn 
forward  and  securely 
fastened,  protecting 
the  entire  root  of  the 
creature  from  the 
stony  roads.  I  once 
saw  the  process  of 
adjusting,  the  shoes, 
which  "  I  count  as 
among  the  most 
amusing  things  • 
ever  witnessed.  (  i. 
bullock  was  require' 
in  great  haste  to  do 
some  unexpected 
road-work.  He 
chanced  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  plow,  wading  through  the 
soft  mire  of  a  rice-field,  but  was  quickly 
brought  to  the  narrow  pathway,  where 
several  men  were  standing,  and  calling  upon 
the  driver  to  hasten  his  steps.  As  soon 
as  the  creature  had  landed  from  the  flooded 
field  the  men  each  seized  a  dripping  leg  and 
tried  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  putting  on  all 
four  of  the  shoes  at  the  same  moment.  The 
result  can  easily  be  imagined.  These  crude 
substitutes  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
farmer,  and  serve  the  purpose  for  the  beast. 

Simplicity  in  Table  Decorations 

Elaborate  and  expensive  floral  centerpieces 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  beautiful.  Sim- 
plicity often  rules  the  worlds  of  Art  and 
Nature.  Who  would  consider  as  beautiful,  at 
first  thought,  a  few  sprays  of  the  leafy 
growth  of  the  garden-asparagus  together  in  a 
small  vase  with  a  like  number  of  golden 
Coreopsis?  The  effect  is  charming  if  the  vase 
also  be  simple.  This  should  be  remembered, 
that  a  vase  of  flowers  is  intended  to  display 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  not  man's  iiaiiai- 
work  In  molding  or  coloring  the  vase. 

The  umbels  of  white  flowers  of  the  wild 
carrot  are  very  pretty  in  vase  decorations,  yet 
how  few  persons  would  think  of  gathering 
them  for  that  purpose! 

While  it  is  a  benefaction  to  man  to  have  at 
command,  for  use  and  proper  enjoyment,  ail 
the  beautiful  things  possible,  it  is  foolishness 
to  trample  aside  a  host  of  pleasing  things 
merely  to  strive  for  the  elusive  and  una*  '- 
able  or  imaginary  beauties.  The  writer  does 
not  lack  praise  for  rare  beauties,  but  rather 
deplores  the  tendency  to  look  over  and  beyond 
Nature's  abundance  in  the  fields  and  along 
waysides. 

Did  you  never  pull  a  flower  of  the  wild  car- 
rot? The  tenacious  fiber  of  the  stem  requires 
a  pull.  Did  you  never  smell  of  its  peculiar 
fragrance — if  fragrance  it  may  be  termed? 
Note  the  odd,  concave  form  of  the  umbel — 
like  a  good-sized  butter-plate. 

There  is  much  in  Nature  for  us  to  learn  and 
appreciate,  and  in  our  observations  we  come 
to  know  her  better,  we  learn  to  love  her,  and 
that  feeling  will  embrace  our  fellow-men. 
Let  us,  then,  bring  her  simplest  charms  to 
our  hearts  and  homes,  without  fear  of  miss 
Ing  something  more  rare  and  beautiful  -ic 
yond. — Meehan's  Monthly. 


Remember  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
AH  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures 
past, 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there; 
And  thy  commandment  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter.  • 

— Shakespeare. 


1m  O.d  Hicks  Saved  the  State 

A  fs  ,uei  out  in  Renville  whose  name  was 

Grandpa  Dix 
Had  never  -^ared  ter  plant  his  corn  without 

■soosn  tin'  Hicks. 
Now  Hices  i'ved  injfiMizzoury,  and  he  had  a 

kind  o  ;nack 
Of  makin'  op  the  climate  in  a  blamed  old 

ai  mauac. 

Whenever  it  came  winter  and  the  winds 

began  ter  blow 
O!'  Hicks  came  out  hotfooted  an'  predicted 

that  tiNould  snow. 
And  aio  >g  in  lanooary  his  advice  was  free 

and  00/1 

"About  tois  ti-ne  of  year  look  out  for  long- 
continued  cold."  , 

And  when  the  began  to  break  and  spring 
showed  up  a  bit 

Ol'  Hicks  said,  "Spring  is  coming,"  and  he 
always  made  a  hit. 

Now,  Grandpa  Dix  he  had  a  way,  whenever 
Hicks  said  spring, 

Of  nustlin'  out  lpon  the  land,  and  he  never 
did  a  thing 

But  •3'La.Dt  his  enen  and  sow  his  wheat,  like- 
wise Ms  garden  sass, 

Because  whatever  Hicks  had  said  was  sure 
ter  come  ter  pass. 

One  year  about  the  fust  of  March  the  al- 
manac s*  d  "warm," 

When  the  b'  .13  ol'  gov'ment  weather  sharp 
pterii  .  -;d  'serious  storm." 

But  Grandpa  uix  he  belt  his  ground  and 
planted  ill  his  stuff, 

Yet  jiotwithstandin'  Hieks's  graft  the  storm 
cam  ensure  enough. 

But  every  pes  ■  y  Hessian  fly,  chinch-bug  and 
like  or  those 

Air  varmints  to  it  eat  up  the  stult  was  very 
badly  froae. 

Which  simply  snowed  that  Hicks  was  right, 
so  argued  Grandpa  Dix, 

"Because  ef  they  had  not  ben  killed  craps 
would  bin  in  a  fix." 

So  while  his  ^p.ed  was  frozen  stiff  Grandpa 
was  still  elate, 

Ol'  Hicks  had  brought  the  insects  out  an' 
really  :u>'ed  the  state. 

—Nebraska  State  Journal. 

Little  Failings 

J  ou  «nosv  people  who  are  good  as  gold, 
..'•»3  'ave  odd  little  ways  of  their  own,  little 
:-.asK  s  that  annoy  and  inconvenience  their 
l.ieof.s?  Some  have  trying  little  habits  that 
rasp  /thers  and  put  them  in  a  fidget,  much 
as  t"  ;y  love  those  who  are  unconsciously 
guilts  of  the  -mall  exasperations.  Some  are 
arisen  minded  and  forgetful,  others  have 
trifliag  trie-s  of  manner  that  make  their 
fr>enni-  &tm  inwardly,  "Oh,  I  wish  you 
♦v^ifdii 

H'riwiF  ire  ioibles  as  well  as  faults;  there 
ai<=  .  i- -"jesses  as  well  as  wilfulness,  and  all 
.•■r-°s  r..ist  be  borne  with.  In  some  cases, 
taey  Day  he  corrected,  but  oftener  these  small 
idiosyncrasies  are  fixed  in  the  character,  are 
tiaws  even  in  the  fine  gold.  We  must  make 
the  oest  of  them;  we  must  make  the  most  of 
toe  go^d,  and  not  magnify  the  small  defect 
tnat  rnais  't. 

VVuea  we  are  tempted  to  be  impatient  with 
these  little  failings,  It  is  good  to  remember 
that  others  have  to  bear  with  ours.  How  do 
we  wish  toem  to  do  it?  Let  us  mind  the 
Golden  Rule,  then.  If  others  were  perfect, 
how  would  they  get  on  with  our  imperfec- 
tions? If  others  were  perfect,  would  we  feel 
at  ease  with  them?  If  we  had  nothing  to 
bear  t\  ith.  could  we  be  truest  friends? — 
\oung  People. 

For  the  Birds 

ic  '  woman,  with  her  gifts  and  graces,  In 
this  busy  world,  to  turn  her  head-gear  into  a 
rookery  for  the  display  of  stuffed  birds,  is  to 
take  a  narrow  view  of  her  place  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

How  .-an  a  woman  flaunt  a  bird  scalp  on 
her  head  without  a  hardening  process  going 
on  in  her  heart,  unfitting  her  to  that  extent 
t-jr  "ae  tender  ministeries  and  gentle  manners 
;  .  .  jjfl*e  her  the  charm  of  social  life. 

We  suggest  that  every  woman  inclined  to 
put  b<?r  head  into  such  uses,  sit  down  for  ten 
minutes  under  the  old  maple  and  listen  to  the 
cheery  orchestra  of  happy  bird  life,  and  then 
decide  if  any  wish  or  act  of  hers  shall  go 
toward  blotting  out  one  such  life.  We  give 
womanhood  the  credit  of  believing  that  her 
verdict  in  every  such  case  would  be  for  the 
life  of  the  birds. 

Those  who  protest  against  this  sin  of  bird 
destruction  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
numbe-  if  fair  heads  crowned  with  bird  plum- 
age t  steadily  lessening.  Heaven  speed  the 
day  1  nen  nowhere  in  all  the  land  shall  there 
Of  ae  heart  so  selfish  as  to  allow  any  bird- 
•°  die  out  for  the  adorning  of  the  fenv 
'>"iie  aead. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


To  oe  lonest.  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  little  and 
to  spend  less;  to  make  upon  the  whole  a 
famiiy  nappier  by  his  presence;  to  renounce 
where  tnat  shall  be  necessary,  and  not  to  be 
embittered;  to  keep  a  few  friends,  but  these 
without  capitulation;  above  all  on  the  same 
grim  conditions  to  keep  friends  with  himself 
—here  s  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of 
fortitude  and  delicacy.— Robert  L.  Stevenson. 


Opportunity  with  ability  makes  responsi- 
bility.—Bishop  Hurst.  ' 
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Are  Quick  To  See 


Good  Doctors  are  Quick  to  See  and 
Appreciate  Real  Merit  in 
New  Medicines 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  a  discovery  of 
great  value  to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific,  in  all 
cases  of  dyspepsia  and  disordered  digestion. 


Almost  everybody's  digestion  is  disordered 
more  or  less,  and  the  commonest  thing  they  do 
for  it  is  to  take  some  one  of  the  many  so-called 
blood  purifiers,  which  in  many  cases  are  merely 
strong  cathartics.  Such  things  are  not  needed. 
If  the  organs  are  in  a  clogged  condition  they 
need  only  a  little  help  and  they  will  right  them- 
selves. Cathartics  irritate  the  sensitive  linings 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  often  dp  more 
harm  than  good. 

Purging  is  not  what  is  needed.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  the  food  in  condition  to  be  readily 
digested  and  assimilated.  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  do  this  perfectly.  They  partly  digest 
what  is  eaten  and  give  the  stomach  just  the  help 
it  needs.  They  stimulate  the  secretion  and  excre- 
tion of  the  digestive  fluids  and  relieve  the  con- 
gested condition  of  the  glands  and  membranes. 
They  put  the  whole  digestive  system  in  condition 
to  do  its  work.  When  that  is  done  you  need  take 
no  more  tablets  unless  you  eat  what  does  not 
agree  with  you.  Then  take  one  or  two  tablets- 
give  them  needed  help  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble. 

It's  a  common-sense  medicine  and  a  common- 
sense  treatment,  and  it  will  cure  every  time.  Not 
only  cure  the  disease,  but  cure  the  cause.  Goes 
about  it  in  a  perfectly  sensible  and  scientific  way. 

We  have  testimonials  enough  to  fill  a  book,  but 
we  don't  publish  many  of  them.  However— 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Faith,  of  Byrd's  Creek,  Wis.,  says: 
''I  have  taken  all  the  Tablets  I  got  of  you,  and 
they  have  done  their  work  well  in  my  case,  for  I 
feel  like  a  different  person  altogether.  I  don't 
doubt  if  I  had  not  got  them  I  should  have  been  at 
rest  by  this  time." 

H.  E.  Willard,  Onslow,  Iowa,  says :  "  Mr.  White, 
of  Canton,  was  telling  me  of  your  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  curing  him  of  dyspepsia,  from  which  he 
had  suffered  for  eight  years.  As  I  am  a  sufferer 
myself  I  wish  you  to  send  me  a  package  by  return 
mail." 

Phil  Brooks,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says:  "Your 
dyspepsia  cure  has  worked  wonders  in  my  case. 
I  suffered  for  years  from  dyspepsia,  but  am  now 
entirely  cured  and  enjoy  life  as  I  never  have 
before.  I  gladly  recommend  them." 

It  will  cost  50c.  to  find  out  just  how  much 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  help  you.  Try 
them— that's  the  best  way  to  decide. 

All  druggists  sell  them.  A  little  book  on  stomach 
diseases  will  be  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich, 


CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
TORPID  LIVER 

These  are  the  great  curses  which  afflict  three- 
quarters  of  the  present  generation.  Sufferers  from 
either  one  or  all  of  them  must  always  feel  miser- 
able, and  sooner  or  later  become  chronic  invalids, 
nselesB  to  themselves  and  a  burden  and  nuisance  to 
friends  and  family.  There  is  one  sure,  safe  and 
absolute  cure  which  you  can  test  without  any  ex- 
pense. Our  remedy  is  Egyptian  Regulator  Tea,  a 
trial  package  of  which  we  will  send  yon  free  and 
prepaid  on  request.  Unless  you  find  our  claims  are 
true,  wemust  be  the'  losers  by  this  liberal  act.  Shall 
we  send  you  the  trial  package,  and  lead  you  to  per- 
fect health  and  happiness?  Address, 

THE  EGSPTIAN  DRUG  CO.,NewTork. 

Agents  Wanted 

To  take  orders  for  the  best  and  cheapest  Monumental 
Work  on  the  market.  We  offer  very  liberal  induce- 
ments and  a  straight,  honorable  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness. We  make  all  grades  of  work  and  ship  everywhere. 
You  can  operate  in  your  own  locality  with  or  without 
other  business.  Experience  or  capital  not  required. 
Write  at  once  for  terms  and  particulars.  Give  age, 
occupation  and  reference.  Mention  this  paper. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO.,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Fac-Simlle 
Signature  of 


TKT  THEM  FOB 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


M^S?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


New  Forms  of  Social  Entertainment 

PATRIOTIC  EXHIBITIONS  AND  TABLEAU  SONGS 
FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

"A  living  flag"  was  recently  made  an  at- 
traction for  an  entertainment  in  Boston.  It 
was  a  chorus  in  which  the  ladies  were  dressed 
in  red  or  white  and  the  men  in  blue,  so  as 
to  represent  the  flag.  In  such  a  tableau  song 
the  men  in  blue  might  hold  standards  of 
stars,  so  as  to  represent  the  stars  in  the  field 
of  blue. 

The  "living  flag"  forms  a  spirited  and  noble 
chorus,  especially  under  electric  lights,  for 
the  singing  of  such  songs  as  "The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,"  "The  Sword  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  and  for  all  the  other  songs  of  the 
Union.  Let  the  old  songs  of  '61,  '62,  '63  and 
'64  be  sung  as  solos  with  the  "living  flag"  for 
a  chorus. 

Another  patriotic  tableau,  with  a  reading 
may  be  made  a  surprise,  and  have  a  thrilling 
effect.  It  may  be  called  "The  Frozen  Flag  of 
the  Delaware."  General  Washington  stands 
on  a  boat,  surrounded  by  rowers,  "minute- 
men  of  Marblehead."  The  standard-bearer 
holds  a  frozen  flag— a"  flag  covered  with 
crystals  so  as  to  reflect  electric  or  other 
lights.  The  tableau  is  shown  first  several 
times  by  flashes  of  light  upon  it.  The  flag 
gleams.  Then  the  following  may  be  read  be- 
fore the  curtain,  after  which  full  light  is 
poured  upon  the  tableau  to  the  singing  of 
"The  Star-spangled  Banner." 

THE  FROZEN  FLAG  OF  THE  DELAWARE 

In  abbeys  green  that  ring  and  chime, 
In  turrets  gray  that  blaze  in  air, 
In  ivied  halls,  in  Rheinish  rooms, 
In  Rome's  old  temples'  odorous  glooms, 
Are  song  and  mirth— 'tis  Christma»  time—  > 
'Tis  Christmas  on  the  Delaware. 

"Forward!"  No  star  is  in  the  sky, 
He  sees  the  misty  torches  flare, 
He  hears  the  ice-floes  grind  the  shores, 
He  hears  the  beat  of  muffled  oars,' 
He  hears  the  startled  heron  cry— 
'Tis  Christmas  on  the  Delaware! 

For  him  there  ring  no  ivied  towers,- 
No  sauve  lutes  play,  nor  pages  fair 
Bring  mistletoes  from  resinous  woods, 
And  giant  oaks^in  solitudes, 
To  lend  their  grace  to  festal  hours— 
'Tis  Christmas  on  the  Delaware! 

"Forward!"   'Mid  swirl  of  snow  and  sleet 
He  sees  the  serried  torches  flare, 
The  ice-mailed  men  with  silent  tread, 
The  minute-men  of  Marblehead, 
Move  past  like  ghosts,  no  war-drums  beat— 
'Tis  Christmas  on  the  Delaware! 

"Forward!"   It  was  the  hand  of  God 
That  covered  them  with  darkened  air. 
"Forward!"  They    marched    within  the 
cloud, 

So  Israel's  seer  the  heavens  bowed. 
"Forward!"   He  spoke  the  prophet's  word— 
'Tis  Christmas  on  the  Delaware. 

"Let  there  be  darkness!"  He  had  sought 
With  elements  wild  the  war  to  share! 
His  weakness  to  the  storm  had  rought  ; 
He  stopped  the  clock  of  time,  and  wrought 
The  miracle  of  faith  untaught— 
'Tis  Christmas  on  the  Delaware! 

O  men,  ye  may  not  know  the  way, 
The  storm  is  freezing  in  the  air, 
But  forward,  forward,  dare  the  tide, 
If  not  the  way,  ye  know  your  Guide, 
Though  drums  beat  not  nor  bugles  play— 
'Tis  Christmas  on  the  Delaware! 

The  foe,  his  Christmas  revel  kept, 
Lay  down;  his  torches  ceased  to  glare. 
He  heard  the  north  wind  tramp  and  blow, 
He  heard  the  swirl  of  sleet  and  snow, 
And  closely  drew  his  cloak  and  slept— 
'Tis  midnight  on  the  Delaware. 

And  Riall,  his  winning  cards  revealed, 
'Mid  languid  pipes  and  sleepy  air, 
The  night  is  waning— "All  is  well!" 
'Tis  false,- O  weary  sentinel! 
There  came  a  flash,  the  dead  earth  reeled, 
As  though  the  clock  of  fate  had  pealed— 
'Twas  Christmas  on  the  Delaware. 

That  flash  the  veil  of  centuries,  rent, 
That  thunder  shook  the  continent; 
With  Washington  the  storm  had  marched, 
And  when  the  morning  sunlight  arched 
The  world  with  glory,  Time  had  won 
Her  noblest  field  in  Washington! 
'Twas  Christmas  on  the  Delaware! 

Hezekiah  Butter-worth. 


Live  Faithfully  To-day 

There  could  be  no  greater  folly  than  for 
men  and  women  to  permit  themselves  to  go 
tramping  across  the  desert  sands  of  wasted 
to-days,  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  to-mor- 
row's mirage.  Why  promise  yourself  you  will 
be  a  better  man  to-morrow  than  you  are  to- 
day? Unless  to-day  is  being  lived  faithfully, 
there  is  no  hope  of  your  delivering  the  goods 
of  an  honest  life  to-morrow.  Solid  character 
to-day  is  the  only  material  that  you  can  be 
sure  will  not  fail  you  to-morrow.— Louis 
Albert  Banks. 


I  SELL  FARMS 

RESIDENCES,  ETC.,  NO  MATTER.   WHERE  LOCATED 


If  I  can  get  more  cash  for  your  farm  (and 
get  it  more  quickly)  than  any  other  real-estate 
broker,  you  surely  want  to  know  it. 

It  will  cost  you  but  a  two-cent  stamp  to  send 
me  description  and  price  of  your  farm  and  find 
out  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

I  am  in  a  better  position  to  find  a 
quick  buyer  for  your  farm  than 
any  other  man  in  America. 

I  employ  more  than  fifty  capable 
assistants. 

I  co-operate  with  thousands  of 
bright, energetic  real-estate  brokers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  spend  more  money  in  adver- 
tising than  any  other  real-estate 
broker. 

This  advertising  brings  from 
2,500  to  3,000  inquiries  monthly  for 
farms  and  real  estate  of  all  kinds 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  inquirers  may 
want  your  farm.  (Better  find  out.) 

I  am  reaching  more  prospective  buyers  than 
any  other  real-estate  broker. 

This  fact  alone  proves  that  I  can  undoubt- 
edly sell  your  farm  for  a  better  figure  than 
any  other  broker.'  :..  . 


Theref  ore,  you  cannot  afford  to  sell  your 
property  wit  hout  consulting  me,  and  giving 
me  a  chance  to  sell  it  at  the  highest  possible 
price.  Some  people  imagine  I  charge  high 
conunissidis  liecause  I  advertise  so  exten- 
sively- They  are  mistaken.  My 
corns. 'lissions  are  no  higher  than 
;lre  cl  larged  by  most  brokers. 

Ano.  ther  important  point:  If  you 
place  j  our  farm  in  my  hands  it  will 
not  be  v  ied  up  in  any  way.  You  can 
withdra  w  it  at  any  time.  If  you 
should  lv  appen  to  find  a  buyer  be- 
fore I  do,  you  will  owe  me  no  com- 
mission. 

When  sole  is  made  I  advise  hav- 
ing your  local  bank  handle  the 
money,  so  that  no  one  concerned 
takes  any  rjsk. 

National  Hank,  Corporation,  and 
individual  references  gladly  fur- 
nished. I  a.lso  refer  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  paper,  and  to  more 
than  300  other  publications  carrying  my  ad- 
vertising. Vf  you  want  bo  sell  your  farm  for 
the  highest  possible  price,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  write  me.  Inclose  a  stamp  if  you 
care  to.    L>o  it  ISo-w  - 


4,000   Acres,   MoInfoMli  - Co., 

Ga.  , Small  house  and  other  build-- 
ings.  Magnificent  bearch  dfHor-4 
miles.  Plenty  ot.game.  (lee»  and. 
sea-fishing.  Qak^r^ye  of  10  or  20 
acres.  Splendid  place  for  catt.le- 
,  ranch  or  hunting  ;md  -lishingdub. 
820,000.  "  "" 


576  Acres',  Coi'ii  anu  Cotton 
iPlmitntloii  on,  Tennessee  River, 
Madison  Co.,  Ala'.  Large,  typical 
Southern  house,  :  Store -and  gin- 
mill,  fully  equipped.  Land  well 
timbered:  Fine  lo-aere-rislr-pond  ; 
wouid  make  .exceptionally .  good 
stock-farm.  ,$j7,'50oV    '  ' 


l>esirable-  Property.', -.ill '  Del- 
aware Co.,  I*a.  Consists,  -.of  39. 
acres,  good  stone  house,  excellent 
barn  and  otherbniulm^s.  Orchard. 
..Creek  runs  through  land.  WOllid 
make  good  poultry,  dairy  or  I'niU 
farm*  viu-^e  to  It.  '  J{..  -33,1)00. .  .Th.s . 
is  a  low  price.  '       '  ' 


TO  Acres  In  Middlesex  Co., 

N.  3- ,  |  mile  from  Oak  Tree  station 
on  Lehigh  Valley  E.  E.  Good, 
rich  land,  nearly  all  of  which  can 
be  "plowed.  Large,  substantial 
\)P use ;  barn  comparatively  nt>w. 
Good  well  and  cistern.  Price 
#5,000.  -.  \  | 


50  Acres  near  Sheffield,  Mass. 

This  is  an  excellent  site  for  a 
country  home  or  hotel.  Situated 
on  the  main  road  through  the 
Berksliires,  between  Ashley  Falls 
and  Sheffle.d.  .  ooiu  25  acres 
under  p'ow.  3Qtf  f '-uL-trees.  Two 
good  Webs.  gl,K00. 


Desl rable  Simmer  Home, 

Long  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  16  acres. 
House,  remodeled,  of  6  rooms. 
Land  well  timbered.  Has  neces- 
sary buildings  and  ice-house. 
Good  fishing.  Steamer  stops  daily 
at  dock  with  supplies,  fine  view. 
83,500. 


160  Acres,  "Windham  Co..  Vt. 

Good  house  arid  barn.  Excellent 
appie  orchard.  Also  other  fruits, 
such  as  plums,  pears  and  smaller 
fruits.  Fin.  ma.ple-sugar  orchard. 
,  Land  well  timbered..  Two  trout 
brooks  on  land.  iWagnificent  view. 
9  miles  to  E.  E.  ),K1,3(». 


SOME;  SAPViPLES   OP   RECENT  TCSTIzyiOINlAX-fS 


A  Maryland  Sale 'for  an  Ohio  Client 

In  reply  to  your  epmlnniucatioa  of  recent  date,  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  you  iiiade  the  sale  of  my  Maryland 
property  a^  promptly,  *as  could  be;'ext>eeted,  and;  the  deal  was 
closed'up  in  ^thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 

*  .  Geo.  W.  IJiluncjs,  37  Case  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

fA.  Florida  Sale  for1  ii  Connecticut  Client 
I  was  more  than  pleased  tu  receive  c'lieck  for  tile  price  of 
my  house  and  lot  in'  DeSoto  County,  Florida,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  skill  and  promptness  with  which  you  have 
handled  the  transaction. 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Perkins,  Terryville,  Conn. 


A  CaPiforaia  Sale  for  a  New  TTork  Client 

By  pla  eing  so:  me  California  property  I  .had  f oir  sale  in  your 
hands,  I  found  you  could  seli  real  estate  no  matter  where 
located.  Chas.  B.  Pakest,  Birf  hton,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Je  rsey  Sale  for  a  Massachusetts  Client 
We  have  reccrv  ,'ed  the  cheek  in  full  -payment  for  our  New 
Jersey  property.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this'  property 
has  been  on  the  nr.  arket  and  in  the  hands  of  various  ngents  for 
more  tha.n  twenty  years,  and  your  success  iji  making  a  cash 
sale  in  a  short  tial  ie  is  proof  to  us  that  you  are  the  only  agent 
who  ever  made  s  ni  Jal  effort  to  dispose  of  it. 

flfc"   and  Mrs,  O.  C.  Whiictemohe,  Athol,  Mass. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 


1  404  Nortb  American  Bldg. 
P  HILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Relief  in  1  hour, 
comfort  in  2  hours 
and  a  complete  cure 
of  the  disease  in 
a  few  days  or 
no  charge 

EITHER  ACUTE  OR  CHRONIC 


DRi  I   S.  WHITEHALL 
The  distik    gnished  rheumatism 
specialist 


RHEUMATISM 

conquered  in  60  minutes,  and  all  pain  and  discomfort  stopped  In  two  hoars  A»  y  Dr.  Whitehall's  famous 
capsuleoids,  conveying  to  all  exactly  the  same  cure  for  wh  ich  the  brilliant  s  peeial,  ist  has  been  paid  fees  of 
from  glOO  to  $500  in  his  -practice.  On  sale  at  all  druggists,  50  cents.  All  dru  ggfsts  i  ire  authorized  to  refund 
price  if  you  try  a  box  without  satisfaction.  Price  is  made  low  so  all  mav  try  1  t-  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  medical  wonders,  surpassing  the  belief  of  almost  any  one's.  For  t  uis  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  advertise.  Doctors  and  chemists  have  found,  some  things  in  the  past  w'hich  wol  uld  afford  slight  relief. 
But  the  advertising  of  such  remedies  as  "  cures  "  makes  it  now  almost  iinpossi'Me  i  to  impress  the  afflicted 
with  a  serious  realization  of  what  this  discovery  means.  It  means  true  salvation  firoi  B  rheumatic  suffering. 
If  druggists  in  your  neighborhood  are  out  of  it,  send  50  cents  direct  to  the  Dr.  Whiteba  11  Co-*  Suite  11  Oliver 
Opera  House  Block,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  To  all  who  send  for  it  we  say,  if  you  prov\  -  to  us  you  have  used 
a  box  of  the  capsuleoids  without  marked  immediate  relief,  and  continue  its  use  without  a  complete  cure  in  a 
reasonable  time,  Dr.  Whitehall  will  send  you  a  check  for  glfl.OO. 


29  Years  Selling  Direct. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  vehicles  and  harness 
in  the  world  selling  to  consum- 
ers, sad  we  have  been  doing 
business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS --'IsS  IftiiE7' 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.    You  are  out  netl    ing  if  not 
r"A  tJSKan  t*.    i  ii  -j    satisfied.  We  make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and.4'  »  styles  of, 

?arnes|-    Oar  prices  represent  the  cost  of  material  and  making,  plus  one".  r»  \  oflt.  Our 
»6.oo to  J8.00 more     large  free  catalogue  shows  complete  line.  Sendforit. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,Elkhart  Jnd. 


No.  202 

Farm  Harness 
Price  »21 


Jiuiii illinium jim mi miiiiii mil  iiiiiimiiiimiimm  ummitiini  iiiuuiiiiummmi*!  .  iiiimiiiut 

[Fire,  Weather  and  Lightning  Prt  >o/ ! 

=        Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING  and  siding  (brick,  rock-faced  or  corrug^SS  '<!)  - 

f         METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS  I 

r  IN  ELEGANT  DESIGNS.  Write  for  catalogue.  | 

]  The  Penn  Metal  Ceiling  and  Boofing  Co.,  Ltd., S8d  „arDi4Htt«t.:  B^S2,el^t  ^  I 
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THE  F»ARiVl;  AISO  FIRESIDE 


FEBBHABT  1,  1903 


Sick  Made  Well 
Weak  Made  Strong 

Marvelous  Elixir  of  Life  Discov- 
ered by  Famous  Doctor-Sci- 
entist that  Cures  Every 
Known  Ailment. 


Wonderful  Cures  -are  Effected 
that  Seem  Like  Miracles 
Performed — The  Secret 
of   Long    Life  of 
Olden  Times 
Revived.  : 


The  Remedy  Is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  find  Address* 

After  years  of  patient  study  and  delving  into 
the  dusty  record  of  the  past,  as  well  as  following 
modern  experiments  in  the  realms  of  medical 
science,  Dr.  James  W.  Kidd,  122  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  makes  the 
startling  announcement  that  he  has  surely  dis- 
covered the  elixir  of  life.  That  lie  is  able  with 
the  aid  of  a  mysterious  compound,  known  only  to 


DR.  JAMES  WILLIAM  KIDD 

himself,  produced  as  a  result  of'  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  searching  for  this  precious  life-giving 
boon,  to  cure  any  and  every  disease  that  is  known 
to  the  human  body.  There  is:  no  doubt  of  the 
doctor's  earnestness  in  making  fhis  claim,  and  the 
remarkable  cures  that  he  is  daily  effecting  seem 
to  bear  him  out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which 
he  advances  is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practi  ce  of  many  years. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try  his  rem  arkable  "  Elixir  of 
Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  he  sends  it  free  to  any 
one  who  is  a  sufferer  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  run.  Some  of  the  cures  cited  are 
very  remarkable,  and  but  for  reliable  witnesses 
would  hardly  be  credited.  Xrb.e  lame  have  thrown 
away  crutches  and  walked,  about  after  two  or 
three  trials  of  the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by 
home  doctors,  have  been  reiptored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  'health.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart*  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troubles  disappear 
as  by  magic.  Headaches,  bi?ickaches,  nervousness, 
fevers,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  asthma, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  lungs  or  any  vital  organs  are  easily  over- 
come in  a  space  of  time  ttiat  is  simply  marvelous. 

Partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy, 
gout,  scrofula  and  piles  are  quickly  and  perma- 
nently removed.  It  purifies  the  entire  system, 
blood  and  tissues,  restores  normal  nerve  power, 
circulation,  and  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  pro- 
duced at  once.  To  the;  doctor  all  systems  are 
alike  and  equally  aft ec  ted  by  this  great  "  Elixir 
of  Life."  Send  for  the  remedy  to-day.  It  is  free 
to  every  sufferer.  State  what  you  want  to  be 
cured  of  and  the  sure  remedy  for  it  will  be  sent 
you  free  by  return  mg.il. 


Catarrh  and 
Consumption 

Ihave  spent  nearly  50  years  In  the  treatment  of  the  above 
named  troubles  aiAd  believe  I  have  effected  more  perm- 
anent cures  than  any  specialist  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. As  I  must  soon  retire  from  active  life,  I  will,  from 
this  time  on,  sen  H  the  means  of  treatment  and  cure  as 
used  in  my  practice.  Free  and  post-paid  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  suffers  from  these  loathsome, 
dangerous  and,  disgusting  diseases.  My  treatment 
will  positively  give  prompt  relief  and  cure  In  the 
worst  cases.  >  This  Is  a  sincere  offer  which  anyone 
Is  free  to  aosept.  Addresss,  PROFESSOR  J.;  A. 
Lawrence,  114  West  32d  St.,  New  York. 


aDaySu 


Send  us  jour  address  and  we 
will  show  you  how  to  make 
B  K5  83  a  day  absolutely  sure ; 


Mr 

M\%  ffj  aD  v  "°  furnish  the  work  and 

^BBbP'    foaoh  yon  free;  you  work  in  the  locality  where  you  IItd."  Send 

us  your  address  u  nd  wc  will  explain  the  business  fully.  Bemember  wo  guaran- 
tee a  clear  proGft  of  t3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.    Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  456.  Detroit,  Mich. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer ,Tumor, Catarrh, PileB, Fistula, TJlcers  and  all 
Skin  and  Female  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  UK-  IV.  o.  BYE.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STATE  YOUR  TROUBLE 
AND  BE  CURED  AT  HOKI 

OfTR  RLjiT.DY  GIVES  RELIEF  IN  84  HOURS.  Address 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  59,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VlADY  DOCTORS 
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a  month  earned  distributing  sampid?  Encase 
stamp.  WTBlt'L  MS.  lU'KE.U  ,  lit!  KaMDU  St.,  V  Y. 


The  Stage  Villain 

Under  the  painted  canvas  tree 

The  wicked  villian  stands, 
With  blue-black  whiskers  on  his  face 

In  coarse  and  shining  strands, 
And  gleaming  daggers  tensely  held 

In  both  his  sinewy  hands. 

His  record's  bad,  and  black,  and  long, 

He's  "wanted"  everywhere. 
Detectives  crack  are  on  his  track, 

Yet  never  find  his  lair, 
Until,  just  as  the  curtain  falls, 

They  land  on  him  for  fair. 

Act  in,  act  out,  he  maims  and  slays, 

And  lies,  and  robs,  and  steals; 
He  sneaks  along  with  dagger  drawn 

Behind  the  hero's  heels, 
And  yet  no  crime,  however  foul, 

His  purpose  dark  reveals. 

The  children  coming  home  from  school 

(A  millionaire's,  of  course), 
He  gags  and  binds  and  carries  off 

Upon  a  charging  horse, 
And,  though  they  howl,  and  plead,  and  wail, 

He  never  shows  remorse. 

In  fact,  he  says  but  little,  save. 

When  some  deep  plan  is  spoiled, 
When  some  bold  hero  lands  the  girl 

For  whom  the  villain  toiled. 
He  growls  between  his  close-clenched  teeth 

In  awful  accents,  "F-f-f-f -foiled!" 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  prays  both  loud  and  long, 
And  lifts  his  large  and  deep  bass  voice 

In  spiritual  song, 
For  playing  the  church-member  dodge 

Is  where  he  most  is  strong. 

Killing,  destroying,  embezzling, 

Through  every  act  he  goes, 
Each  moment  sees  some  new-formed  plan 

To  add  to  human  woes. 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  foiled  his  many  foes. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 

No  longer  will  we  lack 
The  means  to  trace  a  villain  down 

And  catch  him  in  his  track. 
We'll  straight  pursue  all  deep-voiced  men 

Whose  whiskers  are  blue-black! 
—J.  J.  Montague,  in  The  Portland  Oregonian. 

a 

Willing  to  Adapt  Himself 

Aveby  small  pile  of  coal  lay  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  a  house  on  A  street 
southeast.  A  correspondingly  small 
son  of  Ham  was  sauntering  along, 
and  seeing  it,  scented  a  job.  He 
rang  the  door  bell. 

"Am  dat  you  ail's  coal?"  he  asked  the  lady 
who  appeared  at  the  door. 
"Yes." 

"Want  it  toted  in?" 
"Yes." 

"Kain't  I  git  de  job?" 

"Why,  you're  pretty  small,  and  then  you 
might  charge  too  much.  You  might  ask 
more  than  I  could  pay." 

"How  much  Is  yo'  got?"  asked  the  small 
man  of  business.   "Kin  yo'  raise  a  dollah?" 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  no." 

"Seventy-five  cents?" 

"No;  run  along,  and  don't  bother  me,"  and 
she  started  to  close  the  door. 
"Mebbe  so  yo'U  gib  fifty  cents." 
"No,  no;  run  along." 
"I  reckons  yo'  all  ain't  got  er  qua'tah?" 
"No." 

"Ner  a  dime?" 

"No,  not  even  a  dime,"  replied  the  woman, 
beginning  to  laugh. 

"Well,  how  much  is  you  got?"  questioned 
Ham,  showing  his  Ivories.  "I  sut'nly  does 
wanter  git  de  job." 

"I've  got  just  a  nickel." 

"Well,  I'm  jus'  a-lookin'  fer  nickel  jobs," 
and  he  straightway  began.— Washington  Star. 

a 

Spoke  as  They  Met 

George  L.  Fox,  rector  of  a  preparatory 
school  in  New  Haven,  who  was  here  at  the 
Teachers'  Convention,  illustrated  a  point  he 
wished  to  make  with  a  Boston  story  that  may 
be  interesting.  The  scene  is  well  off  Mlnot's 
Light,  at  break  of  day,  on  a  foggy  morning. 
As  the  fog  begins  to  lift  two  vessels  discover 
themselves  within  hailing  distance,  one  a 
sloop,  the  other  a  big  square  rigger.  The 
captain  of  the  small  boat  halls: 

"A-ho-o-y,  a-ho-o-y!  What  ship  Is  that?" 

"Reindeer,  Captain  Jones,  Calcutta  to  Bos- 
ton." 

"How  long  ye  been  out?" 

"One  hundred  and  fourteen  days." 

Then  the  big  fellow  hailed: 
'A-bo-o-y,  a-ho-o-y!  on  board  t"oop!  What 
ship  is  tnat?" 

"Buster,  Captain  Smith,  Gloucester  to  Bos- 
ton." 

"How  long  ~e  been  out?" 

'  i»  ■  t  nignt." — Boston  Herald. 


They  Spoke  as  They  Passed  By 

The  motorman  clanged  his  gong. 

But  ■  the  driver  of  the  coal  wagon  paid  no 
attention  to  him. 

The  motorman  clanged  again. 

The  conductor  sounded  a  4:11  alarm  and 
yelled. 

But  the  driver  of  the  coal  wagon  paid  no 
attention  to  him. 

Again  the  motorman  clanged  his  gong. 

"Get  out  of  the  way,  there,  you  blank-dash 
idiot!"  he  said. 

But  the  driver  of  the  coal  wagon  paid  no 
attention  to  him. 

Driving  placidly  along  in  the  track  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  smoking  his  pipe, 
he  sat  with  humped  shoulders,  lost  in 
thought. 

A  few  blocks  ahead  was  the  crossing  of 
another  street-car  track. 

On  reaching  this  crossing  he  turned  slowly 
and  deliberately  to  the  right. 

The  motorman,  wild  with  wrath,  shouted  at 
him  as  the  car  sped  by: 


Then  the  coal  teamster  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  replied 
substantially  as  follows: 

 i" 

Then  he  replaced  the  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
drove  on,  lost  in  thought.— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Veritable  Booby 

"Oh,  he  is  the  stupidest  thing!  Of  course, 
I  didn't  mean  it  as  an  invitation  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  but— Oh,  well,  I  hate  him!  He 
was  so  awfully  slow  that  after  the  clock  had 
struck  several  different  hours  since  his  arrival 
I  said,  'Let  me  see!  What  is  the  rest  of  that 
old  saying  about  a  kiss  without  a  mus- 
tache?' 

"He  perked  right  up  and  answered  that  it 
was  like  hanging  an  anarchist  in  effigy,  and 
then  told  a  foolish  story  about  an  old  woman 
who  thought  Effigy  was  a  town  away  out  in 
Oklahoma  where  they  were  always  hanging 
people.  Pshaw!  He  is  so  slow  he  can't  even 
catch  cold!"— Puck. 

J* 

Plantation  Philosophy 

Hit  is  er  long  head  dat  knows  no  turnin'. 
Er  lost  oppertunity  nebbah  finds  hits  way 
back. 

Hones'  men  ain't  naturally  polerticians. 

Take  care  ob  your  votes  an'  polertics  will 
take  care  ob  demselves. 

Hit  is  much  easier  toe  lub  some  people  dan 
hit  Is  toe  agree  with  dem. 

Practical  polertics  lacks  er  good  deal  ob 
bein'  statesmanship. 

One  drop  ob  corruption  will  spile  a  bucket- 
ful ob  polertics. 

Liberty  is  sweet,  but  hit  ain't  sweetened 
wid  sugar.— Arkansaw  Thos.  Cat. 


The  Rise  of  a  Runner 

"Well,  suh,"  said  the  colored  constituent, 
"dey's  no  tellin'  whar  Marse  Tom'll  land  ef 
he  keep  on  gwine!  Fust  he  wuz  town  marshal, 
den  he  wuz  mayor,  en  las'  week  dey  sent  him 
to  the  legislature  Ef  he  keeps  up  that  hal- 
lelulia  lick  I  wouldn't  be  'tall  surprise  ter 
hear  dat  he  wuz  boss  er  one  er  dem  street- 
cars what  run  by  elumtricityT\'— Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. \ 

Noblesse  Oblige 

"What  are  you  staring  at,  Nellie?" 

"Oh,  please,  ma'am,  with  your  hair  like  that, 
and  your  diamonds,  you  do  look  so  like  Lady 
Plantaganet  Gingham  that  I  was  own  maid 
to!  Are  you  any  relation,  ma'am?" 

"No— at  least,  no  near  relation.  But  you 
can  have  that  pink  silk  shirt-waist  of  mine, 
Nellie."— Life. 

4 

None  Required 

He  was  obviously  anxious,  and  she  seemed 
almost  willing. 

"I  shall  refer  you  to  Papa,"  said  she,  with 
a  becoming  blush,  "before  giving  you  a  fiual 
answer." 

"But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  you 
without  any  reference,"  said  he,  magnan- 
imously.— Indianapolis  News. 

a 

Sarcastic 

Wife  (reading)— "Another  mysterious  suicide 
—unknown  man  throws  himself  from  a  cliff." 

Husband  (thoughtlessly)— "Bet  his  wife  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Wife— "Charles!" 

Husband  (hurriedly)— "Of  the  cliff,  my  love; 
not  the  suicide."— Collier's  Weekly. 

O 

The  Inevitable 

Wife— "I  had  to  spend  fifty  of  that  five 
hundred  for  some  necessary  things." 

Husband— "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty?' 

Wife — "Oh,  that  goes  for  luxuries."— Judge. 


ELECTRIC  BELTS 


WESELL\v^  it  costs 

izooolll  YOU 

I1U6UhU  NOTHING 


To  prevethat 
El ectrlclty 
(being  Na- 
ture's core)  la 
a  positive  and 
unfailing  cure  for  every  well-known 
chronic  and  nervous  diseases  of  men 

WE  SHALL  GIVEAWAY  FREE  OF  ANY  COST 

for  advertising  purposes,  Dr.  Honie'a  New  Im- 
proved, Best  and  Most  Powerful  *20  Electric 
Belt  with  suspensory  attachment.  We  are 
making  this  offer  TO  MEN  ONLY,  to  further 
introduce  our  Appliances  in  new  localities. 
This  is  not  a  C.  O.  D.  free  trial,  deposit  or  medi- 
cine scheme,  but  a  bonande  generous  offer  to 
suffering  humanity.  Don't  be  deceived  by  flar- 
ing advertisements  of  medicine  houses  or  so- 
called  Institutes  advertising  Electric  Belts  free, 
whose  only  scheme  is  to  force  upon  you  a  lot  of 
drugs  which  they  send  C.  O.  D.  at  a  high  price. 
We  are  the  only  Electric  Belt  Company  in  the 
TJ.  8.  that  give  away  Electric  Belts  free  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  years.  We  shall  give 
away  another  large  number  this  year.  We 
mean  just  what  we  say— 

FREE  OF  ANY  COST. 

If  you  are  a  sufferer,  write  at  once  as  offer  is  lim- 
ited ;  state  nature  of  disease  and  give  waist  meas- 
ure. All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

DR.  HORNE  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  TRUSS  CO., 

Dept.  A  Z  985  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
C  innn  Dniiiorrl  Pald  any  Person  proving 
■bIUUU  ncWdlU  this  advt-  is  not  honest  in 
y  ■  w  wx,  every  word  It  contains. 


♦ 

\ 


Do  you  want  a  watch  that  rum  and  keeps  food 
timet  Oar  watch  has  a  Gold  laid  case,  handsome 
dial,  dust  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  patent  escape- 
ment, and  highly  finished.  This  is  a  remarkable 
watch.  We  guarantee  it,  and  with  proper  care  it 
should  wear  and  give  satisfaction  for  20  years, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  Solid.  Gold  one. 
The  movement  is  an  American  Style,  ex- 
pansion balance,  quick  train,  and  you  can  rely 
upon  it  that  when  yon  own  one  of  these  truly 
handsome  watches  you  will  always  have 
the  correct  time  in  your  possession.  Just  the 
watch  for  railroad  men,  or  those  who  need  a 
very  close  timer.  Do  you  want  a  watch  of  this 
character?  If  so,  now  is  your  opportunity  to 
secure  one.  We  give  a  beaut  If  al  Watch, 
as  a  premium  to  anyone  for  selling  18  pieces 
of  our  handsome  jewelry  for  10c.  each.  Simply 
send  your  n  ame  and  address  and  we  will  send 
yon  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  ns  the  $1.80, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  handsome  Gold  laid  watoh.  We  trust  you 
and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell.  We  propose  to  give  away 
these  watches  simply  to  advertise  our  business.  No  catch*worde  in 
this  advertisement.  We  mean  just  what  we  say.  Yon  require  no 
capital  while  working  for  us.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  Address, 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  WATCH  CO.  New  York  City 


DEAFNESS  AND  HEAD-NOISES 

CURED  AT  HOME.  SMALL  EXPENSE. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
just  published  a  book  on  44  Deafness,  Head- 
Noises,  Causes  and  Cure."  It  tells  all  about , 
the  ears  and  howhecured  himself  of  Deaf 
ness  with  his  wonderful  Absorption  Reme- 
dies. Ninety  per  cent  of  deafness  can  be  I 
helped  or  cured  by  the  Absorption  treat- 
ment. Incurable  cases  not  taken. 

He  sends  his  book  free  to  air  having 
deafness  and  ear  trouble  who  write  him. 
The  book  explains  how  you  can  cure 
your  deafness  and  head-noises  at  home 
at  small  expense.  Ask  for  Deafness 
Book  and  write  today.  Address 

DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE,  103  Good  Block.  Des  Moines.  la. 


PRICES  REDUCED  S!S2? 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.25  each 
$5.00  Quaker  *'  "  3.50  each 
$10.00  "  "  "  6.10  each 
$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
i  Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
I  Write  for  our  Stew  Cata- 
logue, special  60-Day  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.  Tour  last 
chance.  New  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agents,  sales- 
'  men,  managers.  Wonder- 
ful sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  MTg  Co.,     97  World  Bide.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BBSS  ■  BBSSi  jfife   I  wish  every  person  in 

I |  ,  i  1|  the  U.  S.  suffering  with 
L  I  Fits, Epilepsy  or  Fall- 

r  I  _m  ing  Sickness  to  send  for 

I  I  ■  one  of  my  large-sized  16- 

■  ■  ■  W  ounce  bottles  FREE. 
DR.  P.  B.  GRANT,  Dept  136,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Can  Easily  Make 

$18  TO  $25 

.   _     _   weekly  by  representing  us  in  her  lo> 

cality  and  as  the  position  is  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round 
we  will  gladly  send  particulars  free  to  all.  Even  your  spare  time  U 
valuable.  This  is  no  deception,  and  if  you  really  want  to  make  money 
address  WOMAN'S  HUTCAL  BENEFIT  CO..  Box   19,  JOUBT,  ILL. 


ANY  lady: 


S00  premiums. 


E  GIVE  AWAY  F  R  E  E  one  rolled  gold  soli- 
taire Puritan  rose  diamond  ring,  solid-gold 
pattern,  for  selling  20  packages  Garfield  Pure 
Pepsin  Gum  among  friends  at 5  cents  4  pack- 
age. Send  full  name;  we  mail  gum.  Wbea 
sold  send  money ;  we  will  mail  ring ;  few  can 

-  tei  l  from  GENUINE  DIAMOND 

Unsold  gum  taken  back.       Write  for  catalogue  at 

GARFIELD  GIM  CO.,  Bx  17,  HEADV1LLE,  PA, 


ARTl  TPP  CURES  ACHES 

*^  *— <  Rheumatic  Pains.  Neu- 
ralgia, Lumbago,  Croup,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Sore 
Feet,  Tooth-ache  and  Ear-ache.    By  mail  25c. 
AkfJRE  CO..  511  Union  Trust  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Agents  wanted  on  liberal  terms. 


J  I  A  sbb  silk  Fringe  Cards,  Love.  Transparent,  Es> 
I  A  M  M  cort  k  Acquaintance  Cardi,  New  Puzilei, 
1  ™  I  New  G»mc3,  Premium  Articles,  Ac.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Nai 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  2o.  itamp  I 
foralL  OHIO  CARP  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  I 


CARDS 


FEW  Sample  Style*  BNVJL0PI,  Bilk  FrlBSj* 

CARDS  Ncw  SoDf*- 110  *Ub  *n- 


Jokes,  1  paok  Fun  Cards,  1  Bicrt, 
and  1  Acquaintance  Carda,  Standard  Bean  Catohar,  k*. 
Ail  for  *  Cents.     CBO WM  CABD CO.,  B20, i'ol u mboa.  Ohio. 


£H3 


916 


n  1  n  n  O  Send  So.  lUmp  for  New  SAMPLE  BOOK 
f>  1 1 A  H 1 1  \  of  »U  iht  FINEST  Stjlei  in  Gold Berried 
li  UnilUU  Edee.Hidtien  .Vktne.^ilk  Prince, Envelop© 
tod  (tailing  Ctald!  for  Wl  Wo  .oil  GENUINE  CARDS, 
NotTrub.  UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

UIIIITPD  U/flRtf  r'lirmers.  AtrentP,  take  orders foi 
IT  II,  I  k  II  TfUlllVini'y  Seeds  at  home.  Make  big  money. 
Get  yonrown  seeds  fr*e.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outfit.  Writ. 
tc-day.    Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

BEST  LIST  OF  NEW  PLAYS.   325  Nos. 

Dialogs,  Speakers,  Hand  Books.  Catalog 
free.  T.  S.  DEN1S0N,  Pub.,  Dept.  5,  Chicago. 


PLAYS 


ssr.!  $9  truss  -sap  FREEZE 

you  write  to-day.  Eitgleston  Trass  Co.,  Chicago. 
DCn   Uf  CTTIIIG  CUKED-    Sample  FREE. 

DCU'lt  U  I   I  IRQ  Dr.  F.  £.  May.  Bloomington,  111. 


TAPE-WORM 


EXPELLED  WITH  BEAD.  GUAIANTIED, 
BOOKLET  rail.  BY StuN  7IELD  Si  CO., 
DEPT.  C-B,    183  ST  ATM  6Tia  CAUAUb 


H  afflicted  witu  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes,  nse 


February  1,  190J! 


THE  FARIV1  AND  FlRKSIBrH 
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BIGGER  BOX 
SAME  PRICE, 


Enameline 

THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brilliant.  Clean* 
Easily  Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER  YETT 
FIRE  PR00F!!j 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both,  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times,  because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  oar  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightoretag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24.  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


The  Wickless  Blue-Flame 

0ILST0VE 

For  1902 

Which  proved  its  merit 

last  year,  is  now  offered 

to  the  trade. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it, 
apply  to  nearest  agency  of  the 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


IT  BUILDS  100  FIRES, 

With  3  cts.  worth  of  Oil,  and*^A^s 

»  *arrf|!,ted  years^^" Wanted. 

Best  selling  article  ever-**^  To  convince  you 
Invented.  Send  for  -^^7,  « once  of  the  wonder- 

,  ful  merits  of  our  FIRE 

>  Sample.  KINDLER.wewillsendyoua 
1^Pr  .  regular  full-sized  50-cent  Kindler, 
W~  with  full  particulars,  for  only  15  cents 
in  stamps.   Secure  the  agency  for  your 
county  at  once.  W.  W.  Hale,  of  Keene  Cen- 
I  ter,  N.  Y.,  writes :  "I  sold  sixteen  in  four  hours, 
\  clearing  f6.oo."  Write  quick  for  full  information. 

lAddress  YANKEE  KINDLER  CO. 

BLOCK  95,   OLNEY,  ILLS. 


38 

Styles 
&  Sues. 


MORE  MONEY 

On  be  realized  from  well  baled  hay 
than  from  loose  hay.    Your  mar- 
ket is  your  Dearest  K.  R.  station 
when  your  hay  Is  baled. 

"ELI" 

Baling  Presses 

bale  hay  better  than  others.  .Make  close  \/pffObJ  Horse  and 
compact  bales.  Save  room  in  acar.  Feed  Steam  Power, 

hole  53x30  ins.  Safe  and  easy  to  feed.  They  take  the  least  power 
necessary  to  do  good  work.  Being  made  of  steel  they  combine  great- 
est ll?b  to  e&s  and  strength.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  Ills. 


fCLONlT 


SOWERS 

Sow  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds  1 
perfectly.   Save  K  of  seed  and  V3  of  I 
labor.  25  years  the  standard  and  sent  / 
J  anywhere  on  trial.    How  to  earn  one  in  three  | 
hours  and  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
Champion  Seeder  Co.  Drbana,  Ind. 


1 1  WANS'  ?°d"w°e7i  AUGER 

f  for  Post  Holes,  Wells,  Prospecting  for  Mineral, 
I  etc.  Used  by  TJ.  S.  Gov't.  >«— S 
(  Highest    Award  World's  Fair. 

She  4  to  litis  fcS 
■        .  wn  In.  $2.50.  JCL,W5 

Inricfe  the  work    accom-  W  . —  ^  . Ja  "i 

.  plished  with  an  "IWAN"  ^9oB0K**mMr 

I  than  with  any  other.  Show  this  to  yonr  dealer,  or 
Iwrlte  for  particulars.  Special  price  to  introduce. 
1  Address  IWAN  BEOS.,  Dcpt.B    Streator,  I1L 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  66. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


UfATPU  EDEE  FOR  Belling  20  Packages  Flower 
■TnlOn  rilCL  Seeds"  at  10  cents.  We  trust  you. 
WOKLD  S££J»  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  . 


FARM  SELECTIONS 

Need  for  Full  Utilization  of  Western  Streams 

The  future  of  large  tracts  of  arid 
lands  in  the  west,  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  acres,  depends 
largely  on  the  use  made  of  the 
streams  flowing  through  them.  Whether 
they  shall  remain  in  their  present  un- 
productive and  uninhabited  condition, 
or  become  the  homes  of  thriving  popu- 
lations and  centers  of  business  activity 
is  almost  wholly  a  question  of  the 
fullest  and  most  economical  use  of  their 
available  water-supply.  Irrigation  has 
been  practised  for  years  on  portions  of 
these  lands  and  proved  its  value  beyond 
question,  but  the.  development  of  more 
land  demands  the  use  of  more  water, 
and  especially  the  use  of  the  consider- 
able amount  of  water  which  the  older 
methods  of  irrigation  could  not  control, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
This  waste  water  represents  a  large  and. 
important  acreage  for  reclamation  from 
ant  arid  state,  if  only  the  means  are' 
found  to  make  use  of  it.  Tart  of  it  i.a 
to  be  found  in  the  spring  freshets,  part, 
in  the  water  that  has  sunk  beneath  the* 
stream's  gravel-bed,  and  part,  already 
used  for  irrigation,  which  has  workedl 
its  way  so  far  below  the  surface  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation. 

Engineers  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  saving  the  waste  and  using  over  and 
over  again  as  much  of  the  streams'  flowl 
as  possible,  so  as  to  extend  the  reclama-' 
tion  line  tq  its  utmost  limit.  Hence  the 
storage  of  water  on  the  upper  portions 
of  the  streams,  storage  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  forests  about  their  headwaters, 
storage  by  snowfall,  and  storage  by 
dams  and  reservoirs  are  being  studied. 
Attention  is  also  being  directed  to  elec- 
tricity as  a  help  in  economizing  the  use 
of  water.  The  electric  current  is  gen- 
erated in  the  mountainous  portions  of 
the  watersheds.  It  is  then  conducted 
to  the  lowlands  and  made  to  pump  up 
again  the  water  once  used  for  irriga- 
tion which  has  sunk  too  low  to  moisten 
the  crops,  or  wells  are  dug  in  the  river 
gravels  and  the  water  usually  to  be 
found  there  pumped  up  for  use  on  the 
farms. 

Not  only  are  the  streams  to  be  more 
fully  used,  but  the  underground  waters 
are  to  be  reached,  and  both  artesian 
and  ordinary  wells  made  to  furnish 
their  very  considerable  flow  of  water. 

The  one  idea  in  the  arid  West  seems 
to  be  to  use  to  the  utmost  all  the  water 
to  be  had  in  the  most  economical  way, 
so  as  to  put  the  largest  possible  acreage 
under  cultivation. — Press  Bulletin  No. 
25,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Exercise  for  Sheep  in  Winter 

The  sheep  should,  like  most  other 
animals,  have  a  certain  amount  of  exer- 
cise in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer. Close  sheds  and  small  yards  are 
among  the  chief  causes  of  all  diseases 
of  sheep,  excepting,  possibly,  those  that 
are  due  to  stomach-worms  and  the  grub 
in  the  head.  Fevers,  constipation, 
shedding  of  wool,  difficulty  in  lambing 
and  lambs  of  weak  constitution  are 
more  often  a  result  of  a  lack  of  exercise 
than  of  a  lack  of  food  or  any  other 
cause.  Even  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
by  having  too  many  in  one  flock  are  less 
when  they  can  have  a  run  in  the  fields 
every  day  that  they  can  go  out  without 
getting  the  fleece  wet.  When  we  kept 
them  we  took  out  their  fodder  and 
roots  in  the  daytime  and  scattered  it 
on  the  snow,  rods  away  from  the  sheep- 
shed,  that  they  might  travel  to  find  it.  It 
might  have  been  some  trouble,  but  there 
was  not  much  waste  of  food,  and  they 
always  seemed  better  for  the  travel. 
This  has  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  pos- 
sible difficulties  in  the  way  of  growing 
fall  ojr^early  winter  lambs  in  the  North- 
ern states  that  could  be  only  overcome 
by  having  the  ewes  in  small  flocks  and 
ample  shed-room  in  which  they  could 
exercise.  Farther  south,  where  the 
fields  are  seldom  covered  with  snow,  we 
should  expect  better  success  with  win- 
ter lambs,  and  we  look  for  those  sec- 
tions to  make  a  strong  competition 
with  the  Northern  sections  that  now 
produce  them  as  Southern  truck-farms 
have  made  with  Northern  greenhouses 
and  hotbeds  or  early  vegetables.— The 
American  Cultivator. 


8  Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1902— the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — 190  pages — 700 
engravings — 6  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
■  incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 
I  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50=Cent  "Henderson"  Collection  of  seeds. 


containing  one  packet  each  of  Sweet  Peas,  Giant  Flowering ;  Pansies,  Mammoth  Flowering ;  Asters, 
Giant  Comet;  New  Tork  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato,  and  White  Plume  Celery,  in  a  coupon  en- 
velope, which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25=cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue. to  the  amount  of  $i.oo  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


SRQ.20  BUYS  THIS  BUGGY  ©©       BUYS  IT  AT  RETAIL. 

*30! — -  DIRECT  FROM  US.     I  —  We  Save  You  the  Difference. 

In  other  words,  if  you  want  a  buggy  equal  in  every  way  to  a  buggy  that  retails  at  $100,  this  is  the  one  to 
order.  It  is  exactly  what  your  dealer  would  sell  you  at  $100  or  over.  We  Sell  Direct  to  You* 
OIIADAMTCCR  ^or  *wo  vear8>  everything  that  goes  into  this  buggy  ia  the  very  best  that  money 
UUAIlAll  3  ECU  will  buy.  \\  e  will  ship  without  any  money  with  order.  Look  it 
over  before  you  pay  for  it.  If  you  find  it  as  represented  and  equal  in  every  way  to  buggies  retailed  for 
pay  for  it;i£not,  do  not  accept  nor  pay  for  it.  We  will  have  it  returned  and  pay  all  freight,  i 
nr^PSHDTinil  of  our  -No*  813  <$&8>20)  Buggy.  Trimmed  with  18 oa# 
BJEv  Villi  I  IUH  ail-wool  imported  broadcloth,  or  gray  or  drab  whipcord,  (or  hand 
buff ed  leather  trimmings  on  seat  and  back,  extra,  $1.50).  Hair  staffed  coil-wire  spring1 
cushions,  velvet  carpet.  High  patent  leather  padded  dash  with  hand  holes.  Leather 
boot.  Quick  'shift  shaft  couplers.  Bailey  body  loops.  Kubbcr  Padded  Steps* 
I  nUP  niOTiUPC  iVI  C<?  with  mod  and  dnstproof  Bell  collar.  r;f|L  U/knol 
LUriU  UluaAnllt  AALLO  Will  run  lOOOmileawithontreoiling.  rllM  flllGGi 
genuine  Brewster,  made  of  best  wrought  iron,  doable  reach  ironed  full  length  bent  and  mort- 
ised into  head  block.  The  best  fifth  wheel  and  connection  made.  Genuine  hand  buffed  leather 
quarter  top,  lined  withal!-wool  head  lining1,  (for  full  rubber  or  leather  top,  see  catalogue.)  Bow  sockets  covered  with  patent  leather, 
covered  prop  nuts  tfnd  whipaocket.  Hickory  shafts  with  36  in.  shaft  leather,  round  tng leathers.  Springs  a nti -friction,  open  rub- 
ber head,  with  brass  bushing,  the  most  elastic  and  easiest  springs  made.  Piano  body,  20,  22  or  24  in.  wide,  55  in.  lonp  (or  Corning 
body).  Wheels  Sarven  patent.  Shell  band  or  compressed  hub.    Any  size  or  height.  Painted  any  color,  plain  or  fancy  to  suit. 

Send  for  Free  Vehicle  Cntafogu  e.  It  shows  large  picture  of  50  styles  of  top  buggies  with  steel  and  rubber  tires,  open  road 
and  fancy  driving  wagons,  spring  wagons  of  all  kinds,  surreys,phaetons,carts  and  harness.  This  catalogue  will  show  you  the  latest  etyl«9 
for  1902  and  what  yon  should  pay  for  up-to-date  vehicles.  It  is  complete  and  you  should  fend  for  it  at  once.   W  e  Have  No  Agents* 

MARVIN  SNIITHCO.,  54  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Albany  EVAPORATOR 

Is  admittedly  the  only  perfect  apparatus  made  for  evaporating  ma- 
f  pie  sap,  sorghum,  cKer  and  f  ruit  jellies.  Each  pan  or  section  is  made 

Ofrom  a  whole  sheet  of  metal— no  seams  to  leak  or  solder  to  melt. 
Itjs  so  constructed  that  any  section  can  be  worked  independently. 
TEe  heating  surface  averages  G50  square  feet  to  each  section. 

AND  A  FULL  LINE  OF  Full-detailed  circular  sent  free.  Address 

FEED-COOKERS  ALBANY  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Farmers'  $125  Saw  Mill 

Cuts  2000  Feet  Lumber  a  day  With  only  4-h.p. 

Our  large,  handsome  catalogue  telle  all  about 
"the  famous  Detoach  Variable  Friction  Feed 
Saw  Mill,4tolOOh.  p.,  $125  up.  DeLoach  Saw 
Mill  Machinery,  Planers,  Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn 
Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  and  prlee 
r.  o.  b.  your  depot.  De  Loaob  Mrrx  Mfg.  Co.  .Box  300 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (Branch:  120 Liberty  St.,  New  York.) 


fifty  Cents  a  Year— Less  Than  a  "Penny  a  Number. 

THE  SOUTH'*  LITERARY  WEEKLY 

Published  at  Atlanta,  CsL.-Ctrcula.iion  Over  50,000. 


r  Efce  SUNNY  SOUTH  is  the  Great  Literary  WeeSly  of  the 
South.  It  is  devoted  to  Literature,  Ro  mair&ce,  Fact  Slid  Fiction, 
and  gives  the  best  of  all  that  is  current  in  its  field.  Among  its  contributors  the  most 
noted  southern  writers  appear-Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards  and 
others  of  growing  fame.  Serial  stories  from  Anthony  Hope,  Maurice  Thompson, 
Sidney  R.  Crockett,  Mrs.  George  Corbett  and  Arthur  W.  Marchmont  have  appear- 
ed, and  others  are  in  waiting  from  the  pen  of  authors  of  national  note.  A  short 
story  contest  brought  out  nearly  live  hundred  splendid  short 
stories,  all  worthy  a  place  In  CZ><?  SUNNY  SOVTH'S  readable  col- 
umns. Other  contests  are  contemplated  that  will  successfully  exploit  the  ripening 
field  of  talent  that  only  needs  such  fostering  to  illustrate  the  wealth  that  is  shy  to 
assert  itself. 

73/ie  SUNNY  SOUTH  teems  with  the  life  of  the  great  south.  The  gen- 
ial sunshine  warms  everything  into  activity,  and  the  season  is  never  cold  enough 
to  check  the  hand  of  industry.  The  paper  comes  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  the 
magnolia  and  pine,  and  gives  out  the  very  air  of  the  orange,  palm  and  bay.  The 
beauty  and  pathos,  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the  land  where  the  corn 
stores  up  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  cotton  whitens  in  the  moonlight,  will  be 
given  In  the  well-filled  columns  of  this  fascinating  weekly. 

The  subscription  price  is  Only  Fifty  Cents  a  year,  alike  to  all  persons, 
agents,  newspapers,  postmasters  and  every  one  else.  Clubs  of  five,  accompanied 
by  the  full  $2.50,  entitle  the  club  raiser  to  the  paper  one  year  gratis. 

Send  on  a  Postal  Card  the  names  of  six  of  your  neighbors  who 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  read  a  copy  of  The  sunny  South,  and  one 
sample  will  be  mailed  free.  You  can  get  your  club  of  five  out  of  these  very  people. 

IShe  SUNNY  SOUTH  enters  over  50,000  American  homes  now;  and 
during  1902  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  in  fully  as  many  more  homes,  as  the  great 
weekly  feast  of  good  things,  the  Southern  Literary  Weekly,  whose  columns  for 
1902  will  be  the  most  readable  of  all  the  papers  that  come,  to  you. 


Jid&ress  Jill  Communications  to 

©fce  SUNNY  SOUTH,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


I  Pat.  May  21,  1901 


I»§  ARRAS 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

The  leading  Cream  Separator,  be- 
cause milk  and  water  are  not  mixed. 
It  will  raise  your  cream  in  8  to  5 
hours.  Always  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
house  use  and  feed.  The  most  con- 
venient device  on  earth  for  handling 
your  milk,  summer  or.  winter.  Be- 
ware of  imitations  a)rid  infringe- 
ments, as  our  separator  is  fully 
patented.  Agents  Wanted. 

ARRAS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BLTJFFTON,  OUIO 


DUPLEX  MACHINE 

The  only  smwessf  ul  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Aiatomatie,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect! 

Fence  at  Cost  of  Wire.  ■ 

Machine  sent  on  Trial.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.   Catalogue  Free. 
KITSEi-MAN  BROTHERS, 

D  24         Muncie,  Indiana. 


BON'T  SET  HEMS? 


-too  Game  old  way 
when  our  newplan 

  beats  It  10  timfls. 

1  00  Ege  Hatcher  Cot  ils  Onfly  $2.  Ovot 94,000  In  use-  lOOOda 
tcut'ls.  5000  agents  wantt  id  for  l!&2,either  ses.  Pleasant  work.  Big 
profit*.  CatalogandlOcJEee  Formula  FREE  If  you  write  tod»j 
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Cured  of  Piles 
After  Many  Years 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Keed,  of  Albany,  says:  "I  would  not 
take  $500  and  be  placed  back  where  I  was  before 
I  used  the  Pyramid  Pile  cure;  I  suffered  for 
years,  and  it  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I  used 
it,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  trouble  has 
returned."  For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Little 
book,  "Piles,  Causes  and  Cure,"  mailed  free. 
Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


DIAMONDS 

on 
credit 

As  an  investment  give  this 
a  moment's  thought 


Most  people  consider  genuine 
diamonds  a  luxury  beyonc  their 
reach.  They  have  never  heard 
of  our  liberal  charge  account 
system,  by  which  the  most  beau- 
tiful Diamonds  in  all  the  newest 
designs,  in  Kings,  Brooches, 
Scarf-pins,  Studs,  Lockets,  Ear- 
rings, Cuff  Buttons,  etc.,  may 
be  had  at  the  very  lowest  prices 
by  any  well-meaning  and  honest 
person,  whether  their  income  be 
large  or  small,  on  a  series  of 
convenient  monthly  payments. 
We  are  direct  importers  of 
Diamonds ;  make  lower  prices 
than  domestic  buyers  possibly 
can :  carry  a  half -million-dollar 
stock  and  do  by  far  the  largest 
diamond  credit  business  in  the 
world. 

It  is  as  easy  to  open  a  Con- 
fidential Charge  Account  with 
us  for  a  Diamond  or  Watch  as 
it  is  to  open  a  Savings  Bank 
Account,  and  it  pays  far  better. 
Diamonds  are  the  liest  invest- 
ment in  sight  at  the  present 
time,  and  their  values  will  in- 
crease at  least  twenty  per  cent 
this  year— any  well-posted  jew- 
eler will  tell  you  so.  You  can 
pay  for  a  Diamond  just  as  you 
would  put  a  part  of  your  earn- 
ings in  a  Savings  Bank,  and  in 
a  few  months  you  will  have  a 
gem  paid  for  that  is  instantly 
convertible  into  cash  at  full 
.  value  anywhere  in  the  world. 
■JJnequaled  as  a  lasting  gift  to  the 
loved  one  aud  adding  more  to 
the  appearance  of  your  success 
than  anything  else— to  be  suc- 
cessful, look  successful:  wear 
a  diamond.  We  will  send  you  a 
Diamond  upon  which  you  pay 
a  small  amount— usually  $5  to 
$10,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price,  although  we 
sometimes  have  patrons  who  de- 
sire to  pay  more,  and  frequently 
those  who  cannot  conveniently 
pay  so  much— but  we  in  all  cases 
arrange  the  matter  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  purchaser. 

We  make  it  easy  all  the  way 
through,  sending  your  selection 
subject  to  examination  and  ap- 
proval, guaranteeing  safe  deliv- 
ery and  prepaying  all  express 
charges.  We  guarantee  weights 
and  qualities,  absolutely,  and 
will  make  liberal  exchanges  at 
any  time.  Step  into  your  local 
bank  and  ask  about  our  stand- 
ing in  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's 
books  of  commercial  ratings. 
You  will  be  told  that  we  are  one 
Of  the  largest  jewelry  houses  in 
the  country,  and  responsible 
beyond  question.  Write  to-day 
for  our  illustrated  booklet "  H  " 
showing  styles,  prices,  etc.  Ask 
for  a  Lucky  Pocket  Piece  and 
Calendar.  We  sell  Watches, 
Jewelry  and  Silverware  of  every 
description  on  the  same  easy 
terms,  but  if  you  prefer  to  pay 
cash  we  will  give  you  the  regular 
trade  discount  of  eight  per  cent. 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


At  the  Turn  of  the  Tide 


Copyrighted  1902 
Loftis  Bros.  &  Co. 


L0FTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 
Diamond  Merchants  &  Jewelers 
101,  103,  105  and  107  State  Street 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Opposite  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


DIAMOND  RING  FREE. 

Magnificent,  flashing  Akah  diamond) 
mounted  in  the  famous  Tiffany  style 
setting,  finished  in  pure  18k.  solid  gold. 
Absolutely  warranted  for  years.  Send 
full  name  and  address.  We  send  post- 
paid 10  scar  f  pins  to  sell  at  10c.  each. 
When  sold,  return  us  the  money  and 
we  send  at  once  above  beautiful  ring 
carefully  packedln  el  egantplnsh  lined 
case.  We  send  large  premium  list  too. 
BISMID  JEWELRY  CO., 
123  PARK  ST.,  ATTLEBORO, 


Piatt's  1809  Ointment  USS  S 

matism,  catarrh,  chilblains,  piles,  burns,  cuts,  chaps, 
granulated  eyelids,  all  skin  diseases.  An  infallible  rem- 
edy, used  in  the  family  since  1809.  Will  cure  you  or  return 
the  money.  Made  from  herbs,  roots,  barks,  oils.  Sample 
for  two-cent  stamp.  Large  size,  26  cents  to  any  address. 
W.O.PIATT  &  CO.,  567  Orchard  St.,  Chicago. 
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ool  Markets  and  Sheep"  has 
never  been  in  the  habit  of 
trying  to  foretell  what  may 
happen  to  the  markets,  un- 
less very  sure  of  its  ground.  It  has 
been  our  constant  effort  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  progress  of  events. 

Long  ago  we  said  in  our  market  re- 
ports that  we  could  see  but  little  hope 
of  improvement  in  the  price  of  wool 
as  long  as  the  use  of  shoddy  was  not 
controlled  by  legislation  that  would 
protect  the  wool-grower.  At  the  Sume 
time  we  pointed  out  that  sheepmen 
have  always  been  given  to  becoming 
panic-stricken,  and  cautioned  them  not 
to  take  fright,  as  we  firmly  believed 
that  wool-growing  and  sheep-breeding 
were  two  industries  that  would  never 
need  to  be  prosecuted  at  a  loss,  even 
if  profits  should  go  down  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

This  season  sheepmen  have  been  fac- 
ing two  profit-destroying  conditions. 
The  price  of  wool  is  low  and  the  price 
of  feed  is  high.  Under  the  circum- 
stances a  good  many  sheepmen  have 
become  somewhat  discouraged  and 
have  been  sacrificing  their  sheep  by 
selling  them  at  a  low  price.  That  this 
has  promoted  a  panicky  feeling  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  alarm.  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment 
and  consider  the  conditions  that  con- 
front us. 

The  lack  of  feed  has  caused  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hogs  to  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket, that  with  plenty  of  feed  in  sight 
would  still  be  on  the  farms  of  this 
country.  Not  only  market  stock  but 
breeding  sows  and  unfinished  pigs  have 
been  sent  forward,  until  the  country  is 
short  of  hogs,  not  only  of  the  market 
sizes  and  quality,  but  in  the  way  of 
breeding  stock  also.  It  will  take  two 
years  to  bring  back  the  stock  of  hogs  to 
its  normal  proportions. 
I  In  cattle  the  same  conditions  prevail. 
Thousands  of  car-loads  of  cattle  are  be- 
ing rushed  to  market  and  sold.  Not 
only  bullocks  that  are  fitted  for  sale, 
but  cow  stock  and  heifers  are  coming 
in  and  hundreds  of  cattlemen  are  sell- 
ing their  stock  far  below  their  usual 
limit.  The  price  of  beef  is  advancing 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  stock  and 
it  will  advance  still  more,  for  it  will  be 
several  years  before  the  herds  of  this 
country  will  be  replenished. 

In  the  meantime,  people  must  have 
meat.  As  a  nation  we  are  not  great 
mutton-eaters,  because  we,  as  a  people, 
do  not  know  how  good  mutton  is. 
The  high  prices  that  prevail  for  pork 
and  beef  will  drive  any  people  to 
mutton  for  a  meat  food,  in  part,  at 
least,  and  once  they  get  a  taste  for  it 
they  will  never  cease  to  call  for  mutton 
in  ever-increasing  quantities. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mutton  market  is  as  low  as  it  ever 
will  be.  It  is  no  doubt  lower  now  than 
it  will  be  within  three  months,  for  we 
believe,  taking  a  careful  account  of  all 
the  circumstances,  that  we  are  near- 
ing  the  turn  of  the  tide  very  rapidly. 
We  shall  have  laws  regulating  the  use 
of  shoddy  and  we  shall  have  an  in- 
creased demand  for  mutton  at  better 
prices  than  now  prevail.  We  believe 
the  man  who  makes  any  sacrifice  in  or- 
der to  sell  his  sheep  just  at  this  time 
will  regret  such  action  before  the  next 
shearing-time  comes  around. 

Even  at  present  prices  sheep  are  not 
losing  their  owners  any  money,  and  as 
soon  as  the  up-turn  comes  the  profits 
will  grow  larger  and  larger.  The  out- 
look seems  brighter  now  than  it  has  at 
this  time  in  the  year  for  several  years. 
— Wool  Markets  and  Sheep. 


Western  dealers  are  predicting  a  drop 
in  grain  and  feed  prices.  We  hope  they 
are  right,  for  the  figures  have  been  alto- 
gether too  high.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  this  opinion  are 
good.  Farmers  have  been  feeding  more 
hay  and  fodder — saving  their  grain. 
They  have  used  materials  which  in 
former  years  were  permitted  to  waste. 
That  is  about  what  happens  when  any 
article  goes  too  high  in  price.  Sub- 
stitutes are  found  and  forced  to  do  ser- 
vice.— Rural  New-Yorker. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  Same  Shoot 

When  this  phenomenon  was  first  ob- 
served, it  was  thought  to  be  so  in- 
credible that  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness  to  its  occurrence  could  not  be, 
accepted,  but  the  evidence  of  numerous' 
witnesses  was  required.  In  the  Kew 
Herbarium  is  a  drawing  of  such  a  case, 
and  attached  to  it  is  a  document  (or  a 
copy  of  the  original  document,  we  forget 
which),  signed  by  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing botanists  of  the  time,  and  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  alleged  oc- 
currence. This  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Since  that  time 
many  similar  instances  have  been  re- 
corded, and  some  have  figured  in 
our  columns.  Another  example  has 
lately  been  sent  us  from  Eagley  Gar- 
dens, Alcester,  from  which  establish- 
ment Mr.  A.  D.  Christie  sends  us  a 
branch  with  three  nectarines  and  one 
peach.  The  tree  was  bought  as  a 
maiden  peach  four  years  ago.  Whether 
it  produced  peaches  before  we  do  not 
know.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
peach  was  a  peach  and  nothing  but  a 
peach;  and  that  the  three  nectarines 
were  equally  distinct  in  their  way, 
flavor  included.  We  mention  this  be- 
cause is  has  happened  to  us  to  see  a 
fruit  half  nectarine,  half  peach.  Mr. 
Christie  asks  us  how  this  happens,  and 
whether  the  nectarine  is  a  sport  from 
the  peach.  As  the  peach  was  known 
first,  we  presume  there  is  no  doubt  the 
nectarine  is  a  "sport,"  and  the  "spor- 
tiveness"  is  not  confined  to  the  bud,  but 
the  seeds  of  peaches  sometimes  also 
give  origin  to  nectarines;  but  then 
come  the  questions,  how?  why?  Very 
often  these  sports  are  the  result  of  the 
dissociation  of  previously  blended 
characters.  It  is  possible  that  cross- 
fertilization  occurred  between  a  peach 
and  a  nectarine  some  generations  ago, 
that  the  resulting  offspring  did  not  at 
first  show  any  trace  of  the  cross,  but 
that  now  from  some  reason  which  we 
cannot  fathom,  there  has  been  a  sudden 
reversion,  and  the  heretofore  mixed 
elements  become  separated.  We  do  not 
think  the  Mendelian  "law"  affects  the 
probability  of  our  suggestion,  but  in 
any  case  this  explanation  will  not  suf- 
fice to  account  for  the  first  production 
of  the  nectarine. 

Nectarines  are  generally  reproduced 
from  seed  just  as  peaches  are,  hence  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  some  botanists 
have  considered  the  peach  and  the  nec- 
tarine to  be  of  different  species.  The 
occurrence  of  the  two  on  the  same 
shoot,  however,  forbids  us  to  accept 
this  opinion,  though  we  may  fairly  look 
on  the  nectarine  as  a  species  in  process 
of  formation.  The  reader  will  find  in 
the  first  volume  of  Darwin's  "Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants"  a  long  discus- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  nectarine,  the 
variation  of  peaches,  from  seed  and 
otherwise,  largely  based  on  the  com- 
munications of  Mr.  Rivers  and  others  to 
our  columns. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Feeding  Value  of  Wheat 

The  results  obtained  when  wheat  was 
fed  at  the  various  experiment  stations 
show  that  as  a  food  for  growing  pigs 
it  is  somewhat  preferable  to  corn;  but 
that  for  fattening  pigs  there  is  but  lit- 
tle difference  between  wheat  and  corn. 
The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained 
when  wheat  is  ground  and  fed  with 
other  grains.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  ground  wheat  and  corn  gives  better 
results  than  either  wheat  or  corn  when 
fed  alone.  Experiments  show  that 
ground  wheat  is  ten  per  cent  more  di- 
gestible than  whole  wheat.  When  the 
price  of  wheat  is  low  and  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  the  same  price  per  pound 
or  less  than  corn,  ;it  will  pay  to  use 
wheat  in  a  ration.  The  manure  from 
wheat-fed  animals  is  more  valuable  than 
that  from  corn-fed  animals.  As  a  food 
for  dairy  animals,  ground  wheat  has 
been  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  either 
corn  or  a  mixture  of  corn  and  barley, 
and  when  fed  to  fattening  steers, 
ground  wheat  produced  about  the  same 
results  in  a  ration  as  ground  corn. 
Prom  the  experiments  that  have  been 
conducted,  it  would  appear  that  the 
value  of  wheat,  as  a  food,  depends,  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  fed,  and  the  foods  with  which  it  is 
combined.  It  is  also  equal  to  corn  in  a 
dairy  ration. — Bulletin  14,  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station.  _ 


A  NEW  CURE  E0R 

Rheumatism 

Of  Which  Any  Suffering 
Reader  Can  Have 

A  50-CENT 
BOX  FREE! 

It  is  now  possible'  to  be  quickly  cured  of  any 
foim  of  rheumatism  without  having  your  stomach 
turned  upside  down  or  being  half-choked  to 
death  and  made  to  vomit,  and  every  sufferer  from 
rheumatism  should  welcome  this  new  and  mar- 
velous discovery  with  open  arms,  aud  give  it  an 
honest  trial.  John  A.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
while  apparently  hopelessly  sick  with  rheuma- 
tism hit  upon  a  combination  of  drugs,  and  is 
generous  enough  to  send  a  50-cent  box  free  to 
every  sufferer  who  writes  at  once.  It  is  a  home 
treatment,  and  will  not  keep  you  from  your  work. 

As  you  know,  if  you've  tried  them,  every  so 
called  rheumatic  remedy  on  the  market  to-day, 
except  this  genuine  cure,  will  cause  you  violent 
stomach  pains  and  vomiting,  and  some  of  them 
are  so  dangerous  they  will  cause  heart  trouble. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  they  never  cure.  When  a 
person  has  rheumatism  the  constitution  is  so  run 
down  that  he  should  be  very  careful  what  he 
puts  into  his  stomach. 

It  therefore  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  a 
remedy  that  will  cure  every  form  and  variety  of 
rheumatism  without  one  single  unpleasant  feel- 
ing. That  remedy  is 

"GLORIA  TONIC." 
Before  I  decided  to  tell  the  world  about  the 
discovery  of  "Gloria  Tonic"  I  had  it  tried  on 
hospital  and  sanitarium  patients  with  perfect 
success.  But  some  people  never  will  believe  any- 
thing until  they  know  it  from  experience,  so  the 
best  and  quickest  way  is  for  you  to  write  me  that 
you  want  to  be  cured,  and  I  will  send  you  a  trial 
box  of  "  Gloria  Tonic  "  free  of  cost.  No  matter 
what  your  form  of  rheumatism  is— acute,  chronic, 
muscular,  inflammatory,  deformant,  sciatic, 
neuralgic,  gout,  lumbago,  etc.,  "Gloria  Tonic" 
will  surely  cure  you.  Do  not  mind  if  other  rem- 
edies have  failed  you,  nor  mind  if  doctors  say  you 
are  incurable.  Mind  no  one,  but  write  me  to-day, 
sure.  "Gloria  Tonic"  will  stop  those  aches  and 
pains,  those  inflammations  and  deformities,  and 
cure  you,  so  that  life  will  again  be  worth  living. 
This  offer  is  not  for  curiosity  seekers,  but  is  made 
to  rheumatics  only.  To  them  I  will  send  "  Gloria 
Tonic"  free. 

Never  before  has  a  remedy  been  so  highly 
indorsed  as  "  Gloria  Tonic."  Among  the  eminent 
people  who  recommend  its  properties  and  say  it 
positively  will  cure  rheumatism  is 

DK.  QUINTEKO,  of  the  University  of 
Venezuela,  whose  endorsement  of  "Gloria 
Tonic"  bears  the  official  seal  of  the  United 
States  Consulate. 

THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  of  Lon- 
don, England,  prior  to  sending  it  into  that 
country,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  its 
ingredients,  with  the  result  that  it  is  admitted 
without  any  restriction,  thus  it  cannot  con- 
tain poisons  or  worthless  drugs. 

A  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  writes:  "Gloria 
Tonic  "  possesses  all  the  qualities  desired  by 
Dr.  Haig  to  alter  the  uric  acid  and  thus  create 
a  new  epoch  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  hence 
"Gloria  Tonic"  should  receive  recognition 
from  the  medical  profession  and  health  jour- 
nals throughout  the  United  States. 
If  you  are  a  sufferer  send  your  name  to-day 
and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  a  regular  50- 
cent  box  of  "  Gloria  Tonic,"  and  also  the  most 
elaborate  book  ever  gotten  up  on  the  subject  of 
Rheumatism,  absolutely  free.  It  will  tell  you,  all 
about  your  case.  You  get  a  50-cent  box  of 
"  Gloria  Tonic "  and  this  wonderful  book  at  the 
same  time,  both  free,  so  let  me  hear  from  you  at 
once,  and  soon  you  will  be  cured.  Address 

JOHN  A.  SMITH 

3254  Germania  Building 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  In  each  town  to  ride  ana  exhibit  a 
sample  1902  Bicycle. 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

'01  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  lo  $11 
500 Second-hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 

f3  to  $8.  Great  FactoruCtearing 
ale  at  half  factory  cost.  Weshiplo 
anyone  on  approval  and  ten  days  trial 
without  a  centln  advance. 
EARN  A  BIC  rCLFdistributtng 
1000  catalogues  for  us.  Write  at  once 
for  bargain  list  and  ourwonderful 
—  special  offer  to  agents.  Tires,  equip- 
ment, sundries,  all  kinds,  half  regular  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  cSc^nt 


GOLD  WATCH  FREE. 


Here  is  a  beautiful  American  move- 
ment solid  gold-filled,  dust-proof, 
bunting  case  watch  (ladles'  or  genu* 
size),  full  jeweled,  stem  wind  and  set, 
fully  guaranteed,  given  absolutely  free 
for  selling  our  Jewelry.  "Why  shouldn't 
yon  have  this  elegant  watch  ?  In  the 
last  five  years  we  have  given  away 
thousands,  and  all  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.  Send  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  send  yon  18 
pieces  of  Jewelry  to  sell  at  10  centa 
each.  When  sold,  return  us  the  11.80 
and  we  will  send  yon  atonce,  prepaid, 
a  fully  guaranteed  American  move- 
ment watch. 

HAYDEN  MFG.  CO.,  125  Harden  HMfct 
ATTLEBORO,  HUBS. 


LADY  AGENTS  "Kfl«g 

SETS,   TAILOR-MADE    SKIRTS    AND  PETTICOATS. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  terms  to 

CONSEDINE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  M,  St  Louis,  Ho. 
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Plant  Collections 

FREE 


Either  Collection,  and  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed, 
and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


40c. 


Five  Ever-Blooming  ROSE-Plants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers  and  the  collection  of  thrifty  plants  we  here 
offer  includes  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens.    Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING  METEOR— A  Grand  New  Velvety  Red  Rose 

The  brightest-colored  of  all  Roses.   It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual- 
Blooming,  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

Climbing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  Roses.   It  is  a  free,  persis- 
tent bloomer  Miirl  will  make  a  growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  m  a  season ;  in 
bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a  true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  Roses  for  summer  blooming,  as  it  will  make 
a  strong  growth  and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep,  rieh-rea  flowers 
all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  standard  Meteor. 
It  is  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  the  veranda  or  around  windows, 
where  its  great  beauty  will  show  up  to  good  advantage. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  COLORS: 


One  Climbing  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright 
rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and 
one  rich  flesh-colored.    All  will  bloom 
freely  during  the  coming  season. 

Order  this  Rose  Collection  as  No.  725. 


Plants 


The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
plants  both  for  potting  or  bedding,  More  than  this, 
they  are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from 
insects.  Collection  here  offered  includes  the  latest 
and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are 
unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are 
sure  to  tow.    Order  Geranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 


FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  pure  snow-white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one 
nankeen-salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


Flower  of  Climbing  Meteor— Actual  Size 


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


6  Fragrant  CARNATION-Plants 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
flowers.  Being  unrivaled  in  their  rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for 
diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower 
among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these 
exquisite  plants.    Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with 
a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 

6  Japanese  CHRYSANTHEMIM-Plants 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double-flowering  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  the  direct  offshoots  of  prize-winning  varieties.  This  collec- 
tion embraces  all  colors  known  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes 
and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also 
early  and  late  bloomers.  They  are  well-rooted  plants  and  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  as  No.  558. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft-satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  velvet- 
rose  with  silky  texture,  one  pure  hory-white,  and  one  creamy 
white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be  ordered 
entire.  We  cannot  send  part 
of  one  and  part  of  another 
to  make  up  one  collection. 


ORDER  NOW. —Do  not  wait  until  you  are 
ready  to  plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your 
plants  until  some  later  date,  we  will  have  them 
reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you 
order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants  sent. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.— 
Accompanying  each  lot  of  plants 
tnere  are  full  directions  for  plant- 
ing, care,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 


GUARANTEE— All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy 
and  well  rocted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in 
perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your 
money  cheerfully  refunded. 
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We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  R  ose-Plants  or  4 
Geranium-Plants  or  6  Carnation-Plants  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mum-Plants and  the   Farm    and    Fireside   One   Year,  for 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

["^  _  _    We  wil1  send  either  the  collection  of  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Geranium- 
I  iCG  p,ant-s  or  6  Carnation-Plants  or  5  Chrysanthemum-Plants  FREE  for  TWO 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or  any  two  collections 
for  FOUR  subscriptions ;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 
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Tankage  as  a  Food  for  Pigs 

Tankage  is  a  product  of  fertilizer 
factories,  consisting  of  certain 
waste  products  from  slaughter- 
houses. It  is  quite  variable  in 
quality,  as  it  may  consist  of  refuse 
meat,  parts  of  intestines,  including  con- 
tents, hah-,  etc.  Two  classes  are  made, 
one  kno  Vn  as  concentrated  and  the 
other  as  crushed.  The  former  does  not 
enter  into  consideration  as  a  feeding 
material.  Crushed  tankage  is  of  several 
grades.  Manufacturers  usually  grade 
it  as  Xo.  1  and  No.  2,  although  it  is 
really  sold  on  the  basis  of  its  com- 
position of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  for  fertilizer  purposes.  Probably 
Xo.  1  is  free  from  the  contents  of  in- 
testines, and  grades  higher  in  compo- 
sition than  the  No.  2. 

As  a  feeding  material  for  pigs,  tank- 
age offers  certain  advantages.  It  con- 
tains a  high  per  cent  of  protein,  and  an 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that  mate- 
rially excels  that  found  in  any  grain  or 
by-product  of  mills.  The  phosphoric 
acid  for  pigs  is  useful  in  building  up 
bone-structure,  an  important  feature 
with  our  pigs  of  to-day,  while  the  pro- 
tein has  a  value  recognized  by  feeders. 

So  far  as  the  writers  are  aware,  no 
reports  have  thus  far  been  published  by 
experiment  stations  showing  the  use  of 
tankage  as  a  food  for  swine.  However, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Poland  China  Swine  Association  at 
Indianapolis  in  January,  this  year,  two 
breeders  reported  upon  the  use  of  this 
substance  as  a  food  with  their  pigs. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hart,  of  Jay  County,  was 
quite  emphatic  in  the  beneficial  results 
he  had  secured  from  its  use,  and  the 
other  person  in  question  reported 
favorably.  Later  in  the  year  Mr.  Hart 
had  an  article  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
(February  6,  1901),  from  which  we 
quote  the  following: 

"Especially  with  young  pigs  one  finds 
some  feed  of  great  advantage  that  is 
rieh  in  all  ,4>e-r.u1ricntc.  required,  that 
is  easily  digested  and  especially  palata- 
ble. ...  A  year's  experience  with 
feeding  tankage  shows  it  the  ideal  feed 
for  this  purpose.  Blood,  lungs,  etc..  are 
cooked  together  in  large  tanks  at  the 
large  packing-houses.  The  fat  is 
drawn  off  and  the  residue  dried  and 
ground  for  hog  feed.  It  costs  about 
twenty-three  dollars  a  ton  laid  down  at 
my  home,  contains  about  double  the 
protein  found  in  oil-meal,  and  is  a  very 
much  better  feed  for  pigs.  It  seems  to 
be  a  perfect  substitute  for  milk,  a 
pound  of  1he  tankage  costing  less  than 
a  cent  and  a  quarter,  having  a  feeding 
value  equivalent  to  about  three  gallons 
of  skimmed  milk  for  pigs.  A  mixture 
of  thirty  pounds  of  corn  to  ten  pounds 
each  of  wheat  midlings  and  tankage 
makes  a  very  well  balanced  ration  for 
pigs  up  to  four  months  of  age.  A  very 
good  ration  for  older  pigs  or  hogs  may 
be  made  by  reducing  the  middlings  and 
tankage  fully  half  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  corn.  Tankage  dissolves 
almost  instantly  when  put  in  water.  It 
should  be  fed  in  slop.^  Pigs  fed  upon 
tankage  show  great  muscular  and  bone 
development,  have  ravenous  appetites 
and  are  free  from  gouty  and  rheumatic 
troubles." — Krom  Bulletin  No.  90,  of  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

a 

Catalogues  Received 

Cole's  Seed  Store,  Pelln,  Iowa.  Cole's  illus- 
trated annual  of  garden  and  flower  seeds. 

The  M.  Crawford  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  new  strawberries  and  the  best 
old  ones. 

D.  Lnndretb  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  choice  vegetable,  field 
and  flower  seeds. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  Descriptive 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Improved  Victor 
Incubators  and  brooders,  full  of  practical  in- 
formation for  the  progressive  poultryman. 

The  Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
111.  Descriptive  circular  of  the  Hopkins' 
spring  cutter-cap  for  holding  the  knife  sec- 
tion in  close  contact  with  the  guard-plate. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  "Every- 
thing for  the  Garden,  Farm,  Lawn  and 
Greenhouse."  Handsomely  illustrated  with 
half-tone  and  color-plates.  Price,  20  cents. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  describing  binders,  head- 
ers, reapers,  mowers,  rakes,  corn-binders, 
disk-barrows,  disk-cultivators,  spring-tooth 
barrows  and  seeding  attachments. 


Poor  Little  Willie 

Willie  dressed  in  the  best  of  sashes, 

Fell  in  the  grate  and  burned  to  ashes. 
Jtfter  a  while  the  room  grew  chilly 

Cause  nobody  wanted  to  poke  poor  Willie. 


HJiVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  US? 
EVER  HAD  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

We  supply  everything  you  use  in  your  daily  life  at 
wholesale  prices.  Our  customers  say  they  save 
from  15  to  40  per  cent  by  buying  of  us. 
Worth  saving  isn't  it?  Inquire  about 
us — ask  your  neighbor.  Perhaps  he  is 
one  of  our  customers.    We  sell  only 

high-grade  goods  —  nothing  shoddy  in  our  stock.  What 
do  you  expect  to  buy  this  month?  Tell  us  and  we  will 
send  you  free  an  illustrated  catalogue  on  the  subject. 
Remember,  we  return  money  and  charges  when  goods  are 
not  satisfactory;  you  can't  lose  when  trading  with  us. 


Originators  of  the  Ma.iUOrd.er 
System  in  1S71 — over  30  years  ago 


Montgomery  Ward  Sp  Co. 

Chicago 


WHOLE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 

FOR  10  GENTS. 

Including  the  ar*  supplements  illustrating  the  building  of  the  great 
WORLD'S  FAIR  FROM  START  TO  FINISH. 


EVERY  TRIBE  AND  NATION  WILL  BE  THERE. 

The  greatest  "World's  Fair  the  world  has  ever  seen  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1903.  Over  830,000,000  has  been  raised  for  it.  Every  tribe  and  nation  in  the  world  will 
be  there.  Thousands  of  men  are  at  work  preparing  "Forest  Park,"  the  most  beautiful 
park  in  the  West,  for  the  Fair.  THE  WINNER  MAGAZINE,  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tifully illustrated  monthly  magazine  in  the  West,  now  having  OVER  500,000  PAID 
SUBSCRIBERS,  is  illustrating  the  building  of  the  Great  Fair,  from  start  to  finish,  by 
photography .  and  will  contain,  in  addition  to  its  great  stories  and  special  departments, 
in  the  next  twelve  issues,  over 

150  FULL  AND  DOUBLE  PAGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE 

GREAT  WORLD'S  FAIR  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

In  the  next  twelve  numbers,  most  of  them  full  and  double  pages.  Each  number  of  The  Wtkner  MAGAZINE 
contains,  besides,  from  FOt'tt  rl  O  MX  SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  STORIES.  96  t  DLUMNS  OF  DEPART- 
MENTS IX  FANCY  WORK,  FLORICULTURE,  HOME  STUDY.  ETC.  BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED,  BEAU- 
TIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  THE  BEST  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED.  Each  copy  of  THE  WiNNEB 
Magazine  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  year's  subscription. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  double  the  subscription  off  THE  WINNER  MAGAZINE,  and  make  it  the 
largsst  magazine  in  the  world  in  point  of  circulation,  you  can  have  THE  WINNER  sent  to  your  address 
every  month  for  a  whole  year,  by  sending  the  small  sum  of 
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Tillage  Makes  The  Big  Strawberries* 


PL4NETJR. 
TWELVE  TOOTH 
HARROW 


Only  by  constant  work  and  perfect  cultiva- 
tion can  you  get  to  market  with  the  kind  of 
strawberries  that  bring  top  prices.  Our  "Planet  Jr." 
Twelve  Tooth  Harrow  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is 
made  to  cultivate  strawberries,  and  it  does  the  work 
better  than  anything  else  ever  built.    This  tool  is  also 

a  splendid  thing  for  cultivating  all  garden  crops  requiring  fine  tilth. 
The  handy  levers  adjust  width  and  depth  instantly.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  one  of  our  new  catalogues  for  1902.  It  describes  our  full 
line,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  Tells  about  the  Seed  Drills, 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Culti- 
vators, Sugar  Beet  Seeders,  Cultivators,  etc.  Write  at  once.  We 
print  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catalogues,  but  they  go  fast. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1 107=F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


$7\50 


for  eieei  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  ft;  60  teeth,  2  sec 
t  ions ;  also  3  &  rl  sections. 


For  13-16 
BALL  BEARING. 

A 11  steel  disc  harrow, easiest 
rnnniDg&bestmade.  8  Boys  this  Steel  Beam 
sizes,  discs  16  or  20  in.  in  Cnltitator,  plain,  with  & 
diameter.  Pay  doable  shovels.  Spreads  to  33 In- 
yon  get  HO  belter*     I  20  styles  cultivators. 


For  Garden  Drill.  Man 

weight  gard  n  to.l  drills  or 
plants  in  hills  all  kinds  o: 
garden  seed,  corn  and  beans. 
Furnished  comilete  with  10 
cultivator  attachments  only 
$7.90.  Sendfor  free  catalog. 


$28." 


for  Calumet  check  row  corn 
planter  wttti  autoni  ttic  reel  and 
80rods  of  wire,  l^ever  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  We 
challenge  the  world  wiih  this 
planter.  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  garden. 


The  Ohampion  grinds 
6  ft.  sickle  In  10  minutes, 
i rinds  heel  andpointsame 
ime.  With  one  stone  for 
sickle,  $2.80;  with  two 
stones  grind ing all  kinds 
of  tools  '3.26.  Also  disc  sharp* 

eners. 


Steel  bearings,  brass  beam, 
tin  scot  p.  Warranted  accur- 
ate.We  nave  all  kinds  scales 


$8.65 


for  40  ft. 
Hay 
Carrier 

outht.  One ' 
carrier,  1 
fork,  13 
rafter 
irons  and  I 
hooks,  130  ^ 
ft.  %in.,50 

tt.  %  in.  rope,  5  floor  1 
books,  if  pulleys. 

Wood,  steel  and  cable  track  out- 
fits any  lengths.  All  warranted. 
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to  any  part  of  the  country  we  send  our  celebrated  " 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

On  30  Davys' Free  Tried. 

Order  one,  use  it  30  days,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it 

is  the  best  bargain  you  ever  saw,  or  send  it  back  to  us  without  pay- 
ing one  cent  on  it.    Does  that  sound  fair  and  square?  Send  for  cata- 
logue, showing  our  full  line  of  vehicles  and  harness. 
OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  23,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


C57>/.r  Surrey 
$65.00. 
On  &rial. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

^""u^iends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.   If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sella  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  11 

HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 

PRESS 


Tiadeln  varying  sIma;  hand  and  power. 
Get  mir  rrce  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  iluln  Street,  Ml.  Utlend,  Ohio. 


Employment 


that  nets  *50  to 
i»1?5  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
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home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
can  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  Is  used- 
No  Investment,  110  risk.  Special  inducements  >OH. 
Address  E.  Hannaford,  185  Times  Bide;.,  New  Vork. 
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Cuban  Agriculture —Sugar  and  Tobacco 


BY  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIIN 


:uba  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. Its  soil  is  very  rich  and 
yields  the  principal  amount 
of  the  island's  wealth.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sugar- 
mills  and  cigar  factories, 
there  are  practically  no  man- 
ufactories at  all.  Its  staple 
crop  is  sugar-cane,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  cultivated  area  being  devoted  to  this 
product.  It  has  been  called  "the  sugar-bowl 
of  the  world."  As  a  close  second  in  impor- 
tance to  sugar-cane  must  be  named  tobacco, 
which  yields  an  annual  return  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  planters  of  the  island.  The 
1  quality  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  world-renowned. 
All  attempts  to  reproduce  its  texture  and 
flavor  in  other  localities  have  failed.  In 
times  past  Cuba  produced  more  coffee  than 
the  island  of  Java,  but  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  war  and  the  growth  of  the  industry  in 
other  countries  the  cultivation  of  this  pro- 
duct has  materially  decreased. 

Considering  the  constant  and  bloody  wars 
that  have  been  waged  on  Cuba's  soil,  it  is 
strange  that  even  a  vestige  of  prosperity 
is  left  to  her.  Time  and  again  the  face  of 
the  fair  island  has  been  scarred  by  the  sword 
and  the  torch.  Her  fields  have  been  literally 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  people  and 
the  skies  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  her 
ruined  industries.  But  for  the  fact  that  the 
overthrow  of  governments  does  not  destroy 
the  soil,  the  future  of  Cuba  would  indeed  be 
hopeless.  In  the  fertility  of  her  lands  lies 
the  secret  of  her  having  withstood  the 
terrors  of  centuries  of  revolution. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
products  of  the  island  and  the  conditions 
governing  their  culture,  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  its  dimensions,  topography  and 
population.  It  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 


nine  miles  long  from  Cape  Maysi  on  the  east 
to  Cape  Antonio  on  the  west,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  thirty-seven  to  ninety  miles. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  forty-five  thousand 
square  miles.  Its  highest  mountains  are 
about  eighty-four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Mineral-waters  are  very 
plentiful  throughout  the  island  and  the 
greatest  rainfall  occurs  during  the  months 


thousand  nine  hundred  acres.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand 
one  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation  and 
it  is  this  portion  that  is  supporting  the  pres- 
ent population,  which  numbers  a  little  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half.  The  district 
of  Habana  is  the  most  thickly  settled, 
being  about  as  densely  populated  as  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  while  the  most  sparse- 


A  CUBAN  COUNTRY  HOME 


of  May,  June  and  July.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
quantities  of  limestone  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  territory  of  the  island  is 
divided  into  six  provinces  located  in  the 
order  given,  from  east  to  west,  as  follows : 
Santiago,  Puerto  Principe,  Santa  Clara, 
Matanzas,  Habana  and  Pinar  del  Bio.  The 
territory  in  these  six  provinces  embraces 
eight  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one 


ly  settled  province  is  Puerto  Principe,  which 
will  compare  with  Texas,  having  only  six 
rural  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
statistics  show  that  there  are  sixty  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eleven  farms  in  Cuba, 
the  average  size  of  which  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  acres.  The  whites  occupy 
over  seventy  per  cent  of  these  farms. 

Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane has  been  the  greatest  source  of  wealth 


in  Cuba  in  the  past  and  offers  the  greatest 
possibilities  for  the  future,  a  brief  contem- 
plation of  the  industry  as  practised  in  the 
island  will  be  of  interest.  There  are  two 
seasons  for  cane-planting,  known  as  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons.  The  first  is  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September,  October, 
November  and  December,  and  the  second 
during  April,  May,  June  and  July.  What  is 
known  as  middle  planting  is  done  whenever 
there  is  enough  rainfall  to  create  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  ground.  A  field  that  has 
never  been  cultivated  at  all.  must  be  burned 
over  after  being  cleared.  Ground  that  has 
been  under  cultivation  is  thoroughly  plowed 
before  being  planted.  After  a  field  has  once 
been  planted,  the  only  preparation  neces- 
sary for  each  new  crop  is  to  thoroughly  clear 
the  land  of  weeds.  To  clear  and  break  a 
thirty-three-aere  tract  of  cane,  plant  and 
cultivate  it  and  bring  the  crop  to  maturity, 
will  cost  the  farmer  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  On  this  investment  he  will  have  to 
wait  three  or  four  years  for  a  return,  but 
after  this  period  he  will  get  a  good  crop  each 
season.  If  the  harvesters  are  careful  not  to 
injure  the  roots,  the  yield  will  continue 
from  five  to  twenty-five  years.  There  are 
instances  where  fields  have  steadily  pro- 
duced without  replanting  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  Unless  the  land  does  reproduce  well 
it  cannot  be  cultivated  profitably.  Soil  that 
has  to  be  planted  every  three  or  four  years 
will  cause  the  financial  ruin  of  the  planter. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  industry 
in  the  island,  a  plantation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres,  which  would  produce  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  sugar  each  year 
was  considered  very  large,  but  there  are 
now  plantations  embracing  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres.  In  order  to  equip  and  maintain 
such  a  large  piece  an  immense  investment  is 
[concluded  on  page  5] 
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Genebal  Leonard  Wood,  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Cuba,  recently  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  "The  Independent"  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  need  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba.   In  part  he  says : 

"We  have  only  partially  completed  our  ob- 
ligations toward  Cuba.  We  must  now  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  build  up  such  trade 
relations  as  will  render  a  stable  government 
possible. 

"Her  two  principal  products  are  tobacco 
and  sugar.  She  purchases  from  abroad 
everything  her  people  wear,  much  of  what 
they  eat  and  use  in  their  households.  She 
actually  imports  a  large  portion  of  her 
,  building  material.  There  is  little,  except 
among  those  articles  classed  as  luxuries, 
which  she  purchases  that  we  do  not  pro- 
duce.  She  is  only  ninety  miles  removed 
from  our  coast,  and  such  has  been  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  wars  and  a  bad  gov- 
ernment that  for  generations  to  come  Cuba 
will  continue  to  be  a  purchaser  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  ability  to  buy.  There  are  town 
and  palatial  country  residences  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  which  are  to  be  rebuilt  and 
restored  to  their  former  beauty;  there  are 
railroads  which  must  be  built  and  others 
which  must  be  reconstructed,  and  huge 
amounts  of  struotural  iron  and  machinery 
of  all  kinds  to  be  imported.  From  our  sit- 
uation and  by  reason  of  the  sincere  and 
earnest  friendship  her  people  have  for  us 
-we  should  control  practically  all  of  this 
trade  of  Cuba.  The  island  to-day  has  a 
population  of  only  one  and  one  half  millions. 
It  can  carry  easily  twelve  millions.  This 
large  population  of  the  future  should  be, 
and  will  be— if  proper  means  be  now  em- 
ployed— composed  of  industrious  and  enter- 
prising planters  and  developers,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  will  probably  come 
from  our  own  country.  With  time  a  strong, 
prosperous  people  will  be  built  up  in  the 
island.  It  will  be  a  people  who  will  not  be 
a  menace  to  us,  who  will  not  be  a  tax  upon 
us;  it  will  be  one  whose  trade  and  whose 
good-will  should  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

"Cuba's  geographical  position  is  such  that 
she  practically  controls  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  and  the  approaches  to  the  proposed 
isthmian  canal,  and  she  stands  in  the  line  of 
trade  between  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  most  important  that  her  government 


s&all  be  stable;  that  her  population,  finan- 
cially and  politically,  shall  be  sound  and 
self-sustaining,  and  that  the  disposition 
and  the  spirit  of  her  people  continue  f  riendly 
to  us  as  a  nation.  The  wise  provisions  of 
the  'Piatt  Amendment'  have  done  much  to 
guarantee  a  stable  government,  and  I  believe 
that  what  is  needed  to  bring  about  the 
desirable  conditions  referred  to  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  Cuba's  two  great  industries 
to  live  and  return  a  reasonable  profit  to  their 
promoters.  The  United  States  will  gain  as 
much  by  developing  its  trade  with  Cuba  as 
Cuba  will  gain  by  the  increase  of  its  trade 
through  more  favorable  relations  with  the 
United  States.  We  can  send  her  everything 
she  requires  to  maintain,  clothe  and  feed 
her  people.  We  can  admit  her  products 
with  a  reasonable  reduction  on  the  present 
duty  without  injuring  the  interests  of  our 
people  who  are  now  at  work  on  similar 
lines.  And  in  doing  it  we  shall  greatly 
benefit  our  people  as  a  whole,  and  we  shall 
have  carried  out  our  promises  in  good  faith." 

»>  >  <  «< 

Regarding  the  business  outlook  "Clew's 
Financial  Eeview"  says:  "Among  a 
large  number  of  shrewd,  successful  men 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
conservatism,  that  the  wave  of  prosperity 
has  reached  its  crest  and  can  make  little 
further  progress  unless  some  degree  of  re- 
cession takes  place  to  permit  another  start. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  a  large 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
country  has  been  making  phenomenal  prog- 
ress, breaking  all  former  standards,  the 
business  situation  is  still  sound,  and  that  as 
yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  overstrained 
credit  or  serious  reaction. 

"One  amazing  feature  is  the  slight  effect 
the  loss  of  the  corn  crop  is  having  upon 
either  railroad  traffic  or  general  business. 
The  receipts  of  grain  at  Chicago  during  four 
weeks  in  January  were  only  eleven  mill- 
ion bushels  against  over  twenty-two  million 
bushels  the  same  week  last  year,  a  loss  of 
fifty  per  cent  in  this  class  of  traffic,  due 
chiefly  to  reduction  in  the  corn  movement. 
It  was  expected  that  January  would  be  the 
period  when  this  deficiency  began  to  be  felt, 
but  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  scarcely 
had  the  courage  to  predict  that  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  grand  result  in 
earnings.  Suoh  a  loss  in  traffic  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  put  some  roads  into  bank- 
ruptcy, while  now  the  roads  affected  are 
actually  showing  gains  over  the  large  re- 
turns of  a  year  ago.  This  simply  goes  to 
prove  the  great  activity  in  general  business. 
The  farmers  of  the  West  have  enjoyed  a 
series  of  prosperous  years ;  high  prices  for 
corn  and  oats  together  with  a  good  yield  of 
wheat  have  largely  compensated  them  for 
the  shortage  in  corn.  The  towns  and  cities 
of  the  West  are  also  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
boom,  and  the  resulting  immense  demands 
for  both  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products  keep  the  railroads  taxed  to  their 
full  capacity.  Experienced  judges  on  the 
ground  are  of  opinion  that  the  prosperity 
wave  has  not  yet  spent  its  full  force  in  the 
West,  though  it  may  have  nearly  done  so  in 
the  East."  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  in  an  address  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  the 
question  of  lowering  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar,  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  am  Mas- 
ter of  the  National  Grange,  an  organization 
which  has  its  branches  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  contains  a  membership 
of  about  five  hundred  thousand  in  the  vari- 
ous states.  It  is  an  organization  composed 
of  farmers  almost  exclusively.  All  political 
parties  are  represented  in  its  membership, 
bence  it  is  not  partisan.  It  is  a  national 
organization,  with  subordinate  branches. 

"The  National  Grange  appoints  a  legisla- 
tive committee  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  farmers.  That  legislative  committee  is 
composed  of  Mr.  Norris,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Baohelder,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  my- 
self. We  came  here  to  advocate  legislation 
which  we  believe  will  be  to  our  interests,  and 
to  oppose  legislation  which  we  believe  will 
be  against  our  interests.  We  believe  that 
the  lowering  of  duty  on  sugar  would  injure 
us,  and  would  injure  all  the  farming  inter- 
ests in  this  country.  I  do  not  speak  for  any 
special  class  of  farmers.  In  1890  we  shipped 
abroad  a  little  over  eight  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  our  products  from  the  farms 
of  this  country.  The  same  year  we  shipped 
into  this  country,  of  all  other  agricultural 
products,  nearly  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars' worth,  or  nearly  half  as  much  as  we 
shipped  abroad.  Now,  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  for  the  bait  interests  of  our 


farmers  or  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

We  believe  every  product  that  is  necessary 

for  our  consumption,  which  it  is  possible  to 
grow  upon  our  soil,  should  be  grown  by  our 
own  people.  This  would  reduce  the  foreign 
importation  of  these  products,  which  is  tak- 
ing our  money  away;  it  would  leave  the 
money  in  our  own  country  for  our  own 
people  to  use  in  diversifying  our  agricul- 
tural interests. 

"Now,  as  a  farmer  I  do  not  raise  any 
sugar-beets— have  no  interest  in  any  sugar- 
factory.  I  speak  for  the  general  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  the  land,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country.  If  we  can 
get  some  of  the  farmers  to  diversify  their 
crops  and  withdraw  from  the  grain-growing 
and  from  the  stock-raising  business  to  some 
extent,  and  engage  in  growing  sugar-beets, 
it  would  reduce  competition  and  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  all.  I  also  believe  that  this 
government  should  foster  the  industry  of 
agriculture  as  it  fosters  and  encourages 
other  industries  of  this  country.  We  believe 
that  this  policy  will  eventually  reduce  the 
price  to  all  consumers. 

"We  believe  that  charity  should  begin  at 
home ;  we  should  first  take  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  people,  and  then  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  other 
countries.  I  believe  any  such  lowering  of 
the  duty  on  sugar  as  is  contemplated  will 
cripple  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
new  industries  in  which  our  people  have 
engaged,  and  thereby,  directly  or  indirectly, 
affect  the  pocket  of  every  farmer  in  the 
country.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  profits  accruing  to  agriculture  are  very 
much  less  than  the  profits  accruing  to  other 
industries.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
agriculture  is  the  most  indispensable  indus- 
try of  the  country,  and  annually  adds  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  than  any  other 
single  industry.  When  we  advance  the 
interest  of  agriculture  we  incidentally  ben- 
efit all  other  legitimate  interests.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 
Upon  this  general  principle,  therefore,  I 
oppose,  and  I  am  sure  our  organization,  as 
well  as  the  farmers  generally,  are  opposed 
to  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  at  this 
time. 

"Mr.  Swanson— 'Has  your  organization 
taken  any  action  on  the  matter  ?' 

"Mr.  Jones— 'Not  upon  this  specific  mat- 
ter; but  upon  the  broad  ground,  which  I 
stated  before,  it  stands  as  a  unit.' 

"Mr.  MeClellan— 'In  other  words,  the 
free-trade  farmers  think  we  ought  to  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  farm  products.' 

"Mr.  Jones— 'The  free-trade  farmers  think 
that  while  protection  is  the  policy  of  this 
government,  they  should  have  their  share 
of  it.  They  are  not  fools  enough  to  object 
to  this.' 

"The  Chairman— 'Statistics  and  the  facts 
show  that  there  are  not  very  many  free- 
trade  farmers,  anyway.' " 

>»  >  c  <« 

Aftee  consideration  of  the  several  meas- 
ures before  it  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  framed  and  reported  a  new  anti- 
oleo  bill,  stronger  in  its  provisions  than  the 
original  Grout  Bill  or  any  of  the  substitutes 
offered.  The  old  Grout  Bill  is  embodied  in 
the  new  bill,  changed  only  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "made"  instead  of  "colored"  in  sem- 
blance of  butter. 

To  the  original  Grout  Bill  were  added  the 
following  sections: 

Section  2.  That  the  first  clause  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  defining 
butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulat- 
ing the  manufacture,  sale,  importation  and 
exportation  of  oleomargarin,"  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto,  after  the  word  "oleomar- 
garin" at  the  end  of  said  clause,  the  follow- 
ing words:  "And  any  person  who  sells, 
vends  or  furnishes  oleomargarin  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  others,  except  to  his 
own  family  and  guests  thereof  without  com- 
pensation, who  shall  add  to  or  mix  with  suoh 
olemargarin  any  ingredients  or  color  that 
causes  it  to  look  like  butter,  shall  also  be 
held  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  oleomargarin, 
within  the  meaning  of  said  act,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  thereof. 

Section  4.  That  wholesale  dealers  in  oleo- 
margarin shall  keep  such  books  and  render 
such  returns  in  relation  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
by  regulation  require,  and  suoh  books  shall 
be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any 
internal  revenue  officer  or  agent;  and  any 
person  who  willfully  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  for  eaoh  suoh 
offense  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
Korst  fcfe*»  six  msftths. 


Agricultural  News  and  Note* 

In  the  state  of  Delaware  the  total  acreage 

planted  to  tomatoes  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
corn,  wheat  and  hay  crops.  Tomatoes  con- 
stitute three  fourths  of  all  the  vegetable 
crops  grown  in  the  state. 

The  dairy  interest  in  Connecticut  is  the 
principal  one,  constituting  as  it  does  about 
one  third  the  gross  income  of  the  farmers. 
The  poultry  and  egg  production  is  only 
second  in  importance. 

Of  the  various  agricultural  products, 
where  the  demand  is  likely  to  exceed  the 
supply,  none  occupies  a  more  favorable 
position  than  flaxseed.  The  Northwest, 
which  has  heretofore  been  depended  upon 
for  the  greatest  supply,  is  likely  to  find  a 
vigorous  competitor  in  the  South  and  South- 
west as  soon  as  the  best  date  for  seeding 
can  be  determined. 

There  are  now  said  to  be  over  half  a  mill- 
ion silos  in  America,  whereas  twenty  years 
ago  the  whole  number  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five.  The  advantage  of  feeding  suc- 
culent food  during  the  winter  instead  of  dry 
fodder  is  now  acknowledged,  and  as  a  re- 
sult silos  are  being  constructed  wherever 
the  dairying  interest  is  the  leading  one. 

One  of  the  heaviest  single  cattle  deals  in 
eastern  Mississippi  took  place  on  November 
19th,  when  Mr.  J.  E.  Crothers  received  one 
thousand  head  of  Texas  cattle  to  be  fattened 
on  cotton-seed  products.  During  the  one 
hundred  days  of  the  contract  for  feeding 
them  it  is  stated  that  fifteen  hundred  tons  of 
cotton-seed  hulls  and  three  hundred  tons 
of  cotton-seed  meal  will  be  consumed.  It 
seems  that  the  suggestions  of  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are  being 
carried  out  on  a  scale  that  will  prove  highly 
gratifying  to  him. 

Shrinkage  of  corn  in  the  crib  is  a  subject 
of  special  interest  to  the  farmer,  the  buyer 
and  the  statistician.  Several  experiment 
stations  have  instituted  a  series  of  trials 
with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  facts.  Bulletin 
No.  45  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  states 
that  from  October  to  January  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  lost  by  drying  in  the  crib  six 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  from  January 
to  April  twohundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
from  July  to  October  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds — the  loss  during  the  whole  period 
being  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
The  crib  was  refilled  again  with  seven  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  shrinkage  at  the  end  of. 
six  months  was  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  five  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  loss  during  the  year 
was  only  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds. 
It  was  shown  that  the  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  air  had  a  material  effect  in  increasing  or 
lessening  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  orop. 
The  Iowa  experiments  indicate  a  loss  in  the 
first  experiment  of  a  little  over  twenty  per 
cent,  and  in  the  other  of  about  nine  per  cent. 
When  first  husked  fully  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  ears  lie  in  the  cob.  An 
elaborate  set  of  experiments  in  a  more  moist 
climate  in  the  eastern  section  of  New  York 
showed  that  the  cobs  lost  in  weight  between 
October  and  March  fully  thirty-six  per  cent. 

From  the  reports  issued  by  the  Miohigan 
Experiment  Station  it  is  shown  that  in  one 
case  fifty-seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  corn  was  cribbed  in  October  when 
it  was  damp  and  heavy.  When  weighed 
again  on  February  13th  the  loss  was  a  little 
over  thirty  per  cent,  or  about  one  third. 
This,  however,  was  regarded  as  an  extreme 
case.  A  large  number  of  experiments  made 
by  corn-growers  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Illinois  go  to  show  that  the  average  loss 
during  the  period  when  the  corn  is  cribbed 
until  sold  or  used  before  a  second  crop 
is  grown  is  about  eleven  per  cent.  One 
of  the  most  important  trials  was  made 
in  Hlinois  with  sixteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  bushels  of  seventy  pounds 
each.  When  sold  in  the  month  of  July  it 
showed  a  shrinkage  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  bushels,  or  a  small  fraction  less 
than  seven  and  three  fourths  per  cent. 
Grain-dealers  formerly  allowed  from  seven 
to  eight  per  cent  for  shrinkage,  but  weather 
conditions  during  the  fall  and  winter  will 
often  render  it  desirable  on  their  part  to 
approximate  a  percentage  of  at  least  ten, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  main  acceptable  to 
the  grower.  A  simple  method  of  determin- 
ing the  shrinkage  in  a  short  time  is  to  put 
fifty  bushels  of  seventy  pounds  each  of  ear 
corn  in  bags  and  place  the  lot  in  a  warm 
place,  where  the  excess  of  moisture  will  soon 
be  evaporated.  This  method  ought  be  alike 
satisfactory  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  resulting  product  by  the  height  to  ob- 
tain the  cubic  feet,  and  then  multiply  this 
product  by  four  and  strike  off  the  right- 
hand  figure.  The  remaining  figures  will  he 
the  approximate  number  of  bushels  of 
shelled  ootn.  W.  M.  K. 
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sa^  RURAL  AFFAIRS 

New  York  State  The  growth  of  the  New 
Fruit-growers  York  State  Fruit-Growers' 
Association,  which  held 
its  first  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse,  Jan- 
uary 8  and  9,  is  really  phenomenal.  In  less 
than  a  year's  time  it  has  reached  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  seven  hundred,  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  its  members  by  its 
carefully  collected  and  reliable  crop  reports ; 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  (three  hundred 
dollars)  for  its  fruit  exhibit  at  the  state  fair, 
an  easy  victor  over  its  second  competitor,  the 
mother  society  (Western  New  York  Horticul- 
tural) and  a  gold  medal  for  its  Pan-American 
show  of  fruits.  All  this  shows  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  organization  of  such  a  so- 
ciety of  commercial  fruit-growers,  which  can 
hold  itself  entirely  independent  from  all  nur- 
serymen's interests.  But  while  the  primary 
impulse  for  the  new  move  was  given  by  a 
clash  of  interests  between  nurserymen  and 
fruit-growers,  especially  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  legislation  needed 
to  cheek  the  spread  of  the  dreaded  new  pest, 
the  Sari  Jose,  or  pernicious,  scale,  not  a  word, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  said  during  all  the 
discussions  in  Syracuse  about  such  legisla- 
tion. It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
nurserymen  have  come  to  the  fruit-growers 
with  terms  of  peace,  and  that  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  Western  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  of  the  State  Fruit-Grow- 
ers' Association,  and,  I  believe,  of  the 
Nurserymen's  League  are  now  working  in 
perfect  harmony  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  legislation  as  may  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish best  results  in  the  fight  against 
the  pernicious  scale.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  This  development  has  also  had  the 
desirable  effect  of  reconciling  the  clashing 
interests  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  will  here- 
after have  no  warmer  supporters  than  the 
members  of  the  State  Fruit-growers'  Asso- 
ciation, who  a  year  ago  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  older  society.  The  hatchet 
seems  to  be  buried  out  of  sight.  All  must 
admit  that  the  fruit  interests,  not  only  of 
New  York  State  but  of  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Kockies,  owe  much  of  their  won- 
derful development  to  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  and  to  its  famous 
leaders,  especially  the  Barrys. 

The  annual  membership  fee  was  fixed  last 
year  at  one  dollar.  A  change  in  this  rate 
can  only  he  made  by  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  this  only  after  given  timely 
notice  to  the  members.  For  this  one  dollar 
the  member  expects  a  copy  of  the  yearly  re- 
port, the  secret  crop  reports  during  the  fruit 
season,  and  all  other  advantages  connected 
with  the  membership  in  the  association.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  trying  to  get  much 
for  little.  It  appears  plainly  that  the  one 
dollar  is  not  enough  to  cover  all  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  association,  and  an  in- 
crease of  this  fee  is  proposed,  and,  indeed, 
absolutely  unavoidable.  It  geems  strange, 
however,  that  many  of  the  members,  some 
of  them  receiving  hundreds  of  dollars  in  re- 
turn for  the  one  dollar,  should  oppose  any 
such  increase.  President  Yeomans  stated.in 
his  annual  address  that  a  large  apple-dealer 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the'crop  reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit-Growers'  Asso- 
ciation had  forced  him  to  pay  one  dollar  a 
barrel  more  for  his  apples  than  he  could 
have  gotten  them  for  otherwise.  In  consider- 
ation of  such  benefits  resulting  from  the 
work  of  the  association,  it  seems  that  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hale's  proposition  to  make  the  annual 
fee  five  dollars  and  the  life  membership  fifty 
dollars,  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  In  short, 
it  ia  worth  a  good  deal  to  belong  to  a  live 
organization  of  this  kind,  and  no  practical 
fruit-grower  should  begrudge  a  few  dollars 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  membership.  The 
case  is  similar  with  all  organizations  which 
aim  to  bring  soil-tillers  into  close  touch  for 
mutual  improvement  and  common  interests. 


The  Artificial 
Comb-Honey  Canard 


The  scientific  joker 
can  do  about  as  much 
mischief  as  the  prac- 
tical joker.  When  a  few  years  ago  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity  waxed  extremely  wrathy, 
and  hot  words  began  to  buzz  around  the  ears 
of  the  fellow  with  a  title  of  professor  and  a 
government  position  who  was  responsible 
for  the  story  of  the  artificial  comb-honey, 
this  gentleman  excused  it  as  "a  scientific 
pleasantry."  But  the  bee-keepers  could  see 
nothing  pleasant  in  the  injury  which  the 
story,  coming  from  an  alleged  expert  and 
an  officer  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
had  wrought  to  the  trade  in  comb-honey  ; 
neither  did  they  try  to  make  it  very  pleasant 
for  him  in  return.  Since  then  not  much,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  been  said  about  artificial 


comb-honey  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when,  to 
my  amazement,  I  found  in  an  agricultural 
(not  a  secular)  paper— a  bright,  spicy, 
sprightly  and  skilfully-edited  monthly— an 
extract  from  a  paper  read  by  our  friend 
John  M.  Stahl  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Press  League  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph: 

"On  my  vacation  in  Michigan  last  summer 
I  got  some  real  honey— the  real  sweet  kind, 
with  a  comb  that  chews  up  beeswaxy.  It 
was  so  good  that  for  three  months  after  I 
came  back  I  tried  to  get  some  honey  in 
Chicago,  but  I  could  not  find  it.  Of  course, 
every  grocery-store  had  what  it  said  was 
strictly  pure  honey,  in  the  nicest  looking 
combs— too  nice  looking ;  it  was  plain  that  it 
was  all  manufactured.  A  few  days  ago  my 
grocer  told  me  that  he  had  some  real  honey 
this  time.  I  was  certain,  of  that,  too,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  it.  I  have  worked  with  bees 
and  know  the  earmarks  of  their  handiwork, 
and  that  comb  was  irregular  enough,  imper- 
fect enough  in  places  to  fool  me.  I  bought 
two  pounds,  and  when  I  got  it  home  and 
took  a  mouthful  the  honey  was  not  Sweet- 
it  was  a  poor  grade  of  glucose,  and  the  comb 
melted  in  my  mouth— it  was  paraffin." 

I  read  and  reread  this.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  such  a  story  came  from  John  M. 
Stahl,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  well-meaning  man?  Could  it 
have  been  told  in  such  an  audience  without 
protest  by  some  one  among  those  brainy 
men?  Mr.  Stahl  must  have  heard  of  the 
"scientific  pleasantry"  perpetrated  a  few 
years  before,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  in- 
tended his  story  as  a  repetition  of  that  little 
joke.  For  a  time  I  was  puzzled  what  to 
think  of  it,  but  finally  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  people  of  our  times  have  too  much 
sense  to  be  influenced  by  this  stale  story. 
I  now  find,  however,  that  the  bee-keepers 
are  complaining  about  the  falling  off  of  the 
demand  for  comb-honey  and,  wishing  to 
enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  quoted 
remarks,  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  reputa- 
tion on  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a 
pound  of  artificially  manufactured  comb- 
honey  in  Chicago,  or  in  any  other  city.  The 
mechanical  difficulties  of  manufacturing 
honey,  either  out  of  wax  or  paraffin,  have 
never  yet  been  overcome,  and  I  believe  a 
standing  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 
offered  for  proof  of,  the  existence  of  a  comb- 
honey  factory,  and  has  been  without  a  taker 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  ma- 
chine-made comb-honey  would  look  as  near 
alike  as  one  egg  looks  like  another.  Examine 
the  boxes  found  in  any  grocery-store  and  you 
will  notice  variation  enough  between  any 
two  sections  to  convince  you  at  once  that 
they  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  same 
machine.  Mr.  Stahl,  in  his  day,  may  have 
worked  with  bees  and  honey,  but  it  must 
have  been  with  antiquated  hives  and  any 
old  thing  of  old  boxes  for  surplus.  The 
honey  of  earlier  days  surely  did  not  look 
so  very  nice,  or  "too  nice."  Under  present 
management,  and  with  modern  equipments, 
however,  we  can  raise  comb-honey  that  is 
almost  as  perfect  as  if  turned  out  by  perfect- 
working  machinery.  I  have  on  hand  a  case 
or  two  of  comb-honey  made  by  my  bees. 
I  saw  them  make  it.  This  honey  is  so 
pretty  that  I  have  saved  it  for  "showing 
off,"  although  its  high  quality  is  a  strong 
temptation  for  me  to  break  into  the  cases 
and  begin  to  place  the  honey  on  the  table. 
H  friend  Stahl  had  visited  the  honey  exhibit 
at  the  Pan-American  during  the  past  sum- 
mer he  would  have  found  plenty  of  just  as 
fine  and  nice-looking  honey  in  the  show- 
cases, and  the  bees  busy  at  work  making  it 
right  along.  Now,  will  you  be  good  and 
retract  ?  It  is  due  to  the  bee-keepers  and  to 
the  honey-trade  interests. 

Co-operation  The  benefits  of  membership 
in  Buying  extend  not  only  over  the  sale 
of  products,  but  often  also 
over  the  purchase  of  supplies.  One  or  more 
fertilizer  firms,  for  instance,  have  given  to 
the  association  and  all  its  members,  indi- 
vidually, a  certain  uniform  low  scale  of 
prices  on  fertilizers.  In  this  item  alone 
some  members,  who  are  extensive  buyers 
and  users  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  mate- 
rials, will  be  able  to  save  a  large  percentage 
of  expense.  The  quotation  for  acid  phos- 
phate, for  instance,  was  so  low  that  Mr. 
Hale,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  heaviest 
buyers  of  such  goods,  considered  the  offer  "a 
bargain."  Add  to  these  benefits  the  reliable 
information  brought  out  during  the  discus- 
sions, the  many  helpful  suggestions  which 
are  received  by  the  members,  it  seems  unde- 
niable that  the  membership  fee — whether 
one  dollar  or  five— is  returned  to  each  mem- 
ber in  many  .ways.  As  Mr.  Hale  stated,  the 
money  expended  by  the  members  in  keeping 
their  organization  up  to  the  highest  working 
standard,  is  the  very  best  investment  a 
fruit-grower  can  make.        T.  Gbeineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Early  Feed  One  of  the  problems  that  thou- 
for  Stock  sands  of  farmers  are  pondering 
just  now  is  that  of  growing 
early  feed  for  stock.  What  shall  we  sow  or 
plant  for  this  purpose  ?  What  will  make  a 
bite  of  feed  the  earliest?  What  shall  we 
plant  for  midsummer  feed?  All  of  these  are 
questions  of  the  greatest  importance  just  at 
this  time.  In  many  sections  the  pastures 
were  so  badly  injured  by  the  drought  last 
year  that  there  will  be  little  or  ho  pasturage 
the  coming  spring,  and  as  the  supply  of  dry 
feed  on  hand  is  rather  short  something  must 
be  grown  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have 
been  asking  quite  a  number  of  farmers  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  it  and,  while 
some  have  not  yet  decided  just  what  they 
will  do,  most  of  those  interviewed  have  set- 
tled on  oats  as  the  crop  they  will  rely  upon 
for  the  earliest  feed.  Quite  a  number  of 
those  whose  pastures  were  burned  out  last 
summer  sowed  rye  last  fall  for  early  spring 
pasture,  and  they  will  have  a  "green  bite" 
quite  early,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  the 
oats  they  will  sow  as  soon  as  they  can  work 
the  soil.  Many  have  the  land  plowed  now, 
and  if  the  spring  is  favorable  oats  will.be 
sown  earlier  than  ever  before.  A  large  area 
was  seeded  to  timothy  last  fall,  and  the  land 
was  better  prepared  than  I  ever  saw  it. 
There  will  also  be  a  large  area  sown  to 
clover  and  timothy  the  coming  spring,  both 
with  oats  and  without  any  "nurse  crop." 
With  a  favorable  season  these  will  make 
good  pasturage  soon  after  midsummer,  but 
it  will  be  advisable  to  remember  the  value 
of  sweet-corn  and  to  plant  it  liberally.  I 
have  never  known  any  farmer  who  re- 
gretted that  he  had  planted  sweet-corn  for 
hog  or  milk-cow  feed. 

Sweet-Corn  Last  summer  the  pastures  be- 
gan to  fail  rapidly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  in  a  short  time  there  was 
no  grass.  Then  was  the  time  sweet-corn 
proved  a  blessing.  It  was  just  at  its  best, 
and  it  lasted  to  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
made  good,  rich,  succulent  feed  despite  the 
drought  and  heat.  From  the  time  sweet- 
corn  begins  to  ear  until  it  is  ripe  it  makes 
better  and  richer  pig  and  milk-cow  feed 
than  anything  else  that  can  be  grown,  not 
excepting  the  much-lauded  rape.  It  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  corn  is  high  in 
price,  and  will  be  too  high  for  pig  feed  until 
the  next  crop  is  well  on  toward  ripening.  If 
an  abundance  of  sweet-corn  is  grown  pigs 
can  be  carried  through  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  up  to  the  ripening  of  the  ear- 
liest corn  without  the  least  trouble.  When 
grass  begins  to  fail  along  in  midsummer  the 
usual  practice  is  to  begin  feeding  more  corn 
in  order  to  keep  the  pigs  moving  toward 
pork.  Sweet-corn  can  be  made,  when  de- 
sired, to  take  the  place  of  old  corn  to  a 
great  extent,  and  nothing  will  be  lost  by 
the  substitution. 

I  would  plant  two  varieties  of  sweet-corn, 
one  early  and  one  late.  One  of  the  best 
early  varieties  for  feed  is  Crosby's  Early. 
It  is  an  old,  well-known  variety,  and  seed 
can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  best 
late  is  the  old  Evergreen,  and  I  would  plant 
three  or  four  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  the 
earlier  kind.  Crosby's  may  be  planted  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  the  hills  two  feet 
apart,  but  Evergreen  should  have  more  room, 
because  it  is  much  taller,  on  rich  soil  reach- 
ing the  size  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  dent 
corn.  The  planting  should  not  be  done  un- 
til the  soil  is  fairly  warm  and  will  work 
nicely.  Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  too 
early,  or  while  the  soil  is  cold,  but  much  is 
lost,  because  the  corn  will  not  start  ,  well 
nor  grow  well.  To  get  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth  we  must  have  a  vigorous  start  and  a 
strong  plant.  As  with  dent  corn  the  land 
should  be  harrowed  repeatedly  until  the 
plants  appear,  first  with  the  harrow-teeth 
perpendicular,  then  as  the  grain  sprouts 
slant  them  backward  so  they  will  not  cut 
in  too  deep.  If  the  soil  between  the  rows  is 
kept  stirred  and  not  allowed  to  bake  the 
land  can  be  plowed  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
cut  off  and  again  planted  to  Evergreen 
sweet-corn  for  a  fall  crop.  Or  it  may  be 
planted  with  cow-peas  or  sown  with  rye. 
Some  farmers  let  the  land  run  to  weeds 
when  the  corn  is  removed,  but  that  is  fool- 
ishness. If  the  soil  has  not  been  allowed  to 
bake  hard  another  crop  can  be  planted  and 
the  soil  kept  occupied  the  entire  season. 
The  plat  intended  for  this  early  forage  crop 
may  be  manured  any  time  before  spring 
opens,  or,  if  commercial  fertilizer  is  used 
it  may  be  applied  at  the  time  of  planting. 
The  soil  should  be  fairly  rich  to  begin  with, 
and  if  cow-peas  are  planted  on  it  after  the 
corn* is  cut,  and  turned  under  in  the  fall 
the  same  plat  may  be  used  for  this  very 
same  purpose  many  successive  years. 

Feed  Grundy. 


Wise  Man's 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRICS 

hare  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  They  can  be  had  in  any  desired  height.and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wacon.  The  Electric  Haudy 
VVas-on  Is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select- 
ed material— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  1000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as'it 
lasts  almost  forever.  Ourcatalog  deseribingthe  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96  QU1NCV,  ILLINOIS. 


Electric 


The  REIDHand 

Separator 

is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  sepa- 
rator made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 
Capacity  150  to  350  lbs  per* 
hour.   Prices  860  to  $100. 
Hand  separator  circular  i 
and  illustrated  catalogue^ 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COLNi;  NOSES 


I  Take  the  verdict  of  your  live  stock,  and  we  ven- 
ture that  it  Is  overwhelmingly' 
in  favor  of  ground  feed. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

I  will  make  more  feed  and  better  feed,  from  the  I 
same  amount  of  grain.  They  save  time,  money 
and  feed.  Numerous  kinds— both  sweep  and 
power.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  grains 
separate  or  mixed.  Send  for  catalog  50   before  | 

i  vou  buy.   We  mall  it  free. 

THE  F00S  MANFG.  CO..  Sprindield,  Ohio. 


the  ARRAS 

CREAM  | 

SEPARATOR 

The  leading  Cream  Separator,  be- 
cause milk  and  water  are  not  mixed. 
It  will  raise  your  cream  in  8  to  5 
hours.  Always  pure,  sweet  milk  for 
house  use  and  feed.  The  most  con- 
venient device  on  earth  for  handling 
your  milk,  summer  or  winter.  Be- 
ware of  imitations  and  infringe- 
ments, as  our  separator  is  fully 
patented.   Agents  Wanted. 

ARRAS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
 BLOTFTON,  OHIO 

SEE  THE  SEED  DROP. 

In  plain  sight  o£  the  operator. 
MATTHEWS— Improved  for  1902 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

Used  by  the  most  successful  gardeners. 
They  do  perfect  work.  Save  time  and 
'money.  Open  farrow,  drop^seed, 
[  cover  any  desired  depth,  also  marks 
|  next  row.  Latest  and  best  Cultivating 
Attachments.  Beat  material  throughout. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  describing  our  full  Una. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  35  Market  St.,  Boston. 

BARNES  "•LftEr4  Perfection 

SPRAYING  RUJVIP 

Simplest  and  most  substantial  Pump  in  the  world. 
Made  with  seamless  brass  tubing  without  threads  on 
either  end.    Easily  taken  apart  to  clean.    Does  the 
work  required  quickly  and  effectively — a  pump  that 
is  cheaper  in  the  "long  run."    Users  of  Spraying 
Pumps  would  have  none  other  after  trying  Barnes 
Perfection  Pump.    Send  for  free  circular  of  receipts  and 
other  valuable  information.    Send  $2.50  for  samples  and 
agency.    Wo  manufacture  Iron  Pumps  of  every  kind  for 
farm  use.  Address  The  Barnes  3Ifg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cored. 
Mew,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eare,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  213. 

FlemlnsBros.,  chemists, 
Union  StoctlardB,    Chicago,  111. 


IF  IT'S  A  BANNER" 

It's  the  Best  Root  Cutter, 

for  it's  the  only  one  which,  cuts  all 
kinds  of  roots  into  fine  palatable,  | 
non-chokeable  food,  taking-  out  all  i 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.  We  make  them  in 
sevensizesforhandand  power.They 
will  help  out  wonderfully  in  this  | 
season  of  short  feed.  "Write  for  free  I 
catalogue.    We  are  the  largest  root| 
cutter  makers  in  the  world. 

O.  E.  Thompson  A  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


25,000 


SEED 

AND 

PLAINT 


ORDERS 


I  am  giving  away  25,000  presents  (some  worth  g40.00) 
absolutely  free  with  orders,  ami  you  can  just  as  well 
have  one.  Entirely  new  plan  just  out;  will  please 
everybody.  Seed  Book  and  List  of  Presents  to 
select  from— FREE. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  25,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


mm  agues 

by  clearing thatstumpy  piece 
,©f  land.    THE  HERCULES 
^BStump  Poller  palls  any  stump 
  v Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Ortaiog  free.   Hercules  IMg.  Co.,  Dent.  0,  CenfervMe,  Iowa. 
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OUR  FARM 


Farm  Theory  and  Practice 

Cabe  of  Stable  Manttbe. — Compe- 
tent authorities  estimate  that  the 
annual  loss  of  fertility  on  American 
farms  resulting  from  the  careless 
handling  of  farm  manure  is  many  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  subject  insistently  in  late  years 
by  the  farm  papers  and  experiment  station 
bulletins.  What  is  the  matter,  anyway,  that 
conditions  favoring  loss  continue  on  so  many 
farms  ?  Do  the  owners  not  believe  manure 
is  valuable  when  first  produced,  and  that 
it  ii  convertible  into  good  cash  when  intel- 
ligently used  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  the 
soluble  portions  are  the  most  valuable,  and 
that  it  is  the  soluble  part  that  leaches  away 
when  it  gets  a  chance?  There  must  be 
reasons  for  the  neglect  one  observes  on  so 
many  farms,  and  I  am  puzzled  when  I  try  to 
account  for  the  slow  acceptance  of  the  best 
teaching  about  the  care  of  stable  manure. 

Whebe  Waste  is  Wobst.— It  is  not  big 
farm  incomes  that  cause  carelessness,  be- 
cause I  think  I  have  observed  as  much  of 
it  in  districts  that  did  not  have  a  profitable 
agriculture  as  in  the  more  prosperous 
regions.  On  mountain  dairy-farms  that  had 
to  use  Western  grain  largely  I  have  seen 
the  rich  manure  piled  under  the  eaves  of  the 
barns  and  losing  its  best  part  in  every  rain, 
while  the  dairymen  lamented  the  meager  net 
returns  from  milk  after  feed  bills  were  paid. 
On  land  naturally  stronger  and  adapted  to 
the  production  of  grain  for  market  I  have 
seen  all  the  liquid  manure  wasted,  and  the 
solid  manure  drenched  by  rains,  while  com- 
plaint was  constant  that  clover  no  longer 
grew  well  and  grain  yields  were  diminish- 
ing. A  considerable  percentage  of  farmers 
now  save  manure  carefully,  but  a  larger  per- 
centage continue  to  permit  waste,  and  the 
reasons  for  this  fact  interest  and  perplex  a 
careful  observer. 

Value  Not  Known.— The  value  of  good 
manure  is  not  realized  by  many.  There  are 
various  reasons  why  this  is  so.  They  may 
never  have  saved  the  liquid  part,  which  is 
about  one  half  in  value,  and  the  solid  part 
may  have  lost  part  of  its  strength  by  leach- 
ing or  heating.  If  so,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
do  not  believe  the  half  that  is  said  about  the 
plant-food  in  manure.  The  excrement  orig- 
inally contains  over  three  fourths  of  all  the 
soil-fertility  that  went  into  the  feed  when 
it  was  grown,  but  a  pile  of  leaohed,  solid 
manure  is  like  a  lot  of  tea-grounds  in  rela- 
tion to  original  strength.  It  does  not  give 
marked  returns  for  the  labor  of  spreading, 
and  hence  commercial  fertilizers  are  made 
the  chief  dependence. 

Another  cause  of  failure  to  appreciate 
manure  sufficiently  to  care  for  it  as  one 
would  care  for  any  other  valuable  farm  prod- 
uct is  the  poor  result  gotten  because  appli- 
cations are  not  made  wisely.  It  is  a  too 
common  custom  to  dump  the  manure  un- 
evenly on  little  fields  near  the  barn,  often- 
times plowing  it  down  as  fast  as  spread.  It 
would  take  a  vast  amount  of  commercial 
fertilizer  to  give  marked  results  if  applied 
in  this  way.  Evenness  in  application  is  a 
point  to  be  watched,  and  manure  should 
remain  near  the  nurfaee  of  the  land  for  a 
considerable  time.  Its  soluble  part  tends 
to  go  down.  More  than  this,  if  the  supply 
of  manure  is  not  unusually  big,  it  should  be 
used  so  far  as  is  neoessary  to  make  a  growth 
of  some  kind  of  sod  that  will  finally  be 
plowed  down.  On  thin  land  a  light  and  even 
dressing  of  manure  may  save  a  stand  of 
clover,  and  it  will  always  strengthen  it, 
giving  good  returns  finally  from  the  manure 
used  in  this  way. 

Method  of  Saving.— But  when  the  value 
of  all  manure  is  appreciated,  and  when  the 
most  profitable  way  of  using  it  is  known, 
there  are  doubts  about  ability  to  prevent 
loss,  and  herein  is  cause  of  some  careless- 
ness. The  question  continually  comes  up, 
"Does  not  manure  lose  either  when  left  un- 
der a  roof  or  in  a  pit  outside  or  when  spread 
on  fields  fast  as  made  during  the  winter  f" 
It  is  true  that  it  may  lose  under  any  of  these 
conditions,  but  the  loss  is  not  necessarily 
great.  The  manure-shed  is  all  right  for 
stable  manure,  but  the  treatment  must  be 
controlled  by  common  sense.  Loose  manure 
will  heat,  because  the  air  can  enter  it  freely, 
and  heating  manure  is  losing  ammonia 
rapidly.  The  manure  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  floor  and  tramped  tight  by 
stock.  That  exoludes  the  air.  More  than 
this,  ttare  Bast  be  §omt  meistare. 


Ordinarily,  where  cows  are  kept,  there 

will  be  moisture  enough.  If  not,  pour  water 
on  the  manure.  In  this  way  one  need  not 
have  fear  of  serious  loss. 

In  a  basin  with  a  tight  clay  bottom  long 
manure  may  be  kept  out  of  doors  without 
serious  loss,  probably,  if  the  basin  is  never 
flooded  by  heavy  rains  so  that  an  excess  of 
water  runs  off,  taking  the  best  fertility  with 
it.  But  many  pits  in  barn-yards  do  let  the 
fertility  escape. 

The  usual  advice  is  to  spread  fast  as  made. 
Two  objections  are  urged— the  ground  is 
often  too  soft  for  the  wagon  or  too  icy  for 
safe  spreading,  or  the  manure  is  wanted  for 
a  special  purpose  later  in  the  year. 

Spreading-  as  Made. — I  do  not  fear  to 
say  that  far  more  is  now  lost  in  manure- 
yards  than  ever  lost  by  spreading  on  frozen 
ground,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  sometimes  roofed  with  ice  so 
that  a  dashing  rain  removes  everything 
lying  on  the  ice.  The  man  who  spreads 
direct  from  the  stables  takes  a  risk  at  such  a 
time,  but  his  risk  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
man  who  piles  manure  in  an  open  barn-yard 
on  sloping  land.  The  soil  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  manure,  and  hooks  on  to  it 
tightly  if  it  gets  a  chance.  The  most  of  the 
year  the  soil  can  get  hold  of  the  soluble  part 
of  manure  that  has  been  spread.  But  some- 
times the  ground  is  too  soft  for  a  team,  and 
there  is  often  good  reason  for  wanting  the 
manure  for  special  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  Scheme  That  Wobks.— The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  determine  that  all  unnecessary 
waste  shall  stop.  The  liquid  manure  must 
be  saved.  The  manure  must  not  be  piled  in  a 
sloping  barn-yard.  Tight  stable  floors  with 
plenty  of  absorbents  mean  a  valuable 
product.  When  it  can  be  drawn  direct  to 
the  field  to  thicken  a  sod,  or  be  taken  up  and 
held  by  the  soil,  the  loss  is  almost  nothing, 
so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  the  safe  way.  But 
when  there  is  ice,  or  when  for  any  other 
reason  it  is  not  desirable  to  draw  out  the 
manure  fast  as  made,  it  should  be  stored 
safely  as  possible.  A  cheap  shed  is  best, 
and  the  manure  must  be  packed  tightly  by 
the  tramping  of  animals,  and  the  mass  must 
be  kept  reasonably  moist.  The  applications 
to  the  land  should  be  even  as  possible,  and 
made  first  of  all  to  insure  growth  of  clover 
and  grass,  if  this  be  necessary. 

The  best  care  and  the  wisest  use  of  farm 
manures  call  for  skill.  In  limited  sections 
of  our  country  the  manure  gets  the  best 
attention,  and  every  year  we  are  waking  up 
more  and  more  in  this  respect,  but  the 
European  farmer  yet  remains  far  in  advance 
of  the  majority  of  American  farmers  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  home-made  supply  of 
plant-food.  David. 

a 

Potato  Culture 

A  correspondent  writes,  inquiring 
what  we  consider  the  most  important 
essentials  in  late  potato  culture  aside 
from  the  selection  of  seed,  which  he 
apparently  considers  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  preference,  or  the  suita- 
bility of  certain  varieties  as  regards 
market  demands  and  adaptability  to 
location,  and  bars,  also,  the  selection  of 
particular  kinds  of  soil,  which  with 
him,  as  with  thousands  of  other  grow- 
ers, is  practically  arbitrary,  having  but 
one  general  class  of  soil  on  his  farm. 

Omitting  the  consideration  of  natural 
conditions  that  cannot  be  controlled, 
such  as  rainfall,  atmospheric  and  gen- 
eral weather  conditions,  and  referring 
only  to  essentials  that  may  be  provided 
by  the  grower,  it  remains  then  that 
adequate  feeding  with  suitable  forms  of 
plant-food  and  a  thorough,  careful  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato-field  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  profitable  culture. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  the  re- 
quired plant-food  may  be  secured  to  the 
crop  by  proper  cultivation  to  cause  the 
soil  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  its  natural 
stores.  It  has  been  found  that  the  sup- 
ply of  fertility  adequate  for  this  or  any 
other  crop  exists  in  the  average  soil  in 
ample  quantities  to  last  for  centuries. 
But  this  material  is  not  in  a  form  avail- 
able for  the  immediate  uses  of  the 
plant,  and  is  therefore  not  a  plant-food 
in  fact,  but  a  potential  or  undeveloped 
fertility.  The  object  and  efforts  of  the 
cultivator  should  be  to  develop  this 
locked-up  fertility  into  an  available 
form  of  plant-food. 

Different  yields  effected  by  means  of 
culture  only  is  quite  frequently  ev- 
idenced when  two  farmers  crop-adjoin- 
ing fields  in  virtually  the  same  state  of 
fertility  without  manuring  where  any 
decided  variance  in  the  yield  of  the 


respective  crops  must  essentially  be  the 

direct  result  of  different  methods  of 
cultivation.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
noted  that  this  difference  was  that  be- 
tween total  failure  and  profitable  suc- 
cess as  a  result  of  different  culture. 

Observing  the  methods  employed  by 
Nature  in  developing  this  potential  fer- 
tility into  active  plant-food,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  simple  process  of  disintegration 
of  the  soil  to  permit  the  exposure  of 
greatly  increased  surfaces  to  the  action 
of  atmospheric  influences,  which  assists 
in  producing  the  change  from  unavail- 
able to  available  forms.  It  is  well, 
then,  to  -follow  up  this  scheme  of 
Nature  by  assisting  in  this  liberating 
operation,  which  is  accomplished  by 
natural  forces,  but  very  slowly,  as  sub- 
stantially the  same  effects  are  secured 
by  a  very  thorough  cultivation  in  re- 
leasing this  latent  plant-food. 

To  the  greatest  number  of  growers, 
the  general  farmer  or  those  not  having 
access  to  ample  supplies  of  natural 
manures,  and  who  for  some  reason  do 
not  use  commercial  fertilizers,  the 
matter  of  cultivation — thorough,  intel- 
ligent, regular,  frequent  cultivation — 
must  certainly  be  considered  one  of  the 
main  essentials  to  successful  potato- 
growing,  since  in  addition  to  the 
aeration  of  the  soil  necessary  to  pro- 
mote root  growth  it  provides,  inciden- 
tally, a  large  amount  of  plant-food. 

Cultivation  should  begin  soon  after 
planting,  using  such  light  tools  as  are 
at  hand  to  keep  the  surface-soil  per- 
fectly loose;  and  if  rows  have  been 
ridged  in  planting  go  the  cross  way  two 
or  three  times  with  a  heavy  harrow  to 
smooth  off  the  field  before  the  sprouts 
are  even  with  the  average  surface-level, 
afterward  using  the  weeder  or  light 
diamond-tooth  harrow  with  teeth 
slanted  toward  the  rear  to  prevent  tear- 
ing out  the  plant.  The  horse  hoe  or 
cultivator  should  be  started  just  as 
soon  as  the  rows  can  be  followed,  stir- 
ring up  the  soil  as  deeply  as  practical, 
holding  the  cultivator  as  close  to  the 
row  as  is  possible  without  actually  up- 
rooting the  plant.  We  repeat  this 
deep,  close  cultivation  at  intervals  of 
from  three  to  four  days  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  allowing  the  cultivator- 
teeth  to  run  more  shallow  and  further 
from  the  plant  at  each  cultivation 
thereafter,  continually  keeping  the  sur- 
face-soil loosened  and  well  aired  if  the 
ground  is  kept  wet  from  rains,  or  main- 
taining a  perfect  dust  mulch  to  retain 
moisture  if  dry. 

Incidental  with  our  cultivation  of  the 
crop  we  have  generally  found  it  very 
profitable  to  stir  into  the  soil  on  each 
side  of  the  rows  during  the  time  that 
the  vines  are  making  their  rankest 
growth  some  form  of  plant-food  that  is 
soluble  and  immediately  available  for 
the  use  of  the  feeding  roots.  Where 
the  appearance  of  the  field  indicates  the 
need  of  a  complete  manure  we  apply 
from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred 
pounds  of  a  strictly  high-grade  com- 
plete potato-manure  containing  the 
three  elements  in  soluble  forms. 

The  leaf  and  vine  have  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  tuber.  The 
starch  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
sunlight  on,  and  is  fed  to  the  tuber 
through,  the  leaf,  and  to  secure  the  best 
results  the  vine  must  be  kept  in  a 
steady,  rapid  growth  and  the  leaf  in  a 
healthy  condition  during  the  heaviest 
vine  formation,  and  every  factor  that 
has  any  influence  upon  such  growth 
should  be  given  the  grower's  attention. 

Bordeaux  spraying  should  not  be 
neglected  where  blight  is  prevalent,  nor 
the  application  delayed  until  too  late 
to  intercept  any  ill  effects  that  will 
certainly  result  from  even  the  lightest 
attack  of  this  disease,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potato  tuber  is  unfavorably 
affected  to  the  extent  of  the  impair- 
ment of  vitality  produced  by  all  types 
of  leaf-blight,  the  injury  to  the  vine  by 
the  potato-beetle,  or  any  check  caused 
by  lack  of  cultivation,  moisture  or  avail- 
able plant-food  at  any.  period  during 
the  season. 

The  potato-beetle  may  be  effectually 
held  in  check  by  adding  some  insecti- 
cide to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  when 
spraying  with  this  fungicide,  or  applied 
separately.  In  any  event  do  not  allow 
the  bugs  to  seriously  damage  the 
leaves  before  applying  some  efficacious 
remedy.  Begin  early — beforehand  ap- 
plications are  the  only  positive  guar- 
antee against  failure  in  dealing-  with 
the   potato-bug;    eleventh-hour  labor 
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MONEY  IN  GOOD 
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,  My  elegant  new  book  for  Seed 
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seed  information.  Tells  about  my 
'  famous  varieties  of  Money-Making 
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the  best  growing  Varietp  on  earth 
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SEED  POTATOES 

$1.75  a  Barrel  and  up. 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  alway§  the  but. 

30 best  varieties.  Blight  proof,  enormous 
ylelders.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices.  Sold 
In  any  quantity,  one  pound  to  a  car  load.  100 
page  Catalogue  FREE  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co., ««. 
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Largest  growers  In  America  of  Vege- 
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"Don't  let  another  season  pass  without  planting 
TICK'S  SEEDS.    The  highest  quality  seeds  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.  Vick's  Seeds  are  the  most  profita- 
ble because  the  most  productive. 

VICK'S 
Farmer's  Handbook 

A.  complete,  reliable  and  valuable  reference  book, 
which  tells  all  about  the  culture  and  care  of  crops,  prep- 
aration of  land,  fertilizing  and  spraying  for  fungus  and 
■  insects,  etc.— a  25c  book,  will  he  senttoyou  for  10c if  I 
1  you  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  with  it,  free,  I 
VICK'S  Garden  and  Floral  Guide,  splendidly  ' 
Illustrated  and  fall  of  information  that  will  help  yon, 
whether  you  plant  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS, 
Box  1585  .  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  TOMAT 
MAN? 

We  are  original  intr" 
dncers  of 

BEAUTY, 

STONE, 
ACME, 

PARAGON 
FAVORITE, 
PERFECTION, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Yon  ought  to  get  yonr  TOMATO  Seed,  at  least,  from  us. 
Try  it  once— just  once  is  all  we  ask. 

Oar  SEED  ANNUAL,  104  pases.  FREE 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  120,  Columbus,  Ohio 


This  Tomato  Has  Blade  Cs  Famous 
the  World  Over. 


Dollars 

BUYS 

DELIVERED, 

An  800  Lb. 
GOOD  SCALE, 

On  Wheels. 

PLATFORM  18  X  2  5  IN 

Cast  Steel  pivots,  carefully 
tempered.  Accurate,  durable, 
well  finished.  Olhersixesand 

| WAGON     SCALES  sam, 

ratio.  For  circulars,  address, 

JONES 

OS  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
BOX  23. 


SOUND 

Vegetable  Flower  ind  Field 

All  Tested, 
Sure  to  Grow. 

.and  give  perfect  satisfaction.   Thousands  of  plant, 
ers  testify  to  their  merit. 


O  Packets  for  10  ctsT* 

As  an  i  nducement  for  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  ^ 
try  our  seeds  we  will  send  five  packets,  our  selectJon.l 
also  catalogue  and  a  certificate  worth  25  cents,  all  fori 
10  cents.  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees.  ■ 
Potatoes.  «*tc,  free.  Don't  miss  it;  write  to-day. 

FORD  SEED  CO., 

E  Ravenna,  0. 


Tour  money  back  if 
you  want  It. 


SEEDS.! 


FORREST  SEED  CO. 


Send  a  postal  card 
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and  see  the  induce- 
ments we  offer  to 
have  you  use  our  Seeds.  This  beautiful 
hand  engraved,  satin  finish,  Quadruple 
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lota  of  other  beaatif u  1  premiiimB  given 
to  users  of  oar  Seeds.  Premiums  for 
large  or  ■mall  orders.  Set  da  warranted. 

26  MAIN  ST.,  CORTLAND.  N.  V. 


"ALL  RIGHT"  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders  are  sold  on  40  Days' 
Free  Trial.  It's  because  they  are  all 
right. that  we  send  them  on  trial.  Catalog 
free.(Weatern  orders  shipped  froroDesMoineR,Ia.) 

Cllj  Pbslps  lacb.  Co. .Station  23.C taclnnati.O. 
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and  expense  with  either  the  beetle  or 
blight  might  better  be  reserved  and 
employed  in  some  more  practical  work. 
We  have  never  yet  failed  in  preventing 
any  material  loss,  in  either  quantity  or 
quality,  from  either  of  the  above  causes 
where  proper  remedies  were  applied 
promptly  and  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Moisture  may  not  often  be  practically 
supplied  artificially,  but  the  greater 
amount  of  water  received  by  the  soil 
may  be  conserved  by  proper  cultivation 
to  provide  a  surface  mulch  that  will 
retain  moisture  by  arresting  evapora- 
tion from  the  lower  soil  surrounding 
the  root  system.  The  injurious  effects 
of  a  drought  may  be  materially  lessened 
and  the  vines  safely  tided  over  the 
danger  period  by  the  timely  application 
of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  an  acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  stirred  into  the  soil  on  each  side 
of  the  row,  as  soon  as  the  vines  appear 
affected  by  such  conditions.  This  salt 
being  readily  dissolved  by  very  little 
moisture,  and  even  by  the  slight  damp- 
ening of  the  surface-soil  by  an  ordinary 
fall  of  dew  over  night— being  a  mois- 
ture-gatherer naturally — is  immediately 
available  to  the  root  and  is  easily 
assimilated  by  the  plant,  acting  as  a 
direct  stimulant  in  producing  a  succu- 
lent growth  of  vine  that  is  quickly 
noticeable  in  the  darkening  green  of 
the  foliage.  These  applications  should 
be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  field  indicates  the 
necessity  of  such  fertilization.  We  do 
not  ordinarily  practice  ridging  of  the 
row  in  finally  laying  by  the  crop,  but 
always  leave  a  decided  furrow  in  the 
center  between  the  rows,  as  we  find 
that  this  serves  the  purpose  of  draining 
all  the  surface-water  from  the  soil  im- 
mediately over  the  row,  protecting  the 
tubers  from  late  rotting,  as  well  as 
reserving  the  excess  of  waterfall  to  set- 
tle gradually  into  the  soil  later. 

It  is  well  to  add  in  conclusion  that 
profitable  production  is  largely  contin- 
gent upon  cost  of  digging,  handling  and 
marketing  a  crop  after  being  success- 
fully grown.  The  markets  and  the 
conveniences  of  marketing  should  be 
taken  largely  into  consideration  before 
the  crop  is  planted.  The  less  handling 
that  is  made  necessary,  the  better,  both 
as  regards  expense  and  keeping  condi- 
tion. The  digging  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  cost  by  the  use  of  the 
horse-power  digger,  and  every  grower 
of  two  acres  or  more  should  own  ami 
use  one  of  the  various  makes  that  he  may 
find  best  adapted  to  his  needs.    K.  M.  W. 


Cuban  Agriculture — Sugar  and  Tobacco 

[continued  from  page  1] 
required.  There  are  some  instances  where 
capital  to  the  amount  of  two  million  dollars 
is  invested  in  a  single  holding.  On  these 
larger  plantations  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments for  the  culture  of  the  crop  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  product  have  been  intro- 
duced. Many  miles  of  railroad  have  been 
built  to  carry  the  cane  to  the  mills,  the  most 
improved  furnaces  and  clarifiers  have  been 
'  constructed  and  every  arrangement  made  to 
handle  the  crop  quickly  and  advantageously. 

From  three  to  five  hundred  employees  are 
maintained  on  one  of  these  large  plantations 
during  the  busy  season,  which  lasts  from 
December  to  June.  The  help  consists  prin- 
cipally of  negroes,  which  class,  as  a  rule, 
furnishes  the  most  constant  and  reliable 
labor.  The  women  work  with  the  men  and 
get  the  same  wages.  This  arrangement  is 
desirable  for  the  reason  that  the  women  can 
do  as  much  as  the  men  and  they  watch  their 
husbands  and  keep  them  straight.  An  ex- 
perienced overseer  will  always  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  man  and  wife  over  any  other 
combination  when  he  has  the  choice.  Span- 
iards and  Asiatics  are  dangerous  in  the 
fields  on  account  of  their  constant  smoking. 
The  latter  class  has  to  be  watched  continually 
to  keep  them  from  shirking.  A  very  strict 
system  is  necessary  in  governing  this  class 
of  labor.  When  the  employees'  names  are 
put  on  the  company's  pay-roll,  quarters 
are  assigned  and  tools  and  eating  utensils 
issued  to  each  person.  These  articles  are 
charged  to  the  laborer  and  credited  when 
returned.  Gambling  or  smoking  in  the  fields 
are  considered  sufficient  causes  for  instant 
dismissal.  Salaries  are  paid  daily.  Med- 
icine, consisting  chiefly  of  quinine,  is  fur- 
nished free  to  sick  employees.  The  rising- 
bell  sounds  daily  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  After  coffee  is  served  the  hands 
go  to  the  fields.  They  come  in  for  breakfast 
at  eleven  o'clock  and  rest  until  one.  At  six 
o'clock  they  come  to  dinner  and  at  eight  the 


bell  sounds  for  silence.  An  overseer  is 
always  popular  who  will  make  occasional 
exceptions  to  the  silence  rule  and  allow  the 
negroes  to  sing  and  dance  in  their  quarters 
after  the  usual  hour.  During  the  day  sen- 
tinels are  posted  on  the  mills  to  watch  for 
cane-fires,  and  armed  guards  patrol  the  prop- 
erty at  night. 

The  largest  crop  of  sugar  the  island  has 
produced  amounted  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons,  which  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket for  eighty  million  dollars.  The  price 
the  Cuban  planters  receive  for  their  cane 
depends  upon  the  market  the  manufacturers 
get  for'  the  sugar,  and  this  in  turn  is  gov- 
erned by  the  quantity  and  quality  raised  by 
the  other  sugar-producing  countries.  The 
greatest  factor  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the 
world  is  Germany.  She  produces  the  great- 
est amount  and  regulates  the  price  for  all. 
The  New  York  buyer  gives  for  the  Cuban 
product  the  equivalent  of  what  it  costs  him 
to  get  the  same  quality  in  Germany.  Conse- 
quently the  island  planter  has  the  advantage 
of  his  German  competitor,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  ship  far  and  his  freight  is  cheap. 

Cuba's  future  as  a  sugar-producing  coun- 
try depends  solely  upon  what  kind  of  a  mar- 
ket is  afforded  her  in  the  United  States. 
Her  resources  for  the  production  of  the 
staple  are  very  great.  The  largest  crop  she 
has  yet  produced  was  raised  upon  one  four- 
teenth the  area  available  for  its  culture.  If 
her  product  is  allowed  to  come  into  the 
States  free,  along  with  that  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii,  all  her  sugar  lands  will  soon  be 
under  cultivation  and  she  will  lead  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  duty  is  im- 
posed on  her  product,  while  that  of  the  other 
countries  continues  to  come  in  free,  she  can- 
not meet  the  competition  and  the  greater 
portion  of  her  fertile  cane  lands  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  put  to  other  uses. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  dates 
back  hundreds  of  years.  When  the  island 
was  discovered,  the  natives  were  found  en- 
gaged in  its  culture  and  addicted  to  its  use. 
For  many  years  the  industry  was  conducted 
as  a  crown  monopoly.  After  it  was  released 
a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  each  crop  was  col- 
lected by  the  crown.  The  business  has  al- 
ways suffered  the  restrictions  of  heavy  tax- 
ation. The  value  of  the  crop  some  years 
runs  as  high  as  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
Nearly  half  of  each  season's  crop  is  retained 
for  home  consumption.  The  Cuban  is  a 
constant  smoker.  The  culture  of  tobacco  in 
Cuba  varies  somewhat  from  the  practices  in 
vogue  in  the  States.  Instead  of  sowing  the 
seed  in  prepared  beds,  the  Cuban  planter 
prefers  virgin  soil.  High  ground  is  always 
used  for  the  first  planting  if  available,  the 
altitude  being  advantageous  to  the  first 
growth  of  the  young  plants.  After  a  growth 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  has  been  made,  the 
transplanting  to  the  prepared  ground  takes 
place.  Cuban  tobacco  cannot  stand  too  much 
heat  and  for  this  reason  nearly  all  the  fields 
where  it  is  grown  are  well  shaded  with  fruit- 
trees.  On  every  plantation  can  be  seen  large 
tanks  which  are  utilized  to  hold  the  rain- 
water, so  that  in  time  of  drought  the  crop 
need  not  suffer.  No  modern  methods  of 
irrigation  have  been  introduced  and  the 
watering  is  all  done  by  hand.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  rainfall  the  crop  is  watered  about 
every  ten  days.  The  same  seed  is  used 
everywhere  throughout  the  island,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  product  of  the 
different  sections  being  due  to  the  varying 
strength  of  the  soil  and  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  crop.  Cuban  tobacco 
supplies  the  best  cigar  trade  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  largest  factories  in  Havana  de- 
vote their  entire  output  to  filling  orders  for 
the  royalty  of  Europe  and  the  magnates  of 
America.      \  ^ 

Seed-corn 

A  number  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  farm- 
ers, readers  of  "Wallaces'  Farmer," 
have  written  to  me  in  regard  to  using 
two-year-old  seed-corn  this  next  spring. 
As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  old 
seed-corn.  Such  seed  does  not  usually 
produce  as  thrifty  and  vigorous  plants 
as  new  seed.  If  the  ears  of  corn  were 
not  fully  mature,  or  thoroughly  dried 
out  when  harvested,  the  chances  are 
that  the  freezing  temperature  will  in- 
jure the  vitality  of  the  seed. 

Seed-corn  that  was  fully  mature  when 
harvested,  and  stored  in  a  safe  place 
where  it  thoroughly  dried  out,  will 
likely  grow  even  after  several  years. 
In  some  cases  good  corn  has  been  har- 
vested from  three  or  four  year  old  seed 
when  it  has  been  kept  under  the  best 
conditions.  No  comparison  between 
the  yield  of  such  seed-corn  and  new 
seed-corn  has  been  made,  but  it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  old  seed-corn 
is  not  as  good  as  new  seed.    If  two- 


year-old  seed-corn  is  known  to  have 
been  harvested  and  stored  under  the 
best  conditions  it  might  be  advisable  to 
use  it  if  good  new  seed-corn  cannot  be 
secured.  However,  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  successful  corn-growers  is 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  get  new  seed. 

Another  frequent  question  is  whether 
the  seed  which  was  not  fully  filled 
out  last  summer  on  account  of  the  hot 
winds  and  drought  is  safe  seed-corn. 
There  is  ho  question  but  that  this  seed 
is  not  as  good  as  the  corn  grown  under 
favorable  conditions  and  well  filled 
out.  However,  there  is  little  question 
but  that  if  good  ears  are  selected,  even 
if  they  are  not  filled  out,  that  such 
seed  will  produce  a  crop  next  season. 
If  the  poor  filling  out  of  the  tips  and 
butts  is  not  the  fault  of  the  variety, 
but  of  the  weather,  it  is  likely  that  if 
this  seed  is  planted  on  good  soil,  and  the 
season  is  favorable,  the  ends  of  the  ears 
will  fill  out.  If  the  season  is  unfavor- 
able it  is  likely  that  the  seed  hurt  by 
the  hot  winds  last  season  will  riot 
produce  as  good  results  as  corn  grown 
form  well-filled-out  seed.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  experienced  corn-grow- 
ers that  if  the  drought  and  hot  winds 
have  injured  the  ears  of  corn  that  such 
seed  should  not  be  planted. 

Ira  every  case  the  vitality  of  the  seed- 
corn  should  be  thoroughly  tested.  The 
vitality  'can  be  easily  and  practically 
tested  at  this  time.  Fill  a  box  or  or- 
dinary china  dinner-plate  with  fine 
sarid.  Thoroughly  moisten  this  sand. 
Take  three  kernels  out  of  every  ear — 
one  from  near  the  tip,  one  from  near 
the  middle,  and  the  third  from  near  the 
butt  of  the  ear.  Place  one  hundred 
kernels  point  down  in  the  sand  in  every 
plate,  and  turn  a  second  slightly  smaller 
plate  over  the  first,  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  Set 
in  a  warm  place,  and  keep  the  sand 
moist.  Examine  every  day,  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  of  kernels  that 
germinate  in  the  following  form : 

Date   

Name  of  variety  

Name  of  tester  

Number  of  seed  


Date 

K 

t> 
H 
<i 

s 

H 
H 

Number  of  Ker- 
nels Germi-. 

NATED 

Per  Cent  Ger- 
minated 

In  seven  days  ninety-seven  per  cent 
should  have  germinated.  If  less  than 
this  per  cent  sprout  it  shows,  weak 
vitality.  However,  to  find  the  rotten 
kernels  the  ears  should  first  be  nubbed, 
then  shelled  by  hand.  In  the  ears  of 
corn  with  deep  indentation  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  by  looking  over  the  ear 
any  rotted  kernels;  when  the  ears  are 
shelled  by  hand  every  kernel  can  be 
seen,  and  all  injured  kernels  discarded. 
— A.  D.  Shamel,  in  Wallaces'  Farmer. 


Eight  is  right  in  all  simplicity,  and 
either  the  teachings  of  the  great 
prophets  are  false  or  they  are  to  be 
reckoned  with  daily  in  all  the  common 
affairs  of  human  life  upon  the  earth. — 
W.  J.  Jupp. 

Correspondence 

From  Washington.— The  Puget  Sound 
country  Is  especially  adapted  in  many  re- 
spects to  dairying  and  stock-raising.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  equable,  the  soil  rich  and 
land  cheap.  Being  surrounded  by  mountains 
there  is  an  abundance  of  running  water, 
thousands  of  streams  pouring  their  cold  cur- 
rents down  from  the  snow-capped  summits. 
Clover  and  other  grasses  grow  spontaneously 
wherever  the  sun  strikes  the  ground.  The  cost 
of  clearing  away  the  timber  averages  rather 
high,  but  the  cultivated  crops  correspond  in 
luxuriance  to  the  original  timber  crop.  Hay 
produces  three  to  four  tons  to  the  acre  and 
grain  and  vegetables  in  proportion.  The  large 
and  constantly  increasing  non-productive  class 
in  the  shingle-mills,  logging-camps,  mines  and 
fisheries  furnish  a  profitable  home  market  for 
farm  products.  The  writer  has  lived  in  north- 
western Washington  for  seventeen  years  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  has  been  inter- 
ested in  farming  and  stock-raising.  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  this  region  especially  for 
stock-raising.  A.  L.  S. 

Lynden,  Washington. 


An 

Entering 
Wedge 


Give  us  a  few 
samples  on  every 
route,  rather  than  the 
full  equipment  of  a  part 
of  them.  That  insures 
us  steady  work  replacing  the  light- 
weight boxes  as  they  fade  away. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


M BULBS 
25  Cents. 


'  "Will  grow  in  the  5 
^houBeoroutof  doora 
Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Fuchsias, 
Oxalis,  Jonquils, 
Daffodils,  Dewey 
liily.TuberoBes.Gla- 
diolus[ChineBeLily, 
Begonia,  Gloxinia, 
LifieB  of  the  Valley 
— all  postpaid,  25c. la  stamps,  or  coin.  A 
a  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FKEE  a  giant  collection  of  flower  seeds— over  200  Yarietien, 
Address  ffiillalde  STursery,  feomerville,  BEasg, 


The  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever 
used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the  water 
with  the  milk  or  require  power  to  operate 
it.  Every  farmer  makes  creamery  butter 
and  more  of  it.  It  has  double  the  cooling 
^  surface  of  that  of  any  separator  made. 
-  Ask  your  grocer  for  them  or  write  direct  to 

ED.  8.  CUSHMAN,  Sole  Manufacturer 
Agents  Wanted.  P.O.Box  lll,Centervllie,Ia. 


$26£°  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

|(with  top  $33.50)  of  very  superior 
QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY. 

[Entire  output  of  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer. We  mfr.  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,  Har- 
ness, guarantee  allgoods, 
ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COBIPETITXONand 
SAVE  DEALERS'  PROFIT. 
Money  baclciiiiQt  satisfied.  Bond  for  CATALOGUE  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
UNION  BUGGY  COJJPANY,    -206  Saginaw  Street*  Pontiac.  Mich. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  fret. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
487North  St., 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  you  much  ratber  own  a  farm  than  to 
rent  one!    Well,  if  y*>ii  will  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Driitin&  Machines 

and  go  to  work  drilling  wells,  in  about  two  good  sea- 
sonsyoa  can  make  money  enough  to  buy  a  farm 
"your own  and  be  independent  the  remainder 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  of  other  menhave 
done  this  and  why  not  you  !  A  t  any  rate  the 
proposition  is  worth  looking  into.  We  mail 
catalog,  price  list,  etc.,  free.   Ask  for  it. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  can  be  secured  from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.    Get  our  fre* 
illustrated  catalogue  before  buying* 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Glle.sd.  Ohio. 


SHE'D  ss^l 
SOWERS 

l^fl^SvP^  "  '   

Sow  all  kinds  of  grain' and  grass  seeds  1 
perfectly.    Save  %  of  seed  and  %  of  J 
labor.  25  years  the  standard  and  sent  1 
|  anywhere  on  trial.   Sow  to  earn  one  in  three  y 
hours  and  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
Champion  Seeder  Go.  Urbana,  Ind. 


Owners  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines 

avoid  expense  and  annoyance 
of  batteries  by  usinglnsteadan 

Aiito=Sparker 

Can  be  attached  to  any  engine, 
new  or  old.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue. 

Motsinger  Device  Co. 
24  Main  Street,  Pendleton.Ind. 

ORNAMENTAL  UWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. MADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churches, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parks. 

33  page  Catalog  free. 

COILED  SKPING  PENCE  CO. 
~~"  Box  408,      Winchester,  Ind. 


■  W3 


THE  SPRAMOTOR  . 

Awarded  Gold  MedalafcPan  American  Expos. 
Adopted  by  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
Australian  Govern ments.and1  Is  in  use  at  Exper- 
imental Collegeain  N".  Y.,  N.J.,  Del.,  Ohio,  I1L, 
la.,  Ontario,  Manitoba.  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
Erit.Coi.  Flratplace  oyer  elovenln  test  by  Brlt.Gov. 
Write  to-day  for  free  Book  oa  Fruit  Trco  diseases. 

SpramotorCo..  Buffalo,  W.Y.,  London.  Can. 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREflCHT 

and  Bend  4  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  #?.25 
With  Axles,  $9.85.  Rubber  Tire  Wheels,  15.00 
I  mfg.  wheels  %  to*  in.  tread,  Top  Bijgiea,  $28.75; 
Harness,  $3.60;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $5.50.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  to 
buy  vehicles  and  parts  direot.  Umbrella  Free  with 
W.  1\  BOOB,  420  E.  7th  St.,  CINCIHNATI,  OHIO. 


8N0  U  B  ATORStrial^Lowprice" 

J  simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 
'I       »NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO., New  Haven, Conn. 


TDSinC  DETDfil EHffi  Kills  San  Jose  ScaIe 

bKUDb   rGl  ifULCUlfl  Keeps  Flies  Off  Cattle 

Best  4&°  grav.  paraffin  base  (direct  from  wells). 
8c.  perjjal.,  f.o.b.   GRAVITY  OIL.  CO.,  OH  City,  Pa. 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

Peaches,  Peabs,  Apbicots.— A  reader 
(J.  S.  McF.)  of  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York,  asks  me  for  a  list  of  good 
peaches  to  give  a  succession  through- 
out the  season.  He  desires  also  a  list  of 
good  pears.  I  plead  ignorance  so  far  as 
the  peaches  are  concerned,  as  I  have  not 
grown  any  peaches  worth  mentioning  in 
a  dozen  years.  With  the  advent  of  the 
yellows  in  this  immediate  vicinity  began 
the  downfall  of  the  once  flourishing  peach 
Industry.  We  have  within  easy  walking 
distance  only  one  or  two  peach  orchards, 
and  even  in  these  one  tree  after  another 
is  succumbing  to  the  disease.  Yet  if  I 
were  situated  near  Lake  Ontario  in  this 
county,  or  on  any  slope  having  naturally 
drained  soil  of  more  or  less  sandy  char- 
acter, or  In  Chautauqua  County  near  Lake 
Erie,  I  believe  I  would  quickly  start  a  peach 
orchard.  In  such  locations,  with  high  culti- 
vation and  proper  feeding  with  potash,  good 
peach  crops  can  still  be  grown,  notwith- 
standing the  yellows,  rots,  leaf-curl  or  any 
\  other  disease.  In  these  favored  spots  the 
Crawfords  (both  early  and  late)  are  yet 
the  favorite  varieties  for  market  during  the 
main  peach  season.  We  used  to  grow  Alex- 
ander and  Amsden  for  first  early,  and  I 
believe  they  are  yet  of  value.  The  trees  are 
liable  to  overbear,  in  which  case  the  fruit  is 
small  and  inferior.  Vigorous  thinning  is 
necessary  for  all  very  early  peaches,  and  will 
give  good-sized  fruits  of  fairly  good  quality. 
Mountain  Eose  comes  next,  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Chair's  Choice  was  named 
by  Mr.  Hale  and  others,  during  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit- 
growers' Association,  as  one  of  the  very 
choicest  and  most  profitable  of  all  peaches. 
In  my  planting  I  would  depend  on  the  Craw- 
fords, Elberta,  Hill's  Chili  (which  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  in  bud)  and  Salway.  We  grow 
plenty  of  pears  around  here,  but  in  market 
operations  confine  ourselves  practically  to 
four  sorts— namely,  Bartlett,  Angouleme 
(Duchesse),Anjouand  Keiffer.  TheDuchesse 
Is  surely  and  rapidly  losing  ground.  Grow- 
ers now  have  no  courage  to  plant  it,  and  the 
older  orchards  are  gradually  running  out. 
The  demand  for  it  now  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  Being  grown  on  dwarf  stock,  it 
needs  highest  culture  to  give  fruit  that  it 
good  for  anything.  In  my  present  state  of 
mind  (and  with  the  present  outlook  for  sell* 
ing  this  pear)  I  would  rather  cut  down  trees 
than  plant  new  ones.  The  great  pear  of 
profit  in  this  pear  region,  with  canneries 
eager  to  buy  the  orop,  is  the  Bartlett.  For 
home  use  I  would  plant  a  Manning's  Eliz- 
abeth. The  fruit  of  this  pear  is  small,  but 
extremely  early  and  very  good.  The  tree 
a  regular  and  full  bearer.  Next  I  would  have 
a  Clapp's  Favorite,  which  also  bears  quite 
regularly  with  full  crops.  The  pear  is  of 
good  size,  beautiful  when  well  colored,  and 
quite  good  when  well  ripened.  It  should  be 
gathered  promptly  when  full  size  is  reached, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  rot  from  the  core. 
Next  comes  Bartlett.  This  is  the  mainstay 
for  canning,  is  a  good  pear  to  eat  out  of 
hand,  and  can  be  had  in  prime  condition  for 
a  month  or  more.  A  tree  each  of  Tyson 
and  Bostiezer  would  come  handy.  For  later 
we  might  want  an  Angouleme  (Duehesse), 
and  we  surely  want  a  Bosc,  also  a  Louise 
Bonne,  a  Boussook,  a  Buffum,  a  Flemish 
Beauty  and  possibly  a  Sheldon,  but  surely  a 
Seckel  or  two.  For  winter  we  want  a  Win- 
ter Nelis,  and  a  Josephine  de  Malines  and 
possibly  a  Lawrence  or  Clairgeau.  My 
favorite  for  early  winter  is  the  Anjou.  This 
ordinarily  ripens  in  November,  sometimes 
as  early  as  October,  but  can  easily  be  kept 
until  January.  My  way  of  managing  them 
is  by  gathering  carefully  and  promptly,  then 
putting  in  crates  or  baskets  in  a  cool  room 
or  shed,  then  wrapping  in  waxed  paper  and 
packing  in  oats  in  kegs  or  barrels.  If  stored 
in  a  cool  place  they  will  ripen  up  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  are  a  treat.  The 
same  correspondent  asks  about  apricots. 
The  fact  that  he  can  grow  them  successfully 
proves  the  advantages  of  his  location.  I 
know  of  but  one  large  tree  in  my  vicinity. 
This  seldom  bears  fruit.  When  it  does  bear 
the  fruit  is  not  of  best  quality. 

Greenfly  on  Melons.— A  Kansas 
reader  (E.  W.),  last  summer  asked  me, 
"What  will  keep  lice  from  killing  melons?" 
The  best  way  is  not  to  have  the  greenfly 
get  on  the  melon-plants.  A  thrifty,  growing 
vine  is  hardly  ever  attacked— at  least  in  my 
experience.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  to 
have  the  soil  extremely  rich  and  well 
worked.  If  the  greenflies  do  get  on  the 
plants  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  Is  by 


using  some  substance  that  will  kill  them 

by  contact.  The  remedies  usually  recom- 
mended are  kerosene  emulsion  or  strong 
tobacco  tea.  The  former  must  be  carefully 
made  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  plants. 
For  that  reason  in  similar  cases  I  prefer 
the  tobacco  tea.  But  whatever  we  use  the 
application  must  be  made  from  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf,  as  most  of  the  lice  are  feed- 
ing there.  We  must  have  a  tube  attached 
to  the  sprayer  (knapsack)  with  nozzle-end 
turned  up  so  that  this  end  can  be  held 
under  the  vines,  near  the  ground,  and  the 
spray  be  delivered  in  an  upward  direction. 
Greenflies  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
here  in  the  greenhouse,  on  egg-plants,  to- 
mato and  pepper  plants,  forced  cucumber- 
vines,  etc.  But  if  they  ever  get  numerous 
enough  to  do  serious  damage  it  is  our  own 
fault,  as  the  greenhouse  operator  is  sup- 
posed to  fumigate  by  burning  tobacco  stems 
at  least  once  or  twice  a  week  right  along. 

Growing  Spindling  Plants.— I  have 
often  been  asked  how  far  from  the  glass 
tomato,  cabbage  and  celery  plants  can  be 
grown  witji  safety— that  is,  without  danger 
of  their  growing  up  slim  and  spindling.  The 
usual  rule  for  hotbeds  is  to  have  the  soil 
come  very  close  to  the  sash-covering.  Surely 
this  rule  is  a  good  one.  We  often  see  hot- 
beds made  with  high  sides  all  around, 
resembling  deep  boxes,  the  soil  being  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  away  from  the  glass.  In 
such  beds  plants  will  surely  grow  spindling, 
not  because  the  glass  is  too  far  away  from 
the  soil,  but  on  account  of  the  dark  sides. 
Sunlight  should  have  a  chance  to  strike  the 
plants  directly  not  only  at  noon,  but  during 
the  morning  and  evening  as  well.  In  the 
greenhouse  I  prefer  the  lower  edge  of  the 
glass  of  sides  or  roof  to  come  down  to 
nearly  the  level  of  the  soil  surface  on  the 
benches,  although,  as  the  area  is  so  much 
wider  than  an  ordinary  hotbed,  the  plants 
(except  next  to  the  eaves  where  dark  side 
walls  run  up  much  above  the  bench-level) 
are  well  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  and  not 
liable  to  run  up  spindling  so  long  as  proper 
space  is  allowed  to  them.  We  can  raise  just 
as  nice  stocky  plants  as  anyone  could  wish 
in  the  center  of  the  greenhouse  where  the 
glass  is  five  or  more  feet  above  the  bench 
soil.  It  is  crowding  more  than  anything 
that  makes  cripples  and  weaklings. 

T.  Geeineb. 


and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GBEEN 

San  Jose  Scale 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  has 
made  some  interesting  studies  of  the"  San 
Jose  scale-insect,  the  results  of  which  are 
embodied  in  a  recent  bulletin,  which  shows 
that  it  is  liable  to  become  a  terrible  scourge 
and  requires  careful  management  to  hold  it 
in  check.  Buyers  of  nursery  stock  should 
see  to  it  that  stock  bought  is  not  infected. 
The  summary  of  the  results  in  this  bulletin 
is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  San  Jose  scale  appeared  and  caused 
much  destruction  of  fruit-trees  in  California 
twenty  years  ago.  China  is  probably  the 
country  of  its  origin. 

(2)  It  was  first  found  in  the  Eastern  states 
in  1893,  and  now  occurs  in  nearly  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  except,  perhaps,  the 
extreme  northern  ones. 

(3)  The  scale  was  brought  into  Connecticut 
on  nursery  stock  ten  years  ago,  but  not  dis- 
covered until  1895.  Seventy-eight  infested 
localities  had  been  found  up  to  July  1, 1901, 
when  the  Insect  Pest  Law  went  into  effect. 

(4)  The  station  began  the  work  of  inspect- 
ing nurseries  in  1897,  at  the  request  of  nur- 
serymen. ThiS  enabled  them  to  ship  stock 
into  other  states  where  inspection  laws 
existed.  Fifty  inspections  were  made  and 
thirty-nine  certificates  granted  under  this 
arrangement.  Twenty-five  other  states  had 
already  enaoted  inspection  laws. 

(5)  The  full-grown  female  scale  gives  birth 
to  living  young,  which  crawl  about  for  a 
short  time  and  then  settle  upon  the  bark. 
There  are  three  or  four  generations  each 
season.  They  feed  by  sucking  the  juices 
from  the  tree.  Each  female  may  produce  from 
less  than  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  young. 

(6)  The  scale  is  inconspicuous  and  is  sel- 
dom noticed  until  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is 
impaired,  at  which  time  the  bark  is  usually 
coated  with  a  roughish  gray  substance. 
The  reddish  discoloration  may  be  found 
around  each  individual.  Leaves  and  fruit 
are  also  attacked.  The  female  scale  is 
nearly  circular  in  outline,  while  the  male 
is  somewhat  elongated.  If  the  scale  is  lifted 
the  insect  proper  may  be  seen  underneath, 
by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  as  a  yellow  object. 


(7)  Common  fruit-trees  and  plants  of  the 
rose  family  are  usually  preferred  by  the  in- 
sect, but  it  is  liable  to  attack  almost  any 
variety  of  tree  or  plant  that  may  be  growing 
near  infested  trees. 

(8)  Though  the  young  scales  crawl  short 
distances,  they  are  usually  carried  from  one 
tree  to  another  by  other  insects,  or  upon  the 
feet  of  birds.  They  may  also  be  carried 
upon  fallen  leaves'  or  fruit. 

(9)  The  vitality  of  the  tree  is  gradually 
lessened  by  the  hordes  of  insects  sucking  its 
sap.  The  pest  is  seldom  noticed  until  some 
of  the  twigs  die.  Trees  have  been  killed  in 
four  years  in  Connecticut  by  the  scale. 

(10)  Spraying  the  trees  just  before  leaves 
appear  in  the  spring,  with  crude  oil,  or  with 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  oil  and 
water,  using  twenty  per  cent  kerosene,  is 
the  best  remedy  that  we  can  now  recommend 
for  large  orchard  trees. 

Whale-oil  soap  and  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  pounds  of  soap  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  sprayed  upon  the  dormant  trees,  is 
also  an  effective  treatment.  Growing  trees 
may  be  treated  with  fifteen  per  cent  ker- 
osene and  water,  or  whale-oil  soap  (one  pound 
in  five  gallons  of  water).  For  nursery  stock, 
fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  aoid  gas  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  treatment. 

Inquiries  Answered 
Book  on  Pruning;  ©rape-vines.— H.  K., 

Salem,  O.  The  best  treatise  on  the  pruning  of 
grape-vines  is  a  little  book,  entitled  "Grape 
Training,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  This  book  is  sold  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  of  New  York  City. 
As  a  general  book  on  the  grape,  including  train- 
ing, I  think  the  Bushberg  catalogue  is  best.  It 
is  published  by  Bush  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo., 
and  sold  at  one  dollar. 

Fungns  Disease.— L.  O.,  Fruitvale,  Cal.  I 
do  not  know  the  trouble  with  your  Loganberry 
leaves,  but  it  is  evidently  some  fungus  disease 
which  has  attacked  them.  I  think  that  probably 
the  best  treatment  for  them  would  be  to  spray 
the  foliage  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as  the 
disease  appears.  If  it  appears  every  year  try  to 
apply  it  before  it  shows.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a 
preventive  and  not  a  remedy,  so  the  foliage  should 
be  kept  covered  with  it  until  the  time  for  infection 
is  past. 

Transplanting;  Grape-vines. — B.  A.  8„ 

Spring  Hill,  Kan.  The  best  time  for  you  to  trans- 
plant your  grape-vines  would  be  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  will  work  well.  They  should 
be  trimmed  back  severely,  leaving  little  more 
than  a  stump  sufficient  to  reach  to  the  trellis,  if 
they  are  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  if  they  are  larger  than  this 
they  should  be  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If  these  vines  are  injured  on  one  side,  as  I  judge 
may  be  the  case  from  your  letter,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  cut  them  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground 
before  you  transplant  them,  but  I  would  also 
suggest  that  instead  of  transplanting  these  old 
vines  that  you  would  do  better  to  throw  them 
away  and  start  with  new  thrifty  vines  two  years 
old.  You  can  get  these  at  a  very  low  price  and 
they  will  give  you  much  better  success  than  you 
can  possibly  expect  from,  these  old  ones.  The 
chances  are  it  would  not  pay  you  to  bother  with 
vines  such  as  you  describe. 

Budding;  and  Trimming  Peace-trees. 
— W.  E.  K.,  Callery,  Pa.  Peach-trees  which  were 
budded  last  autumn  should  be  cut  back  in  the 
spring  about  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  In 
cutting  them  cut  about  four  inches  above  the  bud 
and  later  on,  after  the  buds  have  started  well,  cut 
the  stub  of  stocks  to  just  about  the  place  where 
the  bud  has  started.  Do  not  allow  any  shoots  to 
come  out  except  one  from  the  bud  which  has  been 
inserted.  Peach-trees  can  be  budded  in  the 
spring,  but  it  is  not  generally  so  successful  as 
summer  budding.  If  you  are  going  to  try  budding 
in  the  spring  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
scions  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  then 
keep  them  in  an  ice-house  until  the  bark  has 
started  on  the  trees,  in  the  spring.  Peach  seed- 
lings are  so  cheap  that  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  throw  away  those  that 
have  not  been  budded  successfully  when  they  are 
first  tried,  as  the  second  season  they  becomo  too 
large  to  work  to  advantage. 

Spraying  with  Kerosene.— J.  S.  M.,  Dun- 
gannon,  Ohio.  The  results  generally  obtained  by 
spraying  with  clear  kerosene  oil  have  not  been  as 
satisfactory  as  those  which  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  crude  petroleum.  The  former  Is 
much  more  expensive.  However,  I  have  used  it 
for  scale-insects  on  willows,  apple-trees  and  others 
to  good  advantage  in  a  small  way  and  without 
any  injury  to  the  tree.  This1,  too,  is  the  experience 
of  many  others,  but  occasionally  poor  results  fol- 
low its  use,  and  it  is  not  generally  so  successful  as 
crude  petroleum.  No  oil  will  take  the  place  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  oilis  used  as  an  insecticide 
and  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  fungicide.  I  have 
had  considerable  trouble  with  getting  satisfactory 
results  in  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  plum- 
trees  and  have  a  number  of  times  burned  the 
foliage.  This  is  also  the  general  experience  with 
peach  and  cherry  trees.  This  class  of  fruits  have 
quite  susceptible  foliage  and  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture should  be  very  weak.  It  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question  for  me  to  tell  you  within  the  limits 
of  an  article  of  this  kind  about  when  to  spray 
unless  I  knew  the  particular  object  of  the  spraying. 
If  you  wish  to  use  kerosene  for  the  scale-insects  I 
should  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  it 
on  a  bright,  dry  day  in  winter  or  very  early  in  the 
spring  when  the  tree  is  dormant. 


GREEN 


As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Miller 
Melon,  Cory  Corn,  All  Season's  Cabbage, 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  and  a  score  of  other 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I  offer  the  public 
head-quarter's  seed.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  i.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


RAPEw8! 

Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc* 

Will  be  worth  f  100  to  70a  to  read  what 
Salzer'i  catalog  laji  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

Till  positively  make  you  rich;  V2  toot 
of  hay  and  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  ao 
also  Bromus,  Peaoat,  Speltz  (400  bu. 
corn,  260  bo.  oata  per  acre),  etc.,  etc. 

Forth  Is  Notice  and  10c. 

we  mail  big  catalog  aud  10  Farm  Seed 
No  vel  lies ,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

For  16c  we  mail  150  kinds  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  and  catalog. 

J0HNA.5ALZER5EEPC0.^C« 


SECRETS  OF  FRUIT  CROWING. 

This  Is  a  new  book  with  about  150  photo-engrav- 
ings, printed  In  finest  style,  unlike  anything  ever 
published.  Prepared  at  great  expense.  The  illus- 
trations tell  more  about  fruit  growing  than  a  dozen 
books.  The  price  of  the  book  is  25c,  mit  we  mail  it 
for  10c,  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Our  fruit  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  free  with  this  publication.  Send 
10c  and  get  both.  Address  Green's  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Choicest 

V   FRUIT  AMD  ORNAMENTAL 

Oure  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Direct  deal  will  save  yon  money. 
Valuable  168-page.cataIogue  free.  Send  for  it  today 
and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  We 
mall  postpaid.  Seeds,  Plants.  Bulbs,  Roses, 
Small  Trees,  etc.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  18  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  151    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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m*m  good  tw— ^ 

rCHEAP  11 


I Best  in  the  World. 
None  so  lowtn  price.  Largest  illustrated  j 
seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 1 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  l| 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra  I 
packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE  I 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockfbrd,  Illlnola.J 


evergreens: 

LargeatstocklnArues. 
lea,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Sprue* 
and  Douglas  Sprue* 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forct  t  Trett, 
Tree  Sudt.  Etc 
B.  DOUGLAS'  SONS 
Waubegnn,  I1L  ' 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black- 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries.    Price  List  FREE. 
Send  30  stsmp  for  illustrated  deacriptiTc  eslalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  GO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  sorts,  Nursery  grown.,  for  wind- 
breaks, ornameDt  and  hedges.  Prepaid, 91 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogs 
and  Bargain  Sheet.    Local  AgenU  wasted. 

0.  HilUSDundee.lll. 


GUARANTEED 
Strawberries*  Currants,  Grape**,  Gooseber- 
ries, etc  *  1  grow  every  plant  I  sell  Strong, 
healthy,  well-rooted)  fresh duir  plant*.  Larg- 
est grower  In  country.  New  Catalog  mailed  free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 

1LMETREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grupe-. Small  *  runs  etc.  best  loot- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  moiled  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.   LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredonla,  If.  X. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Choicest  new  and  staple  varieties,  by  mail  or  express, 
guaranteed  to  arrive  In  perfect  condition.  Our  catalog 
is  authority  on  the  subject.  FREE,  write  for  it  to  day. 
M.  CIUWFORD  COMPANY,  Box  1012,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


PPLES       kinds.   Pears  CO  kinds.  FlumsSt 


kinds.  All  other  fruits  and  Tines. 
Best  trees  and  plants,  LOWEST  PRICES.  Estb.  1869. 
Msw  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

IIS,  k  MEET  IUUHI  U„  lu  tin,  Quill  Hi,  In  Ink. 
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CONDUCTED  BY 
RHJACOBS  hAmmONTON  N.J. 


The  Early  Chicks 

^reparations  for  spring  should  be 
made  now  for  the  hen  and  chickens 
when  they  come  off,  which  may  he  as 
early  as  next  month.  The  coops  should 
be  tight  except  on  one  side  or  front,  which 
should  have  upright  slats  or  bars  two  inches 
apart,  two  of  which  should  be  movable  to  put 
the  Vien  in.  Make  the  coop  without  bottom, 
keep  it  on  dry  ground,  or  some  other  dry 
place  and  move  often*or  it  will  become 
tainted.  Little  chicks  should  be  fed  reg- 
ularly and  each  shoukt  get  its  share.  Some 
persons  throw  ^own  great  lumps  of  dough 
and  the  old  hen  and  a  few  of  the  strongest 
chicks  get  all  while  those  that  need  it  most 
get  none.  Pinhead  oatmeal  and  millet-seed 
should  be  given  three  times  a  day  during 
the  first  few  days  after  hatching.  Milk, 
bread-crumbs,  corn-meal  dough  and  wheat 
screenings  may  be  given  during  the  first  two 
weeks.  Chicks  should  not  be  fed  more  than 
they  can  eat  up  clean;  "little  and.often"  is 
better  than  too  much.  They  should  have 
fresh  water  twice  a  day.  \  Do  not  let  the 
water  stand  in  troughs  or  other  vessels  until 
it  becomes  foul.  It  is  best  to  have  a  small 
stream  of  clear  running  water  in  the  poultry- 
yard  where  it  can  be  so  arranged.  Gravel 
and  sand  will  be  found  beneficial  in  the 
yard  for  the  chickens  to  pick  up.  After 
chickens  become  eight  or  ten  weeks  old  they 
do  not  require  much  attention,  as  they  can 
then  partially  assist  themselves,  but  they 
should  be  kept  growing  all  the  time  until 
disposed  of  or  have  attained  their  growth. 

** 

Hard  and  Soft  Foods 

Grains  should  be  scattered  over  the 
ground  far  and  wide  for  the  hens  to 
hunt  and  find  them,  as  the  feed-trough, 
so  far  as  the  feeding  of  grain  is  con- 
cerned, sometimes  does  more  harm  than 
good,  the  hens  not  being  induced  to 
work  if  they  can  walk  up  to  the  trough 
and  eat  whenever  they  wish;  but  when 
soft  food  is  given  it  should  always  be 
in  the  trough,  as  a  large  portion  will 
be  wasted  if  thrown  on  the  ground. 
The  waste  of  grain  when  ground  and 
moistened  is  very  large,  and  as  it  soon 
begins  to  ferment  if  the  season  is  warm 
it  assists  to  invite  disease  in  the  flock. 
As  soon  as  the  fowls  have  finished  their 
meal  the  food'  should  be  removed  and 
the  trough  cleaned.  It  is  always  better 
to  feed  but  once  a  day  in  summer,  as 
the  fowls  do  not  need  as  much  at  that 
season  as  in  winter,  and  the  feeding- 
places  should  be  cleaned  off  occasion- 
ally. Ducks  should  not  be  fed  at  the 
same  place  longer  than  a  week  before 
changing  to  a  new  location,  as  they 
create  filth  rapidly  and'  cause  a  very 
disagreeable  odor. 

a 

Feeding  in  Winter 

i  The  cold  days  of  winter  should  induce 
all  to  feed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
hens  will  be  warm'  and  comfortable. 
Although  the  shelter  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  as  an  aid  in  saving  heat, 
yet  the  food  is  what  produces  the 
warmth.  The  fowls  should  not  be  fed 
to  excess,  however,  as  the  aim  should 
be  to  simply  supply  the  bodily  warmth 
needed  and  to  increase  the  production 
of  eggs.  Fowls  can  be  so  fed  as  to  be 
warm  and  also  to  give  a  profit.  Corn, 
though  rich  in  fat,  is  deficient  in  muscle 
and  bone  elements.  Corn  and  wheat, 
with  a  proportion  of  meat,  milk  and 
clover,  bran  and  middlings,  should  af- 
ford sufficient  variety. 

The  Large  Lice 

The  large  lice  will  be  found  on  fowls 
even  when  apparently  no  lice  can  be 
seen  in  the  poultry-house.  The  hen 
when  somewhat  fat  is  not  so  readily 
attacked  by  lice,  as  she  is  provided  with 
an  oil-sac  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  from 
which  she  derives  oil  not  only  as  a  pro- 
tection against  lice,  but  to  assist  in 
cleaning  her  feathers.  The  large  lice, 
therefore,  congregate  on  the  heads  and 
necks.  If  the  hen  is  poor  in  flesh  lice 
may  be  found  on  all  parts  of  her  body. 
An  excellent  remedy  is  lard,  and  only 
a  small  portion  should  be  used,  which 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  of  the 


heads  and  necks.  The  fowls  should 
then  be  held  by  the  legs,  head  down- 
ward and  thoroughly  dusted  with  in- 
sect-powder. The  advertised  lice-killers 
are  also  very  efficient.  The  quarters 
must  be  kept  verj'  clean.  Once  a  week 
is  not  very  often  to  give  such  attention 
to  hens  in  summer.  Go  into  the  hen- 
house at  night  and  force  a  few  drops 
of  warm  lard  in  among  the  feathers  of 
the  head  and  neck  with  a  sewing- 
machine  oil-can.  In  winter  once  every 
two  weeks  will  answer. 

Feathering  of  Chicks 

Some  chicks  feather  slowly  and  seem 
long  and  gawky  until  well  advanced  in 
growth.  The  feathering  of  chicks  de- 
pends upon  several  matters,  but  much 
on  the  breed  of  the  chick.  The  chicks 
of  non-sitting  breeds  seem  to  begin  to 
shoot  out  feathers  from  the  wings  be- 
fore they  are  a  week  old,  which  is  a 
drawback,  as  rapid  feathering  is  weak- 
ening. Brahma  and  Cochin  chicks 
feather  very  slowly,  sometimes  appear- 
ing almost  naked  for  weeks;  but  they 
are  hardy  and  stand  it  well,  as  they  are 
not  weakened  by  rapid  feathering. 
When  chickens  feather  slowly  more  of 
them  are  raised,  as  they  are  not  debil- 
itated by  growing  a  large  covering  of 
feathers  at  an  age  when  they  cannot 
endure  the  process. 

Cut  Bone 

Cut  bone  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  foods  that  can  be  used.  For  pro- 
viding lime  for  the  hens  cut  bone  is 
better  than  anything  else,  and  should 
be  given  daily.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
give  egg-shells  unless  they  are  broken 
up  very  fine,  otherwise  the  hen  may 
learn  to  break  and  eat  the  eggs.  Variety 
of  food  will  provide  lime  in  sufficiency, 
but  bone  should  never  be  omitted. 
Fowls  are  machines  to  produce  eggs 
and  flesh,  and  we  might  as  well  expect 
cloth  from  the  factory  that  has  no  wool 
or  cotton  as  to  expect  eggs  from  hens 
not  supplied  with  proper  food.  Liberal 
feeding  means  liberal  profits;  neglect 
means  loss  of  what  you  do  give  them. 

a 

Corn-meal  and  Chicks 

When  the  young  chicks  come  the  food  is 
important.  Cracked  corn  and  corn-meal  are 
excellent  foods  for  chicks  if  given  with 
other  kinds.  Fed  exclusively  on  either  they 
will  starve  on  it,  because  it  does  not  con- 
tain sufficient  of  the  muscle-producing  and 
bone-forming  elements.  It  is  like  feeding  a 
human  being  on  exclusively  one  kind  of 
food.  It  may  be  palatable  for  awhile,  but 
soon  becomes  repulsive.  Chicks  should  have 
a  variety.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  bill 
of  fare  for  them ;  simply  feed  anything  they 
will  eat,  such  as  cracked  corn,  wheat,  pin- 
head  oatmeal,  bone-meal,  sharp  grit,  finely 
cut  clover,  lean  meat,  milk-curds,  millet- 
seed,  cabbage,  cooked  potatoes,  turnips  or 
any  food,  but  no  one  kind  exclusively. 

* 

Inquiries  Answered 

Hens  Very  Fat. — J.  A.  S.,  Colbert,  Kansas, 
writes :  "My  hens  are  very  fat.  One  third  of  the 
number  are  molting.  They  do  not  lay.  Shall  I 
kill  them,  or  is  there  a  remedy?" 

Reply:— It  is  cheaper  to  send  such  fowls  to 
market.  The  supposed  molting  may  be  feather- 
pulling.  When  hens  become  excessively  fat  they 
do  not  lay  many  eggs  and  it  is  a  loss  of  time  and 
money  to  attempt  to  get  them  into  laying  condi' 
tion  again.  They  will  also  bring  high  prices 
when  fat  and  are  more  valuable  in  the  market- 
stalls. 

Feeding  Potatoes.— W.  C.  S.,  North  Mon- 
roeville,  Ohio,  writes :  "Are  potatoes  suitable  for 
poultry  ?  We  feed  them  cooked,  adding  oats  when 
the  mess  is  hot." 

Reply:— Potatoes  make  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  diet.  Being  mostly  starch  the  addition  of 
ground  grain  and  animal-meat  should  form  an 
excellent  egg-producing  food.  Do  not  overfeed, 
and  the  hens  will  lay. 

I.ice  Remedies. — B.  W.  J.,  Atkinson,  Neb. 
writes:  "Our  fowls  have  lice  and  we  would  like 
a  remedy." 

Reply:— First,  keep  the  poultry-house  clean 
and  provide  a  dust-bath.  Anoint  heads  with 
melted  lard  and  dust  bodies  with  insect-powder. 
The  cheapest,  best  and  quickest  mode  of  ridding 
fowls  of  lice  is  to  use  the  advertised  lice-killers 
which  are  prepared  especially  for  that  purpose. 


No.  2094. 
Extension  Top  Surrey 
Price  $93. 15 
Shipment  from  Columbas 


ay  We  Ship  This 
Surrey  to  You? 


We  are  shipping  buggies,  phsetons,  surreys  aud  other  high  grade 
carriages  direct  from  our  factor}'  to  customers  in  every  corner  of  the 
country.  May  we  ship  one- to  you?  We  want  to  convince  every  carriage 
buyer  that  our  system  of  selling  direct  will  save  him  money.  We  know 
that  when  he  sees  the  vehicle  he  will  be  more  than  convinced. 

For  the  purpose  of  introduction,  we  will  agree  to  ship  any  carriage  in 
our  catalogue  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  it  is  not  all  that  you 
expectit  to  be,  it  can  be  returned  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 
Our  prices  are  thirty  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  local  dealers  because  we 


to  the  buyer — the,  jobber's  profit  and  the  dealer's  profit.  We  charge  net 
wholesale  price,  and  with  each  purchase  we  give  the  broadest  guarantee 

as  to  quality  and  workmanship. 

We  also  sell  at  factory  prices  the  larges  t  assort- 
ment of  harness,  robes  and  other  horse  accessories 
§f(^L===J|*^t         to      foun(i  in  America.   An  illustrated  catalogue 
describes  in  detail  the  carriages  and  harness.  It 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

~~-  THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 


No.  301  Snrrey  Harness.  Frioe  $15.35 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  {  _.,.„  ,„„„„„„,  „ffi„„  J  COJLUMBTJS,  O. 
P.  O.  Box64.  5  Wrlte  t0  neareot  offioe-  }      'p.  O.  Box  7?3 


The 


\State 

Incubatorl 


has  long  been  recognized  as  E 
the  best  incubator  in  the  J 
world.  That  is  why  thej 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  it  exclus- 
ively. That's  why  it  won  342  first  premiums  over  i 
all  other  makes  of  machines.  This  year  we  have  I 
made  a  catalog  to  fit  such  a  machine.  SO  tinted  | 
plate  pages;  4  original  paintings  and  over  700 1 
half  tone  illustrations.  Mailed  free  as  long  as  g 
they  last.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  82. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA.  | 

Largest  Incubator  and  Bfooder  Factory  in  the  World, 


IT  PEATS  ALL. 

The  Natural  Hen  ImenbotoF  beats  the 
old  way  of  setting  hens  ten  times  over. 
100  egg  hatcher  costs  only  $3.  94,000  sold 
principally  by  agents.  We  want  5,000  active 
men  and  women  agents  for  the  new  season.  Speelal 
terms  with  you— a  large  margin  of  profit.  10c  egg 
formula  and  catalogue  sent  Tree,  if  you  write  to- 
day.   Territory  may  be  gone  tomorrow. 

NATURAL  HEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  62,  C9LUHBUS,  HEB. 


1   2   3   4   5  6 

Count  the  Chicks  | 

as  they  come  out.  Then 
count  the  eggs,  and  you 
will  see  why  so  many 
people  are  using 

[Successful! 

Incubators  and  Brooders, 

J  The  healthy  egg  becomes  the  vigorous,  husky,  \ 
moneymaking  hen.   You  will  want  our  heautl- 
i  fully  illustrated  catalogue.    Five  different  edi- 
I  tions  in  five  languages.  English  edition  i  cents; 
j  others  free.  It  is  a  poultry  Bible. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  | 

Box  61,  Des  Moines,  la.,  or  Box  61  .Buffalo,  N.Y 


EJ  FOR  AW  INCUBATOR.  »"»"•«>■«! 


to  any  incubator  made  for  hatch- 
ing. Costs  less  because  it's 
smaller.  THE  50  EGG  BANT- 
LING SPECIAL  is  guaranteed  as  to  results,  if 
you  follow  instructions.  30th  Century 
Poultry  Book  explains  alL  Sent  for 
ten  cents.    Write  for  it  at  once. 

Reliable  kc&BrdrXo.Bx.B  4I,Quincy, 


and  is  equal 


RUNS  ITSELF! 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  genuine  summer 
shower.  You  strike  alight  and  the  Pet  al  u  ma 
1  Incubator  does  the  rest.    No  more  worry 
I  over  hatching.  No  more  loss  of  egee.  ThePeta- 
!  luma  regulates  perfectly  and  hatches  every  fer- 
I  tile  egg.  4  sizes.  Catalog  free.  Address neareBt  office. 
PETALUMA  INOUBATOE  CO.  , 
Box  74,   Petaloma,  California,  or  Box  74,  Indianapolis,  Ind* 


6,000  cl$ltZ&  FREE! 

rias  no*,  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  bread, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

mm  J,  R,  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  18*  Delavan,  Wis. 


MANUFACTURE  EGGS. 

Hens  will  do  itatarapid  rate  If  fed  raw  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  BONE  PITTED  1902  Model 

is  the  solution  of  all  that's  best  in  bone  cutting  ma- 
chinery, iO  Days  Free  Trial — no  money-  Catalog 
free.    F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  82,  BKHford,  Oast. 


III  WIRSTIEB  wnentkey  are  worth 
ft-uKBd  In  Iff  111  I  CI1  double  money  may 
be  had  snre  by  feeding  the  hens  shredded  roots  and  vege- 
tables. Thie  Banner  Junior  Rootand  Vegetable  Cutter 
shreds  them  all.  Makes  feed  so  fine  the  chicks,  broilers 
and  ducklingscan  eat  it.  Special  Booklet  mailed  free. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  VPSILANTt,  MICHIGAN. 

\TAR  INCUBATORS 'S3£» 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 
Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  H.J.,  or  38  Vesey  St.,  H.*% 


I  Twelve  ounce  cold  rolled  copper 
tanks-,  hydro-safety  lamps;  climax 
i«saf  ety  heater-.corruguted  wafer  reg- 
lllr  uiator,  and  the  best  system  of  neat- 
ly ing  and  ventilation  5s  what  makes 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  hatchsure. 
Oominon  Sense  lirooders  take  good  care 
of  little  chicks.  Ourfreecataloguecontainshun- 
_  'dredsof  actualphotographsof  the  Sure  Hatch  at 
work  and  Is  full  of  honest  poultry  information.  "You  ought  to  have 
it.    Let  us  send  it  to  you.   Write  at  once,  addressing  nearest  house. 

cw  Hfltrri  f wor Co,, clay  Center,Neb.,or  Columbus.0. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF. 

,We  have  made  plenty  of  money  in  the 
poultry  business  and  have  grown  from  ■ 
year  to  year  until  our  fflilhook  Farm  is 
now  the  largest  pure  bred  poultry  estab- 
lishment in  the  country.  Our  new  year  book 

Poultry  for  Profit" 

will  start  yon  right.  All  about  breeding,  feed- 
ing, etc.  Cutsof fowlswithpriceB;  eggsinsea- 
son.  Book  has  cost  too  much  money  and  experi- 
ence to  be  given  away,  but  we  mail  it  for  10  cents. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  162,  FreeporMU. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Got.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
iiflk  nearest  offieaf  or  book  No.  71 

CYPHERS  r$f OUBATOK  COMPANY, 
SaaaJo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  HE.,  Boston,  Hobs.,  Hew  York,  S.  X. 


>HKonS  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 902c  ieo  pages,  over 

lOlt  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
^oultry  Supplies,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
~  All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
sb  bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
¥  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.         2U,  Froeporl,  111. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $I2-80 

Perfect  in   construction    and  I 
action.    Hatchea  every  fertile  | 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. ! 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


B 


AUSCHER'S 

„ Stock  Wins 

'and  takes  every  prize  in  sight.  Never  fails.  "We lead 
in  quality  and  lowest  prices.  largestpnrebredpoul- 
try  farm  In  the  Northwest.  New  mammoth  poultry 
book  and  catalogue   explains  all.  Worth  $25,  butsent 

torl5c- John  Bauscher.Jr.Box  141  Freeport.ll) 


********* ** *** ********** 


ICTOR 


The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap- 
est first-class  hatcher.    Money  back  I 
if  not  as   represented.  Circular- 
free;   catalogue  6c.     "We   pay  the 
freight.  43EO.  ERTELCO.  Qulney.  111.  [ 


«OT,l>  MEDAL  PAN-AM,  1901 
CORNELL  INCUBATORS 

Cat.  Free       Cornell  Inenbator  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  E  to  X  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


9  0 1 1  i  WJ  'Til  UJ » KM         ^  cuze 

Self  regulating,  -Guaranteed  for  2  years.  Hatches  every  goodegg. 
Send  for  catalogue  No  31    Sell  six  and  get  one  free. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,      -     SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


HP  ATH  tn  T  IPF  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
VmiU  IU  14vC  B.J. Umberi, Bu Mi, Appooui. fU. 


INCUBATORS M  BROODERS 

BEST   HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch- 
es stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggs 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-pago 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
C  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  43S,  FreepTt,  Ills. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
of  prize  winning-  poultry  for  1902^  printed  in  colurs, 
illustrates  and  describes  50  "Varieties  of  Ponltry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eggs  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.       B.  H.  GKEIDER,  Florin,  Fa, 


Q^fQf  UnTQI  QECOI  and  how  to  MAKE  money 
'Bl-Ldl  &Ltm  DLCo!  with  them  as  taught  by 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  Itisahandsome  illustrated  mag- 
azine and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Snpplteft  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.    -  MEDINA  OHIO. 
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VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detsiers,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Agalactia.— D.  "W.  I.,  Eaton,  Ind.  If  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you,  you  have  not  succeeded  in 
drawing  any  milk  from  your  cow,  which  you  say 
dropped  a  calf  the  first  week  in  January,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  you  will  succeed  in  getting 
any,  at  least  not  until  she  has  another  calf. 
Might  it  be  possible  that  the  cow,  without  your 
knowledge,  attends  herself  to  the  milking,  and 
therefore  has  nothing  for  you  when  you  come  with 
your  pail?  If  such  should  be  the  case,  put  a  hal- 
ter with  a  broad  and  strong  leather  nose-band 
full  of  sharp  nails  pointing  outward  on  her  head, 
and  thus  make  the  self-milking  business  objection- 
able to  her. 

Stomach-worms  and  Long-worms  of 
Sheep.— E.  J.  S.,  Greenwich,  Ohio.  Stomach- 
worms  (Strongylus  contortus)  can  be  expelled, 
and  the  disease  produced  by  them  can  be  cured, 
provided  the  remedies  are  applied  in  time,  or  be- 
fore any  irreparable  injuries  have  been  produced. 
Lung-worms  (Strongylus  fllaris)  having  their  seat 
in  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  are  inacces- 
sible to  medicines  and  cannot  be  expelled  by  med- 
ication. Smoking  the  afflicted  animals  by  burning 
leather  and  other  substances  producing  an  offen- 
sive smoke,  so  often  recommended  by  careless 
advisers,  is  far  more  injurious  to  the  host  than 
to  the  parasites,  and  will  affect  the  latter  but  very 
little,  if  any. 

Ia  Very  Lame  and  Walks  on  the  Toe 
and  Outside  ?)  of  Hoof.— M.  L.  W.,  Green- 
field, Ohio.  According  to  your  statements  there  are 
several  possibilities,  and  all  that  can  be  concluded 
from  the  same  is  that  your  horse  is  badly  crippled. 
Severe  lameness  and  walking  on  the  toe-part  of 
the  hoof  would  indicate  a  morbid  contraction 
of  the  flexor  tendons,  but  twisting  the  foot  and 
walking  on  "the  outside  of  the  hoof,"  as  you  ex- 
press yourself,  would  have  another  cause.  It 
might  be  caused  by  ring-bone,  especially  if  affect- 
ing the  lower  joint,  by  some  other  injury  to  one  of 
the  lower  phalanges,  or  possibly  by  navicular 
disease.  I  therefore  have  to  advise  you  to  have 
your  horse  examined  by  a  competent  veteri- 
narian. 

Looks  Like  a  Septic  Infection.— W.  H. 

K.,  Wolcott,  N.  ¥.  II  you  had  made  persistent 
applications  ol  cold  water  when  your  horse 
wounded  himself  by  over-reaching  in  conse- 
quence of  being  tired  out,  and  had  not  used  the 
hot  water,  the  salt  and  vinegar  and  other  irrita- 
ting things,  probably  nothing  serious  would  have 
happened.  If  the  wound  has  not  yet  healed,  dress 
It  twice  a  day  with  iodoform,  or  if  it  is  rather  super- 
ficial, with  a  mixture  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead 
and  olive-oil,  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the 
latter,  give  the  swelled  part  of  the  leg  a  good  rub- 
bing either  with  the  hand  or  with  a  woolen  rag 
several  times  a  day,  or  rub  In  once  a  day  a  little 
gray  mercurial  ointment  along  the  course  of  the 
principal  veins  and  lymphatics  on  the  median  sur- 
face of  the  swelled  part  of  the  leg. 

Slobbers  Continually.— C.  O.  F.,  Ottawa, 
Kan.  You  say  your  young  cow,  which  a  month 
ago  had  her  first  calf,  slobbers  continually,  had 
first  a  good  flow  of  milk,  which  is  daily  decreasing, 
is  in  fairly  good  order,  has  a  somewhat  rough  ap- 
pearance and  shows  a  decreasing  and  somewhat 
vitiated  appetite.  Probably  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  slobbering  consists  in  eating  hay,  but 
clover  hay  In  particular,  that  is  contaminated  with 
fungus  spores.  If  your  cow  does  not  receive 
such  hay,  look  for  other  possible  causes  and  ex- 
amine her  mouth  for  a  defective  or  diseased 
grinder  or  molar,  and  If  such  cannot  be  found, 
examine  further  and  look  for  an  obstruction  some- 
where in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  or  in  the 
throat,  consisting  perhaps  in  a  morbid  growth, 
possibly  of  a  tuberculous  nature.  If  such  a  tuber- 
culous morbid  growth  constitutes  the  cause  there 
is  no  remedy,  but  if  it  Is  something  else  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  will  certainly  constitute  the 
remedy. 

Castration  of  Lambs — A  Swelling  at  the 

Poll  of  a  Horse  I.  F.  N.,  Hill  Top,  Ark. 

The  eastratdon  of  male  lambs  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  which,  however,  can  be  performed  In 
different  ways.  One  way,  unquestionably  the 
simplest,  but  perhaps  not  the  best,  is  to  take  a 
"waxed  end"  made  by  a  shoemaker,  to  make  a 
castration  noose  In  it,  to  slip  the  latter  over  the 
scrotum  with  the  testicles  inside,  and  then  to 
draw  the  noose  as  tight  as  possible,  which  finishes 
the  operation.  Of  course,  before  the  noose  is 
applied  it  must  be  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
scrotal  hernia,  for  if  there  is  this  method  is  not 
applicable.  In  a  short  time,  a  few  weeks,  scrotum 
and  testicles  will  drop  off  and  no  sore  will  be  left. 
Another  method  is  to  open  the  scrotum  by  means 
of  a  drawing  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  wide  enough 
to  cause  the  testicle  to  descend  through  the  cut, 
and  then  either  to  put  a  ligature  around  the 
spermatic  cord  and  to  cut  away  the  testicle 
beneath  the  ligature,  or  to  scrape  the  spermatic 
cord  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  until  it  parts. 
After  one  side  has  been  finished  the  other  must 
be  tr« ated  la  the  lame  w*j.  II  t  ligature  U  used 


it  must  be  drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  If  there 
should  be  some  bleeding  it  will  be  well  to  wash 
out  the  scrotum  with  some  clean  water  after  the 
operation  is  finished.  There  are  other  more  com- 
plicated methods,  but  these  are  seldom  employed. 
So,  for  instance,  after  the  incision  into  the  scrotum 
has  been  made,  the  testicles  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  an  ecraseur,  or  the  spermatic  cord  may 
be  severed  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron  made 

knife-shape.  The  swelling  on  the  poll  of  your 

horse  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  bruise,  or 
possibly  a  cystic  tumor  produced  by  an  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  tissues  in  consequence  of  bruising 
and  the  growth  of  a  fibrous  membrane  around  it, 
or  else  bruising  may  have  effected  an  abnormal 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  bursa  of  the  ligament 
of  the  neck.  Whatever  it  may  be,  such  a  swelling 
as  you  describe  may  exist  for  years  without  doing 
any  damage,  provided  it  is  left  alone.  If  it  is  not, 
and  is  constantly  irritated  by  applications  of 
turpentine  or  by  so-called  counter-irritants,  or 
if  the  skin  is  lesioned  in  any  other  way,  a  poll-evil 
is  very  apt  to  result,  and  then  a  surgical  operation 
will  become  necessary.  A  fresh  bruise  is  best 
treated  with  applications  of  cold  water. 

Quitter.— E.  S.,  Waltonville,  111.  "What  you 
describe  appears  to  be  a  so-called  quitter,  or 
fistula  of  the  cartilage  of  the  hoof.  You  ask  a 
good  many  questions  about  your  case,  some  of 
which  it  seems  to  me  are  irrelevant.  I  will, 
therefore,  answer  the  essential  ones.  (1)  If  you 
keep  on  blistering  and  applying  liniments,  and 
thereby  irritate  the  diseased  foot  more  and  more, 
the  prospect  of  recovery  will  be  bad,  and  the  horse 
will  either  die  of  pyemia,  or  if  kept  alive  in  spite 
of  everything  will  most  likely  become  a  worthless 
cripple.  The  applications  of  liniments  and  blisters 
are  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  are  absolutely 
injurious.  A  complicated  quitter  is  bad  enough 
without  such  applications.  "What  the  final  out- 
come will  be  if,  after  this  reaches  you,  a  rational 
treatment  is  applied  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  do 
not  know,  and  without  a  thorough  examination 
made  by  myself  cannot  know  in  what  condition 
the  foot  is  and  what  parts  and  tissues  have 
already  been  destroyed  or  have  been  irreparably 
injured.  If  it  is  not  yet  too  late  the  following 
treatment,  if  you  faithfully  apply  it,  will  effect  a 
cure :  First  clean,bathe  and  disinfect  diseased  foot 
with  a  one-per-mille  (1:1000)  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  clean  rainwater.  This  done,  care- 
fully probe  (best  with  a  whalebone  probe)  every 
fistulous  canal,  so  as  to  learn  its  exact  extent  and 
direction.  Having  done  this,  insert  into  each 
one,  clear  to  the  end,  a  bougie,  to  be  prepared  by 
your  druggist  as  follows:  Take  half  an  ounce, 
or  even  one  ounce,  of  finely  powdered  corrosive 
sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum  acacia, 
put  in  a  mortar,  and  add  enough  distilled  water  to 
make  it,  when  thoroughly  mixed,  a  mass  of  the 
consistency  of  syrup,  then  put  it  into  a  testtube 
of  such  a  size  that  the  mass  will  stand  at  least 
four  inches  high  in  the  tube.  Then  take  some 
good  cotton  cord  or  twine,  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  cut  it  into  lengths  of  about  eight  inches ; 
put  a  knot  in  one  end  of  «ach  length,  insert  a 
common  pin  into  each  knot,  and  bend  the  pin  like 
a  hook;  fix  the  test-tube  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, take  hold  of  a  length  of  twine  by  the  knot 
and  dip  the  free  end  Into  the  mass  In  the  test- 
tube— like  dipping  an  old-fashioned  candle— then, 
by  means  of  the  pin-hook,  hang  the  dipped  cord 
on  another  cord  stretched  horizontally  in  a  con- 
venient place.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first 
cord,  dip  another  one  and  treat  it  in  the  same 
way.  Suppose  thus  a  dozen  cords  are  dipped, 
then  the  first  one  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  dip  it 
the  second  time,  then  the  second  one,  the  third 
one,  and  so  on  until  all  have  been  dipped  twice. 
Then,  again  beginning  with  the  first,  the  third 
dipping  can  be  made,  and  after  the  third  the  fourth, 
and  so  on  until  every  end  of  cord  or  twine  is  per- 
fectly coated  with  a  layer  of  the  mixture  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  Since  corrosive  sublimate  is  very 
heavy  and  dissolves  only  to  a  very  small  extent  In 
the  small  quantity  of  water  used,  the  mixture 
in  the  test-tube  must  be  "shaken  up  every  few 
minutes.  If  the  mixture  is  too  thick  it  will  be 
difficult  to  push  the  end  of  the  cord  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  if  too  thin  too  many  dippings  will  be 
necessary  to  get  the  dipped  ends  perfectly  coated. 
As  soon  as  the  dipped  cords  are  dry  and  hard, 
which  will  not  take  very  long,  one  can  be  inserted 
into  each  fistulous  canal.  Extra  length  can  be 
clipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  such  a  way 
that  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  cord  will 
project  over  the  surface  or  out  of  the  hole.  To 
keep  the  bougies  In  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  the  diseased  foot  against  external 
injurious  influences,  it  will  be  advisable  to  ban- 
dage the  diseased  foot  as  soon  as  the  bougies  have 
been  inserted.  In  about  three  days  the  bandage 
may  be  removed  and  the  bougies,  of  which 
nothing  will  have  been  left  but  the  bare  ends  of 
cord,  may  be  taken  out.  This  done,  the  foot  should 
be  washed  and  cleaned  with  a  one-per-mille  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water  and  again  be 
bandaged  with  a  clean  bandage.  In  a  few  days 
more  so-called  pipes  will  come  out  of  the  fistulous 
canals,  and  If  then  the  latter  look  clean  and 
cease  to  suppurate  and  to  produce  excessive 
granulation  (so-called  proud  flesh)  nothing  more 
will  be  necessary  but  to  keep  the  diseased  foot 
clean  and  to  have  it  bandaged  once  a  day  with  a 
clean  bandage.  If  on  probing  the  fistulous  canals 
before  the  bougies  are  introduced  it  should  be 
found  that  the  interior  end  of  a  fistulous  canal  is 
lower  than  the  external  outlet,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pare  away  enough  horn  (with  a  sharp  hoof- 
knife)  to  sufficiently  lower  the  external  opening. 
If  on  removing  the  bougies  It  Is  found  that  sup- 
puration and  excessive  granulation  does  not 
cease  a  second  bougie  will  have  to  be  inserted 
the  same  as  before.  In  regard  to  what  you  ask 
about  spavin  and  ring-bone  I  refer  you  to  the 
Vasm  and  Fzbbsidb  ol  Xovember  1, 1901. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1902— the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — 190  pages — 700 
engravings — 6  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 
free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-Cent  "Henderson"  Collection  of  seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  Sweet  Peas,  Giant  Flowering ;  Pansies,  Mammoth  Flowering ;  Asters, 
Giant  Comet ;  New  Tork  Lettuce ;  Freedom  Tomato,  and  White  Plume  Celery,  in  a  coupon  en- 
velope, which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  Si.oo  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


m  Mom  crass  if 


''Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.  Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  One 
sowing  lasts  12  years.  Grows  well  in  light  soil  or  wet,  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  AIITYIPI  nC  J  I  PJI 1  CJl  regions. 
Drouth  will  not  UUIllELUO  ft  LIll  Lifts  kill  -it.  Animals 
enjoy  it  green  or  dry.  Gives  as  much  food  in  one  month  as  Alfalfa  does 
in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever  offered,  as  it  thrives  in  any  climate,  under 
any  conditions,  and  makes  productive  what  would  otherwise  be  waste 

land.  Price:  I  lb.  30c,  3  lbs.  85c,  prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  purchaser's 
j  expense,  18  lbs.  (enough  for  1  acre)  S3.25;  100  lbs.  $16.00. 

"DRCI  Catalogue  describing  this  grass,  new  varieties  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
iVCCi  pield  seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  Trees  and  Shrubbery.   WRITE  FOR  IT. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  seed  Growers.   St.  Paul,  Mini*. 


Park's  Star  Flower. 

A  glorious  giant  from  the  Argentine  wilds.  Splendid  for  beds  or  pots, 
f  Easily  grown  from  seeds.  Price,  4  pkts.  10c,  1  pkt.  3c.  Club  with  friends. 
S$  Mr.  Part :— I  grew  Park's  Star  Flower  this  year,  and  must  say  it  was  the  grand- 
est of  all  my  flowers.  Everybody  sa-v  and  admired  it,  and  asked  where  I  got  it. 
It  grew  Wii  ft.  high,  with  leaves  3  ft.  4  in.  long  and  2  ft.  8  in.  broad.  It  had  261  big 
flower  trusses,which  bore,  during  the  season,  10,380  beautiful,  creamy  Star-flowers 
showy,  and  deliciously  scented.— Miss  Bertie  Posten, Wythe  Co., Va.,Nov.l5,1901. 

"With  every  packet  I  send  Pask's  Floral  Guide,  teeming  with  fine 
engravings  and  offers  of  choice  flowers  at  bargain  prices.  Not  an  old  ham-drum 
catalogue.  You'll  lose  money  and  pleasure  if  you  do  not  Bee  it  before  ordering 
your  seeds.  Later  TCI  send  Park's  New  Book  of  Flowers,  a  Buperbly  illustrated 
work,  telling  aU  about  the  New  things  in  flowers— all  at  bargain  prices.  Also 
samples  of  Park's,  the  favorite  Floral  Magazine,  which  cheers  and  brightens  more 
than  350.000  floral  homes  monthly.   Order  now.  f*TZf\   W   OATS  V    1*  Ol    T  ilarmio  Pa 

B®-This  advt.  will  not  appear  again.   Address  llEU.  W.  r  Arvft.,  15  VI,  LIUUllld,  r*. 

Clubs. — Aster,  Larkspur,  Sweet  Fern.  Alyssum,  Stock,  Snapdragon,  Pansy  or  Zinnia  for  clnb  of  2  (6  cte.),  or 
all  for  a  club  of  8  (20  cts.).  Flower  Books  and"  Star  Flower  seeds  mailed  direct  to  each  club  member.  Act  today. 


.00.  Different 


from  th«  ordinary  tmggy,  ts  on  latest  try  la 
for  1902.  We  aso  Look  Dig  tan  ee  Axle 

with  bell  cellar  which  keeps  oat  all  dost  and 
if.  Combined  Quick  Shirt  Shaft 

Coupler  and  Anti-Rattler,  positively  prevent*  all  rattling,  can  change  from 
to  pole  in  one  minnte.  Wheels  and  Clear,  every  stick  ol  timber  guaranteed  best  second 
growth  hickory,  every  forging  and  bolt  best  Norway  iron.  (Wheels  furnished  any  sue.) 
Piano  Body,  20,  22  or  24  inches  wide,  6B  In.  long.  Cornlnr  Body,  24  In.  wide. 
IViMimlnde  Springcushionand  Dack,upholstered  with  best  grade  gold  figured 
S  I  IDlUlinSSl  green  velvetor  whipcord;  high  wings  on  eeat  cushion.  Top 
[lined  with  a  special  light  color  to  match  seat  trimmings,  edges  of  lop  lining  pinked,  back 
stays  pinked  and  stitched  a  special  deBlgn  to  match  top  lining,  bottom  of  body  and  panels 
carpeted  to  match  trimmings.  (Leather  or  dark  broadcloth  ttnnmlngl,  dark  top  lining 
and  carpet  to  match  when  desired.)  « 

Cash  rail,  panel  back  rail,  prop  nuts,  seat  handles 
and  hub  bands.   We  use  special  care  to  have 


Nickel  Mountings. 

We  clve  you  choice  of  anystyle  upholstering  and  any  styleand color palntingyou  prefer, 
iuZwiA^r^K^  A  rinnrc  but  seU  dJrKt  to  you  at  wholesalesale'prtes  (U/k  MrtajEV  We  ship  subject  to 
WO  SSaVe  N©  ASentSiandaaYeyoatterAiddlernaa'Bprofit.  "        IW  HI  UN  El  •  examlnauonwitnoutanv 

money  "th older,  and  If  yofare  not  Jtafied  In  every  way,  and  do  not  feel  you  hav.  aaved  money  Ultne l«j bath*  *>W  »" 
could  have  bought  elsewhere  for  anything  like  our  price,  return  to  us  and  w.  will  pay  ill  freight. 

weir,  and  euarantee  safe  delivery.  Do  you  want,  or  are  you  interested  in  anyway  in  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kmd 
f^^i^^^^^^CM^iu^    Wthave  all  styles  at  prices  that  will  Inter^rt  and  aav.  you J-™* 

MARVIN  SMITH  COMPANY,  53  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


UE5T  ON  EARTH 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

in  buyiug  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.    No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of, 
hay  tools  In  harvest — if  you  use  the 
Louden.  Don't  fail  to  get  our  catalogue  show- 
ing scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers,  Litter  Carriers.  Ice  Tools,  Hoists, Wire  Stretch- 
ers, Ladders,  Door  Hangers,  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Earns  and  Sheds. 

Address, LOUDER  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  MFalrfleld,  Iowa. 


$9 


Invested  ia  a  pair  of 
Howell's  Adjustable 
Settles  the  Collar  Question  for  life. 


Steel  Horse=Collars^ 


Cheapest  collar  on  earth  because  they  never  wear  ont;  lighter  than  other  collars;  are  y 
adjustable  to  any  horse;  will  not  gall  the  shoulders ;  no  names  to  bother  with;  are  sen-  > 
Bible,  practical,  humane.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Send  89.00  for  Bet,  giving  size  of  5 
collar  wanted ;  freight  prepaid  on  all  orders  for  two  or  more  6et.  All  city  Are  depart-  J 
znents  use  Steel  Collars.  Every  farmer  and  teamster  should  have  them.  / 
AGENTS  make  big  money  handling  these  collars.  Don't  delay,  write  to-day  and  J 
eave  money.  2*o  charge  for  territory.  Full  particulars  on  application.  5 

THE  HOWELL  <fe  SPATTLDING  CO.,  Box  E,  CAKO,  MICH.  V 
v\^\xx\wv^x\xvv\vxx\xxvxxvvvvxxxxvvvxxxxxvvvxvvvxvvvvxvvvxvvvvvxvvvxxv\\yv\\xxxv 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Sparing,  Ringbones,  Splint*, 
Curbs  and  all  forma  of  Lameness.  It  cures  without  a  blem- 
ish because  it  does  not*blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  $5.  Asa 
liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Kendall's  Spavin  Core,  also  *' A  Treatise  on 
the  horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KF.VDALT,  CO.,  Enoebarr  Fall*,  Vt- 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  66- 
Flemlng  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chlcajo. 


NOTICE 


FARM  AT  AUCTION,  Feb.  12. 

14T  acres  in  Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  Address 
CLAYTON  B.  BUNT,  Exsc,  Slefeasooa,  lad. 


(SEED  BOOK  FREE  J 

0a\  Bo  toq  want  one?  Handsomely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic  reproductions  from  nature.  Contains  many  col* 
ored  plates,  and  is  filled  with  bargains  that  will  surprise-  yoa. 

No  other  seed  book  like  it. 

I  40  Varieties,  I  2  Cents. 

5  kind*  of  Best  Beets,  10  of  the  Grandest  Cab- 
bages,  19  of  the  Choicest  kinds  of  Lettuce,  6  of 
the  Greatest  Onions,  7  Grand  New  Tomatoes, 
100  kinds  of  Gorgeous  Flower  Seeds, 
making  in  all  140  sorts,  which  will  produce  bushels  of 
choice  vegetables  and  immense  quantities  of  lovely  flowers, 
all  for  IS  cents  and  addresses  of  three  friends  who  buy 
seeds  and  plants.  Seed  book  free.  Write  to-day.  «. 
F.B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  50,  Rose  H ill ,  X.  Y . 


.05  STEEL  MILL 

F5?S,8:gifol?A,DE',» 
EST,  LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 
AND  IEST  PUMPING  STEEL 

KirLD;$l4.30br 


highest  (trade  and  'atrongest  aU  steel 
windmill  TOWER.  Every  mill  cowed 
by  a  BINDING  GUARANTEE.  FOR  GREAT- 


-E6T  '"wiNDMILi."  OFFER  EVER 
MADE,  cut  thia  ad.  out  and  mail  to 

I  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  A  CO./" 


HAVE 
YOU  A 


JEMB  B. 


SHYING,  KICKING,  BALK- 
ING or  RUNA  WA  Y HORSE? 

Has  your  horse  or  col*  any  bad  babiM 
I  have  a  system  of  colt  and  horse  training 
tfcat  will  enableyou  to  cure  him.  1  send 
full  particnlarsFREE  OF  ClIAliGE* 
You  can  accomplish  results  inside  of  a 
Few  Hours)  with  my  system  that  might 
otherwise  reQuIrs  a  lifetime.  Address 
BEERY*.  Pleaaant  HU1,  OWo. 


9MUVAM*  M|  mi 


THB  FARM  AND  FIRESS1DEI 


THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged— Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 


Current  Comment 
Taxation  For  years  economists  have 
been  devising  means  to  ren- 
der the  tax  burden  less  onerous  to  the 
individual.  Theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  some,  and  as  quickly  de- 
nounced by  theorists  oi  another  school. 
Practical  business  men  have  advanced 
their  views,  but  as  yet  little  has  been 
accomplished  toward  tax  reform.  Just 
now  the  granges  of  several  states  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  overcome 
the  evils  of  taxation. 

Let  us  understand  ourselves.  What 
is  the  point  at  issue?  Do  we  want  to 
reduce  the  total  amount  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, or  do  we  want  to  see  it  more 
judiciously  expended  and  the  burden 
more  equally  distributed? 

Most  well-informed  people  desire  the 
latter.  Few  object  to  the  amount 
raised.  Many  there  are  who  believe 
that  if  judiciously  expended  the  amount 
could  be  increased  with  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  state  and  individual.  The 
complaint  against  the  present  system  is 
that  the  burdens  fall  more  heavily  upon 
the  middle  class  than  upon  those  better 
able  to  bear  the  increased  burden;  that 
the  benefit  received  is  not  commensur- 
ate with  the  amount  paid;  that  public 
concerns  are  not  managed  with  the 
same  business  acumen  as  are  private 
enterprises. 

No  matter  how  finely  spun  are  the 
theories  against  tax-dodging,  not  one 
property  owner  out  of  a  thousand  but 
will  evade  in  so  far  as  he  can  the  pay- 
ment of  just  taxes.  The  heavy  tax  that 
the  farmers  and  small-home  owners  pay 
is  not,  as  many  solace  themselves  with 
believing,  the  result  of  class  legislation, 
but  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  in- 
herent desire  to  dodge  taxation.  But 
as  his  property  is  all  in  sight  he  cannot 
conceal  it  if  he  would.  This  works 
doubly  against  agriculture.  It  deters 
men  with  a  small  sum  from  buying 
property,  and  it  also  keeps  property- 
owners  from  adding  improvements, 
,  fearing  that  said  improvements  would 
add  more  in  tax  than  they  would  yield 
in  profit  or  pleasure. 

Awakened  public  conscience,  which  is 
but  an  euphonious  name  for  self-preser- 
vation of  the  small  property-owners,  is 
now  demanding  that  stocks,  bonds, 
franchises  and  valuable  special  priv- 
ileges shall  bear  their  fair  share  of  tax 
burden.  One  cannot  pick  up  a  daily 
paper  but  he  is  confronted  with  the 
details  of  efforts  to  bring  concealed 
property  to  light.  The  successful  re- 
sults encourage  others  to  begin  suit  for 
proper  returns  of  property.  A  few  in- 
stances in  point  follow: 

The  decision  that  the  Union  Traction 
Company  of  Illinois,  which  was  listed 
last  year  at  $3,500,000,  is  now  placed  at 
a  fair  cash  value  of  $75,000,000  over  and 
above  the  assessment  on  their  tangible 
property,  has  been  sustained  by  the 
higher  court.  This  would  yield  $1,000,- 
000  of  surplus  tax  for  1900. 

By  a  decision  of  Solicitor  Wishard, 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  the 
estate  of  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
must  pay  an  inheritance  tax  to  Uncle 
Sam  of  $361,803.43.  The  state  tax  paid 
was  $520,995. 

Investigation  backed  by  a  quickened 
public  opinion  would  bring  to  light 
thousands1  of  cases  similar  to  the  above. 

The  unbusinesslike  methods  of  public 
finance  are  another  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction. In  general  it  may  be  said  if 
public  business  was  carried  on  with  the 
same  acumen  and  careful  business 
methods  as  are  private  enterprises  it 
could  be  done  for  less  than  half  what 
is  now  expended. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  public 
officials  are  honest.  Tknow  that  there 
are  glaring  examples  to  the  contrary, 
yet  a  large  majority  are  honorable. 
But  the  notion  that  public  money  is 
common  property,  and  that  he  who  has 
access  to  it  has  a  right  to  get  all  he 
can  out  of  it,  is  fastened  firmly  upon 
nine  tenths  of  humanity.   Not  a  "per- 


fect right"  says  the  new  official  whose 
conscience  has  not  been  tarnished,  but 
a  "precedent  right." 

Then  there  is  a  small  army  of  pen- 
sioners of  public  bounty  who  depend  on 
public  work  for  a  livelihood.  The 
ranks  are  constantly  augmented  by 
those  who  have  helped  the  new  officials 
in.  Unnecessary  deputies  and  clerks; 
supplies  of  various  sorts  that  are  pur- 
chased at  as  good  a  bargain  as  possible, 
and  charged  up  at  the  highest  market 
rates,  the  difference  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officials;  contracts  for 
building  purposes  where  buildings  are 
not  necessary — these  are  some  of  the 
commoner  mistakes.  Let  the  offiical  be 
.determined  to  economize,  he  is  one 
against  many.  Howls  that  go  up  from 
these  harpies  would  rend  the  heavens. 

Too  often  his  constituents  after  the 
fret  of  battle  is  over  view  him  with 
envy.  The  charges  against  him  find 
willing  believers.  They  do  not  investi- 
gate the  charges  or  analyze  the  causes. 
They  are  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
thwarted  ambition  is  the  animus  of 
most  such  vicious  attacks.  By  sundry 
wise  shakings  of  the  heads,  grave  looks, 
"I  told  you  so's"  and  doubtful  whisper- 
ings they  manage  to  throw  suspicion 
on  his  every  act,  until  he  is  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  desires  of  his  tormen- 
tors. Thus  they  whom  he  would  serve, 
and  whose  interests,  were  they  not 
blinded  by  envy,  would  dictate  to  them 
to  support  him,  become  his  enemies. 

When  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  con- 
duct public  institutions  as  it  does  pri- 
vate ones  of  the  same  nature,  and 
dovible  the  amount  to  care  for  the 
state's  few  thousand  criminals  and  un- 
fortunates that  it  does  to  educate  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  and 
four  to  six  times  as  much  to  conduct 
offices  in  public  departments  as  in  pri- 
vate ones  where  the  same  amount  of 
work  is  done,  it  is  high  time  that  public 
opinion  be  aroused  to  correct  the 
abuses.  The  amount  of  money  squan- 
dered, if  judiciously  used,  would  add 
thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads  to  our' 
country,  would  establish  libraries,  re- 
sult in  better  schools,  establish,  equip 
and  maintain  many  hospitals  for  the 
more  scientific  care  of  the  sick  and  un- 
fortunate, besides  opening  up  avenues 
for  the  better  development  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

Let  the  agitation  for  tax  reform  go 
on.  Let  us  see  that  all  interests  bear 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden,  and  that 
the  taxes  collected  be  honestly  and 
judiciously  spent.  We  do  not  ask  that 
our  tax  be  materially  decreased,  but 
that  we  shall  reap  a  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  of  taxation.  To  this  end  let 
us  lend  assistance  in  whatsoever  way ' 
we  can  to  accomplish  the  reform — by 
agitation,   investigation,  organization. 

Intelligence  Birds  show  many  more 
Of  Birds  human  traits  than  do 
quadrupeds.  That  they 
actually  fall  in  love  admits  of  no  doubt; 
that  there  is  a  period  of  courtship,  dur- 
ing which  the  male  uses  all  the  arts  he 
is  capable  of  to  win  his  mate,  is  equally 
certain;  that  there  are  jealousies  and 
rivalries,  and  that  the  peace  of  families 
is  often  rudely  disturbed  by  outside 
males  or  females,  is  a  common  observa- 
tion.— John  Burroughs. 

Library  and  The  inquiries  concern- 
School  Matters  ing  securing  of  libraries 
and  the  betterment  of 
schools  are  gratifyingly  large.  We  will 
not  rest  content  until  every  grange 
avails  itself  of  the  education  and  recre- 
ative advantages  of  a  good  library. 
Who  will  be  next? 

Inquiries  concerning  traveling  libra- 
ries are  coming  in  from  many  states. 
We  hope  the  inquirers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  good  library  at  slight  expense. 
Will  not  those  who  have  established 
libraries  or  secured  the  traveling 
library  write  us  telling  how  it  was 
secured,  the  books  received  and  how 
the  patrons  liked  them?  You  will  con- 
fer a  favor  on  us  by  so  doing. 

Peesident  Roosevelt  has  signified 
his  intention  of  recommending  to  Con- 
gress the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  to 
the  grange.  Now  let  each  aid  in  the 
matter.  We  have  a  fearless,  determined 
executive.  Let  us  imitate  those  excel- 
lent qualities. 


Music  in  the  Farm  Home  , 

What  do  we  strive  for  most  earnestly? 
For  homes.  Homes  not  only  for  shelter 
not  only  for  comfort,  but  also  homes  that 
dignify,  that  ennoble,  that  satisfy  in  the  true 
sense  our  best  aspirations.  True,  the  home 
is  not  all.  Beyond  it  are  grave  and  impor- 
tant social  and  civic  duties.  But  give  us 
the  true  home  and  the  power  and  inclina- 
tion to  discharge  all  these  shall  be  added 
unto  us.  The  following  is  a  good  definition 
of  home  : 

"Home's  not  merely  roofs  and  walls, 
Though  with  pictures  hung  and  gilded; 

Home  is  where  affection  calls ; 
Home  is  where  the  heart  hath  builded." 

If  there  is  a  taste  for  "concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  and  nine  tenths,  perhaps  forty-nine 
fiftieths,  are  so  endowed  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  what  is  more  conducive  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  home  than  music?  The  music 
need  not  necessarily  be  difficult  or  classical. 
If  that  can  be  had  so  much  the  better,  but 
it  isn't  best  to  be  too  ambitious.  There  is  a 
great  body  of  good  music— sacred,  ballad 
and  instrumental— which  is  not  difficult  and 
is  within  reach  of  the  farm  home. 

When  we  come  to  instruments,  those  of 
the  violin  type,  including  the  cello  and 
viola,  are  easily  the  kings  and  queens.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  power  of  the  farmer's 
family  to  have  a  little  orchestra  of  these 
instruments  that  will  make  the  home  de- 
lightful to  its  inmates  and  charming  to 
others.  But  let  none  essay  them  unless  as- 
sured of  a  true  ear  for  music.  With  them 
the  ear  alone  is  the  guide  to  the  note  pro- 
duced, and  a  correct  sense  of  tone  is  indis- 
pensable. Such  instruments  need  not  be 
expensive.  One  third  of  what  is  given  for 
a  piano  usually  would  get  many  smaller  in- 
struments. And,  if  properly  cared  for,  the 
longer  they  are  used  and  the  more  they  are 
played  on  the  better  and  more  valuable  they 
will  become ;  while  the  piano  the  day  after 
it  is  bought  is  second-hand  and  worth  about 
half-price  and  after  a  few  years  is  nearly 
valueless. 

Of  course,  the  piano  is  a  great  instrument. 
We  all  know  that.  But  everything  has  its 
place.  I  have  long  thought  that  the  place 
for  the  piano— with  exceptions  to  be  sure— 
was  not  in  the  farmer's  home.  It  is  expen- 
sive in  the  first  place  and  rapidly  decreases 
in  value,  but  these  are  not  the  worst  objec- 
tions. A  piano  to  be  tolerable  must  be 
tuned  often.  This  is  expensive  and  incon- 
venient for  farmers.'  The  result  is  that  in 
most  cases  the  farm  piano  is  but  of  tune  and 
out  of  the  question  for  good  music. 

For  farm  homes  I  vote-  for  the  cabinet 
organ.  Not  the  garish,  cheap  affair,  with  a 
great  many  so-called  stops,  with  which  so 
many  farm  homes  have  been  humbugged. 
Look  first  to  the  quality  of  tone,  which  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  reeds,  next  to 
solidity  of  the  case  and  fittings  and  dura- 
bility of  the  bellows.  H  these  are  all  right 
your  cabinet  organ  is  always  in  tune,  always 
ready  and  will  last  for  many  years.  If  a 
reed  or  bellows  give  out  they  are  easily  re- 
placed. I  know  of  a  cabinet  organ  that  has 
been  in  use  for  over  thirty  years  and  is  good 
to-day.  Your  cabinet  organ  will  cost  about 
one  fourth  what  a  piano  will,  and  while  it 
is  not  a  great  solo  instrument  it  is  pleasing 
and  good  for  even  the  solo,  and  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice  or  stringed  instru- 
ments it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the 
farm  home.  Heney  M.  Huggins. 


Do  not  disturb  your  mind  with  other 
hopes  or  fears  than  reason  may 
suggest;  if  you  are  pleased  with  prog- 
nostics of  good  you  will  be  terrified 
likewise  with  tokens  of  evil,  and  your- 
whole  life  will  be  a  prey  to  superstition. 
Whatever  facilitates  our  work  is  more 
than  an  omen,  it  is  a  cause  of  success. 

Samuel  Johnson. 


The  lesson  is  forcibly  taught  that  our 
life  might  be  much  easier  and  simpler  than 
we  make  it ;  that  the  world  might  be  a  hap- 
pier place  than  it  is ;  that  there  is  no  need 
of  struggles,  convulsions  and  despairs,  of 
the  wringing  of  the  hands  and  the  gnashing 
of  the  teeth;  that  we  miscreate  our  own 
evils.  We  interfere  with  the  optimism  of 
Nature ;  for,  whenever  we  get  this  vantage- 
ground  of  the  past,  or  of  a  wiser  mind  in 
present,  we  are  able  to  discern  that  we  are 
begirt  with  laws  which  execute  themselves. 
—Emerson. 


Nobility  of  character  manifests  itself  at 
loopholes  when  it  is  not  provided  with 
large  doors.— Mary.  E.  Wilkins. 


The  Middleman's 

MONEY 

Makes  the  Fence  No  Better- 


Then  why  pay  him  a  lot  of  extra  money? 
Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buying  from 
us  direct  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not 
impair  the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap. 
In  fact,  we  depend  upon  the  quality  to  hold 
our  trade.    We  couldn't  sell  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  it  through 
the  dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only 
pay  one  profit,  when  you  buy  from  the 
dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal 
card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Qo.,»6  M  Si.,Peoria,lll. 


American 
Field 

and 

Hog 
Fence 


The 
best 
product 
of  Ameri- 
can skill  in  woven  steef 
wire  fence  making.  In  rolls, 
ready  to  stretch  and  staple. 
The  Fence  of  Economy. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't j 
it,  write  to 
American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San 
Francisco      _  Denier.' 


\Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu- 
ture crop  depends  upon  it.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 


SPAMMER 
CORN  PLANTER. 

\  It  Saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Insures  the  crop.  You 
1  know  when  it  is  working ;  you  can  see  the  com  on  its 
I  way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
I  attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensl* 
llage,  corn,  etc.  We  also  makethe  famous  SpanglerLow- 
]  Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill*  Write  for  catalog  and  circ 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SISQueen  St..  York.  Pa. 


OOOD,  HONEST 

Buggies  I 

Sixteen  years  ex- 
perience in  selling 
standard  grades  of 

[  Vehicles  and  Harness 1 

Has  made  our  work 
favorably  known  for  its 
reliable  quality.   It  is 

BUILT  FOR. 

Substantial— Honest  Material— Best  Work. 

a^-AND  THE  PRICE  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  TOOjS) 

A  shrewd  discerning  buyer,  scouring  the! 
market  for  the  best  values,  cannot  afford  to  be 
'  without  our  Catalogue.     A  postal  will  bring  it  FREE. 
CASK  BUYERS*  ONION  (Inc.),   Dept.  B-7       Chicago,  111* 


"ELI"  Bal'ng  Presses 


ARE  THE  EASIEST  TO  FEED  

I  having  a  large  feed  opening.  This  makes  them  correspondingly 
|  fast  balers.  They  are  made  in  38  styles  and  sizes  for  either  horse 
I  or  steam  power.  They  are  thus  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
I  individual  farmer  or  the  man  v/ho  makes  baling  a  business. 
1  Made  entirely  of  steel,  they  combine  in  a  high  degree,  lightness, 
B  strength,  durability  and  general  efficiency.  Bales  are  compact 
I  and  even  sized — pack  to  good  advantage  in  cars,  saving  freight. 
I  We  mall  laree  illustrated  catalogue  free. 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
Is  burned  up  to  supply  internal  heat.  If  it  is 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani- 
mal's stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

ferfve  feed,  save  money  and  produce 
Better  results.  Made  of  best  cast  iron 
with  steel  lining3 ;  boiler  made  of  extra  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  Capacity  25  to  100  gallons. 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96.Quincy.lli, 


65eabn.  and  up. 
The  cleanest, 


Oat® 

heaviest,  best  ) 
yielding:  oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond's 
Nameless,  Hammond's  English  Wonder,  Czar  of  Russia  and 
Michigan  Wonder,  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust  proof,  stiff 
straw,  have  yielded  220  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  describing1 
these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request. 
HARRY  H,  HAMMOND  SEED  COMPANY,  ltd. 

Box  43.   Bay  City,  Mich. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  o£  Fence  and  from  50  to  70  rqds  a  day, 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-high,  Boll-strong,  Fig  and  Chlekou-tlght. 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
Kitselman  Bros.  D24  Mruicie,  Ind. 


FOUTZ'S 


Vitalizes,  Renovates  and  He- 
stores  to  normal  Diseased  and 
Debilitated  Animals.  It  Cures 
HORSE  &  CATTLE  Chronic  Cough,  Influenza,  Dis- 
r\  .  temper,  Heaves,  Flatulency  and 

rOWflPl*S      Hidebound.  For  Sale  bv 
»    vnuvio     Scalers.    «et  the  Genuine. 
1  Pkg.,26c. ;  5  Pkgs.,  SI;  12  Pkgs.,  j?2;  charges  paid  Pam 
phlet  No.  6,  free.  WAVID  E.  FOBTZ,  Baltinim-e.  Md. 


A  MACHINE 

to  weave  fence  of  cosaesS  hard 
sSeel  spring  wire  at  half  price 
of  factory  fence.  885  nuys  wire 
for  100  Hod  Fence.  Catalogue 
Free.  Address 

Career  Wire  Fence  MTaen .Co. 
Box  29,  MM.  Sterling,  O. 


PATENTS 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.    Estab,  1864. 
I  MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Attys. 
.  Div.Bjllth  &  G  Sts.(  Waahlngton,D.C. 
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WITH  THE  HOME-KEEPERS 


|t  is  much  a  question  of  the 
present  day  whether  our  girls 
are  growing  up  to  be  home- 
keepers.  An  observant  per- 
son made  the  remark  that 
although  our  higher  grade 
schools  closed  at  one  thirty  it 
did  not  seem  of  much  benefit, 
as  the  girls  spent  most  of  the  time  from  then 
on  till  five  o'clock  upon  the  street,  at  the 
library  and  in  and  out  of  the  stores. 

To  be  a  good  home-keeper  is  as  much  a 
business  as  any  other  legitimate  business 
and  needs  constant  attention.  One  cannot 
slight  one  thing  here  and  another  thing  there 
day  after  day  without  it  finally  showing  in  a 
general  sense  of  disorder. 

While  in  the  school-days  a  girl's  life  is  so 
much  taken  up  with  various  studies  that 
she  has  little  time  to  learn  methods,  but  she 
should  always  have  something  in  the  work 
of  the  household  that  is  hers  to  look  after. 

One  family  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
several  girls,  apportioned  the  marketing  to 
one  after  another  in  turn,  until  they  all 
learned  the  art  of  buying  well.  In  the  rush 
out  into  the  world  of  many  of  our  girls  into 
new  employments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  girl 
who  stays  at  home  is  apt  to  be  underrated. 

The  one  who  makes  home  lovely,  who  has 
at  all  times  the  responsibility  of  meals  to  be 
served  well  and  in  order,  is  as  much  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  home  as  the  one  who 
earns  the  money.  I  have  often  felt  it  was 
much  easier  to  earn  a  certain  amount  and 
pay  out  of  it  for  board  than  to  take  the 
amount  paid  for  board  and  reinvest  it  to  do 
the  most  good.  The  close  calculation  and 
finesse  used  to  well  use  money  is  a  faculty 
possessed  by  very  few.  There  is  a  rush  and 
go  about  outside  life  that  breaks  up  the 
monotony;  a  life  spent  in  the  continual 
rounds  of  daily  housework  is  very  confin- 
ing and  devoid  of  all  interest.  Housekeep- 
ers are  advised  to  take  daily  walks,  out- 
door exercises  and  all  such  things,  but  we 
all  know  how  impossible  that  is  to  many 
who  must  do  everything  alone. 

Homes  must  be  kept  up  in  some  way  and 
there  is  always  one  who  must  shoulder  the 
burden.  It  is  a  great  charm  in  a  girl  who 
does  this  day  in  and  day  out  in  a  cheerful, 
pleasant  manner,  who  makes  all  feel  that 
she  herself  is  happy  in  attending  to  all  the 
home-duties.  All  work  is  better  done  in 
cheerfulness,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to 
lighten  all  labor.  In  the  coming  generation 
the  girls  who  can  keep  house  well  will  be 
so  hard  to  find  that  no  doubt  there  will 
be  premiums  offered  for  her. 
.  No  one  can  work  in  an  office  or  school-room 
all  day  and  go  home  at  night  and  make  home 
what  it  should  be.  Let  no  girl  who  reads 
this  think  because  she  is  home,  doing  the 
duties  there,  that  she  isn't  earning  anything 
or  isn't  of  any  use  in  the  world.  It  were 
better  if  more  of  our  girls  could  be  left  in 
our  homes.  This  constantly  going  out  every 
day  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  restless  nature.  The 
peace  attending  the  home-keepers  is  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. After  all,  "To  stay  at  home  is  best." 


A  Handy  Cleaning-Fluid 

A  good  cleaning-fluid  is  a  necessity  if  one 
would  keep  winter  clothing  looking  well. 
Spots  will  come  on  dress-skirts,  coats,  vests 
and  trousers,  and  coat-collars  grow  dingy, 
which  makes  the  whole  suit  look  shabby. 
Benzene  or  gasolene  will  clean  fairly  well  if 
great  care  is  taken,  but  the  odor  is  very  dis- 
agreeable and  clings  to  a  garment  for  many 
days.  It  is  unsafe  to  use  either  of  these 
fluids  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire,  or 
to  bring  the  garment  near  a  fire  for  some 
hours  after  cleaning.  I  have  known  of  two 
deaths  which  occurred  from  carelessness  in 
this  respect.  A  cleaning-fluid,  which  is  safe 
to  use  and  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  me, 
is  made  as  follows: 

Cut  into  small  pieces  one  fourth  of  a 
pound  of  white  Castile  soap,  and  pour  over 
it  a  quart  of  soft  water ;  then  put  it  on  the 
back  of  the  range  where  it  will  heat  grad- 
ually and  dissolve,  but  not  boil.  When  well 
dissolved  add  four  quarts  of  soft  water, 
stirring  the  soap  thoroughly  through  it. 
Take  it  off  the  fire  and  away  from  the  stove 
and  add  one  ounce  of  liquid  ammonia,  one 
ounce  of  alcohol  and  one  ounce  of  ether. 
Stir  vigorously  until  thoroughly  blended. 
Bottle  and  cork  tightly.  When  this  fluid  is 
used  for  sponging  it  may  be  used  clear  or 
diluted  with  water.  When  washing  any 
woolen  goods  add  two  or  three  tablespoon- 
full  to  a  gallon  of  water. 


A  cleaner,  which  is  better  than  a  sponge, 
is  made  by  rolling  tightly  a  strip  of  soft, 
black  wool  goods  into  a  cylinder  about  three 
inches  long  and  about  one  and  one  fourth 
inches  in  diameter,  then  wind  with  stout 
thread  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roll,  sew  it  firmly  and  make  a 
loop  which  will  slip  easily  over  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  of  cleaning-fluid.  If  this  combi- 
nation of  cleaning-fluid  and  cleaner  is  kept 
where  it  is  handy  it  will  help  a  man  to  keep 
the  spots  rubbed  off  his  clothes  and  make 
the  periodical  cleaning  of  his  clothes  by 
yourself  less  necessary. 

Maida  McL. 
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To  Fill  the  Cooky-Jar 

Sugab  Cookies  No.  1.— Two  eggs,  two 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
thin  sour  cream  or  rich  buttermilk,  one  cup- 
ful of  shortening,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Mix  soft. 

Sugab  Cookies  No.  2.— Four  eggs,  two 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  six  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  buttermilk,  one  cupful  of  shortening, 
one  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda,  pinch  of  salt 
and  a  little  nutmeg. 

Molasses  Cookies  No.  1. — One  cupful 
each  of  light-brown  sugar,  molasses,  butter- 
milk and  shortening,  two  scant  teaspoonfuls 
of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves.  Mix 
soft  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Molasses  Cookies  No.  2.— Two  eggs, 
two  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  molasses,  one 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  light-brown  sugar, 
one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  shortening,  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sour  milk,  two  and  one 
half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  Flavor  with  gin- 
ger, cinnamon  and  cloves. 

Stibbed  Molasses  Cookies.— One  egg, 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  shortening,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  ginger  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon.  Place  all  these  ingredients  in  a 
bowl  without  stirring.  To  a  cupful  of  hot 
water  add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  at  once 
stir  it  into  the  bowl.  Stir  in  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Turn  out  on  the  floured 
board,  roll  out  and  cut  without  mixing. 

Cbeam  Cookies.— Three  eggs,  one  coffee- 
cupful  of  thick  sour  cream,  one  cupful  of 
shortening,  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  nutmeg  or  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  extract. 

Hebmits.— Three  eggs,  one  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of  short- 
ening, one  cupful  of  chopped  raisins,  one 
tablespoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sour  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  one  fourth 
teaspoonful  of  cloves.   Mix  soft. 

Pinwheels.— One  pint  of  unsifted  flour, 
one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking-powder,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar.  Eub  through  a  sieve  three  times, 
add  a  generous  tablespoonful  of  lard  and 
one  half  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Wet  with 
a  scant  half  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Poll  out 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  spread  with  soft 
butter  and  sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Roll  up  like  a  rolL  of  jelly-cake, 
cut  in  slices  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Gingeb  Dbops. — Onehalf  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  half  cupful  of  shortening,  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon, 
ginger  and  cloves,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
in  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  two  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  flour.  The  last  thing  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs.   Bake  in  gem  pans. 

Lemon  Cbackeks.— Two  eggs,  two  and 
one  half  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  lard  (not  melted),  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  five  cents'  worth  of  baking  ammonia, 
five  cents'  worth  of  oil  of  lemon.  Beat  lard, 
eggs  and  sugar  together.  Grate  the  ammo- 
nia and  put  it,  with  the  oil  of  lemon,  in  the 
milk.  Mix  the  two  and  add  all  the  flour  you 
can  mix  in.  They  must  be  very  stiff.  Roll 
thin  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

In  all  these  recipes,  except  where  the  kind 
of  shortening  is  named,  cottolene  has  been 
used  with  satisfaction.  For  the  molasses 
cookies  or  the  spice  cakes  meat  drippings 
may  be  used.  All  the  cookies  are  improved 
by  having  granulated  sugar  sprinkled  thickly 
over  them  before  baking.  Or  desiccated 
cocoanut  used  in  the  same  way  makes  a 
dainty  finish.  Hope  Daeing. 
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Congress  of  Mothers 

The  Sixth  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  last 
week  in  February,  beginning  at  9:30  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  the  25th,  the  sessions  continuing 


through  Friday,  the  28th.  A  very  effioient 
committee  will  be  in  charge  of  the  local 
arrangements.  The  incoming  trains  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  will  be  met  by  mem- 
bers of  the  reception  committee.  Delegates 
and  visitors  who  are  planning  to  attend  the 
Congress  should  write  for  full  particulars 
to  Mrs.  Robert  Cotten,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary N.  C.  M.,  "The  Cairo,"  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  usual  reduction  of  a  fare  and 
one  third  for  the  round  trip  will  be  given. 


Parsnip  Stew 

"Let's  have  a  row  of  parsnips  in  the 
garden  this  year,"  we  said  in  the  spring-. 
"We  don't  care  much  for  them,  but  we 
can  use  a  few  in  soups." 

In  the  fall  as  a  result  of  this  decision 
there  was  a  goodly  quantity  of  parsnips 
in  the  cellar,  while  a  few  had  been  left 
to  winter  in  the  ground  for  spring  use. 
Those  in  the  cellar  were  packed  in  sand, 
and  as  the  cellar  was  very  dry,  the  sand 
was  kept  Samp  by  an  occasional  sprink- 
ling.   This  prevented  wilting. 

All  my  life  I  had  heard  of  parsnip 
stew,  but  in  my  fourteen  years  of 
housekeeping  I  had  never  made  one.  It 
was  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  we 
did  not  care  for  parsnips,  while  the 
stews  I  had  eaten  away  from  home  had 
not  appealed  to  me.  Now  I  decided  to 
try  one. 

"You  want  to  use  pork,"  I  was  told, 
but  I  knew  better.  I  .took  a  shin  of 
beef — there  was  a  foot  or  so  of  bone, 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  meat  had 
been  used  for  something  else.  When 
the  bone  had  simmered  a  long  time,  so 
that  the  meat  slipped  off  and  the  mar- 
row slipped  out,  I  put  in  equal  quanti- 
ties of  peeled  and  sliced  parsnips  and 
potatoes.  When  the  vegetables  were 
done,  I  mixed  up  a  little  flour-and-water 
thickening — not  more  than  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  flour — with  salt  and  a  tiny 
bit  of  cayenne  pepper.  After  this  was 
added,  the  stew  was  allowed  to  bubble 
gently  a  few  minutes. 

There  were  vegetables  enough  so  that 
the  member  of  the  family  who  could 
not  endure  to  have  things  watery  was 
satisfied,  and  the  one  who  liked  "juice" 
found  no  fault.  To  satisfy  both  tastes 
was  a  triumph. 

The  parsnip  stew  was  a  great  success. 
"We  could  relish  one  every  week  all 
through  the  winter,"  was  the  verdict. 
The  only  question  now  is,  will  the  par- 
snips hold  out? 

Susan  Bbown  Bobbins. 


Children  Must  Play 

Of  course  they  must.  The  more 
heartily  they  play,  the  more  rapidly 
will  they  grow.  This  is  the  general 
rule;  there  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
It  is  a  pitable  sight  to  see  these  un- 
naturally goody-goody  little  ones,  who 
are  too  dignified  to  engage  in  the  noisy, 
romping  sports  of  their  mates.  If  we 
notice  carefully  we  will  see  that  these 
childish  recreations  form  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  processes  of  educa- 
tion. 

Froebel  first  gave  us  the  true  idea  of 
what  play  might  be  to  a  child.  He 
causes  us  to  understand  that  play  is  an 
educator;  that  it  teaches  the  little  one 
deftness  and  accuracy;  that  it  enables 
the  timid  one  to  overcome  his  reti- 
cence and  to  forget  himself  in  the  kindly 
interest  he  takes  in  his  playmates. 
Froebel  would  have  us  understand  that 
if  the  play  be  misdirected,  we  should 
try  the  plan  of  substitution  rather  than 
complete  elimination.  Bend  the  ener- 
gies, rather  than  endeavor  to  break 
them.  By  a  little  care  and  foresight  on 
our  part  we  can  teach  our  darlings  the 
art  of  helpfulness  rather  than  the 
science — it  really  is  almost  a  science 
with  some — of  mischief-making.  We 
can  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of 
character  by  a  little  oversight  in  regard 
to  their  plays.  And,  by'  the  way,  the 
little  ones  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
need  a  little  directing  and  oversight  in 
regard  to  their  recreations.  If  we  can 
weave  one's  recreations  into  an  element 
of  strength  and  character,  we  are  doing 
much  for  that  one's  future  usefulness. 

We  have  all  laughed  at  the  eldest  sis- 
ter who  told  her  younger  one  to  go  and 
see  what  baby  was  doing,  and  tell  it  to 
don't.  But,  really,  too  often  we  act  on 
this  principle  ourselves,  and  say  "don't" 
more  than  we  ought.  We  so  often  say 
it  because  we  are  nervous,  and  not  be- 
cause there  is  really  any  reason  why 
that  doing  should  be  "don't-ed." 


Substitution  and  diversion  are  the 
key-notes  to  the  training  of  children. 
If  they  are  cross,  if  things  do  not  suit 
them,  if  they  have  fallen  and  hurt 
themselves,  if  they  want  the  moon,  or 
the  hammer  and  looking-glass,  get 
their  minds  off  of  the  subject  by  sub- 
stituting something  else.  It  is  easily 
done.  When  the  days  are  cold  and 
stormy,  and  the  children  and  young 
people  must  remain  in  the  house,  plan 
amusements.  A  delightful  home  game 
is  played  as  follows: 

One  says,  "I  see  something  in  this 
room  that  begins  with  R."  Immedi- 
ately the  answers  will  be,  "Rug,"  "rock- 
ing-chair," "rose,"  and  so  on.  The  one 
guessing  correctly  will  have  his  turn. 
If  it  be  a  compound  word,  the  initial 
letter  of  each  word  would  better  be 
given.  When  tired  of  this,  they  can 
change  it  somewhat  by  saying,  "Xmv 
let's  furnish  a  house."  "I  donate  a  car- 
pet," the  one  on  the  right  adds,  "And  I, 
a  table,"  the  next,  "And  I,  an  elevator," 
and  so  on.  The  initial  letter  of  each 
furnishing  must  be  the  last  letter  of 
the  preceding  one.  This  game  is  ca- 
pable of  an  almost  limitless  number  of 
variations.  They  can  plant  trees  in  the 
same  manner.  One  can  plant  a  maple,  the 
next  an  elm,  the  third  a  mulberry  and 
the  fourth  a  yew.  Flowers  and  veg- 
etables may  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner. ,  Such  games  not  only  amuse; 
they  instruct.  They  are  real  recre- 
ations.        Ella  Babtlett  Simmons. 


In  Many  Keys 

One  Saturday  night,  at  the  close  of 
Railroad  Day  at  the  Pan-American,  it 
was  a  struggle  at  going-home  time  to 
get  even  a  foothold  in  the  street-cars. 
Some  were  gasping  for  breath,  some 
who  seemed  to  be  three  deep  on  the 
seats,  were  trying  to  fan,  when  an  ener- 
getic small  woman  began  to  talk  to  the 
calm-faced  woman  next  to  her  as  they 
held  to  adjoining  straps: 

"Did  you  see  the  couple  married  in 
the  cage  of  lions?"  asked  the  small 
woman,  somewhat  excitedly. 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  did,"  again  spoke  the  small  wom- 
an. "I  was  almost  near  enough  to 
put  my  hands  on  the  cage  when  it  was 
driven  onto  the  esplanade.  It  was  a 
little  stretch  of  imagination  when  the 
reporters  said  the  lions  stood  up  and 
huffed  and  puffed  and  sniffed  about. 
They  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
their  heads  up  a  little,  as  dogs  lie  be- 
fore the  fireplace,  comfortable  and 
happy.    They  were  well  trained." 

There  was  something  very  interesting 
in  the  face  of  the  small  woman.  She 
was  plainly,  yet  prettily,  dressed  except 
her  summer  hat  was  quite  dilapidated. 
Her  new  box-coat  showed  her  recent 
shopping  in  a  city  store. 

"Are  you  a  stranger  visiting  the 
Fair,"  asked  the  calm-faced  woman. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  here  a  whole  week. 
I  am  through  now.  This  is  as  long  as 
I  feel  I  had  better  stay,  so  I  am  content 
to  start  home.  I  live  quite  far  West: 
we  have  a  large  farm,  and  my  husband 
and  I  cannot  leave  it  at  the  same  time. 
I  came  in  company  with  my  brother, 
who  has  gone  on  to  New  York,  so  I 
will  have  to  go  home  alone,  but  I  do  not 
mind  that.  My  husband"  will  come  on 
later;  I  would  not  have  him  miss  it  for 
anything." 

"Then  you  are  pleased  with  the 
Fair?" 

"Pleased?  Why  that  very  poorly  ex- 
presses my  delight.  It  has  meant  so 
much  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  the 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  any  profit  out  of  it,  but  really  it  is 
going  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  us  in 
actual  money.  I  have  been  staving  in 
a  good  boarding-home,  but  1  consider 
that  the  whole  week  has  been  no  ex- 
pense or  will  be  none  in  the  end." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you," 
said  the  calm-faced  woman  with  whom 
she  was  talking. 

"We  employ  a  great  many  on  our 
large  farm — that  is,  take  all  the  yean 
we  have  many  to  provide  for.  We  have 
tried  to  have,  and  really  have  had.  c|iiite 
a  model  establishment,  but  when  there 
is  time  to  carry  out  my  schemes  i  he 
profit  and  comfort  of  all  will  be  in- 
creased. Beginning  with  small  things! 
what  I  have  learned  about  the  use  of 
rice  is  worth  coming:  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Louisiana  Rice  Kitchen  not  only  for 
exact  knowledge,  but  for  opening 
my  eyes  to  possibilities  of  rice  ana 
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chicken  and  other  ways  of  preparing 
both.  You  know  we  have  fowls  until 
we  tire  of  them.  Then  I  took  the  five 
tree  cooking  lessons  in  the  hygienic 
cooking  department,  and  when  I  get 
home  we  will  use  less  white  flour,  and  I 
am  sure  some  of  our  employees  who  are 
not  well  will  grow  healthy  again.  I 
just  wish  evary  one  that  comes  to  the 
Fair  could  gain  a  part  of  what  I  have. 
1  shall  feel  richer  for  years,  besides  all 
the  beautiful  things  I  have  seen." 

Before  she  could  tell  more,  she  came 
to  the  street  to  leave  the  car. 

As  she  stepped  out  of  the  car,  a  plain- 
looking  business  man  remarked,  "What 
a  luxury  to  hear  a  farmer's  wife  talk 
enthusiastically  about  her  farm  life. 
She  enjoys  their  business,  and  is 
evidently  business  partner  in  that 
Western  farm-home." 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  remarked  a 
woman  near  by,  "that  I  would  like  to 
see  that  woman's  husband,  that  doubt- 
less he  is  a  man  who  likes  his  business. 
You  know  there  are  very  few  men  who 
seem  to  feel  that  their  business  is  at 
all  congenial,  and  I  think  that  is  why 
women  are  restless  and  dissatisfied.  Do 
you  know  of  many  men  who  will  say 
they  are  pleased  with  the  business  or 
profession  they  have  chosen?" 

"No,  I  must  say  I  do  not." 

Still  another  person  spoke,  who  was 
interested  in  the  conversation.  "I 
would  like  to  tell  you  an  experience  I 
had  a  few  nights  ago.  Two  young  men 
met  at  our  house  by  chance,  who  had 
been  friends  at  school  the  year  before. 
Sam  had  graduated  in  mechanical  en-' 
•  gineering,  and  was  in  Buffalo  partly  to 
see  the  Fair  for  a  day  or  two,  but  more 
to  look  for  work.  He  was  long-faced 
and  discouraged,  and  said,  'I  guess  I 
have  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  me- 
chanical engineering.  There  seems 
no  place  for  me.  Every  one  with 
whom  I  have  talked  during  the  past 
stimmer  disliked  his  business.  I  don't 
see  how  one  is  to  know  what  to  do." 

The  other  young  man,  named  Harry, 
joined  with,  'I'm  as  badly  off.  I  have 
been  doing  newspaper-reporting  this 
summer,  planning  to  go  to  law  school 
this  fall.  I  was  at  work  in  the  press- 
tent,  while  the  President  lay  dying  in 
the  famed  Milburn  house.  There  in  the 
tent  I  met  some  of  the  most  noted 
newspapeT-men  of  the  whole  country — 
men  who  receive  thousands  of  dollars 
salary — yet  when  I  talked  with  them, 
they  said,  "you  are  young-  and  can 
choose;  newspaper-work  is  a  slave's 
life;  don't  do  it."  Now  it  is  time  to 
decide  about  law,  and  to-day  I  have 
talked  with  three  good  lawyers;  they 
each  said,  "don't  do  it!"'  Just  then  a 
third  young  man  came  in  our  home,  for 
he  was  part  of  the  family,  and  was  him- 
self a  mechanical  engineer. 

"'How  goes  it  Sam?'  he  said,  as  he 
offered  to  shake  hands. 

"  'Pretty  bad,'  was  Sam's  answer. 

"  'What's  the  matter?' 

"Then  Sam  told  his  story  over. 

"  'Oh,  that's  nonsense;  you  don't 
want  to  listen  to  any  such  talk;  there's 
lots  of  work.  I'll  tell  you  where  to  ap- 
ply. To-morrow  night  you  will  prob- 
ably have  two  or  three  places  from 
which  to  choose.' 

"  'Are  you  sorry  you  studied  the  pro- 
fession?' asked  Sam. 

"  'No,  certainly  not;  I  love  my  work.' 

"  'Can  you  help  me  out  as  you  have 
Sam?'  asked  Harry.  / 

"  'Law  is  out  of  my  line,  but  if  I  had 
wanted  to  study  it  as  long  as  you  have 
I  should  go  ahead.  I  guess  you'll 
always  get  work,  judging  by  your 
past.' 

"  'I  guess  you  must  belong  to  the 
National  Sunshine  Society,'  said  Sam. 

"  'Whether  I  do  or  not,  you  had  bet- 
ter join  it,  and  not  carry  around  a  long 
face  as  you  had  when  I  came  in.' 

"The  next  night  sure  enough  Sam  was 
asking  advice  to  help  decide  between 
three  places." 

The  long  car-ride  ended,  and  so  the 
discussion,  but  the  philosopher  of  the 
party  added:  "Which  all  goes  to  show 
that  the  songs  of  life  are  in  many  keys." 

Maby  Joslyn  Smith. 

0 

The  Problem  of  the  Boy 

Begin  the  problem  with  firmness,  add 
love  multiplied  by  truth,  and  divide  it 
equally  with  all  the  children.  Use  them 
all  alike  and  give  them  the  very  best 
education  that  your  means  will  permit. 
Utilize  all  of  your  resources  for  their 


development  physically,  and  provide 
wisely  for  their  mental  enjoyment. 
Good,  pure  books  are  cheap,  so  give 
them  plenty  of  them.  Keep  all  sensa- 
tional literature  out  of  the  home. 
Teach  them  to  love  and  develop  a  taste 
for  high-class  literature,  and  as  a  re- 
turn you  will  find  it  a  most  profitable 
and  enjoyable  investment. 

If  you  do  all  this  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  your  children 
grow  up  with  a  love  for  home,  having 
no  desire  to  spend  their  evenings  on  the 
street  or  in  some  place  of  debauchery. 
Parents  in  this  age  of  advancement  who 
do  not  give  their  children  a  fairly  good 
education  are  not  doing  their  duty. 
We  should  utilize  our  best  efforts  for 
their  enjoyment,  happiness  and  '  ad- 
vancement, remembering  that  we 
brought  nothing  with  us  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can 
take  nothing  out.  If  we  leave  a  legacy 
for  our  children,  let  it  be  an  education 
that  will  be  of  such  a  useful  character 
that  no  matter  what  difficulties  in  life 
may  fall  in  their  pathway  they  may  be 
able  to  overcome  them. 

Leave  them,  also,  an  honorable  name, 
and  a  self-reliant  spirit  that  can  say 
"No"  and  mean  "No"  when  they  know 
a  thing  is  wrong.  The  seriousness  of 
the  crime  that  has  lately  been  perpe- 
trated on  our  nation,  and  its  effects  on 
our  national  morals,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Our  cities,  like  many  foreign 
cities,  are  becoming-  too  much  crowded 
together.  Too  many  foreigners  of  the 
uneducated  class  are  crowded  together, 
and  our  own  civilization  will  soon  be  as 
corrupt  as  that  of  foreign  lands.  The 
recent  crime  helps  bear  out  this  state- 
ment. Our  educational  laws,  too,  are 
not  as  strictly  enforced  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  education  that  lifts  men  above 
crime.  Look  at  our  worst  criminals 
and  at  the  records  at  our  penitentiaries 
and  you  will  find  but  few  who  are  able 
to  read  or  write.  As  a  result  of  igno- 
rance our  land  is  covered  with  the  idle- 
ness, misery  and  crime  that  fills  our 
jails,  asylums  and  almshouses. 

This  is  the  class  of  people  that  cause 
our  troubles  and  our  riots  and  furnish 
victims  for  the  scaffold.  "To  teach  is 
to  inaugurate  a  revolution;  to  build  up 
and  educate  is  to  build  a  fort,  and  to 
furnish  a  library  you  have  an  arsenal." 
To  educate  is  to  open  the  avenues  of 
thought.  Pure  thought  is  the  intel- 
lectual value  of  the  soul — the  only 
guide,  and  without  which  the  brain  is 
weak  and  cannot  withstand  temptation. 
Therefore  we  must  educate.  This  is 
my  plea  and  my  prayer  for  the  good  of 
the  nation.     Mbs.  S.  W.  Btjblingame. 

4 

A  Tatting  Barb 

This  can  be  made  to  wear  over  a  black 
velvet  stock,  and  is  pretty  made  of 


tightly  twisted  silk  thread  in  white. 
The  points  should  just  meet  in  front, 
and  be  confined  with  a  small  brooch. 

4 

A  Happy  Family 

In  the  fall  a  year  ago  I  had  several 
plants  that  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
lose  by  frost,  and  yet  I  had  not  enough 
window-room  to  accommodate  them  all 
in  separate  pots,  so  I  decided  to  make 
an  experiment.  I  cut  slips  and  rooted 
them  in  small  pots.  When  they  were 
well  started  I  took  an  old  cracked  pud- 
ding-pot about  nine  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  inches  deep.  This  I  nearly 
filled  with  my  own  particular  flower- 
pot mixture  and  then  set  the  potted 
slips  in  it. 

Now,  the  remarkable  part  of  it  was 
that  although  it  was  crowded  on  the 
plant-shelf  and  did  not  have  its  right- 
ful share  of  sunshine,  every  one  of 
the  cuttings  thrived  amazingly.  Let 
me  describe  this  "happy  family"  as  it 
looked  the  last  day  of  February. 


The  three  tallest  plants  were  a  rose- 
geranium,  a  "happy  thought"  geranium, 
with  unusually  large  leaves  like  white 
and  green  velvet,  and  a  glossy  wax- 
begonia;  then  there  were  a  dark  coleus, 
which  is  a  handsome  red  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  a  spotted-leaved  begonia;  in- 
termixed with  these  different  leaves 
were  several  striped  Tradescantias, 
while  the  green  kind  hung  over  the 
edge  of  the  pot. 

This  pot  of  foliage — and  the  wax- 
begonia  had  bloomed — was  drawn  up- 
on freely  for  bouquets.  The  "happy 
thought"  and  rose-geraniums  were 
especially  nice,  as  on  account  of  the 
shade  the  leaves  had  very  long  stems. 
I  took  slips  from  these  plants  and  set 
them  out  in  the  summer  garden. 

People  marveled  at  the  thritfy  appear- 
ance of  my  plants.  I  attributed  it  to 
three  things — judicious  watering,  fre- 
quent showering  and,  most  important 
of  all,  good  potting-soil.  Here  is  my 
formula  for  the  latter. 

Pxit  two  quarts  of  good  rich  gaxden- 
mold  and  two  quarts  of  leaf-mold  or 
stump-dirt  sifted  together  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  one  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  bone-flour  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
hard-wood  ashes.    Mix  thoroughly. 

Bone-flour  can  be  bought  of  seedsmen. 
More  of  it,  with  the  ashes,  may  be 
used  through  the  winter,  scratched  in 
on  the  surface.  It  is  a  safe  fertilizer, 
and  with  me  it  has  never  failed  to  make 
heliotropes  blossom. 

Susan  Bbown  Bobbins. 

With  the  Illustrators 

No.  2 

"My  work,"  said  artist  No.  2,  "runs 
largely  to  illustrating  stories  and  de- 
signing magazine-covers.  You  have 
already  seen  some  of  my  advertising 
with  my  friends'  productions.  I  will 
show  you  what  I  have  done  in  other 
departments  of  our  work." 

A  well-known  juvenile  magazine  at- 
tracted my  notice  first. 

"This  cover,"  said  he,  "I  vary  in  de- 
sign from  month  to  month.  It  keeps 
certain  general  features,  border  and 
lettering,  but  each  month  I  make  a  new 
cover  illustration.  This  scene,"  point- 
ing to  a  spirited  boating  and  hunting 
excursion,  "is  purely  imaginative, 
though  of  course  I  have  made  the  de- 
tails true  to  life  as  I  have  seen  them." 

He  picked  up  another  well-known 
periodical,  turned  through  its  pages 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  decora- 
tive designs  at  the  headings  of  depart- 
ments. "There  is  something  you  would 
hardly  think  to  class  with  an  artist's 
work,  but  some  of  these  designs  cost 
much  time  and  trouble.  They  must  be 
suggestive  without  being  pedantic.  It 
is  difficult  to  suit  one's  self  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  one  who  buyt  the 

picture.  That  is 
f®tvJ||i  one  of  the  hard- 

jf/^lpL  ships     of  our 

^^k^lE^s  profession  until 

one  nas  reached 
Sz^l^g?^  a     degree  of 

JK|.  fame  and  rep- 

■£>&r     t!S§S)^^^^  utation  that  en- 

^*§^     i*S(L__  ables    him  to 

choose  his  own 
St?5»  -  ^gsg*""  woric  an(j  to  re- 

^^^^^M^^  fuse     to  give 

W^^^^/W^^^  anything  poor 

^^^^^^  to   the  public. 

We,  like  others 
of  the  world's 
workers,  must  often  struggle  along 
at  work  that  is  distasteful — cheap 
advertising,  for  instance — until  we 
gain  means  to  be  independent  of  em- 
ployers. Here  is  something,"  point- 
ing to  a  fanciful  sketch  in  the  same 
periodical,  "that  I  changed  a  number  of 
times  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
periodical.  I  am  quite  conscious  that 
it  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  at  first,  but 
in  a  matter  of  minor  importance  I  am 
willing  to  yield  a  point.  Our  artist 
consciences  permit  us  to  sacrifice  detail, 
but  not  principle." 

With  great  courtesy  and  patience  the 
artist  pointed  out  certain  difficulties  in 
his  work.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  illustrate  a  story  that 
another  has  written.  The  idea  ex- 
pressed in  words  and  the  idea  expressed 
in  drawing  may  not  coincide.  The 
artist  must  be  able  to  put  himself  into 
the  story  and  make  every  line  of  his 
picture  mean  something.  Added  to 
this  must  be  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
technique  necessary  for  reproduction. 


Given  an  original  talent  as  basis'  the 
artist  must  add  thereto  the  genius  for 
hard  work. 

When  I  had  examined  many  of  the 
artist's  drawings  he  said,  "You  have  a 
fair  idea  of  what  my  daily  work  means, 
now  I  want  you  to  see  the  photographs 
I  took  a  few  weeks  ago  when  1  ran  off 
for  a  few  days  of  country  air." 

The  collection  included  the  old  home- 
stead with  the  reunited  family,  familiar 
home  scenes,  the  village  store,  domestic 
animals,  the  old  mill,  and  even  a  snap- 
shot of  a  typical  country  fire,  flames 
bursting  from  the  old  frame  house  and 
the  usual  crowd  gathered  as  workers  or 
witnesses.  These  pictures,  he  told  me, 
would  be  of  value  to  him  for  a  sugges- 
tion here. and  there  in  his  own  compo- 
sitions. There  were  nearly  a  hundred 
pictures  in  the  collection,  and  one  could 
readily  see  that  the  charm  of  boyhood 
association  invested  the  whole.  More 
and  more  of  the  artist's  early  days  on 
the  farm  are  pretty  sure  to  crop  out 
in  his  pictures. 

An  artist's  studio  is  a  sort  of  fairy- 
land in  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated. 
It  is  a  wholesome  bit  of  experience  to 
go  behind  the  scenes  and  learn  some- 
thing of  the  long  hours,  the  patience 
and  the  genius  for  taking  infinite  pains 
that  is  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a  pro- « 
fessional  illustrator.  For  all  that  their 
work  is  not  drudgery.  No  work  into 
which  one  puts  heart  and  feeling  and 
self-need  degenerates  into  that.  These 
men,  counted  among  the  best  in  their 
own  line  of  illustrating-,  impress  one  as 
being  honest  workers,  humble  with  the 
humility  that  is  a  part  of  large-minded 
men  everywhere,  doing  with  pen  and 
brush  much  that  makes  the  world  the 
better  for  their  being  in  it.  We  of  the 
laity  admit,  somewhat  to  our  surprise, 
that  the  illustrator  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  of  big  pay  and  little  work,  but 
one  who  ranks  high  among  the  world's 
workers  for  the  amount  of  time, 
thought  and  old-fashioned  "digging" 
that  he  gives  to  his  profession.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  professions,  it  is  the 
character  back  of  the  work  that  counts. 
Not  every  one  is  fitted  to  be  an  illus- 
trator, but  granted  every  natural  en- 
dowment it  yet  remains  to  be  the  man 
or  woman  back  of  it  and  put  conscience 
into  every  stroke. 

Bebtha  Knowlton. 

Hints  for  Housewives 

I  recently  saw  such  a  novel  floor- 
covering  in  a  California  home  that  I 
will  tell  how  it  was  made,  so  others 
may  make  it  if  they  so  desire.  The 
covering  was  tea-matting  that  conies 
around  tea-boxes,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  any  store,  I  think.  Each  piece  was 
tacked  so  the  edges  joined,  as  other 
matting  would,  only  the  pieces  were  not 
of  uniform  size  and  had  to  be  fitted  in 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  floor  was 
first  well  covered  with  papers  to  keep 
out  the  cold  and  also  help  the  matting- 
stand  more  wear.  It  saved  a  great  deal 
of  scrubbing,  and  was  much  nicer  than 
a  bare  floor. 

Bag  rugs  are  splendid  for  kitchen 
floors.  Knitted  ones  are  easily  and 
cheaply  made  by  sewing  rags  together 
as  for  rag  catpet  and  knitting  on  fwo 
,  large  wooden  needles.  Cast  on  about 
sixteen  stitches  and  knit  as  any  plain 
garter-stitch.  Then  sew  strips  to- 
gether any  desired  width.  They  are 
soft  to  stand  upon. 

Paper  bags  come  so  handy  so  often, 
and  yet  how  often  impossible  it  is  to 
find  one  when  most  wanted.  Drive 
three  nails  about  eight  inches  apart,  in 
a  row,  a  convenient  height  from  the 
floor,  and  file  the  heads  off,  so  the  bag-s 
"will  easily  slip  on  and  off.  When  you 
empty  a  bag  put  it  on  one  of  these 
nails,  keeping  different  sizes  on  differ- 
ent nails,  and  when  one  is  wanted  yen 
know  right  where  to  find  it,  even  in  I  he 
dark.  Mrs.  L. 

<* 

Egg  Sandwiches 

When  preparing  eggs  for  sandwiches 
they  should  be  boiled  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Then,  instead  of  chopping,  it  is 
much  nicer  to  press  them  through  a 
colander,  or,  better  still,  through  one 
of  the  very  convenient  little  hand 
vegetable-presses.  This  makes  the  egg- 
so  fine  and  mealy  that  it  is  more  diges- 
tible than  if  chopped.  It  is  better  not 
to  cool  the  eggs,  as  then  the  butter 
•.which  is  added  will  melt.        S.  B.  li. 
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Small  Crops, 

unsalable  vegetables,  result  from 
want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially  fond  of 
Potash.  Write  for  our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

<33  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


High-Grade  Flower  Seeds.  « 

22  Pa^s  lOc.i 


M 


ransy, 

Bat.  Button,  10 
lS-Wks  Stck.6 
Sweet  Peas. 


limbS.  KINDS.  KINDS.  — 

Aster,  16  Poppy,  18  Portulaca,  20  J 
"  Candytuft  10  Four  O'clock.  • 
Morn.  Glory,  6  Marigold,  is  « 
Eschseholtzia.  Sw't  William,  8  £ 
Zennia,  12  Petunia,  10  a 
Larkspur,  6  Sweet  Alyssum.  2, 
Nasturtium,  10  Calliopsis,  8  J 
Balsam,       12  Pinks,  10  • 

Sweet  Mignonette.  • 
All  of  the  above  sent  to  any  © 
address,  post-paid,  for  10c.  A 
silver  or  six  two-cent  stamps,  g 
As  a  premium,  and  to  intro-  X 
dues  our  seeds  into  every  • 
household,  we  will  also  send  a  • 
collection  of  fine  beauti-  0 
fulburbsfreewiWi  Catalogue.  % 
80MERVILLE  NUBSEKT,  9 
Somerville ,  Mass.  • 

••• 


Double,  Bush  4  Trailing 

SWEET  PEAS 


Double  Sweet  Peas- 
White,  Pink,  Scarlet, 
Striped.  The  4  sorts  for  15c. 
Trailing;  Sweet  Peas- 
Trails  instead  of  growing 
upright.  White,  Pink,  Yet 
low,Lavenderand  Scarlet. 
The  5  sorts  for  15c. 
Bush  Sweet  Peas- 
Grow  in  bush  form  with- 
out support.  Striped,  Lav- 
ender and  Brown-red.   The  3  sorts  for  10c. 

All  12  sorts,  one  packet  each  for  20c,  postpaid. 
O  UK  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Bare  New  Fruits,  136 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  large  colored  plates, FREE. 
JOBS  UE  WIS  CHILB9,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exnibit  a 
sample  1902  Bicycle. 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

'01  &  '00  Models,  high  grade.  $7  to  Sll 
BOOSeoond-hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 

J 3  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
ale  athalf  factory  cost.  We  ship  to 
■anyone  ou  approval  and  ten  days  trial 
withoutacentin  advance. 
EARN  A  B#0rC££distributing 
1000  catalogues  for  us.  H rile  at  once 
for  bargain  list  and  our  wonderful 
special  offer  to  agents.  Tires,  equip- 
ent,  sundries,  all  kinds,  half  regular  r""ices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO*  SBcJSSns 

IT  BUILDS  100  FIRES, 

With  3  cts.  worth  of  Oil,  and j^Agents 
Is  warranted  three  years.^^Wanted. 

Best  selling  article  CVCP^^*^   To  convince  you 

Invented.  Send  for^;,  ~ £ ^Tire 

3  Sample.  KINDLER.wewillsendyoua 
^  regular  full-sized  50-centK.indler, 
with  full  particulars,  for  only  15  cents 
in  stamps.    Secure  the  agency  for  your 
county  at  once.   W.  W.  Hale,  of  Keene  Cen- 
I  ter,  N.  Y.,  writes :  "I  sold  sixteen  in  four  hours, 
J  clearing  $6.00."  Write  quick  for  full  information. 

(Address  YANKEE  KINDLER  CO. 

BLOCK  95,    OLNEYi  ILLS. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com- 
plete.each  $11.00. 
Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 
length  5  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 
Sll.OO. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  84  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis., Chicago 


DIAMOND  RING  FREE. 

Magnificent,  flashing  Akah  diamond, 
mounted  in  the  famous  Tiffany  style 
setting,  finished  in  pure  18k.  solid  gold. 
Absolutely  warranted  for  years.  Send 
fnll  name  and  address.  We  send  post- 
paid 10  scarf  puis  to  sell  at  10c.  each. 
When  sold,  return  us  the  money  and 
we  send  at  once  above  beautiful  ring 
carefully  packedln  elegantplush  lined 
case.  We  send  large  premiumlisttoo. 
BLSMID  JEWELRY  CO., 
123  PARK  ST.,  ATTLEB0R0,  MASft 

BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  for 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDS 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name! 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEE1>  HOCSE.lSnill  «t..  May  wood.  111 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantage*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

MEN  OR  WOMEN  SALARY  $20  A  WEEK 

and  expenses,  to  introduce  King  Butter  Separators. 
Makes  Creamery  Butter  from  sweet  milk 'or  cream  in  two 
minutes.  WIILARD  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  87,  Sta.  U,  Chicago. 

A  WEEK  Straight  salary  and  ex« 
penses  to  men  with  rig  to  introduce 
our  Poultry  Mixture  in  country;  year's  con- 
tract; weekly  _pay.  Address,  with  stamp, 
"-.  Co.,  Box  lt>60 Springfield,  IU. 


BEST  PAY 


Monarch  Mfg. 


SeKw Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Content 

I  am  content,  dear  heart,  if  I  may  sleep, 
Holding  thy  tiny  baby-fingers  close, 

And  on  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 
Thy  small  face,  like  unto  a  sweet,  white 
rose — 

I  am  content,  dear  heart. 

I  am  content,  sweet  soul,  if  I  may  wake 
To  find  thy  blue  eyes  looking  into  mine. 

I  kiss  thy  lips  full  oft,  and  yet  again, 
And  'bout  thy  fragile  form  my  glad  arms 
twine, 

And  am  content,  sweet  soul. 

Dear  God,   thou   givest   me  such  bounden 
wealth, 

I  live  tbe  sweet  day  long  in  joy  complete, 
And  when  at  night  I  go  to  sleep  and  rest 
I  pray  thee  spare  to  me  my  little  sweet, 
Thou  God,  who  gavest  me. 

—Leila  Bosworth  Wilson. 


Baby's  Mittens 

he  material  required  are 
one  skein  of  Saxony  wool 
or  crochet-silk  and  a  fine 
bone  crochet-needle. 

These  mittens  are 
worked  in  slip-stitch 
which  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Put  the  needle  through 
a  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain,  throw 
the  wool  over  and  draw  through  both 
stitches  at  once.  In  the  following  rows 
take  up  a  single  thread  (the  inside 
thread  or  one  nearest  the  worker)  of 
preceding  row.  Widen  by  making  two 
stitches  in  same  loop,  and  narrow  by 
skipping  a  loop. 

Make  a  ch  of  35  st  and  join. 
First  six  rounds — Plain. 
Seventh    round — 3    plain,    widen,  3 
plain,  widen,  then  the  rest  plain. 

This  widening  starts  the  thumb. 
Crochet  four  times  around,  and  then 
widen  again,  leaving  five  stitches  be- 
tween the  widening.  Continue  to  widen 
every  fifth  row  until  you  have  widened 
four  times,  increasing  two  stitches  be- 
tween the  widenings  each  time.  Then 
skip  all  the  stitches  for  the  thumb,  ch 
2,  and  continue  to  work  in  rounds  until 
the  mitten  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
end  of  the  little  finger.  Then  narrow 
every  fifth  stitch,  crochet  four  times 
around,  then  narrow  every  fourth 
stitch,  twice  around,  then  narrow 
every  other  stitch.  When  there  are 
about  nine  stitches  left  on  the  needle 
break  off  the  wool,  thread  a  worsted- 
needle,  and  draw  the  stitches  all  up 
together,  fastening  them  very  firmly; 
the  mitten  will  then  be  round  at  the 
end. 

Fob  the  Thumb. — Crochet  six  or 
seven  times  around  for  the  thumb,  and 
then  narrow  about  every  third  stitch 
until  there  are  about  four  stitches  on 
the  needle;  then  draw  together  the 
same  as  for  the  hand. 

Fob  the  Weist. — Now  begin  at  the 
wrist  and  make  a  d  c  in  every  third 
stitch,  making  1  ch  between  each.  The 
next  ten  round  a  are  to  be  worked  in 
slip-stitch. 

Eleventh  round — Make  d  c  in  first 
stitch,  1  s  c,  skip  3  st,  1  s  c  in  fourth, 
skip  3,  4  doubles  in  next,  and  continue 
in  this  manner  all  around. 

Twelfth  round — 2  d  c  in  each  d  c  of 
preceding  row,  and  1  single  in  each 
single  of  that  row. 

Thirteenth  round — 1  s  c  in  each  stitch 
of  shell,  with  1  ch  between;  when  the 
second  stitch  of  the  second  shell  is 
reached  lap  it  over  the  first  shell  and 
fasten  in  next  to  the  last  stitch  of  that 
shell. 

Run  ribbon  through  the  d  c  and  tie 
with  a  bow  at  the  back.  There  is  no 
right  nor  left  to  these  mittens,  the 
bow  at  the  back  determining  the  hand 
on  which  each  is  to  be  worn.  The  plan 
for  making  may  be  enlarged  for  an 
adult.  Naomi  Mattison. 


Meat-cakes 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  use  up 
small  quantities  of  cooked  meat,  beef, 
ham  or  fish  that  are  left  over:  Chop 
the  meat,  and  add  an  equal  amount  of 
cracker-crumbs  pounded  or  rolled  fine; 
moisten  with  milk,  to  make  quite  a  soft 
mixture,  then  stir  in  an  egg,  and  season 
to  taste.  Place  spoonfuls  of  the  mix- 
ture on  a  hot,  well-greased  griddle,  and 
smooth  them  out  into  little  cakes. 
They  brown  very  nicely  in  a  short  time, 
and  then  should  be  turned  and  the 
other  side  browned.  S.  B.  R. 


Fainting 

IS  IT  ONLY  A  FASHIONABLE  FEMININE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  ? 

In  the  novels  of  a  generation  or  so 
back,  fainting  seems  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as  an  accomplishment  of  a  fash- 
ionable woman.  Whenever  there  was 
an  awkward  situation  to  be  covered 
the  woman  discreetly  and  decorously 
fainted.  It  is  also  insinuated  that  place 
as  well  as  time  had  to  be  considered  in 
the  fitting  exercise  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. There  must  be  a  convenient 
couch  to  lie  on,  and  still  more  there 
must  be  a  pair  of  manly  arms  to  sup- 
port the  limp  burden  as  it  swayed  and 
slipped  to  the  ground.  Women  did  not 
as  a  rule  exhibit  this  accomplishment 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  sex,  but 
only  when  some  observant  male  was  at 
hand  to  see  and  succor. 

The  heroines  of  the  modern  novelist 
are  not  given  to  fainting.  The  "accom- 
plishment" seems  to  have  gone  out  with 
the  working  of  samplers.  Weakness 
was  once  a  woman's  weapon.  Now  she 
despises  weakness  and  all  its  symptoms. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  nowadays  if  a  woman  faints  it  is 


because  of  genuine  weakness  that  she 
cannot  conceal.  Instead  of  wanting 
male  observation  she  avoids  it  and  de- 
spises herself  for  her  own  frailty. 

WHY  WOMEN  FAINT 

In  general  women  who  faint  are  more 
liable  to  do  so  at  some  special  periods 
than  at  others,  and  the  liability  to  faint 
is  generally  increased  with  the  recur- 
rences of  the  periodic  womanly  func- 
tion. From  this  fact  alone  it  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tion between  local  womanly  weakness 
and  the  physical  weakness  which  causes 
women  to  faint.  Womanly  ailments 
surely  undermine  the  general  health. 
Irregularity,  suppression,  profusion, 
unhealthy  drains,  inflammation,  ulcer- 
ation, and  female  weakness,  are  the 
diseases  which  drain  the  vitality  and 
weaken  the  general  health  of  women 
and  render  them  liable  among  other 
things  to  "fainting  spells."  Cure  the 
local  womanly  diseases  and  there  is  at 
once  a  gain  in  the  general  health. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure,"  writes 
Miss  Ella  Sapp,  of  Jamestown,  Guilford 
Co.,  N.  C,  "to  thank  Dr.  Pierce  for  the 
great  good  received  from  the  use  of  his 
'Favorite  Prescription'  and  'Golden 
Medical  Discovery.'  I  had  suffered'  for 
three  years  or  more  at  monthly  periods. 
It  seemed  as  though  I  would  die  with 
pains  in  my  back  and  stomach.  I  could 
not  rise  to  my  feet  at  all  without  faint- 
ing; had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being 
cured,  when  one  of  my  friends  insisted 
upon  my  trying  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription.  With  but  little  faith  I 
tried  it,  and  before  I  had  taken  half  a 
bottle  I  felt  better,  had  better  appetite 
and  slept  better.  Now  I  have  taken 
two  bottles  of  'Favorite  Prescription' 
and  one  of  'Golden  Medical  Discpvery,' 
and  am  happy  to  say  I  am  entirely 
cured,  and  all  done  in  two  months'  time, 
when  all  other  medicines  had  failed  to 
do  any  good  at  all." 

WEAK  WOMEN  MADE  STRONG 

Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription 
makes  weak  women  strong  and  sick 
women  well.  It  does  not  matter  how 
great  is  the  weakness  or  bow  chronic 
the  sickness  "Favorite  Prescription" 
may  be  used  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  assurance  that  it  will  cure  and 
strengthen  if  the  disease  lies  within  the 
bounds  of  a  medicinal  cure.    In  many 


a  case  where  local  physicians  have  said 
there  was  no  aid  in  medicine  and 
pointed  to  a  hazardous  operation  as  the 
only  alternative  to  a  life  of  suffering, 
the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription has  resulted  in  a  perfect  and 
permanent  cure.  It  is  such  cures  as 
these  which  have  given  "Favorite  Pre- 
scription" pre-eminence  among  med- 
icines for  the  cure  of  woman's  diseases. 

'T  suffered  for  twelve  years  with 
female  trouble,"  writes  Mrs.  Milton 
Grimes,  of  Adair,  Adair  Co.,  Iowa, 
"which  brought  on  other  diseases — 
heart  trouble,  Bright's  disease,  nervous- 
ness, and  at  times  would  be  nearly 
paralyzed.  Had  neuralgia  of  stomach. 
I  can  freely  say  your  medicines  (nine 
bottles  in  all,  five  of  'Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion,' four  of  'Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery' and  two  vials  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Pleasant  Pellets),  have  cured  me.  I  can 
work  with  comfort  now,  but  before  I 
would  be  tired  all  the  time  and  have  a 
dizzy  headache,  and  my  nerves  would 
be  all  unstrung  so  I  could  not  sleep. 
Now  I  can  sleep  and  do  a  big  day's 
work,  something  I  had  not  done  for 
over  eleven  years  before. 

"You  have  my  consent  to 
.^L  publish    this  testimonial, 

hoping  it  will  be  the  means 
of  helping  some  other  in- 
valid." 

WOMEN  ABE  THE  WITNESSES 

It  is  the  women  who  have 
acclaimed  Dr.  Pierce's  Fa- 
vorite Prescription  as  the 
greatest  and  best  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  womanly 
diseases.  The  witnesses  to 
its  power  are  the  women 
it    has    cured.    There  are 

  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

healthy  women  to-day  who 
have  been  restored  by 
"Favorite  Prescription"  to 
a  happy,  useful  life  after 
years  of  suffering  and  years 
of  useless  medical  treat- 
ment. If  you  are  suffering 
from  any  disease  peculiar 
to  women  there  is  every 
motive  for  you  to  try  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription  and  every  en- 
couragement to  expect  a  comf)lete  cure. 
No  matter  how  severe  the  disease,  the 
wonder  will  be  not  that  "Favorite  Pre- 
scription" cures  j'ou,  but  that  it  should 
fail  to  do  so.  Its  cures  are  so  uniform, 
so  reliable,  that  if  it  did  not  cure  you, 
you  would  stand  alone,  a  wonder  and  a 
marvel,  a  solitary  exception  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  weak  women 
who  have  been  made  strong  and  sick 
women  who  have  been  made  well  bjr  the 
use  of  this  great  remedy. 

"Favorite  Prescription"  establishes 
regularity,  dries  weakening  drains, 
heals  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and 
cures  female  weakness.  As  a  tonic  and 
nervine  for  weak,  worn-out,  run-down 
women,  it  is  without  an  equal.  It  pro- 
motes the  appetite,  tranquilizer  the 
nerves  and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 

If  you  are  led  to  the  purchase  of 
"Favorite  Prescription"  because  of  its 
remarkable  cures  of  other  women,  do 
not  accept  a  substitute  which  has  none 
of  these  cures  to  its  credit. 

A  HELP  FOB  WOMEN 

"I  received  the  'Medical  Adviser'  and 
am  much  obliged  for  it,"  writes  Mrs. 
Elmer  D.  Sheare,  of  Mount  Hope,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.  "I  would  not  part  with 
it  if  I  could  not  get  another  in  its  place, 
as  it  is  a  help  every  woman  should 
have."  . 

Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  containing  more  than  a  thou- 
sand large  pages  and  over  700  illustra- 
tions, is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
31  one-cent  stardps  for  the  volume 
bound  in  cloth,  or  only  21  stamps  for 
the  book  in  paper  covers.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ENTIRELY  NEW 

We  have  just  Issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  worlcs  in 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  of  19ii0  and  Crop  Statistics. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  Illus- 
trated Gazetteer.   Thoroughly,  up  to  date. 

Agents  Wanted 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Enables  agents  to  double 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive niustrations.    Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  Springfield,  0- 


THE  PARM  AJNO  FfR^SIEMS 


Intense  Interest  iri.the  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

;    is  justified  by 

tw&»\&i41fttis  perfection. 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  C° 


Modern  times  have  not  pro- 
duced its  equal  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction. 

Nine  Styles,  from  $10  to  $W0. 

CATALOGUES  AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COHPANY 

'  New  York  Office,  135  Fifth  Avenue, 
Chicago  Office,  144  Wabash  Avenue, 
Foreign  Department,  16  Cedar  Street,  Hew  York. 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 

COST  NO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
ually crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Earth.    Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting. 
It  cannot  crumble  with 
a  the  action  of  frost. 
1  Moss-growth  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
It?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Gh,K5£i7,S$AS£: 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CDCC"  Baby's  clothes  will 
rilEC  now  fit  Dollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful 
Lifo  Size  Doll  absolutely  Free  for 
selling  only  four  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  &  Headache  Tablets 
at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets 
by  mail  postpaid ;  when  sold  send 
U8  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
Bend  you  this  Life  Size  Del  1  which 
is  2M  feet  high  and  can  wear 
baby's  clothes.  Dollie  has  an  In 
destructible  Head.  Golden  Hair, 
Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes.  Kid  Col- 
ored Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Fin,  Red  Stockings,  Black  Shoes, 
and  will  stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  finest  hand 
painted  French  Doll,  and  will  livo 
in  a  child's  memory  long  after  child* 
hood  days  have  passed*  Address, 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  Dept.  16  Bf  New  Haven,Conn 


SEWS  ANYTHING/ 

I  from  silk  to  coars-S 
I  est  fabrics.   The  celebrated  | 
BALL-BEARING 

I  ARLINGTON" 


J£>-urawer 
I  drop-held  I 
*  Cabinet. 
.     BALL  . 
I  BEABING 


I  (equal  of  any  940  to  $65  Machine.)  J 
I  Combines  hfgbeao-grtde  mechanical  effi- 
■  oienojwltti  beautiful  appenaDce.  Finest  1 
I  kDd  rural  complete  •tuebmentfl.  BALL  jf 
I  BEARING,  hence  usj  running,  noiseless  C 
IQiUTftnteed  for  20  years.  260,000  sold. 
iTtetimonfftlafrom  every  State.  « 

Write  for  Freo  Catalog  showing  all  etjha  and  samples  of  work.  I 
Arlington  guirftDteftd  machined  from  $11.05  up. 
Oar  Arjtorastte  Cabinet  at  $17.75  is   a  wonder. 
^CASH  BO YER.S'  TJNION.  Dept.  A*T    ,  CHICAGO, 
[UterangKcfe,'  rinsi  national  bank,  ci/icaoo.  I 


''''""4m. 


Thorough,  scientific  course  by  mail,  adapted  to  In- 
dividual needs.  Long-established.  Responsible-^ '* 
Successful.    Practical.    Instructors  ex-  j 
perienced  and  competent.    Editors     M  \ 
of  5  popular  publications.  ^ 

Our  Btudents*  contri-  ^  dents 

butions  given  pref-*  ^p^euccess  f  u  1 

erence  at  lib-    «X  and  pleased, 

eral  rates..  Descriptive  oata- 

^  foguo  free.  Address 
SPRACUE  CORRES- 
PONDENCE SCHOOL  OP 
JOURNALISM,      No.  159 
Majestic  Bldo*«  Detroit,  Mich. 

or  FEES  returned. 

FREE  opinion  as  to  pat- 
entability. Send  for  our 
Guide  Book,  and  What  to  Invent.  Finest  publication  ever  issued 
for  freo  distribution.  Patents  secured  through  us  advertised 
without  charge  in  The  Patent  Record.  Sample  Copv  Free. 
EVAN8,  WILKEN8  &  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 


 ^ 

Patent  Secured 


Is 


earn 


TELEGRAPHY 


for  Railroad  and  Commer- 
cial Serrlee.     Young  Hen 
Wanted  Immediately! 
Positions  guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  full 
particulars.  O.W.DOWELL,  BupL.UlekitLtle.0* 


WE 


pay  $15  a  Week  and  10  per  cent 

commission  to  men  with  rigs  to  introduce  Pasture 
Stock  Food.  Farmers  preferred.  Send  26c.  for  sam- 
ple box,  or  2c.  stamp  for  full  particulars.  PASTURE 
STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  628  Royal  Ins.BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


lSf  E  pay  020  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
"  ™  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  -Kan. 


DOOKEEEPING,  SHORTHAND,  taught  by  mail.  Cir- 
"  culars  free.  OHIO  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


If  afflicted  with 
weak  «7M,  u* 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


R.est 

Now  rest,  my  heart! 
Canst  thou  by  fretting  keep  the  day 

From  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  night? 
Or  make  one  sunbeam  longer  stay, 

Or  bring  one  clouded  star  in  sight? 
Thou  canst  not  keep  life's  pain  away 

From  that  soul  dearer  than  thine  own, 
But  thou  canst  trust  each  sorrow  may 

Bring  blossoms  where  thorns  might  have  grown. 

Now  rest,  my  heart  I 
Two  angels  wait  to  give  thee  peace. 

Kemembrance,  with  past  blessings,  brings 
Assurance  that  good  will  not  cease. 

Forgetfulness  has  healing  wings. 
These  will  thy  true  companions  be ; 

And  hearts  with  burdens  more  than  thine 
May  feel  the  love  that  shelters  thee, 
And  seek  the  rest  that  is  divine. 

Then  rest,  my  heartl 
— Myra  Goodwin  Plantz,  in  "Christian  Advocate." 


A  Religion  That  Makes  Wrong  Right 

About  the  year  1870,  says  a  local  paper, 
a  farmer  named  Gleason,  living 
northeast  of  Independence,  Iowa, 
one  morning  found  one  of  his  colta 
dead,  and  there  was  certain  evidence  that  it 
had  been  killed  by  some  one.  The  young 
man  supposed  to  have  killed  the  colt  left 
the  country  about  that  time,  and  very  little 
was  heard  from  him  for  some  time,  when  it 
was  learned  that  he  had  been  converted  and 
had  joined  the  church.  Tears  afterward  the 
young  man  returned  to  Buchanan  County  for 
a  visit.  While  there  he  went  to  Mr.  Gleason's 
farm,  and  meeting  Mr.  Gleason  said,  "I  be- 
lieve you  lost  a  colt  several  years  ago." 
"I  did,"  was  the  reply. 
"How  much  was  it  worth?"  was  the  next 
question. 
"About  eighty  dollars." 
"Will  this  pay  for  it?"  said  the  visitor, 
handing  out  one  hundred  dollars. 

"Yes,  and  more,  too,"  said  Mr.  Gleason, 
handing  back  twenty  dollars. 

The  other  person  took  the  twenty  dollars 
and  departed,  starting  for  Nebraska  that  day. 

That  is  the  kind  of  religion  that  is  needed, 
and  needed  by  some  persons  who  were  con- 
verted a  long  time  ago— so  long  ago  that  tho 
strength  of  their  religion  apparently  needs 
renewing. 

The  only  way  to  correct  a  wrong  done  is 
to  make  it  right,  or  confess  it  and  be  for- 
given. Denying  it  does  not  make  it  right. 
Setting  up  bogus  counter-claims  and  offsets 
does  not  make  it  right.  Gagging  a  wronged 
man  and  voting  to  pay  no  attention  to  him 
does  not  make  it  right.  Lying  about  a  man 
and  trying  to  crush  him  does  not  make  it 
right.  Employing  crooked  lawyers  to  out- 
wit him  does  not  make  it  right.  Slandering 
and  boycotting  the  men  who  know  the  facts 
and  dare  tell  them  does  not  make  it  right. 
Keeping  quiet  "till  it  blows  over"  does  not 
make  it  right.  Getting  a  majority  to  vote 
that  it  is  all  right  does  not  make  it  right. 
Employing  cheap  partizans  to  abuse  and 
misrepresent  him  does  not  make  it  right. 
Bribing  those  who  have  eaten  his  bread  to 
lift  up  the  heel  against  him  does  not  make  it 
right.  Long  prayers,  loud  talk,  and  reports 
of  perfect  peace  and  unbroken  harmony  do 
not  make  it  right.  When  men  have  started 
on  a  wrong  road  the  only  way  to  get  right  is 
to  turn  about  and  retrace  their  steps,  and 
cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  restore 
that  which  is  taken  away,  confess  the  fault 
and  be  forgiven  and  then  all  will  be  well. 
— H.  L.  Hastings  in  The  Armory. 

It  Must  Be  Always  Right 

We  cannot  do  right  to-day  and  wrong  to- 
morrow! It  must  be  always  right  to-day, 
to-morrow  and  every  day,  for  only  by  con- 
stant care  and  watchfulness  can  we  keep 
our  lives  near  the  right  when  so  many  stand 
ready  to  dim  our  light  and  blight  our  hopes 
with  temptation  on  all  sides.  No  life  can  be 
so  beautiful  as  to  give  light  to  others  with- 
out having  its  brightness  refleoted  on  the 
giver.  So,  not  for  one  reason,  but  for  many, 
should  our  examples  be  of  the  best.  If  we 
will  be  faithful  we  shall  be  blessed  and  give 
joy  to  those  about  us.  And  thus  we  may  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  evening  of  life. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  silently  pass  away. 

— UaivsrsalU*.  ' 


The  Beggar  Boy 

"Go  away  from  there,  you  beggar.  You 
have  no  right  to  be  looking  at  our  flowers," 
shouted  a  little  fellow  from  the  garden. 

A  boy,  who  was  pale,  dirty  and  ragged, 
was  leaning  against  the  fence,  admiring  the 
splendid  show  of  roses  and  tulips  within. 
His  face  reddened  with  anger  at  the  rude 
language,  and  he  was  about  to  answer  de- 
fiantly, when  a  little  girl  sprang  out  from  an 
arbor  near,  and,  looking  at  both,  said  to  her 
brother,  "How  could  you  speak  so,  Her- 
bert? I'm  sure  his  looking  at  the  flowers 
doesn't  hurt  us."  And  then,  to  soothe  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  stranger,  she  added, 
"Little  boy,  I'll  give  you  some  flowers  if 
you'll  wait  a  moment,"  and  she  gathered  a 
bouquet  and  handed  it  through  the  fence. 

Twelve  years  after  this  occurrence  the 
girl  had  grown  to  a  woman.  One  bright 
afternoon  she  was  walking  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  garden  when  she  observed  a 
young  man  in  workman's  dress  leaning  over 
the  fence  and  looking  attentively  at  her  and 
the  flowers.  Turning  to  her  husband,  she 
said,  "It  does  me  good  to  see  people  ad- 
miring the  garden.  I'll  give  that  young  man 
some  of  the  flowers. "  And  approaching  him, 
she  said,  "Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  sir? 
It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  gather  you  some." 

The  young  workman  looked  a  moment 
into  her  fair  face,  and  then  said,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  feeling,  "Twelve  years  ago 
I  stood  here  a  ragged  little  beggar  boy,  and 
you  showed  me  the  same  kindness.  The 
bright  flowers  and  your  pleasant  words 
made  a  new  boy  of  me— aye,  and  they  made 
a  man  of  me,  too.  Your  face,  madam,  has 
been  a  light  to  me  in  my  dark  hours  of  life ; 
and  now,  thank  God,  though  that  boy  is  still 
a  humble,  hard-working  man,  he  is  an  hon- 
est and  grateful  one." 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  as, 
turning  to  her  husband,  she  said,  "God  put 
it  into  my  young  heart  to  do  that  little  act 
of  kindness,  and  see  how  great  a  reward  it 
has  brought !"— Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Monthly.  ^ 

Not  Mrs.  Nation,  But— 

"I  am  not  Mrs.  Nation ;  I  have  no  hatchet ; 
I  am  not  crazy."  These  words  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  Lewes  woman,  as  she  met  her 
husband  face  to  face  in  a  hotel  bar-room  the 
other  evening,  says  the  Lewes  Pilot.  They 
were  directed  to  the  bartender  and  the 
loungers,  as  the  former  handed  the  woman's 
husband  a  glass  of  whiskey.  She  continued  : 
"That  man  has  not  done  a  day's  work  this 
winter,  and  I  am  worn  out  trying  to  support 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  want  to 
know  if  something  cannot  be  done  to  keep 
him  from  destroying  his  own  life  and  starv- 
ing his  family."  The  woman  was  thin  and 
pale.  Her  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke.  Her 
frail  body  could  hardly  stand  the  strain  of 
the  unfamiliar  environment.  As  she  fin- 
ished the  little  girl  by  her  side  burst  into 
tears.  The  bartender  took  back  the  whisky. 
The  abashed  husband  stood  with  bowed 
head.  One  by  one  the  loungers  left  the 
room.  Presently  the  bartender,  gazing  at 
the  poor  woman,  solemnly  vowed  that  the 
man  should  not  drink  at  his  bar  again.  It 
was  a  pathetic  scene ;  it  was  the  last  resort 
of  a  desperate  woman. 


Symptoms  of  Self 

Some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  self-life 
are:  A  disposition  to  look  at  everything 
with  an  eye  to  how  it  will  affect  'ourselves. 
It  is  an  instinctive,  wide-awake  looking  out 
for  what  we  call  No.  1.  There  is  a  disease 
in  the  roots  of  some  trees  and  vegetables 
called  "root-knot."  which  causes  the  roots, 
instead  of  stretching  themselves  out  in  the 
soil,  to  curl  themselves  back  into  a  knot, 
stunting  the  growth  and  preventing  fruit. 

The  self-life  is  always  unwittingly  mag- 
nifying itself.  It  will  talk  incessantly  of 
its  doings  and  great  achievements;  it  will 
relate  incidents  in  its  past  life  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Show  off  self  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  soul  affected  with  mental  root-knot  is 
always  turning  back  upon  itself,  and  if  it 
preaches,  or  prays,  or  sings,  or  gives  money, 
or  enters  any  enterprise,  it  has  a  keen 
faculty  of  seeing  how  the  results  will  affect 
its  own  honor,  or  reward,  or  happiness.— 
Bot.  q„  d.  Wfttraa,  in  "Way  of  Faith." 
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Reward  of  Merit 

A  New  Catarrh  Cure  Secures  National 
Popularity  in  Less  Than  One  Year 

Throughout  a  great  nation  of  eighty  million  it 
is  a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  even  a  recogni- 
tion for  a  new  article,  to  say  nothing  of  achieving 
popular  favor,  and  yet  within  one  year  Stuart's 


Catarrh  Tablets,  the  new  catarrh  cure,  has  met 
with  such  success  that  to-day  it  can  be  found  in 
every  drug-store  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

To  be  sure,  a  large  amount  of  advertising  was 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  the  remedy 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  everyone  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  knows  that  advertising  alone 
never  made  any  article  permanently  successful. 
It  must  have  in  addition  absolute,  undeniable 
merit,  and  this  the  new  catarrh  cure  certainly 
possesses  in  a  marked  degree. 

Physicians,  who  formerly  depended  upon  inha- 
lers, sprays  and  local  washes  or  ointments,  now 
use  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  because,  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  stated,  these  tablets  contain 
in  pleasant,  convenient  form  all  the  really  efficient 
catarrh  remedies,  such  as  red-gum,  bloodroot  and 
similar  antiseptics. 

They  contain  no  cocaine  nor  opiate,  and  are  given 
little  children  with  entire  safety  and  benefit. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Reitiger,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  says:  "I 
suffered  from  catarrh  in  my  head  and  throat  every 
fall,  with  stoppage  of  the  nose  and  irritation  in 
the  throat  affecting  my  voice  and  often  extending  / 
to  the  stomach,  causing  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  I 
bought  a  fifty-cent  package  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  at  my  druggist's,  carried  them  in  my 
pocket  and  used  them  faithfully,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  cleared  my  head  and  throat  was  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  I  had  no  catarrh  last  winter 
and  spring  and  consider  myself  entirely  free  from 
any  catarrhal  trouble." 

Mrs.  Jerome  Ellison,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
writes:  "  I  suffered  from  catarrh  nearly  my  whole 
life  and  last  winter  my  two  children  also  suffered 
from  catarrhal  colds  and  sore  throat  so  much 
they  were  out  of  school  a  large  portion  of  the 
winter.  My  brother,  who  was  cured  of  catarrhal 
deafness  by  using  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  urged 
me  to  try  them  so  much  that  I  did  so  and  am 
truly  thankful  for  what  they  have  done  for  myself 
and  my  children.  I  always  keep  a  box  of  the 
tablets  in  the  house  and  at  the  first  appearance  of 
a  cold  or  sore  throat  we  nip  it  in  the  bud  and  ca- 
tarrh is  no  longer  a  household  affliction  with  us." 

Full-sized  packages  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets 
are  sold  for  fifty  cents  at  all  druggists. 

Send  for  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh; 
mailed  free.  Address  F.  A.  Stuart  90.,  Marshall, 
Michigan. 


A  $5  Cf  cn 

ABDOMINAL  t|/ 1  CJ\J 
BELT,  I.H 
SILK  ELASTIC      m  ' 
SATIN  TRIMMED.  Will  reduce 
abdomen  and  improve  figure. 

WALK-EAST  v  women, 
BRACE  AND  «  men, 
SUSPENDER   K  CHILDREN. 
Only  35  cts. 

Give  Chest  measurement. 

Spring  or  Elastic  Truss 

For  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN. 
Special  Price,  35  eta. 

Give  measurement  on  line  of 
rupture — Bight  or  Left  Side. 

Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory 

Add  ten  cents  for  postage. 

THE  GUARANTEE  MFG.  CO.,  B  23.  CINCINNATI,  0. 

AN  EASY  WAY  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

I  have  made  $560.00  in  eighty  days  selling  Dish- 
Washers.  I  did  my  housework  at  the  same  time. 
I  don't  canvass.  People  come  or  send  for  the 
Dish- Washers.  I  handle  the  Mound  City  Dish- 
washer. It  is  the  best  on  the  market.  It  is  lovely 
to  sell.  It  washes  and  dries  the  dishes  perfectly 
in  two  minutes.  Every  lady  who  sees  it  wants 
one.  I  will  devote  all  my  future  time  to  the 
business,  and  expect  to  clear  $4,000.00  this  year. 
Any  intelligent  person  can  do  as  well  as  I  have 
done.  Write  for  particulars  to  the  Mound  City 
Dlsh-Washer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Mrs.  W.  B. 


JJLE  ROOT  VIOLIN 

is  the  Stradivarius  of  popular 
priced  instruments. 
PERFECTLY  MADE,  TRUE  IN  TONE. 
Easily  paid  for,  from  $3.00  to  $35.00. 
Sent  C.O.D.  with  privilege  of  6  days  trial. 

Complete  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
E.T.R00T  &  SONS,  315  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 


Rcnwty'Q BR0NCHIflL 

DnUff  ll  0  TROCHES 

Fifty  years  of  success  prov©  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes — nover  sold  In  built. 
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AJND  FIR] 


Febbttaby  15,  190* 


IS  A  MAN  FOR  ALL 
THAT 


wo  men  stood  on  a  spur  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  gazing  down  into  the  great 
Virginia  Valley,  which  stretched 
away  almost  to  the  limit  of  their  vis- 
ion. Both  were  young  and  strong. 
Both  had  broad  shoulders  and  clear, 
unwavering  eyes.  Each  had  the 
quiet  decisiveness  of  manner  which 
characterizes  men  who  have  met  ob- 
stacles and  removed  them.  Even 
their  voices  had  a  ring  in  common. 
They  had  the  same  trick  of  standing 
upon  the  ball  of  the  right  foot  when  throwing  a  ri  fie 
into  position  for  a  line  shot.  One  of  them  was  in 
that  position  now.  His  eye  gazed  along  the  bar- 
rel and  across  space  to  an  almost  invisible  dot  on 
the  mountain-side.  A  sharp  report  rang  out  and 
then  the  barrel  was  lowered.  The  bullet  evident- 
ly sped  unerringly  upon  the  course  marked  out 
by  the  practised  eye  for  the  dot  disappeared. 

"You  hit  it,  Jake,"  said  the  other  man,  with  un- 
disguised surprise  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  I  reckon  so,"  was  the  matter-of-fact  an- 
swer. "I  generally  do,  that  fur." 

He  threw  open  the  barrel  and  extracted  the 
empty  shell,  replaced  it  with  a  loaded  one  and 
waited  expectantly,  the  rifle  resting  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm.  His  companion  still  lingered  for  an- 
other look  into  the  valley.  , 

"It  is  a  grand  sight,  Jake,"  he  said,  turning 
away  reluctantly.  "I  do  not  wonder  you  like  to 
live  up  here'better  than  down  in  the  valley." 

"I  'low  on  movin'  down  thar  next  month," 
Jake  answered.  "A  man  can't  get  ahead  up  here. 
But  s'pose  we  light  out  fur  the  deer,  Mr.  Lane. 
We'll  glimpse  the  valley  ag'in  from  the  next  spur." 

As  they  went  down  the  slope  the  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  two  men  could  be  seen 
to  extend  even  to  their  mode  of  walking.  Both 
carried  their  heads  high  and  their  shoulders  well 
back,  and  both  had  the  alert  composure  which 
defies  surprise  and  ignores  fear.  And  yet  their 
points  of  difference  were  equally  striking.  Jake's 
complexion  was  burned  to  swarthiness  by  expo- 
sure, while  his  companion's  was  soft  and  white  as 
a  girl's.  Jake's  clothing  was  loose  and  ill-fitting, 
and  he  walked  with  a  long,  slouching  swing  pe- 
culiar to  mountaineers  unfamiliar  with  level 
ground.  Lane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clad  in 
expensive,  well-made  garments,  and  he  walked 
with  the  firm,  regular  step  which  a  West  Pointer 
never  forgets. 

It  wa#  slow  work  descending  the  slope  and 
climbing  over  boulders  to  the  opposite  spur,  but 
on  the  way  Jake  added  two  more  pheasants  to 
his  bag,  taking  the  difficult  shots  and  leaving  the 
easy  ones  for  his  companion. 

"Don't  be  in  too  much  hurry,"  he  advised,  as 
Lane's  third  bullet  flew  wide  of  its  mark,  "shoot- 
in'  has  to  be  learned  by  practice,  jest  like  all 
other  work.  Get  your  range  true,  an'  hold  your 
gun  steady,  an'  if  the  game  won't  wait  that  long, 
why,  jest  hold  on  fur  another'chance.  Thar's  too 
much  empty  space  lyin'  round  fur  careless  balls 
to  be  wasted  in." 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  be  a  successful  hun- 
ter," returned  Lane,  good-naturedly.  "Three 
birds  taken  and  six  lost  where  all  the  shots  were 
good  isn't  much  of  a  showing." 

"Folks  shouldn't  'low  to  do  everything.  You've 
been  playin'  with  a  rifle  two  days  an'  I've  been 
workin'  with  it  all  my  life.  It's  all  I  know,  but 
you've  got  books  an'  music  an'  paintin',  an' — an' 
a  hundred  things  I  never  heered  on.  Last  night 
you  was  tellin'  me  'bout  studyin'  soldierin'  in  a 
big  school,  an'  ridin'  a  thousand  miles  on  the 
steam-cars— I  rid  twenty  miles  in  'em  once— an' 
the  yachts  an'  the  ocean,  but  I  ain't  even  an  idee 
how  they  look.  But  here  we  air,"  more  cheer- 
fully, "an'  thar's  the  deer  under  the  bushes 
over  thar.  Now  look  down  in  the  valley  an'  see.'t 
ain't  jest  as  purty  as  back  from  t'other  knob." 

Lane  advanced  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur 
and  gazed  down.  The  scene  was  much  the  same 
that  he  had  seen  an  hour  before,  but  with  some  of 
the  wildness  of  the  forest  softened  into  cultivated 
farms  and  peaceful  villages.  Just  below  was  a 
pretty  vine-covered  cottage,  with  broad  verandas, 
in  the  midst  of  thrifty  orchards  and  fields. 

"That's  whar  I'm  goin'  to  take  you  from  here," 
said  Jake,  following  the  direction  of  his  gaze. 
"Hit's  a  mighty  nice  family  in  that  house.  Moved 
from  my  part  o'  the  mountain  a  year  come  Christ- 
mas. Old  man  struck  a  manganese  vein  an'  sold 
out  fur  two  thousand  an'  bought  that  place.  Now 
he's  doin'  right  well,  an'  I  have  heered  he's  goin' 
to  send  some  o'  his  children  to  boardin'-school." 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that  made 
Lane  look  at  him  more  closely. 
"Particular  friends  of  yours?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  Jake  answered,  calmly.  "I  used  to  go 
to  school  with  Meta  when  I  wa'n't  sca'sely  bigger 
than  a  chippin'-sparrer,  an'  since  they've  moved 
here  I've  got  in  the  way  of  totin'  down  part  o'  my 
game.  They're  busy  now,  an'  ain't  no  time  fur 
huntin'.  Half  the  deer  an'  one  pheasant  is  plenty 
fur  us  an'  I  'lowed  on  takin'  them  the  rest." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Lane,  readily.  "We  only 
want  what  we  can  use." 

As  they  descended  from  the  spur  they  began  to 
hear  the  clanging  of  dinner-bells  from  various 
parts  of  the  valley.  Lane  thought  they  were 
school  or  factory  bells  until  Jake  began  to  point 
them  out,  one  after  another,  generally  suspended 
from  the  tops  of  a  smoke-house  or  some  small 
building  convenient  to  the  kitchen  from  which  the 
cook  could  run  out  and  give  the  dangling  rope  a 
few  spasmodic  jerks  when  it  was  time  to  call  the 


men  in  from  the  field.  But  the  bell  of  the  vine- 
covered  cottage  did  not  ring  until  they  were  across 
its  fields  and  half  way  through  the  encompassing 
fruit-trees.  Then  Jake  looked  at  Lane  and  nodded. 

"Seen  us  comin'  an'  held  off  a  while,"  he  said. 

And  evidently  he  was  right,  for  when  they 
emerged  from  the  orchard  there  was  the  host, 
waiting  upon  the  veranda  with  a  broad  smile  of 
welcome  on  his  face,  and  with  him  was  a  hand- 
some, middle-aged  w  oman  and  a  girl  whom  Lane's 
appreciative  eyes  pronounced  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive he  had  ever  seen.  She  was  not  more  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  a  brown,  healthy 
complexion  and  deep,  magnetic,  mischievous  eyes. 
He  was  wondering  at  them  even  before  he  clasped 
her  extended  hand. 

"Come  right  in  to  dinner,"  he  heard  the  host 
exclaim  cordially.  "We  seen  you-all  comin'  down 
the  mountain,  an'  so  had  another  pa'r  o'  chickens 
kilt."  And  he  heard  the  gentler,  but  no  U?ss  em- 
phatic, welcome  of  the  woman  and  saw  the  same 
hospitality  in  the  wonderful  eyes  of  the  girl. 

She  was  now  talking  with  Jake  and  laughing 
softly  aLsomething  he  was  telling  her.  Lane  won- 


travels  and  his  life  at  West  Point,  of  the  hurry 
and  concentration  of  city  dwellers,  of  those  who 
knew  not  the  existence  of  next-door  neighbors. 

He  was  a  good  talker  and  this  time  surpassed 
himself.  He  was  conscious  of  it,  and  the  con- 
sciousness spurred  him  to  more  brilliant  efforts. 
Jake  had  dr  opped  his  knife  and  fork  and  was  re- 
garding him  intently,  absorbing  every  word;  the 
host  looked  by  turns  interested  and  incredulous; 
the  hostess  nodded  her  head  from  time  to  time,  but 
was  more  intent  on  supplying  her  guests  with  food 
than  in  listening  to  their  conversation. 

But  he  was  not  talking  to  them.  Meta  was 
leaning  forward  with  parted  lips.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  opera,  the  great  department  stores,  the 
brilliant  summer  "shore-resorts  and  the  city's  win- 
ter fashions  her  eyes  glowed  and  a  new  color 
flowed  into  her  cheeks.  Once  or  twice  he  touched 
on  the  great  libraries,  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
was  a  little  depressed  at  her  sudden  loss  of  inter- 
est, but  her  cheeks  were  still  fair,  her  lips  tender 
and  sensitive  and  in  her  eyes  was  that  inexpress- 
ible something  which  made  him  forgive  or  forget 
all  else. 

"It's  beautiful,"  she  murmured;  "I  'low  one 
coidd  live  thar  an'  never  get  tired." 

"An'  I  'low  I'd  get  mightily  tired  arter  I'd  done 
seen  hit  once,"  said  her  father,  emphatically. 
"This  valley's  good  enough  for  we-all.  I  wouldn't 
mind  the  travel  so  much,  but  the  fashions  an' 
follols— Lord  deliver  me!" 

"  'Taint  so  much  the  likin',"  Jake  observed, 
gravely.  "It's  the  knowin'  of  things.  We  ain't 


'He  placed  both  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  searched  his  face' 


dered  what  it  was  that  could  bring  such  delicate 
color  to  her  cheeks  and  such  tenderness  to  her 
eyes.  Then  he  remembered  what  Jake  had  said 
about  Meta  and  felt  resentful  and  then  grew  angry 
with  himself  for  being  a  fool.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  They  had  grown  up  as  children 
together  and  were  very  good  friends— that  was 
all.  The  host  at  that  moment  marched  into  the 
dining-room  and  they  all  followed,  single  file,  with 
several  small  children  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Lane  was  puzzled  with  himself.  He  was  angry 
and  amazed.  He  had  never  been  in  love  and  did 
not  intend  to  go  a-wooing  for  years  to  come.  And 
when  he  did  go  he  was  going  about  it  in  a  sensible, 
gentlemanly  way.  Yet  here  he  was  thinking  of 
this  girl  as  "Meta,"  and  he  had  not  known  her 
half  an  hour-,  nor  spoken  with  her  half  a  dozen 
words.  He  had  held  her  hand  a  moment  and  had 
looked  into  her  eyes— that  was  about  all.  And 
for  aught  he  knew  this  stalwart  prototype  of  him- 
self, whom  he  had  never  heard  of  a  week  ago,  was 
already  in  possession  of  her  heart.  Bah!  Of  one 
thing  he  was  certain— he  was  a  self-made  fool,  a 
sentimental  cad.  Men  did  not  hurl  themselves  into 
love  as  they  would  explode  a  dynamite-cartridge. 
No,  indeed!  It  was  just  because  he  was  out  of 
fix.  He  had  been  eating  something  which  had 
disturbed  his  nerves.  He  finally  decided  he  was 
not  a  fool — quite,  and  to  prove  it  he  turned  to  the 
girl,  whom  he  already  mentally  called  Meta,  and 
began  to  talk  the  conventional  commonplace  of 
his  own  world,  but  a  few  questions  from  her  and 
a  comment  or  two  from  the  host  and  Jake  cause* 
him  to  launch  out  on  a  vivid  description  of  Ms 


put  here  jest  fur  fun.  but  to  make  use  of  the  best 
that's  in  us,  an'  to  do  that  we  must  know  how  big 
the  world  Is  an'  what's  bein'  done.  Now,  Mr. 
Lane  here  an'  me  started  'bout  the  same— good, 
healthy,  go-ahead  babies— only  he  was  steered 
through  schools  an'  all  them  places  that  give 
knowledge  an'  I  was  left  to  stagnate  behind  these 
mountain-spurs  that  shet  out  everything  but  the 
sky  an'  sun.  Not  but  what  I  like  the  mountains 
best,"  quickly,  "but,  as  I  was  sayin',  'tain't  our 
likin'  so  much  as 't  is  our  use." 

"Knowledge  is  not  always  use,"  objected  Mr. 
Lane.  "A  man  does  not  change  his  spots  any 
more  than  a  leopard.  Knowledge  merely  accen- 
tuates him." 

"An'  broadens  him,"  insisted  Jake.  "It  brings 
the  whole  world  under  his  thumb  instead  of  jest 
his  garden-patch.  As  I  was  sayin',  you  an'  me 
are  good  p'ints.  We  have  idees  in  common,  but 
our  use  of  'em  would  be  as  wide  apart  as  a  taller 
candle  an'  one  o'  your  'lectric  lights." 

"By  the  way,"  broke  in  their  host,  addressing 
Mr.  Lane,  curiously,  "are  you  any  kin  to  Jake? 
You  cert'ny  favor  each  other  mightily." 

Mr.  Lane  looked  at  Jake  and  laughed. 

"People  seem  bound  to  establish  some  relation- 
ship between  us,  eh,  Jake?"  he  said.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  their  bo«t,  he  said,  "No,  we  never  heard  of 
each  otl^r  until  a  few  days  ago.  I  came  here  for 
a  we«k  or  two  of  fresh  air,  and  the  postmaster 
speke  of  Jake  as  being  the  best  guide  I  could  find. 
It  is  curious  about  the  resemblance  we  bear  to 
each  other.  People  are  constantly  reminding  us 
of  it." 


It  had  been  their  intention  to  spend  the  after- 
noon hunting,  but  instead  they  went  out  on  the 
veranda  and  remained  until  it  was  supper-time 
and  then  ate  supper  and  went  back  and  talked 
until  long  after  the  whippoorwills  had  begun  to 
call  to  each  other  across  the  fields. 

Nor  did  it  end  there.  Jake  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  and  now  Ms,  Lane  became  a  frequent  vis- 
itor, too.  For  a  time  he  wondered  if  there  was 
anything  between  Meta  and  his  guide,  but  finally 
decided  there  was  not.  Jake  always  left  them 
together  on  the  veranda  and  went  off  and  talked 
with  the  host  or  with  some  of  the  hands  about  the 
farm.  Very  soon  Mr.  Lane  came  to  regard  this 
as  the  agreeable  and  proper  thing  for  him  to  do. 

The  weeks  had  only  seemed  to  strengthen  his— 
I  will  not  say  infatuation,  for  it  had  grow  into 
something  deeper  and  more  permanent  than  that. 
During  the  first  few  days  he  had  wavered  and 
tried  to  force  his  reason  to  control  his  impulse. 
He  had  told  himself  the  girl  was  not  suited  to 
him,  to  his  position,  his  ambition,  his  family.  She 
was  sweet  and  beautiful  and  womanly,  but  she  was 
ignorant  and  possessed  no  knowledge  or  desire 
for  books.   Whatever  else  she  might  be,  her 

stes  and  aspirations  were  in  a  measure  formed. 
She  had  grown  up  unconscious  of  the  things  which 
were  integral  parts  of  his  life  and  now  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  go  back  and  gather  up  the  scat- 
tered threads  she  had  missed. 

But.  after  all,  what  was  argument  or  reason  in  a 
case  like  this?  The  girl  was  beautiful,  she  was 
sweet  and  womanly  and  when  he  looked  into  her 
eyes  there  was  no  future  or  past  or  world  around. 
Two  weeks  passed  and  he  knew  and  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  in  love.  Another  week  served 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  -t  an  to  undertake 
anything  and  to  sacrifice  any.  .g  to  win  heri 
That  was  the  way  he  felt  one  evening  as  he  sat  by 
their  camp-fire,  gazing  dreamily  at  the  flames 
which  circled  and  flared  about  the  blackening 
logs.  Jake,  also  silent,  sat  on  the  other  side  and 
reflectively  regarded  the  fire  and  the  gliding 
shadows  it  cast  upon  the  bole  of  a  giant  oak 
near  them.  They  had  just  returned  from  the 
vine-covered  cottage.  At  length  Mr.  Lane  spoke. 

"I  thought  at  first,  Jake,"  he  said,  with  a  side 
glance  at  his  guide,  "that  there  might  be  some- 
thing between  you  and  Meta/' 

Jake  turned  his  face  so  that  it  was  in  the 
shadow. 

"Thar  was,"  he  answered.    "I  let  her  off  this 
arternoon/' 
"What?" 

"We've  been  engaged  four  years— ever  since  she 
was  fourteen  an'  me  twenty,"  Jake  went  on, 
stolidly. 

Mr.  Lane  sprang  to  his  feet,  then  sat  down  and 
gazed  helplessly  at  his  companion. 

"But  why— why  did  you  not  tell  me?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Thar  wa'n't  no  reason."  Jake  said,  calmly. 
"At  first  I  left  you  with  her  because  I  knew't 
would  be  pleasanter  an'  you  was  my  guest.  Then, 
arter  I  see  how  things  was  goin',  I  kept  off  be- 
cause I— well,  I'd  done  engaged  Meta  when  she 
was  but  fourteen  an'  when  she  hadn't  sca'sely 
seen  any  man  but  me  an'  likely  didn't  know  hers'f. 
You  was  fine  appearin'  an*had  ways  that  girls 
like.  I— I  wanted  Meta  to  have  a  fa'r  chance. 
If  she  liked  you  better'n  me  it  would  'a'  been  all 
right  an'  showed  I'd  been  wrong  frum  the  fust." 
He  raised  his  head  proudly.  "If  I  had  my  way," 
he  said,  slowly,  "an'  thar  was  a  woman  I  loved, 
I'd  bring  the  best  man  in  the  world  an'  give  him  a 
fa'r  chance  to  win  her.  I  wouldn't  car'  to  have  a 
girl  an'  think  mebbe  thar  was  a  man  somewhar' 
in  the  world  she  could  love  better'n  me. 
'Twouldn't  be  fa  r  to  either  of  us." 

Still  Mr.  Lane  did  not  speak.  He  was  looking 
at  Jake,  helpless  even  to  frame  an  answer  to  what 
so  vitally  concerned  himself. 

"Things  bein'  as  they  air,"  Jake  went  on,  after 
a  long  pause,  "an'  the  month  bein'  up  that  we 
agreed  on,  I  reckon  I'll  be  leavin'  you  to-morrer, 
Mr.  Lane.  Thar's  Tobe  Rob'son,  up  the  moun- 
tain, knows  as  much  as  me,  an'  he'll  be  glad  for  a 
job  of  guidin'." 

"But  why—"  Mr.  Lane  began,  and  then  stopped. 

"I  feel  to  be  gettin'  off  a  spell,"  Jake  said, 
gravely.  "I've  staid  here  in  the  mountains  too 
long.  Mebbe  thar's  some  work  waitin'  for  me 
somewhar  an'  it's  fur  me  to  find.  Anyway,  if  I 
don't  begin  travelin'  purty  soon  'tain't  likely 
I  ever  will." 

There  was  something  in  the  resolutely  strong 
voice  that  brought  Mr.  Lane  to  his  feet  and  carried 
him  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Jake,"  he  said, 
sharply.  "I'm  the  interloper  who's  broken  up 
your  Eden.  I  will  leave  in  the  morning  or  to-night 
and  never  come  back." 

Jake  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"What  good'll  that  do,"  he  asked,  "if  Meta 
loves  you  better'n  me?" 

Mr.  Lane  started.  In  spite  of  his  concern  for 
Jake  a  quick  glow  came  to  his  face.  If  Meta 
loved  him!  He  returned  to  the  log  and  his  con- 
templation of  the  fire. 

"What  makes  you  think  she  loves— me,  Jake?" 
he  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"I  ain't  sayin'  she  does,"  dryly,  "only  when  I 
offered  to  break  the  engagement  she  just  raised 
her  head  an'  nodded  like  she  was  sort  o'  relieved. 
She  didn't  speak,  but  the  signs  were  strong  enough 
for  me  to  go  out  West  on." 

He  stared  at  the  fire  a  moment,  then  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"What's  the  use  o'  you  an'  me  talkin',  Mr. 
Lane?"  he  said,  wearily.  "If  she  loves  you  bet- 
ter'n me  it's  all  right;  I  don't  want  her.  If  she 
loved  me  best."  a  sudden  ring  of  pain  in  his  voice, 
"you  an'  all  the  world  couldn't  get  her  from  me — 
no,  nor  Death  hisself  if  I  could  find  a  way  to  fight 
him!   Now,  let's  turn  in." 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  and  had  breakfast 
ready  almost  before  it  was  light  enough  to  discern 
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the  tTee-boles.  After  It  was  eaten  and  be  bad 

put  the  camp  in  order  he  made  his  own  simple 
preparations  for  departure.  Mr.  Lane  watched 
him,  mechanically. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Jake,"  he  said,  as  the  guide 
came  toward  him  with  hand  extended.  "I  wish 
you  could  see  some  other  way.  I  can  understand 
.'/hat  leaving  the  mountains  means  to  you.  At 
/east,  then,"  noting  the  resolution  in  the  other's 
faae,  "you  will  keep  me  informed  of  your  where- 
abouts. And  that  makes  me  think,"  quickly, 
'•you  haven't  yet  told  me  your  name.  I  have  only 
f  eard  you  spoken  of  as  Jake  and  have  been  call- 
ing you  that." 

"I'm  mostly  known  as  Jake  Morris,"  replied 
the  guide.  "My  last  name  is  the  same  as  yours— 
Lane.  I'm  Jackson  Morris  Lane,  by  rights,  but 
I  don't  like  the  last— it  makes  me  think  of  my 
iather.  You  see  it's  this  way,"  in  answer  to  a 
startled  look  of  inquiry,  which  flashed  to  his  com- 
panion's face,  "my  father  was  Jackson  Lane,  an 
artist  man  from  the  North,  who  came  down  here 
an'  married  my  mother,  who  was  only  a  beautiful, 
ignorant  mountain  girl.  When  I  was  six  years 
old  he  desarted  us."  A  sudden  bitterness  came 
into  his  voice,  of  which  he  was  doubtless  uncon- 
scious, but  which  made  the  startled  look  on  his 
companion's  face  grow  more  intense.  "Mother 
lever  doubted  him,  but  used  to  sit  thar  by  the 
winder  watchin'  for  his  comin',  month  arter  month 
vn*  year  arter  year,  her  eyes  jest  as  lovin  an' 
lopeful  as  ever.  An'  I'd  sit  thar  watchin'  mother, 
;ryin'  to  think  o'  ways  to  make  her  life  more  easy. 
That's  why  I  didn't  leave  the  mountains.  She 
couldn't  ba'r  the  idee.  Last  year  she  died."  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  went  on,  harshly, 
"Do  you  wonder  that  I  like  my  mother's  name  o' 
Morris  better'n  I  do  my  father's  o'  Lane?  Wa'n't 
but  six  when  he  went  away,  an'  I  remember  him 
as  a  tall,  han'some  man  with  soft  eyes  an'  brown 
ba'r.  No  wonder  mother  believed  him.  Seems 
queer  sech  a  man  could  be  a— a  scoundrel." 

"How  long  ago  was  it,  Jake— since  your  father 
left,  I  mean?"  Mr.  Lane  asked,  eagerly. 

"Eighteen  year.  I  was  six  an'  now  I'm  twenty- 
four." 

Mr.  Lane  looked  at  him  strangely.  A  curious 
twinkle  came  to  his  eyes. 

"No  wonder  you  and  I  resemble  each  other, 
Jake,"  he  said.  "We  are  cousins."  He  placed 
both  hands  upon  his  companion's  shoulders  and 
searched  his  face.  "You  have  been  laboring 
under  a  long  and  terrible  mistake,"  he  continued. 
"I  am  glad  to  tell  you  there  never  was  a 
better,  nobler  man  in  the  world  than  my  uncle, 
Jackson  Lane.  Wait  till  I  tell  you,"  as  the  other 
was  about  to  speak.  "You  see,  my  uncle  was  In 
the  habit  of  going  away  on  long,  solitary  journeys 
to  various  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  materials 
for  his  pictures.  It  was  that  way  when  he  was 
down  here  among  the  mountains.  My  father  and 
mother  have  told  me  about  it.  They  did  not  hear 
of  him  for  years,  then  one  day  he  was  brought 
home  unconscious.  It  seems  he  was  going  a  long 
way  through  the  woods  to  a  railroad  station — 
perhaps  to  send  off  a  telegram  or  to  order  goods— 
and  his  horse  became  frightened  and  threw  him 
among  some  rocks.  He  was  picked  up  and  carried 
to  a  city  hospital,  and  was  recognized  there  and 
brought  home.  He  lived  only  a  month,  and  only 
spoke  two  or  three  times  about  a  little  Jackson 
and  somebody  he  called  Molly." 

"My  mother,"  said  Jake,  softly. 

"Yes,  I  understand  now,  but  it  was  strange  to 
father  and  mother.  They  thought  he  was  raving." 

Jake  was  gazing  out  into  the  woods,  back  Into 
the  past,  his  face  full  of  regretful  tenderness. 

"I  wish  mother'd  heered,"  he  murmured,  more 
to  himself  than  his  companion.  "But  no,"  he 
said,  quickly.  "She  always  did  know.  She  never 
for  a  moment  thought  of  him  as  anything  but 
good  and  noble.  But  I'm  glad  to  know." 

Presently  he  turned  abruptly  and  threw  his  rifle 
In  the  hollow  of  his  arm. 

"I  must  be  goin'  now,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  to 
have  met  you,  Mr.  Lane,  an'— an'— to  have  found 
this  out.  I've  been  hatin'  the  name  o'  Lane  an' 
that  was  why  I  was  glad  to  act  as  your  guide.  I 
always  mistrust  myself  when  I'm  sot  an'  I  wanted 
to  give  the  name  a  fa'r  chance.  I'm  mighty  glad 
I  was  mistook.  Now,  good-by." 

"But  look  here,"  cried  Mr.  Lane,  half  laughing, 
half  angry,  as  he  grasped  Jake  by  the  shoulders 
and  forced  him  back  to  the  log.  "You  can't  go. 
I  haven't  told  you  half  yet.  It  is  you  who  are  the 
rich  Mr.  Lane  now,  not  me.  All  the  money  be- 
longed to  Uncle  Jackson.  My  father  was  only  a 
poor  professor  in  a  struggling  college.  I'm  awful- 
ly sorry,  old  fellow,"  smiling  at  him  frankly,  "you 
had  to  stagnate  up  here  while  your  money  was 
steering  me  through  the  schools  and  other  places, 
but  it's  your  turn  at  it  now  and  I'm  glad  to  say 
my  father  has  been  a  good  custodian.  The  half 
million  your  father  left  has  more  than  doubled 
under  his  charge." 

"Half  a  million— doubled!"  said  Jake,  thought- 
fully. "That's  a  good  many  thousand,  Mr.  Lane." 

"Oh,  say  Fred,  'Mr.  Lane'  is  too  formal.  Yes,  it 
It  ft  good  many  thousands— quite  a  number  of 
hundred  thousands." 

"I  used  to  think— Fred,"  a  curious  wonder  in 
the  dtep,  uncultivated  voice,  "that  if  ever  I  was 
rich— awful  rich— with  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  I'd 
Start  sawmills  an'  manganese-mines  an'  places  to 
ON  tan-bark,  so  I  could  give  work  to  all  the  pore 
people.  Thar's.lots  of  'em  in  the  mountains. 
Thsse  folks  air  strong  an'  willin'  to  work,  but 
can't  get  none.  I  believe  I  could  make  hit  pay, 
but  If  hit  didn't  an'  I  only  jest  got  my  money  back 
twould  be  a  help  to  the  mountain  people." 

"Well,  you'll  have  a  chance  to  try  the  exper- 
iment now.  You  can  put  half  your  money  in  it, 
and  then  Invest  the  rest  of  your  fortune  in  some- 
thing safe  that  will  secure  you  against  possible 
disaster." 

But  Jake  shook  bis  head. 

"I  don't  reckon  I'm  in  the  notion  any  more.  I'll 
K°  out  Wast  H'  look  round  a  spoil,  as'  tbaa 


mebbe  I'll  travel  furder.  An'  as  fur  the  money," 
indifferently,  "I  don't  care  for  that.  I  ain't  been 
brung  up  to  need  much.  You  an'  Meta'll  have 
more  use  fur  it  than  me." 

"But  I  can't  use  it,  Jake,"  expostulated  Mr. 
Lane.  "It  isn't  mine.  You  know  what  you  would 
do  in  my  case.  And  you  don't  understand  my 
father.  The  first  thing  he  will  do  after  hearing 
this  will  be  to  put  the  property  into  a  lawyer's 
hands  for  you  and  it  will  stay  there  aud  accum- 
ulate until  you  condescend  to  accept  it.  No,  no, 
Jake ;  the  money  is  yours,  and  you  must  use  it. 
We  will  start  for  the  North  to-day.  I  want  you 
to  see  my  father  and  mother." 

"Before  you  see  Meta?" 

"Before  anything.  This  duty  comes  first  now." 

"But  the  money  would  mean  right  much  to  Meta 
an'  her  fambly." 

"  Jake !"  The  voice  had  a  ring  in  it  which  caused 
the  two  men  to  look  squarely  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Then  they  clasped  hands.  "You  remember 
what  you  said  about  not  caring  for  a  woman  who 
could  love  any  one  better  than  you.  I  honestly 
prefer  to  seek  Meta  as  a  poor  man  than  as  a  rich 
man.  Now  help  me  to  get  ready  to  start." 

Jake  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  tree. 

"I'll  be  mighty  glad  to  see  your  folks,  Fred,"  he 
said.  "Your  side  o'  the  fambly's  all  the  kin  I  have 
now.  An'  we'll  fix  'bout  the  money  up  thar." 

But  his  eyes  had  a  peculiar  twinkle  as  he  moved 
about  the  camp.  The  twinkle  remained  during 
their  ride  down  the  slope  to  the  station  and  while 
they  were  being  whirled  over  the  mountains  and 
out  across  the  red-clay  lands  of  the  Virginia  plan- 
tations and  on  and  on  until  Jake  began  to  think 
the  city  of  their  destination  would  never  appear. 

But  it  did,  finally.  He  was  taken  to  a  home  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed  and  to  people 
that  made  his  heart  beat  warmly  merely  to  know 
they  were  of  his  kin.  And  then,  one  day,  they 
went  to  the  family  lawyer,  and  there  were  papers 
drawn  and  signed  and  transferred.  When  the 
business  was  apparently  concluded  Jake  went 
into  a  private  office  alone  with  the  lawyer  and 
came  out  with  a  paper  which  he  gave  to  his  uncle. 

"Thar,  I  b'lieve  that  settles  the  whole  business," 
he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Havin'  money 
don't  make  life  as  easy  as  I  'lowed  on." 

"But  what  is  this?"  asked  his  uncle. 

"Jest  a  paper  settlln'  things  up  like  your  son 
'lowed  was  right.  He  said  you  all  couldn't  use 
my  money  jest  because  it  was  mine,  so,  bein'  o' 
his  blood,  I  can't  use  any  money  that  ain't  mine. 
I've  kept  what  my  father  left  me— half  a  million— 
an*  what  he  didn't  leave  me  I've  put  back  whar  It 
belongs." 

"But  we  cannot—" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can  I  Hit's  yours  by  rights.  I 
only  wish  you  had  part  o'  mine.  Half  a  million ! 
Seems  like  I've  got  the  whole  gov'nment  restln' 
on  my  shoulders." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Lane  was  ready  to  return. 
He  sought  Jake  on  the  veranda. 

"I  suppose  you  will  stay  here  awhile?"  he  said. 
"I  shall  be  back  Saturday  or  Monday." 

"Yes,  a  while,"  Jake  answered.  "I've  been 
changin'  my  plans  some."  There  was  a  new  light 
in  his  eyes,  a  stronger  purpose  in  his  whole  bear- 
ing. "I've  been  talkin'  with  your  mother,  Fred, 
an'  she's  been  advlsin'  me  'bout  a  few  things. 
She— she  talks  like  my  own  mother  might." 

"Mother  is  a  grand  woman,"  said  Mr.  Lane, 
warmly. 

But  his  hand  was  on  the  door-knob.  Jake 
understood  his  impatience.  A  grayness  drove 
some  of  the  new  light  from  his  face,  leaving  only 
the  harsher  lines  of  strength  and  determination. 

"I'll  stay  here  a  while,"  he  repeated,  stolidly. 
"I  want  to  get  used  to  a  few  things.  Your 
mother's  goin'  to  show  me  'round  some." 

Fred  had  the  door  open  now.  Jake  rose  suddenly. 

"I— wish  you  good  luck,"  he  said,  huskily. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  he  received  a  telegram. 
It  was  brief  and  read  as  follows: 

"Another  big  mistake,  Jake.  It  Is  you,  not  I. 
This  afternoon  I  start  for  Florida  on  a  short  trip. 

"Fbed." 

Jake  found  his  aunt  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  was  entertaining  callers;  but  he  could  not 
wait  for  her  to  be  at  leisure. 

"I  reckon  you'll  have  to  put  off  them  plans  of 
ours  for  a  few  days,  Aunt  Kate,"  he  said,  thrust- 
ing his  head  hurriedly  Into  the  room.  "I've  got 
business  to  home,  but  I'll  come  back  ag'in." 
Before  she  could  answer  his  heavy  boots  were 
heard  in  noisy  flight  through  the  hall. 

The  railroad  station  was  half  a  mile  away. 
Already  the  through  train  for  the  South  was 
backing  in  under  the  great  dome.  When  It  pulled 
out  Jake  was  on  board,  radiant,  but  fuming  at  the 
tardiness  of  a  train  which  would  not  go  faster 
than  sixty  miles  an  hour. 


Joseph's  Canal 

There  is  a  canal  in  Egypt  more  than  four  thou- 
sand years  old.  It  was  built  by  the  government 
under  the  direction  of  "Joseph,  the  brother  of 
Benjamin,  the  son  of  Rachel  and  Jacob,  the  son 
of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  the  chosen  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  known  as  the  Bahr-Yusuf.  It 
waters  the  province  of  Fayyum,  endowing  it  with 
fertility  and  supporting  a  large  population  all 
these  centuries.  This  canal  has  been  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  commerce.  It  leaves  the  Nile  at  Aisut 
and  runs  almost  parallel  with  it  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  until  it  gains  an  eminence,  as 
compared  with  the  river-bed,  which  enables  it  to 
turn  westward  through  a  narrow  pass,  seventeen 
feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  river,  and  enter 
a  district  otherwise  shut  off  from  the  fertilizing 
floods  on  which  all  Egypt  depends.  Herodotus, 
Strabo  and  Pliny  declared  that  the  construction 
of  this  canal  furnished  a  channel  of  navigation 
and  irrigation  to  an  entire  province,  and  moder- 
ated the  climate,  so  as  to  make  It  habitable.— The 
OUaaflo  Bmm4 
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WORK  FOR  MEN 

We  want  a  man  with  horse  and  wagon  In  all 
unoccupied  territory  to  sell  Pasture  Stock  Food. 
It  is  sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  no  charge,  so  it  is  easy  to  sell.  You  can  work 
around  your  own  home  or  in  other  territory  just 
as  preferred.  You  can  work  during  the  winter  or 
all  the  year  round.  We  furnish  a  Pasture  Stock 
Food  wagon,  as  shown  opposite,  to  all  good  sales- 
men who  will  pay  the  freight  on  it.  We  teach  our 
salesmen  the  art  of  selling  goods  as  no  other  house 
in  America  does.  A  few  months'  work  for  us  is 
worth  more  to  any  man  than  the  same  length  of 
time  spent  in  a  business  college,  and  he  is  draw- 
ing a  good  liberal  salary  at  the  same  time  he  is 
learning  the  most  up-to-dateand  approved  methods 
of  doing  business.  He  does  business  with  both 
the  consumers  and  dealers.  Every  salesman  of 
ours  is  under  the  constant  care  and  instruction 
of  our  General  Manager,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  practical  and  broad-minded  business 
men  of  this  city.  Here  is  the  best  opportunity  a 
man  can  have  to  earn  big  wages  and  learn  modern 
methods  of  doing  business.  Every  neighbor,  every 
farmer  or  feeder  who  has  a  few  head  of  stock  of 
any  kind  is  a  possible  customer,  and  as  Pasture 
Stock  Food  makes  money  for  him  he  is  just  as 
willing  to  buy  it  as  you  are  to  sell  it.  In  fact,  you 
sell  it  on  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  We  have  always  refunded 
money  or  canceled  a  bill  where  the  purchaser  was 
not  satisfied.  We  always  know  that  the  fault  is 
not  with  the  Food,  but  either  has  not  been  fed 
according  to  directions  or  the  feeder  is  unreason- 
able in  his  expectations.  But  we  always  satisfy 
every  one,  no  matter  if  he  is  unreasonable ;  for  we 
are  in  business  for  life  and  cannot  afford  to  have 


any  dissatisfied  people.  Some  of  our  agents,when 
we  have  cheerfully  refunded  the  money  to  some 
dissatisfied  customer  of  theirs,  or  receipted  his 
bill  if  he  had  not  yet  paid,  have  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  our  methods,  and 
frankly  told  us  that  they  had  no  idea  we  would  do 
it.  They  thought  just  as  you  may,  that  our  guar- 
antee was  just  for  effect,  but  that  when  it  came 
to  the  test  we  would  try  to  wiggle  out  of  it 
in  some  way.  In  the  line  of  trying  to  avoid  living 
up  toour  guarantees  wemay  not  be  very  "modern," 
for  we  believe  in  the  good  old  doctrine  that  every 
trade  should  benefit  all  parties  concerned.  We 
treat  our  salesmen  on  the  same  broad,  generous 
basis.  All  we  want  to  know  is  that  they  are 
honest  and  capable  and  will  do  their  part  as  faith- 
fully as  we  will  do  ours.  The  result  will  be  that  all 
parties  concerned  will  be  contented  and  satisfied. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  part  or  all  of 
your  time  write  us,  for  we  are  ready  to  employ  you 
on  the  most  liberal  terms.  If  you  are  not  so 
situated  you  may  know  of  some  one  who  is,  and 
do  him  as  well  as  us  a  great  favor  by  showing  him 
this  advertisement.  If  you  have  any  stock,  eveti 
one  cow  or  a  horse,  we  will  convince  you  that 


IT  PAYS  TO  FEED  PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD 


It  is  "Nature's  substitute  for  June  Pasture."  It 
produces  perfect  digestion  and  assimilation  and 
causes  the  animal  to  get  all  the  good  of  what  it  eats. 
It  purifies  the  blood,  regulates  the  stomach  and  kid- 
neys, and  tones  up  the  whole  system,  preventing  dis- 
ease and  promoting  the  most  rapid  development. 
Where  Pasture  Stock  Food  is  used,  one  third  the  time 
for  perfect  development  is  saved.  Write  us  the  num- 


ber of  cattle,horses,sheep  and  hogs  you  own  and  we  wtt 
make  you  a  proposition  to  test  the  food  at  our  expense. 

We  will  send  free  a  package  sufficient  to  feed  ont 
animal  for  ten  days  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  to  prepaj 
express  charges.  Write  to-day.  You  are  losing  money 
by  not  feeding  Pasture  Stock  Food. 

In  writing  be  sure  to  say  whether  you  want  tbt 
agency  offer  or  wish  to  feed  the  food. 


PASTURE  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  634  ROYAL  INS.  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Yo\I  CSlIV  ka.ve 

a.  Home  ai\d  Farm 


in  the 


Great 
Northwest. 


Low  Settlers'  Rates 

every  day  during 

March  and  April  1902. 

Free  land;  low-priced  land;  fine  climate;  splendid  crops;  good < 
.schools  and  churches;  good  neighbors.    The  growth  and  pros- 
'perity  of  the  wonderful  Northwest  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of 

America. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  home  and  farm.  Don't  neglect 
it.  Write  to-day.  The  good  land  is  going  fast.  It  will  soon  be  gone. 

These  Bulletins  tell  you  all  a  bout  it.   Send  2c  stamp 
for  each  one  wanted. 


North  Dakota  Bulletin 
Milk  River  Valley  (Mont.)  Bulletin 
Flathead  County  " 
Cascade  County 


Colville  Reservation  (Wash.)  Bulletin 
Stevens  County 
Central  Washington  " 
Wenatcb.ee  Valley 


Wenatcnee  Valley 
Map  and  description  of  Washington  (Folder.) 

Write  for  rates  and  full  information  to  any  agent  of 

Great  Northern  Railway, 


NEW  YORK,  413  Broadway. 
BOSTON,  211  Washington  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  836  Chestnut  St, 
BUFFALO,  408  Prudential  Building", 
PITTSBURG,  902  Park  Bldg.,  6th  Ave, 
DETROIT,  Nor.  S.S.  Co.'s  Dock. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  300"  HKcollet  Avenue, 


MILWAUKEE,  «6  Wisconsin  St 
CINCINNATI,  6th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  403  Carleton  Building. 
KANSAS  CITY,  822  Walnut  St  ~ 
DES  MOINES,  407  Walnut  St 
ST.  PAUL,  S32  Robert  St 


F.I.  WHITNEY, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ag't, 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


MAX  BASS. 
<Qmn1  Immigration  Agent,  1 
220  S.  Clark  Street. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


LARGE  PROFITS 


Others  are  realizing  good  incomes  with  only  810  or  even  NO  capital 
invested.  Why  not  you?  Fair  talMng  ability  and  earnest  business  ambi- 
tion required.  We  do  the  rest.  Write  us  Immediately.  If  you  have  had 
Wf  I T  H II I  IT  I  A  DIT  A  I  experience  In  soliciting,  please  specify  it.  Your  option  of  business  in  youi 
TT  1  I  ll\J  \J  I    Van  1  f\Li  own  town  or  elsewhere.   44dr»MTb.«  Crowall  4  Iirkpatriok  Co.,  Springield,  Ohio 


MARK  YOUR  STOCK 

with  Dana's  White  metallic  Ear  Label, 
They  neither  rust,  wear  out  nor  tear 
out,  and  are  always  easy  to  read.   Every  Label 
stamped  with  owner's  name  or  address  and  con* 
eecutivonumbera.  Over  40  Record  Associations 
buy  their  official  labels  from  me.  I  seU  to  thous- 
ands of  the  best  farmers,  breeders  and  wool* 
|  growers.  Sample  Labels  free.  Agents  wanted. 
C.H.Dana,  90  Jlaln  St,  W.  Lebanon,  N.H, 

f  atari*..  Can't  Be  Cured 

unless  you  take  a  remedy  that  will  remove  the 
cause.  HOEHTTNG'S  SPECIFIC,  an  internal 
remedy,  will  do  this.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
free  for  price,  75  cents.  Write  for  book,  free. 

Hornung  Specific  Co.,  Dresden,  OMo,U.S.A. 

PTirT*    TO  ASENTS-Complete  outfit  lor  big 
f  K  rr    paying  bueines*.  All  proflu  timmr,  u  w« 
A  AV.lv.Ly    ptVBAj  ettMrgem.   Th«  net)  is  AN  am* 

at  ess*  SABSS  AJW»  MMIIM^  aMiffiMf  SMSs 

« 


le 


THE  PARM  ATNO  FTRESIEWB 


Vebsttabt  IS,  196* 


DIAMONDS 

on 
credit 

As  an  Investment  give  this 
•  moment's  thought. 


Most  people  consider  genuine 
diamonds  a  luxury  beyond  their 
reach.  They  have  never  heard 
of  our  liberal  charge  account 
system,  by  which  the  most  beau- 
tiful Diamonds  in  all  the  newest 
designs,  in  Kings,  Brooches, 
Scarf-pins,  Studs,  Lockets,  Ear- 
rings, Cuff-buttons,  etc.,  may  be 
had  at  the  very  lowest  prices  by 
any  well-meaning  and  honest 
person,  whether  their  income  be 
large  or  small,  on  a  series  of 
convenient  monthly  payments. 
We  are  direct  importers  of 
Diamonds;  make  lower  prices 
than  domestic  buyers  possibly 
can;  carry  a  half -million-dollar 
stock  and  do  by  far  the  largest 
diamond  credit  business  in  the 
world. 

It  Is  as  easy  to  open  a  Confi- 
dential Charge  Account  with  us 
for  a  Diamond  or  Watch  as  it 
is  to  open  a  Savings  Bank  Ac- 
count, and  it  pays  far  better. 
Diamonds  are  the  best  invest- 
ment in  sight  at  the  present 
time  and  their  values  will  In- 
crease at  least  twenty  per  cent 
this  year— any  well-posted  jew- 
eler will  tell  you  so.  You  can 
pay  for  a  Diamond  just  as  you 
would  put  a  part  of  your  earn- 
ings in  a  Savings  Bank,  and  in  a 
few  months  you  will  have  a  gem 
paid  for  that  is  instantly  con- 
vertible into  cash  at  full  value 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Un- 
equaled  as  a  lasting  gift  to  the 
loved  one  and  adding  more  to 
the  appearance  of  your  success 
than  anything  else— to  be  suc- 
cessful, look  successful;  wear 
a  diamond.  We  will  send  yon  a 
Diamond  upon  which  you  pay 
a  small  amount— usually  85  to 
glO,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price,  although  we 
sometimes  have  patrons  who 
desire  to  pay  more,  and  fre- 
quently those  who  cannot  con- 
veniently pay  so  much — but  we 
in  all  cases  arrange  the  matter 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

We  make  it  easy  all  the  way 
through,  sending  your  selection 
subject  to  examination  and  ap- 
proval, guaranteeing  safe  deliv- 
ery and  prepaying  all  express 
charges.  We  guarantee  weights 
and  qualities,  absolutely,  and 
will  make  liberal  exchanges  at 
any  time.  Step  into  your  local 
bank  and  ask  about  our  standing  In  Dun's  and  Brad- 
street's  books  of  commercial  ratings.  You  will  be  told 
that  we  are  one  of  the  largest  jewelry-houses  In  the 
country  and  responsible  beyond  question.  Write  to- 
day for  our  illustrated  booklet  H,  showing  styles, 
prices,  etc.  Ask  for  a  Lucky  Pocket  Piece  and  Calen- 
dar. We  sell  Watches,  Jewelry  and  Silverware  of 
every  description  on  the  same  easy  terms,  but  if  you 
prefer  to  pay  cash  we  will  give  you  the  regular  trade 
discount  of  eight  per  cent. 
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Copyright.  1902 
Loftis  Bros.  &  Co. 


LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Jewelers 
101-103-105  and  107  State  St.  ,Chicago,U.S.  A. 

•pposite  Marshall  Field  <fc  Co. 


Burns  90%  Air 

10%  HYDRO-CARBON  CAS 
CIIU  Incandescent  I  1BIDC 
dUil  Gasoline  LJMlrd 
Each  one  is  a  completeness 
plant  in  itself,  Gives  ten 
times  the  light  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp,  at  one-half  the 
cost.  Cheaper  than  gas 
or  electricity.  Light 
is  abundant,  white  and  steady. 
Needed  in  homes,  stores,  halls, 
churches,  etc.   Conforms  to  all 
insurance  underwriters  rules. 
We  have  branch  supply  depots 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  U.S. 


from  which  orders  are  filled, 
thus  making  saving  in  freight  rates. 
Book  and  prices  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO., 
(Licensee  of  the  ground  patent  for  Vapor  Lamps! 
Box  529,  Canton,  Ohio. 


BIG  CLUB  OFFER! 

Pour  Publications  for  Price  of 
One — Bargain  for  Our  Readers 

Four  of  the  best  publications  In  the  country 
have  formed  a  subscription  combination  by 
which  they  are  able  to  offer  an  unequaled 
clubbing  bargain.  Here's  the  offer: 
Gr»en's  Fruit  Grower  &  Home  Companion. 50c 

Home  Monthly  Magazine,  New  York  50c 

Valley  Farmer  50c 

American  Poultry  Gazette  50c 

Regular  price  of  the  four  publications  la  »2. 
We  send  all  four  a  whole  year  for  only  fifty 
cents .  This  combination  includes  something 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  You  get  all 
your  nsxt  year's  reading  for  50  cents.  We  are 
able  to  do  It  by  combining  forces.  We  are 
wholesalers.  Papers  may  go  to  different  ad- 
dresses. Mention  this  paper.  Address  all 
orders,     Valley  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kane. 


DON'T  SEND  US  ONE  CENT 

We  even  Prepay  the 
Freight.  Sold  on 
Trlnl.  Guaranteed  10 
Years.  Hleb.Grade, 
High-Arm  Sewing- 
Machines,  also  Ball- 
Bearing;  Machines. 
Finish,  attachments  and 
special  features  same  on  our 
machines  as  on  all  other  high- 
grade  machines.  Use  It  In 
your  own  home  for  20  days 
at  our  expense.  We  pay  all 
freights.  Our  handsomely  il- 
lustrated catalog  and  beau- 
tiful samples  of  work  tells  you  all  about  it  and  how 
to  order.  Mailed  free  to  any  one  who  will  write  for  it. 

0.  L.  CHASE-WESTERN  MERCANTILE  CO. 
141?  W.  9tb  Street,        •         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Reindeer  in  Alaska 

The  expansion  of  our  country  and  the  annex- 
ation of  people  of  foreign  habits  and  speech  will 
add  many  new  industries  to  the  already  diversi- 
fied list  now  protected  by  the  American  flag.  As 
a  rule  our  government  is  not  paternal  and  leaves 
the  development  of  productive  interests  to  private 
enterprise.  But  one  of  the  most  novel,  and  at 
present  most  promising,  industries  on  our  conti- 
nent owes  its  origin  to  official  effort. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  Protestant  mission- 
ary to  the  territory,  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Alaska.  One  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  new  superintendent  was  to  call  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  starving  condition  of  the  Eskimos 
along  our  Alaskan  coast,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  walrus  and  whale.  A  tour  In  1891  revealed 
whole  villages  so  destitute  that  the  survivors  were 
too  weak,  in  some  instances,  to  bury  the  dead. 

From  time  immemorial  the  natives  of  the  Siber- 
ian coast  have  been  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
narrow  strait  and  barter  their  reindeer-skins  in 
Alaska  for  seal-oil.  Mr.  Jackson  conceived  the 
idea  of  importing  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alas- 
ka. As  an  experiment  sixteen  deer  were  brought, 
proving  that  the  sea  voyage  could  be  made.  But 
it  was  found  that  it  required  skill  to  manage  and 
train  the  deer,  and  the  natives  needed  teachers. 
Quite  undaunted  Mr.  Jackson  persuaded  Congress 
to  import  a  company  of  Finns  and  Lapps. 

Mr.  Jackson's  plan  was  to  establish  a  central 
herd  for  breeding  purposes,  and  as  the  herd  in- 
creased to  apportion  a  number  of  trained  deer  to 
each  mission  station  in  connection  with  the  vari- 
ous schools.  A  native  boy  who  will  apprentice 
himself  for  five  years  and  thoroughly  master  the 
industry  Is  furnished  with  sufficient  deer  to  start 
a  herd.  So  far  about  two  dozen  natives  have 
graduated,  and  an  increasing  number  are  entering 
such  an  apprenticeship. 

What,  then,  is  the  economic  value  of  these  rein- 
deer? In  Lapland  the  domestic  herds  number 
four  hundred  thousand  head  and  yield  the  govern- 
ment an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  a  head.  But 
Lapland  is  small.  Alaska  is  as  large  as  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Germany.  The  natural 
food  of  the  deer  is  found  all  over  the  territory. 
Two  million  deer  and  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  natives  could  be  supported  in  Alaska. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  smoked  reindeer-meat 
is  retailed  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  smoked 
tongues  at  ten  cents  each,  and  bothare  common  in 
every  butcher's  shop.  The  undressed  skins  bring 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  each.  The  best 
glue  is  made  from  the  horns.  The  hair  is  used  to 
stuff  chairs,  buoys  and  life-preservers.  The  mar- 
row and  hams  are  delicacies,  and  the  blood  and 
parts  of  the  stomach  make  a  nutritious  native 
pudding.  Sausages,  tallow,  tent-covers,  clothing, 
coverings  for  snow-shoes,  leggings,  thread  and 
cord  are  made  from  the  skin,  sinews  and  fat. 
Even  the  bones  are  soaked  in  oil  and  burned  for 
fuel.  The  milk  though  not  great  in  quantity  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Twenty-two  thousand  deer  are 
annually  slaughtered  in  Lapland  for  foreign  trade. 
Since  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  it  will  be 
singular  if  deerskins  may  become  a  cheap  substi- 
tute for  buffalo-robes  in  our  own  country. 

Besides  this  the  deer  may  be  used  as  a  pack  and 
draft  animal.  A  swift  reindeer  can  make  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  can  drag  a 
sledge  over  the  snow  at  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
miles  an  hour.  They  are  superior  to  dogs  and 
much  easier  to  feed,  for  they  dig  through  the 
snow  to  the  moss  below,  the  snow  itself  furnish- 
ing drink.  No  further  care  is  necessary,  while 
dogs  must  carry  their  supplies  of  fish.  Deer  are 
already  being  used  in  our  mail  service  and  as  a 
pack-animal  by  our  miners.  A  good  reindeer  car- 
ries a  pack  of  one  hundred  pounds  without  fatigue. 

At  present  there  are  in  Alaska  nine  herds  num- 
bering between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand 
deer.  The  natural  increase  of  the  herds  is  about 
thirty-three  per  cent  annually. 

The  natives  who  possess  trained  ariimals  are 
obtaining  employment  in  transporting  troops, 
mail  and  miners'  supplies.  In  1898  several  hun- 
dred deer  were  loaned  to  the  government  by 
Antisarlook,  a  native,  to  carry  food  to  the  ice- 
Imprisoned  whalers  at  Point  Barrow.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  the  government  returned 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  domestic  deer  to  this 
native  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble. 

The  Canadian  government  is  contemplating  the 
introduction  of  deer  into  Labrador  and  among 
the  natives  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  average 
value  of  the  domestic  deer  is  about  five  dollars  a 
head.  The  reindeer  does  not  need  to  be  accli- 
mated to  America,  since  our  caribou  is  merely 
the  undomesticated  variety  of  the  same  species. 

Gilbert  L.  Wilson. 


The  Boy  Who  Laughs 

I  know  a  funny  little  boy— 

The  happiest  ever  born ; 
His  face  is  like  a  beam  of  joy, 

Although  his  clothes  are  torn. 

I  saw  him  tumble  on  his  nose, 

And  waited  for  a  groan- 
But  how  he  laughed  1   Do  you  suppose 

He  struck  his  funny-bone? 

There's  sunshine  In  each  word  he  speaks, 
His  laugh  Is  something  grand ; 

Its  ripples  overrun  his  cheeks 
Like  waves  on  snowy  sand. 

He  smiles  the  moment  he  awakes, 

And  till  the  day  Is  done ; 
The  school-room  for  a  joke  he  takes— 

His  lessons  are  but  fun. 

No  matter  how  the  day  may  go, 

You  cannot  make  him  cry — 
He's  worth  a  dozen  boys  I  know, 

Who  pout  and  mope  and  sigh. 


PERSONAL  to  SUBSCRIBERS 

WE  WILL  SEND  to  every  subscriber  or  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  a  full-sized  ONE-DOLtAK  pack- 
age of  VIT^-ORE,  by  mail,  POST-PAID,  sufficient  for  one  month's  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within 
one  month's  time  after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than 
all  the  drugs  and  doges  of  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has  ever  used.  HEAD  this 
over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that  we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it  has  done  you  good,  and  not  before.  We 
take  all  the  risk;  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  A'it«e-Ore  is  a 
natural,  hard,  adamantine  rock-like  substance — mineral — ORE — mined  from  the  ground  like  gold  and  silver, 
and  requires  about  twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sulphur  and  magnesium,  and  one 
package  will  equal  in  medicinal  strength  and  curative  value  800  gallons  of  the  most  powerful,  efficacious  mineral 
water  drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a  geological  discovery,  to  which  there  is  nothing  added  or  taken  from. 
It  is  the  marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as  Rheumatism,  Bright's  Disease,  Blood  Poisoning, 
Heart  Trouble,  Diphtheria,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Affections,  Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Ailments,  Stomach  and 
Female  Disorders,  La  Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous  Prostration  and  General  Debility,  as  thousands  testify, 
and  as  no  one,  answering  this,  writing  for  a  package,  will  deny  after  using.   Give  age,  Ills  and  sex. 

This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterward  the  gratitude,  of  every  living 
person  who  desires  better  health,  or  who  suffers  pains,  ills  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world 
and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  investigation,  and  at  our  expense, 
regardless  of  what  Ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a  package.  You  must  not  write  on  a  postal-card. 

In  answer  to  this  address  THEO.  NOEL  COMPANY,  537, 529, 531  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Fifty  Cent*  ft  Year — Less  Than  a  'Penny  a  Number. 

THE  SOUTH'*  LITERARY  WEEKLY 

Published  at  Atlanta,  Ga.— Circulation  Over  50,000. 


C%e  SUNNY  SOUTH  is  the  Great  Literary  Weekly  of  the 

South.  It  is  devoted  to  Literature,  Romance,  Fact  and  Fiction. 

and  gives  the  best  of  all  that  is  current  in  its  field.  Among  its  contributors  th  e  most 
noted  southern  writers  appear-Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Harry  stillwell  Edwards  and 
others  of  growing  fame.  Serial  stories  from  Anthony  Hope,  Maurice  Thompson, 
Sidney  R.  Crockett,  Mrs.  George  Corbett  and  Arthur  W.  Marchmont  have  appear- 
ed, and  others  are  in  waiting  from  the  pen  of  authors  of  national  note.  A  short 
story  contest  brought  out  nearly  five  hundred  splendid  short 
stories,  all  worthy  a  place  In  i»e  SUNNY  SOUTH'S  readable  col- 
umns. Other  contests  are  contemplated  that  will  successfully  exploit  the  ripening 
field  of  talent  that  only  needs  such  fostering  to  illustrate  the  wealth  that  is  shy  to 
assert  itself. 

"Bhe  SUNNY  SOUTH  teems  with  the  life  of  the  great  south.  The  gen- 
ial sunsh-ne  warms  everything  into  activity,  and  the  season  is  never  cold  enough 
to  check  the  hand  of  industry.  The  paper  comes  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  the 
magnolia  and  pine,  and  gives  out  the  very  air  of  the  orange,  palm  and  bay.  The 
beauty  and  pathos,  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the  land  where  the  corn 
stores  up  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  cotton  whitens  in  the  moonlight,  will  be. 
given  in  the  well-filled  columns  of  this  fascinating  weekly. 

The  subscription  price  is  Only  Fifty  Cents  a  year,  alike  to  ail  persons, 
agents,  newspapers,  postmasters  and  every  one  else.  Clubs  of  five,  accompanied 
by  the  full  $2.50,  entitle  the  club  raiser  to  the  paper  one  year  gratis. 

Send  on  a  Postal  Card  the  names  of  six  of  your  neighbors  who 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  read  a  copy  of  The  Sunny  South,  and  one 
sample  will  be  mailed  free.  You  can  get  your  club  of  five  out  of  these  very  people. 

B»e  SUNNY  SOUTH  enters  over  50,000  American  homes  now;  and 
during  1902  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  in  fully  as  many  more  homes,  as  the  great 
weekly  feast  of  good  things,  the  Southern  Literary  Weekly,  whose  columns  for 
1902  will  be  the  most  readable  of  all  the  papers  that  come  to  you. 


JiAAraaa  All  Communications  to 

U/ye  SUNNY  SOUTH,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


—Sunbeam. 
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8     Beautiful  Souvenir  Spoon  Set.  j 

Without  question,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pleasing  souvenirs  ever  issued  is  the  set  of 
Pan-American  Exposition  Souvenir  Coffee  Spoons  made  especially  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Ry.  by  the  Oneida  Community.  They  are  made  of  best  material,  carefully  and  hand- 
somely finished  and  fully  guaranteed.  They  are  serviceable  and  will  last  for  years.  Like  quality 
spoons  sold  at  Exposition  at  50  to  75  cents  each. 

The  set  consists  of  six  spoons.    A  different  exposition  subject  is  engraved  in  the  bowl  of  each 
spoon.    Do  not  fail  to  order  a  set.    You  will  be  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  spoons. 
In  Ordering  :    Remit  by  express 
or  post-office  money  order  to 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY, 

Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 


Complete  set  in  Satin- 
lined  Box,  postpaid  to 
any  address  for 


For  comfortable,  enjoyable  travel  between  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston,  use  the  famous  through  trains  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.    For  any  particulars  about  travel  via  this  route,  address 

A.  J.  Smith,  g.  p.  &  T.  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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SALARY  $936" 


W  A  YEAR,  $  1 8  WEEKLY.  STRAIGHT  OUT  SAURY  ft 


BOHAFIDE  SALARY,  NO  MORE,  NO  LESS  SALARY.  • 

m  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  1  adies  wanted  in  each  state  by  an  old  established  house  of  10  years'  solid  J 
2  financial  standing  to  manage  our  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  office  work  con-  aj 
•ducted  at  home.  Salary  straight  8936  a  year  and  expenses— definite,  bonande,  no  commissi  on,  easyto  under- ^ 

•  stand.  SALARY  PAYABLE  EACH  WEDNESDAY  IN  CASH  direct  from  headquarters.  HONEY  ADVANCED  H>K  w 
Z  EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK.   Ten  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure  competent,  reliable  managers  £ 

•  to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  References.  Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  — 

•  THE  DOMINION  COMPANY-  Dept.  W  63,  -  Chicago,  III.  • 
•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


to  sell  "  Schley  and 
Santiago,"  by  Geo. 
E.  Graham.  Autograph  introduc- 
tion and  personal  account  of  the  battle  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Schley.  True  Story  of  Santiago  told 
exactly  as  it  occurred  for  the  First  Time  by  the  only 
eye-witnesses  of  the  fight.  No  subject  before  the  public 
interests  everybody  as  this  story  of  Admiral  Schley. 
The  American  people  demand  full  recognition  of  the 
Hero  of  Santiago.  Book  selling  like  wlld-flre.  Price 
gl.50  to  82.76,  according  to  binding.  Liberal  commis- 
sions. Outfit  and  books  ready.  Send  seven  2-c.  stamps 
for  complete  outfit.  Act  quick.  Big  money  for  you. 
W.  B,  CONKE?  CO.,  Sola  PaMLifeer*.  CHICAGO 


Two  Rings  Free ! 

We  will  give  these  Two  SOLID 
eoLi)  laid  Rings,  one  set  with  large 
Garnet  and  three  Pearls,  one  with  Ruby 
and  two  Brilliants,  FREE  to  any  one 
that  will  sell  12  of  our  ©old  riate 
/  J2  nameled  Brooches,  set  with  dif- 
ferent  colored  stones  at  IO  cents  each, 
'  and  sends  us  the  Sl.SO.  Ho  money 
required  until  brooches  are  sold,  we 
take  back  all  not  sold.  Address 
Howard  JSsq.  Co.,  Providence,  RJ. 


TXV*VAMT  U,  IMS 

FREE! 

The  New  External  Prize  Remedy 

WHAT  OX1EN  ELECTRIC  PLASTERS 
WILL  DO 

1.  They  will,  if  used  as  directed,  cure  bodily  pain 
as  if  by  inagric.  They  banish  Backache,  Neuralgia, 
Nervous  and  Sciatic  Pains,  Colds,  Coughs,  Quinsy, 
Croup.  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  Pneumonia  Fever,  Sore- 
ness, Stiffness,  Lameness,  Strains,  Sprains,  Bruises, 
Cuts,  Wounds,  Growing  Pains  in  Children,  Lumbago, 
"  Stitch  in  the  Back,"  Inflammation,  and  other  bodily 
Aches  and  Pains. 

2.  When  used  in  connection  with  Oxien,  the  Won- 
derful Food  for  the  Nerves,  they  promptly  relieve 
and  permanently  cure  Influenza,  Nervous  Prostration, 
Kidney,  Liver,  Heart,  Lung  and  Stomach  troubles. 
Dyspepsia,  Sick  Headache,  Anaemia,  Female  Dis- 
orders, Malarial  affections,  etc. 


THE  **AJ*M  ATVO  lRISBeSIDB 


•OXIEN 
ELECTRIC 
•PkASTER* 


TRADE  MARK. 


3.  They  act  as  an  infallible  safeguard  against  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  and  nothing  equals 
them  as  a  chest  protector  for  both  children 
and  adults. 

4.  Their  electrical  action,  and  soothing,  healing  and 
vitalizing  qualities,  render  them  a  blessing  to  Weak, 
Weary  and  Despondent  Men  and  Women,  whose 
starved  nerves  and  pain-racked  systems  cry  out  for 


UPROOTS  DISEASE, 

BANISHES  PAIN, 
SOOTHES,  HEAL.S,  CURES, 
AND 

IMPARTS  GIAINT  STRENGTH 


FREE 
TRIAL 
OFFER 
TO  YOU 


that  Nourishment,  Belief  and  New  Vigor  which  Oxien, 
the  Wonderful  Food  for  the  Nerves,  and  Oxien  Elec- 
tric Plasters,  alone  have  been  found  to  give. 

5.  They  are  a  handy,  cheap,  ever-ready  relief  for 
Pains  and  Aches  peculiar  to  Females,  and  are  the 
safest,  simplest,  surest  and  cheapest  Woman's  Pain 
Cure  ever  discovered. 

Although  the  price  of  Oxien  Plasters  Is  25c.  each,  to 
the  first  seven  hundred  who  will  agree  to  test  the 
powers  of  our  Wonderful  Discovery,  and 
who  will  tell  their  friends  if  they  find 
relief  from  their  miseries,  we  will  send 
a  sample  Oxien  Electric  Porous 
Plaster  post  free. 

Thousands  in  America  have  been  cured 
by  this  Wonderful  Remedy,  and  many 
European  cures  have  already  been  made.  Write  at  once 
—to-day— and  we  will  also  send  sample  box  Oxien  free. 

All  communications  to  the  SPECIAX  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER  must  be  addressed  to 
THE  OXIEN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  32  Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Maine 

Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Moet  Delicate  Skin. 
In  compounding  an  Incomplete  mixture  wai 
accidentally  ipfilsd  on  th*  back  of  the  hand, 
and  on  wattling  afterward  It  WM  discovered  " 
that  the  hail  wll  completely  remoTed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 


it 


MODENE 


tf 


Apply  for  ■>  few  minutes  and  th«  hair  diiapp«a»  as  If  by  magic. 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL,  Koden*  supersedes  eleUrolysli.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  teited  it* 
merits.  Modeno  lent  by  mail  In  eafety  mailing-cues  on  receipt  of 
$1.08  per  bottle.  Postage-stamps  taken.  Address 
MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Wi  Orm  |1,000  roa  F«ui.tju  pa  m  Smmin  Jmiun. 

GOLD  WATCH  FREE. 

Here  la  a  beautiful  American  move- 
ment solid  gold-filled,  duet-proof, 
hunting  case  watch  (ladles'  or  gents' 
fits),  full  Jeweled,  itim  wind  and  set, 
fully  guaranteed,  given  absolutely  free 
for  selling  our  Jewelry.  "Why  Shouldn't 
you  have  this  elegant  watch  T  In  the 
last  five  years  we  have  given  away 
thousands,  and  all  are  glrlng  perfect 
satisfaction.  Send  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  send  yon  18 
pieces  of  jewelry  to  sell  at  10  cents 
each.  When  sold,  return  ns  the  $1.80 
and  we  will  send  yon  atonce,  prepaid, 
a  fully  guaranteed  American  move- 
ment watch. 

HATDKN  BFG.  CO.,  116  Haydn  Has;., 

 ATTLKBORO,  MAB8. 

Agents  Wanted 

To  take  orders  for  the  heat  and  cheapest  Monumental 
Work  on  the  market.  We  oiler  very  liberal  induce- 
ments and  a  straight,  honorable  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness. We  make  all  grades  of  work  and  ship  everywhere. 
You  can  operate  in  your  own  locality  with  or  without 
other  business.  Experience  or  capital  not  required. 
Write  at  once  for  terms  and  particulars.  Give  age, 
occupation  and  reference.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO.,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
SJSH  ■  BOB  4\  I  wish  every  .person  in 

1     i    I    %■  the  U-  S-  sufferinS  with 

L  I    fS    ^   Fits,EpilkpsV  or  Fall- 
i    i     m\  ing  Sickness  to  send  for 
f  i  Wm  one  of  my  large-sized  16- 

■    ■    ■  ounce  bottles  FREE. 

PH.  ft  B.  GRANT,  Dept  136,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

YSELF  CURED  \££3igXZ 

COCAINE.  MORPHINE. OPIUM! 
OR  LAUDANUM,  of  a  never-failing 
.£.9JLTl.less  Home  Care.  Address 
MRS  ftrARYD.BALDWIW.P.O.Boim.Oliicago.Illg. 

|  J  A  "|  Bill  Tilaie  Carle,  Ian,  Traaipuaat,  If 
I  A  J  m  eori  &  AeqaalsUsce  Cards,  Hew  Posilta, 
■  ■  fc  I  Hew  Games,  Premium  Artlelel,  kn.  Tlaelt 
Sample  Book  of  Yiiltiog  k  Hidden  Name  . 
Cards,  BlgffMt  Catalogue.  Bond  2o.  itamp  I 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  OaDIZ,  OHIO.  I 

W  LADY  DOCTORS  mMJhYffWii 

„,_.0UR  REMEDY  GIVES  RELIEF  IN  24  HOURS.  Address 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE.  Dept.  59.  Detroit,  Mich. 

CO  D n  ■  rl  Per  100 for  Dlatrlbutlng Sample! of  Waihing 
»0  rfJIU flmM. I.B. ....tamp. A.W.MWaT.C.k.ae.a.T. 
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CARDS 


When  Pa  Bcigns  to  Snore 

My  pa's  got  sornepin'  in  his  nose  that's  fastened 

there  to  stay, 
That  all  the  neighbors  wishes  he  would  lose  or 

give  away. 

Some  sort  o'  bellerin'  affair,  like  bulls  has  in  their 
throats, 

Or  like  a  big  bass  horn,  except  it  never  plays  no 
notes. 

Ma  says  it's  sleepin'  on  his  back,  he  says  it  is  ka- 
tarr, 

But  you  oan  bet  your  bloomin'  life  whatever  it 
may  are, 

It'i  there  fur  doin'  bizness,  an'  it  does  it,  too,  fur 
lure, 

As  all  the  neighborhood  kin  tell  when  pa  begins 
to  snore. 

Ma  says  if  she'd  'a  ever  knowed  that  he  was  such 
a  fright 

A  try'n  to  skeer  the  livin'  out  an'  rise  the  dead  at 
night, 

She'd  never  hare  consented  fer  to  be  his  lovin' 
wife 

An'  share  his  sorrows  an'  his  joys  an'  lead  a  sleep- 
less life. 

It's  hard  on  me  the  same  as  her,  fur  when  I  git 
asleep 

An'  dreamin'  I'm  a  hunter  bold  out  in  the  forest 
deep, 

I  feel  my  hair  a  r'isin'  up  to  hear  a  lion  roar 
An'  then  wake  up  In  fright  to  hear  it's  pa  begun 
to  snore! 

Ma  says  that  some  day  when  we  git  to  heaven 
afterwhile, 

Where  every  prospeok's  goin'  to  please  an'  only 
man  be  vile, 

If  people  there  is  jest  the  same  as  people  here  be- 
low, 

She  can't  imagine  how  she's  goin'  to  bear  the  load 
o'  woe! 

She  thinks  that  at  the  usual  time  up  there  amongst 
the  blest 

The  angels  '11  be  broken  o'  their  sweet  seleschul 
rest 

An'  tumble  'round  a  while  an'  then  git  up  an' 

walk  the  floor 
An'  wish  he'd  never  bin  redeemed  when  pa  begins 

to  snore! 

—James  Barton  Adams  in  Denver  Post. 


His  Memory  was  Good 

Mb.  S.  wanted  to  more  from  the  city  to  a 
small  town  near  by,  in  which  there  were 
but  one  or  two  stores.  He  would  be  in 
the  city  every  day  and  agreed  to  pur- 
chase the  "few  little  things"  his  wife 
could  not  buy  in  the  Tillage  stores. 

"You'd  better  put  them  down  on  a  piece  of  pa- 
per," said  Mrs.  S.  when  about  to  give  her  first 
order." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  S.  "My  memory  is  good." 
"Well,  then,"  began  Mrs.  S.,  "a  spool  of  60  black 
thread." 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.  S. 

"A  yard  of  not  too  light  and  not  too  dark  calico." 
"Yes." 

"A  small  hammer,  a  can  of  peaches,  a  dozen 
small  pearl  buttons,  two  yards  of  cardinal  ribbon, 
silk  on  one  side  and  satin  on  the  other." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  S.  thoughtfully. 

"A  pair  of  slippers  for  baby,  a  dozen  lemons,  a 
good  tooth-brush,  a  pineapple,  two  ounces  of  sky- 
blue  yarn,  an  ounce  vial  of  homeopathic  nux  vo- 
mica pellets,  a"— 

"Watt  a  second,"  said  Mr.  S.,  counting  on  his 
fingers  and  looking  perplexed. 

"And  a  bottle  of  vanilla  extract,  and  a  yard  of 
triple  box-plaited  crepe-lisse  rushing,  and  three 
yards  of  small  checked  nainsook,  and"— 

But  Mr.  S.  had  seized  his  hat  and  was  running 
for  the  station. 

What  the  poor  man  brought  home  was :  A  yard 
of  bedticking,  three  yards  of  black  crape,  a  bottle 
of  vinegar,  eight  yards  of  nankeen,  a  scrubbing- 
brush,  a  pound  of  green  yarn,  60  spools  of  "coat 
thread,"  a  yard  of  very  light  and  a  yard  of  very 
dark  calico  and  a  pint  bottle  of  homeopathic  pills. 

"There,  my  dear,"  he  said  triumphantly,  throw- 
ing down  his  numerous  packages,  "I  don't  think 
you'll  find  a  thing  missing.  Who  says  a  man  can't 
do  shopping?  My  memory  never  played  me  false 
yet."— Buffalo  Enquirer. 


"Which?" 

"What  makes  you  suspect,"  her  mother  asked, 
"that  Willian  is  inclined  to  drink  more  strong 
liquor  than  is  good  for  him?" 

"W-w-well,  when  he  came  h-home  last  night," 
she  sobbed,  "I  went  out  into  the  upstairs  hall  and 
turned  on  the  light  and  w-w-waited  for  him  to 
come  up." 

"Yes,  my  poor  child!  Oo  on." 

"And  he  1-1-looked  up  at  me  and  said,  'S-s-shay, 
ol'  g-g-girl,  'm  I  r-running  a  harem  or  are  you 
t-t- triplets?'  "—Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  Disturber  of  the  Peace 

St.  Peter— "You  can't  come  in  here !  You  would 
annoy  too  many  people." 

Spirit  (haughtily)— "But  on  earth  I  belonged  to 
theW.  C.  T.  TJ." 

St.  Peter— "I  know  it,  madam.  And  this  place 
Is  •rowtad  with  modulate  drinkers."— Puck. 


"Tickets! " 

The  poor  Saxon  "towrist"— what  he  may  suf- 
fer in  the  Emerald  Isle!  There  is  a  story  on  rec- 
ord of  three  Irishmen  rushing  away  from  the  race- 
meeting  at  Punchestown  to  catch  a  train  back  to 
Dublin.  At  the  moment  a  train  from  a  long  dis- 
tance pulled  up  at  the  station,  and  the  three  men 
scrambled  in.  In  the  carriage  was  seated  one 
other  passenger.  As  soon  as  they  had  regained 
their  breath,  one  said : 

"Pat,  have  you  got  th'  tickets?" 

"What  tickets?  I've  got  me  loife;  I  thought 
I'd  have  lost  that  gettin'  in  th'  thrain.  Have  you 
got  'em,  Moike?" 

"Oi!   Begorrah,  I  haven't." 

"Oh,  we're  all  done  for,  thin,"  said  the  third. 
"They'll  charge  us  roight  from  the  other  side  of 
Oireland." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  over  his  newspaper 
and  said: 

"You  are  quite  safe,  gentlemen ;  wait  till  we  get 
to  the  next  station." 

They  all  three  looked  at  each  other. 

"Bedad,  he's  a  directhor— we're  done  for  now 
entoirely." 

But  as  soon  as  the  train  pulled  up  the  little  gen- 
tleman jumped  out  and  came  back  with  three 
first-class  tickets.  Handing  them  to  the  aston- 
ished strangers,  he  said: 

"Whist,  I'll  tell  ye  how  I  did  it.  I  wint  along 
the  thrain— 'Tickets,  plaze,  tickets,  plaze,'  I 
called,  and  these  belong  to  three  Saxon  towrists 
in  another  carriage."— Harry  Furniss,  In  the 
Strand. 
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Like  Solomon 

The  other  day  Mrs.  Norma  Adams  and  Samuel 
Gardner,  who  live  on  adjoining  farms,  began  suit 
to  determine  the  ownership  of  a  brood  of  fourteen 
turkeys.  The  brood,  headed  by  two  old  hens,  a 
white  and  a  bronze,  had  been  running  the  fields 
of  both  farms  all  summer.  Mrs.  Adams  owned 
the  bronze  hen  and  Mr.  Gardner  the  white.  Each 
claimed  that  their  respective  hen  was  the  mother 
of  the  brood.  One  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
justice  testified  that  he  had  once  turned  a  dog 
upon  the  straggling  band  of  turkeys.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dog  the  young  birds  flew  into  a  tree, 
the  bronze  hen  ran  into  the  woods,  while  the 
white  hen  stood  under  the  tree  and  gave  battle 
to  the  dog,  which  she  repulsed,  then  called  the 
brood  to  her,  and  they  marched  off.  After  hear- 
ing this  witness  the  justice  decided  that  the  white 
hen  was  the  mother  of  the  brood  and  gave  the 
turkeys  to  Gardner.— Argonaut. 


A  Financier 

Not  long  ago  a  western  Kansas  politician  was 
asked  by  his  wife  to  lay  aside  politics  long  enough 
one  day  to  dig  the  potatoes  in  the  garden.  He 
consented,  and,  after  digging  for  a  few  minutes, 
went  into  the  house  and  said  he  had  found  a  coin. 
He  washed  it  off,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  silver 
quarter.  He  put  it  in  his  jeans  and  went  back  to 
work.  Presently  he  went  to  the  house  again  and 
said  he  liad  found  another  coin.  He  washed  the 
dirt  off  it,  and  this  time  it  was  a  silver  half-dollar. 
He  put  it  in  his  jeans. 

"I  have  worked  pretty  hard,"  said  he  to  his 
wife;  "I  guess  I'll  take  a  short  nap." 

When  he  awoke  he  found  that  his  wife  had  dug 
all  the  rest  of  the  potatoes.  But  she  found  no 
coins.  It  then  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had 
been  "worked."— Argonaut. 


Smart  Alex 

A  man  being  about  to  die  summoned  his  four 
sons  to  his  side  and  said: 

"My  sons,  I  will  leave  to  John  one  third  of  my 
estate,  to  Alex  one  fifth,  to  James  one  half  and  to 
Thomas  one  fourth,  and  thus  you  will  all  share 
equally." 

John  and  James  and  Thomas  took  paper  and 
pencil  and  began  figuring,  but  Alex  took  his  hat 
and  started  out. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  the  other  three  asked. 
"Do  you  not  intend  figuring  out  the  problem?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Alex.  "I  am  going  for  a  law- 
yer to  break  the  will." 

Moral— Sometimes  the  lawyer  can  relieve  the 
heirs  of  much  of  the  figuring.— Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 
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A  Safe  Guess 

"I  was  just  reading  here  that  they  have  discov- 
ered the  grave  of  Hippocrates." 
"Who  was  he?" 

"Must  be  some  fellow  who's  dead,  I  guess."— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Infantile  Pride 

"Pooh!  My  papa  wears  evenin'  clothes  every 
time  he  goes  to  parties." 

"That  ain't  anythin'.  Our  minister  wears  his 
night-clothes  every  time  he  preaches."— Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 
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Their  Mistake 

First  Little  Girl— "The  doctor  brought  us  twins 
yesterday!" 

Second  Little  Girl— "That's  where  you  made  a 
mistake.  You  should  have  had  a  homoeopath!" 
—Life. 


IT 

I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

NO  PAY  UNTIL  YOU  KNOW  IT 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned  how  to 
cure  Rheumatism.  Not  to  turn  bony  joints  into 
flesh  again;  that  is  impossible.  But  I  can  cure 
the  disease  always,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me  a  postal 
and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on  your  nearest 
druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Shoop's  Rheumatic 
Cure,  for  every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay  your 
druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn't,  I  will  pay  him 
myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that  can 
affect  Rheumatism  with  but  a  few  doses  must  be 
drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger.  I  use  no  such 
drugs.  It  is  folly  to  take  them.  You  must  get 
the  disease  out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most  difficult, 
obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how  impossible  this 
seems  to  you,  I  know  it,  and  I  take  this  risk.  I 
have  cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way, 
and  my  records  show  that  thirty-nine  out  of  forty 
who  get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  gladly.  I  have 
learned  that  people  in  general  are  honest  with  a 
physician  who  cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If 
I  fail  I  don't  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal-card  or  letter.  Let 
me  send  you  an  order  for  the  medicine;  also  a 
book.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it  won't  harm  you 
anyway.  If  it  cures,  pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that 
entirely  to  you.  Address  Dr.  Snoop,  Box  910, 
Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one 
or  two  bottles.  At  all  dr  uggists. 


Catarrh 
can 
be 

Cured 


Catarrh  is  a  kindred 
ailment  of  consumption, 
1  ong  considered  incura- 
ble; and  yet  there  is 
one  remedy  that  will 
positively  cure  catarrh 
in  any  of  its  stages.  For 
many  years  this  remedy 
was  used  by  the  late 
Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely 
noted  authority  on  all 
diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and 
desiring  to  relieve  hu- 
man suffering,  I  will 
send  free  of  charge  to 
all  sufferers  from  Ca- 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Con- 
sumption, and  nervous 
diseases,  this  recipe,  iri 
German,  French  or  Eng- 
lish, with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail  by  ad- 
dressing, with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper. 

W.  A.  N0YES, 
847  Powers'  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  V. 


WEAK  EYES  MADE  STRONG 

Sight  Restored  at  Small  Expense 

Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
oculist,  has  discovered  remedies  that  not 
only  prevent  blindness  in  every  case  when  t 
used  in  time,  but  restore  sight  to  those 
partially  or  completely  blind  from  cataracts,  J 
granulated  lids,  scums,  opacities,  films,  alll 
inflammations  of  the  eyes  or  eye  strains.  He  ' 
has  published  a  splendid  book  with  colored 
photographs  from  lifeillustrating  all  eye 
diseases,  so  you  can  see  your  own  case. , 
It  tells  how  you  can  cure  yourself  at 
home  by  his  Absorption  Treatment  at 
small  expense.  Dr.  Coffee  will  send  this 
book  FREE  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
eye  trouble  and  write  him.  Ask  for"Eye  Book."  Address, 

DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE,  819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce. t 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  05th 
.St.,  New  York  City,  writes: 
It  reduced  raj  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."   Purely  vegetable,  and  barmleBS  as 
water     Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starring.    No  sickness.    Wo  will  mail  t  box  of  it  ana  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  eto. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

.  writeB  FEED.  BLODGETT.  of  N.  Y.  3.  L, 
I  BARBIOK,  of  La.,  writes :   "Am  making 
$3.00  to  J8.00  every  day  I  work."    MKS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writeB:  "I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.60  a  day1'  Hundreds 
.  doing  likewise.     So  can  yon. 
I  $5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla- 
I  ting   jewelry,   tableware,  bicy- 
1  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, nickel,  etc.    Enormous  de- 
smand.   We  teach  you  CDCC 
*  Write— offer  free.  Dltu 
O.  GRAY  &  CO..  PUtloe  Worfcu.  A  Miami  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Send  ub  your  address  and  w. 
|A  will  sbow  you  how  to  make 
tfl  83  a  'lay  absolutely  sure; 
we  furnish  the  work  and 
w  teach  you  free;  you  work  in  the  locality  where  you  live.  8end 
ua  your  address  and  we  will  explain  the  business  fully.  Remember  we  guaran- 
tee a  clear  profit  of  93  for  every  day'a  work,  absolutely  BUM.    Write  at  onoo. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Boi  456,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer.Tumor, Catarrh, Piles.FiePala.TTlcers  and  all 
Skin  and  Female  Diseases.   Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
'    Sent  free.  1MB.  W.  O.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Is  it  worth  15  cents  to  get  rid  of 
your  corns?  That's  all  A-CORN 
SALVE  costs.  From  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Be  sure  it's  "A-CORN." 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

AH  EM  li/flMTCii  to  learn  barber  trade,  only  eight  weeks 
111 Cn  VfnnlbU  required.  Graduates  earn  $60  monthly, 
tools  presented,  board  included,  wages  while  learning.  Write 
branch  nearest.  W.  Moler  System  Barber  Colleges,  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  or  Buffalo. 

you  can  make  bi|c money  Rattlac'  Catatflc 
_     by  taking  orders  {or    DlllllCS  ^CCUS 

_    New  plan.   Quick  sales.   Splendid  outfit.    Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V 

CTJRED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  P.  E.  May,  Bloomington,  111. 


BED-WETTING 


S^'eylJT™  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


EXPELLED  WITH  BEAD.  Q ET A R  A lfTRO. 
BOOK  LIT  Mil.  BTEON  FI£LD  *  CO.. 
iHLPT.  O-B.    Itt  BTATM  HTm  fllftlN. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

Rotation  of  Crops 

The  benefits  of  rotation  in  crop  pro- 
duction have  been  long  recognized, 
and  various  systems  have  been  prac- 
tised. The  reasons  lor  such  benefits 
and  the  best  systems  to  be  followed  have 
been  studied  only  in  recent  years.  Many 
of  the  experiment  stations  are  carrying  on 
work  along  this  line.  As  it  takes  some  time 
to  gain  definite  results,  the  greater  amount 
of  it  has  not  as  yet  been  reported.  The 
-  objects  to  be  attained  in  a  system  of  rotation 
are  the  maintenance  of  fertility  with  the 
continued  production  of  crops  and  the  in- 
crease in  productiveness  of  naturally  poor 
or  worn-out  soils. 

The  results  of  rotations  carried  on  at  the 
Rhode  Island  station  are  now  being  reported 
in  a  series  of  bulletins.  These  experiments 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
worn-out  soils.  The  soil  used  was  very  poor 
and  had  become  so  reduced  by  continuous 
cropping  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  producing 
profitable  crops.  During  one  season  planted 
to  corn  the  plants  made  a  growth  of  only  five 
or  six  inches.  The  method  adopted  to  bring 
this  soil  up  to  a  state  of  fertility  was  to  com- 
bine rotation  of  crops  with  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  An  account  was 
kept  of  each  plat,  charges  being  made  for 
fertilizer  and  labor,  and  credit  being  given 
for  crops  produced. 

The  reasons  for  rotating  crops  are  stated 
to  be  as  follows :  All  plants  do  not  draw  to 
an  equal  extent  upon  the  manurial  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil.  They  send  their  roots  to 
different  depths,  and  have  a  different  solvent 
action  upon  the  constituents  they  reach.  By 
rotating  crops  insect  enemies  are  more  apt 
to  be  dispersed.  Fungus  diseases  may  also  be 
materially  reduced.  The  soil  is  maintained 
in  good  tilth,  and  bacteria  which  are  ben- 
eficial to  the  plants  are  more  likely  to  be 
increaspd.  Weeds  are  more  readily  elim- 
inated, the  humus  compounds  of  the  soil 
increased,  and  the  work  of  the  farm  more 
easily  distributed. 

The  rotations  reported  are  of  three,  four 
and  five  year  periods.  During  the  first 
course,^n  a  three-year  rotation  of  potatoes, 
winter  rye  and  clover,  the  value  of  the 
crops  was  less  than  the  total  expenses  in 
five  out  of  nine  instances,  the  average  loss 
a  year  amounting  to  six  dollars  and  seventy- 
nine  cents  an  acre.  During  the  second  course 
of  the  rotation  there  was  an  average  profit 
of  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents 
an  acre  annually.  In  the  four-year  rotation 
of  corn,  potatoes,  winter  rye  and  red  clover 
the  expenses  of  the  plats  in  the  first  period 
of  the  rotation  were  greater  than  the  income 
from  the  crop  produced.  During  the  second 
course,  as  far  as  reported,  good  profits  re- 
sulted. In  undertaking  the  renovation  of 
poor  land  by  such  means  as  those  described 
some  ready  capital  is  necessary  until  the 
land  can  be  brought  to  a  paying  basis.  In 
a  five-year  rotation  of  corn,  potatoes,  winter 
rye,  and  grass  two  years,  the  results  were 
not  as  favorable  as  in  the  two  cases  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

A  series  of  rotations  has  been  carried  on 
for  fifteen  years  at  the  Missouri  and  Indiana 
stations.  At  the  Missouri  station  relatively 
large  yields  were  obtained  by  this  method 
over  continuous  cropping.  At  the  Indiana 
station  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that 
not  only  can  larger  crops  be  secured,  but 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  better 
improved  by  judicious  rotations.  A  com- 
parison of  continuous  grain-growing  with 
the  rotation  of  grain  with  grass  and  clover 
showed  a  gain  by  the  latter  method  of  six 
bushels  of  corn,  seven  bushels  of  oats,  and 
six  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre.  The  average 
percentages  of  gain  were  for  corn  twenty- 
two,  oats  twenty-six,  and  wheat  forty-four 
per  cent. 

In  such  systems  of  farming  as  sugar  pro- 
duction in  the  South  and  wheat  production 
in  the  Northwest  a  condition  has  been 
reached  where  a  system  of  rotation  must  be 
employed.— Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  144, United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Dehorning  of  Stock 

The  first  dehorning  on  a  large  scale  in 
this  country  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  done  by  an  Illinois  farmer,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  production  of  beef-cattle. 
Previous  to  this  there  had  been  sufficient 
experience  in  the  necessary  surgical  work 
of  veterinarians  to  know  that  the  horns 
could  be  removed  from  a  mature  animal 
without  any  particular  danger  to  its  life. 


At  different  places  in  Europe  dehorning 
had  been  practised  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  it  was  the  re- 
ports from  these  places  that  first  led  to  the 
practice  in  this  country.  It  was  not  long 
after  the  first  dehorning  in  Illinois  that  its 
advantages  were  realized,  and  the  practice 
spread  rapidly.  The  beef-herds  were  the 
first  dehorned,  and  then  the  dairy-herds, 
as  it  was  seen  that  at  times  horns  were  a 
disadvantage  among  milking-stock.  The 
idea  spread  east  and  west  to  some  extent, 
and  now  in  auy  part  of  the  country  herds 
of  dehorned  cattle  are  a  familiar  sight, 
while  in  the  middle  West,  among  the  large 
beef-raisers,  and  even  among  the  dairymen, 
the  great  majority  of  the  herds  are  dehorned. 
Especially  is  this  so  among  the  working 
herds  of  cattle.  In  show  herds  the  consid- 
eration of  the  natural  appearance  -of  the 
animal  retains  the  horns. 

The  horns  of  cattle  were  evidently  given 
to  them  as  a  means  of  defense.  With  their 
domestication  the  need  of  horns  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  in  fact  the  horns  in  most 
cases  are  a  positive  injury  to  the  herd,  and 
are  certainly  a  menace  to  the  attendants,  as 
well  as  making  the  herd  less  economical  in 
a  number  of  ways.  In  the  raising  of  all 
kinds  of  stock  the  well-being  of  the  individ- 
uals of  the  herd  is  always  the  first  consid- 
eration ;  but  in  a  herd  where  all  the  cattle 
have  horns  it  is  a  rather  common  occurrence 
for  one  of  them  to  be  injured  by  hooking 
from  another  animal.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  gash,  but  it  is  painful  to  the 
animal  receiving  it,  injures  the  hide,  and 
in  some  cases  may  prevent  growth  for  a 
time.  Sometimes  a  valuable  cow  or  steer 
is  killed,  and  where  horses  and  cattle  are 
allowed  to  run  together,  as  they  often 
are,  it  is  very  common  for  a  horse  to  be 
killed  or  severely  injured  by  being  hooked. 
In  the  feed-lot  there  is  a  material  economy 
of  space  by  having  cattle  without  horns. 
Less  shed-room  and  not  so  much  trough  or 
manger  space  is  required.  Especially  is 
this  true  where  a  few  in  the  herd  are  unusu- 
ally vicious,  as  is  often  the  ease ;  and  where 
there  are  a  few  timid  animals  twice  as 
much  space  is  required  to  insure  that  the 
timid  ones  shall  receive  their  fair  share 
of  feed  and  shelter.  Where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  herd  are  without  horns  fattening 
steers  will  stand  as  closely  around  a  feed- 
box  as  they  can  be  packed,  and  the  shed- 
room  required  is  determined  by  the  actual 
space  needed  by  each  animal  for  its  comfort. 
The  timid  ones  in  the  herd  soon  learn  that 
the  others  can  cause  them  no  pain,  and  the 
bosses  find  that  it  requires  too  much  of  an 
effort  to  keep  the  others  on  the  move,  and 
the  result  is  a  more  peaceful  herd,  which 
fattens  more  evenly  with  considerably  less 
space. 

With  dairy-cows,  which  spend  a  large 
share  of  their  time  in  stables,  the  greatest 
objection  to  horns  is  from  the  injury  which 
may  be  suffered  by  attendants.  In  earing 
for  milking-cows  it  is  necessary  to  come 
very  close  to  the  heads  of  the  animals,  and 
in  tossing  the  head  around  either  in  fright 
or  in  fighting  flies  there  is  danger  of  the  at- 
tendant being  struck  in  the  face  and  pain- 
fully injured.  '  The  cows  often  injure  each 
other,  too,  and  taking  it  all  in  all  make  a 
very  much  quieter  herd  if  they  are  without 
horns. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  horns  re- 
moved, from  bulls,  especially  if  they  are 
allowed  to  run  loose  a  part  of  the  time,  is 
being  continually  called  to  mind.  In  very 
few  instances  have  the  numerous  deaths 
caused  by  vicious  bulls  been  caused  by  one 
without  horns.  Bulls  as  they  advance  in 
age  are  very  prone  to  become  ugly  and  hard 
to  manage;  but  if  their  horns  are  removed 
they  realize  that  they  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  weapons,  and  are  much  less  likely  to 
attempt  to  injury  any  one. — Bulletin  No.  78, 
Maryland  Experiment  Station. 


Study  the  Markets 

A  very  important  point  in  successful  gar- 
dening is  the  market.  It  pays  to  eater  for 
the  best  trade,  whether  among  dealers  or 
private  customers,  and  to  do  this  success- 
fully one  must  know  their  demands.  For 
instance,  the  short  or  half-long  varieties  of 
carrots,  the  round  or  half-long  beets,  the 
green-podded  or  wax  varieties  of  beans,  all 
have  their  champions  among  customers,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  facts  often 
adds  much  to  the  profit  side  of  the  account. 
In  many  markets  the  prejudice,  as  between 
the  red  and  purple  varieties  of  tomatoes,  is 
very  strongly  marked,  and  as  to  size  many 
customers  can.  hardly  be  induced  to  touch 
the  extra-large  varieties,  no  matter  how 
superior  their  quality,  until  they  have  once 
been  induced  to  test  them. — J.  E.  Morse,  in 
Rural  New-Torker. 


sLLjuGreatest 


Will  supply  every  thingyou  use  in  your  daily  life,  at  wholesale  prices.  We  will  sell  you 
goods  at  prices  45  to  50  per  cent  less  than  you  can  buy  them  of  your   local  dealer. 

Do  You  Want  A  Piano? 


"THE  CRAWFORD" 


HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  TONE  AND  DESIGN.  No  other  Piano  on  the 
market  compares  with  it.  Every  thing  made  of  the  best.  The 
case  is  double  veneer  hard  wood,  either  in  mahogany,  walnut, 
antique  oak,  golden  oak  or  ebony.  We  will  ship  it  to  you  for 
$260  on  time,  with  the  distinct  understanding  if  not  satisfactory 
in  every  particular,  we  take  it  back.  Every  Crawford  Piano  is 
Guaranteed  10  years. 


THE  CRAWFORD  Sewing  Machine 


is  sold  on  a  10  year  guarantee.  Its  wood  work  is  of  fine  oak 
finish,  three  drawers,  all  complete  with  attachments  $13.49. 
Sold  on  the  distinct  understanding  if  unsatisfactory  money  refunded. 
Crawford  Machine  guaranteed  for  10  years.  This  Mammoth  Depart- 
ment Store  which  for  40  years  has  been  the  leader  in  correct  styles, 
and  low  prices,  occupy  five  floors  and  basement,  containing  194.250 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  fully  occupied  with  Dry  Goods  of  every 
description.  Millinery.  Jackets,  and  Capes,  Leather  Goods,  Muslin 
Underwear,  Glassware.  Gloves,  Dinner  Sets,  Waists,  Skirts  and  in  fact 
everything  that  mankind  needs.  For  the  first  time  through  our  mail  order  department 
vou  have  the  same  opportunity  to  purchase  style  and  quality  as  have  the  people  living  in 
St.  Louis,  Every  article  guaranteed,  and  sold  with  understanding  if  not  satisfactory, 
money  refunded.   We  pay  express  charges.   For  further  particulars,  address 

D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  St.  Louis. 

Cor.  Sixth  St.  and  Washington  Ave. 


IT  SPREADS  MANURE, 

dry,  lumpy,  caked,  strawy,  full  of  corn  stalks,  etc.,  better  than  it  can 
possibly  be  done  by  hand.    Spreads  lime,  ashes, 
salt,  compost,  etc 


THE  IMPROVED 


Kemp 


Manure 
Spreader 


[will  save  more  hard  labor,  more  time,  more  money 
"and  bring  about  better  results  than  any  other  ma- 
chine that  can  be  emploved  on  the  farm.  It  trebles  the  value  of  even  a  small  amount  of  manure.  It  is  the  only 
thing:  that  can.  successfully  top  dress  wheat  in  the  spring,  meadow  lands,  pastures,  etc.  Can  be  hauled  onto 
any  land  easily  and  without  injury  to  land,  as  wheels  have  broad  tires.  Can  be  turned  on  the  ground  it  stands  on, 
as  front  wheels  turn  entirely  under.  It  is  strong  and  durably  made  of  good  material  and  with  ordinary  care  will 
last  indefinitely.  Greatly  improved  for  1902.  Send  for  new  illustrated  catalog  aud  "How  to  Grow  BigCrops"— Free. 
Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  31  a  nitre  Spreader  is  madebuus. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANFG,  GO,,    BOX     17,    SYRACUSE,  N~.  Y. 


29  Years  Selling  Direct. 

J  We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  vehiclesand  harness 
in  the  world  selling  to  consum- 
ers," and  we  have  been  doing 
business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

1WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

]  but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 

guaranteeing  bal  e  delivery.     You  are  out  nothing  if  not 
satisfied.  We  make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.     Our  prices  represent  the  cost  of  material  and  making,  plus  one  profit.  Our 
large  free  catalogue  shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,EEkhart,  Ind. 


No.  - 

Perm  Harness 

Price  *24. 
As  fine  as  sells  for 
36.00  to  98.00  more 


No.  609, — Surrey.  Price  J75.  Ab 
fine  u  sells  for  %3S>  more. 


Family  Dial=Scale 

GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  SIX  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A  perfect,  practical,  durable,  accurate  dial-scale.  A 
scale  without  weights:  Sever  the  worry  and  bother  of 
hunting  for  a  mislaid  weight.  Always  ready  instantly 
to  weigh  your  provisions,  your  groceries,  or  anything 
about  your  house.   The  scale  is  constructed 

Entirely  of  Stee! 

with  enameled  dial.  It  weighs  by  ounces  up 
to  twenty  four  pounds.  It  is  perfectly  simple 
in  construction,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
By  means  of  a  simple  thumb  screw  the  scale 
is  kept  absolutely  accurate  even  in  extremely 
hot  or  extremely  cold  weather.  Whether 
you  buy  or  sell  it  is  iudispensable— a  reliable, 
ever-ready  friend  that  you  ought  not  to  be 
without.  Each  scale  sent  by  express  from 
Chicago,  Illinois,  charges  paid  by  the  re- 
ceiver. Shipping  weight  about  eight  pounds. 
Order  as  No.  486. 

J  We  will  send  this  Dia!=Scale  FREE  for  sending  six  yearly 
subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

2  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new 
or  renewal,  and  this  practical  Family  DiaNScale  for 


$1.25 


(To  Club-Kaisers: 


-When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  yon  are  entitled  either  to  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  clubi 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

Maintenance  of  Soil-Fertility  * 

.koff.ssor  E.  P.  Ladd,  of  the  North 
Dakota  station,  reports  exper- 
iments and  observations  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  "that 
humus,  at  least  in  regions  of  low  annual 
rainfall,  like  the  Dakotas,  plays  a  more 
important  role  in  agriculture  than  has 
generally  been  ascribed-  to  it."  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  this  is  generally 
true.  Professor  Ladd's  investigations 
show  that  as  humus  decreases  in  soils 
1hey  "become  less  productive,  less  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  and  inferior  in 
physical  quality,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  found  that  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  humus  is  accom- 
panied not  only  with  an-  increase  in 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  extracted 
with  the  humus,  but  also  with  a  greater 
productivity  of  the  soil.  ...  As  the 
humus  increases  it  seems  to  cause  por- 
tions of  the  phosphoric  acid,  till  then 
existing  in  an  insoluble  form,  to  be- 
come transformed  into  a  soluble  form, 
and  thus,  presumably,  to  become  more 
readily  available  as  plant-food.  The 
same  is  true  as  regards  the  potash, 
lime  and  other  soil  constituents."  If 
more  attention  were  given  to  maintain- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  humus  (par- 
tially decayed  organic  matter)  in  soils 
they  would  be  more  productive,  require 
less  artificial  fertilizing,  and  respond 
more  generously  when  commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  used.  To  keep  the  soil  in 
the  best  chemical  and  physical  condi- 
tion Professor  Ladd  maintains  that  a 
system  of  rotation  should  be  practised, 
which  alternates  humus-producing  with 
humus-consuming  crops.  In  fact,  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  claims  that  "soils  fertile 
by  nature,  such  as  the  Red  River. 
Valley  soil,  should,  under  a  system 
of  agriculture  as  indicated  above, 
yield  good  crops  without  the  aid 
of  commercial  fertilizers  for  a  thousand 
years.  This  assumes  the  proper  use  of 
all  barn  manures  and  prevention  of  un- 
necessary loss  from  the  soil.  A  proper 
system  of  crop  rotation  should  result 
m  enriching  the  surface-soil  with  plant- 
food  rather  than  in  depleting  it,  and 
especially  should  this  be  true  for  nitro- 
gen and  humus."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  continuous  growing'  of  wheat  or 
other  grains  or  cultivated  crops  rapidly 
diminishes  the  supply  of  organic  matter, 
and  hence  decreases  the  humus  and  ni- 
trogen. The  growing  of  leguminous 
plants — clover,  peas,  etc. — which  are. 
nitrogen-accumulators,  in  a  crop  rota- 
tion causes  a  marked  increase  of  humus 
and  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  In  the  North 
Dakota  experiments  the  plowing  under 
of  green  crops  did  not  produce  as  ben- 
eficial results  as  came  from  the  break- 
ing of  grass-lands.  "Plowing  under  a 
green  crop  leaves  the  organic  matter  in 
a  mass  and  not  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  soil.  .  .  .  Soils  filled 
with  a  mass  of  grass-roots  furnish  in 
all  parts  of  the  soil  a  uniform  supply 
of  organic  matter,  which  by  gradual 
decay  furnishes  the  soil  humus.  This 
humus,  reacting  upon  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  seems  to  aid  in 
liberating  and  rendering  available  this 
plant-food."  Moreover,  the  newly 
broken  soil  being  permeated  by  a  mass 
of  fine  grass-roots  is  thus  protected 
from  being  drifted  by  the  wind.  The 
system  of  rotation  recommended  as 
most  nearly  ideal  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  "two  years 
in  gTass,  followed  by  a  cultivated  crop, 
then  two  years  in  grain  crops." 

The  continuous  growing  of  wheat  or 
other  grain  or  of  a  cultivated  crop  not 
only  rapidly  depletes  the  soil  of  organic 
matter,  but  causes  the  rapid  formation 
of  nitrates,  which  are  likely  to  be 
washed  down  in  the  soil  below  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  In  Pro- 
fessor Ladd's  experiments  the  largest 
amount  of  nitrates  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  three  feet  in  bare  fallow,  while 
at  a  depth  of  seven  feet  the  amount  of 
nitrates  was  larger  than  at  a  depth  of 
one  foot.  Since  no  nitrifying  organ- 
isms were  found  in  the  soil  at  a  greater 
depth  than  two  feet  it  is  evident  that 
the  nitrates  found  at  a  greater  depth 
than  this  were  leached  down  from 
above.— Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  144, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


fiatalietf  Steel 


Stpontgest  Ms? 


□ 


InJ 


This  is  our  new  fac- 
tory .  Its  erection  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  unprecedented  demand  for  Samson  Wind 
Mills.  We  are  hoping  that  we  shall  now  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  trade. 
This  new  factory  covers  6£  acres  of  ground.  It  is  the  most  modern  in  every  particular. 
Electrically  equipped  throughout — light,  power,  ventilation,  etc.  The  annual  capacity  is 
75,000  wind  mills.  Undeniably  the  largest  and  best  equipped  wind  mill  factory  in  the  world. 

0anMlfMfcam  The  Samson  is  a  Samson  all  over— in  the  extra  strength 
ffW&BMB&MmMma&a^ a  of  all  its  parts,  in  power  and  in  lifting  ability,  particularly 
in  deep  well  pumping.  It  is  sold  under  a  most  positive  guarantee*  Write  us  for  our 
handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  Free. 

THE  STOVER  MFQ.  CO. 

507  River  Street,  Freepori,  Ills, 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Good  PLANTER 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 
Field,  Ensilage  ana  Sweet  Corn,  peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets.etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  check  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
homo  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 
per  acre. 

EASILY  ADJUSTED.       EASY  TO  HANDLE. 

WEIGHS  150  LBS. 


as\isual  with  a  fine  full  line  of  carriages  andf 
buggies— late  styles  and  high  grade  work, 
I  all  manufactured  in  our  own  factory.  Wei 
sell  direct  to  you  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial, 

^saving  you  the  jobbers'  and  dealers' 
i  profits.   Our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue 
A  fully  illustrates  and  describes  our  - 
/?=%entire  line  of;  up-to-date  vehicles  / 
'CZ     \and  harness;  send  for  a  copy. 
NikA  IT  IS  FREE.  ' 

^•AWe  are  pioneers  of  the 
^^S>\      free  trial  plan. 

^Kalamazoo  Carriage  4 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Station  C 
kKslamazoo, 
.Mich. 


The  Eclipse 

Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilize**  Distributer 

does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
60  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strongly 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  1 10,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds 


Clover  and  Timothy 
Beardless  Spring  Barley 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and  do  not 
mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Clover.  Write  for 
Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  Seed  Catalog,  mailed  free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


SPRAYERS  FACTOEY  TO  FARM 

Compressed  air,  capacity  i  gals.,  steel  tank,  brass  pump,  brass 
nozzle,  mist  spray  or  solid  stream,  complete  ready  for  use.  $2.50. 
Address  COLUMBIA  NOVELTY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.T. 


C?  A  D/Vt  Q  and  STOCK  foe  sale  in  iowa, 

r  AKiVlJ)  ranches  J2p^a&«SS3SE 

THE  UNION  LAND  CO.,  403  Fifth  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


IfiPi  Double  Grinder 

grinds  twice  in  one  operation*. 
TUb  Quaker  City  Grinding  Mill  grinds' 
corn  and  cob, si  1  small  grains,corn meal,, 
oat  meal  and  graham  flour  for  table 
use.  Sent  on  Trial.  Folly  warranted. 
Oar  31th  Annual  Catalogue  I  free. 

A.  W.  STRADB  *fe  CO., 
813V  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO., 
.Canal  and  Randolph  Sts..  Chicago. 
I   Also  Western  Agents  for  "Smalley*' 
Powers,  Shelters,  Cutters,  etc. 


Employment 

~  ==  traveling  or  at 

home.  No  gentleman  a  r  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
can  succeed  in  it  wlteri  ver  the  English  language  is  used. 
No  Investment,  no  rfi  ik.  Special  inducements  NOW. 
AddreBS  E.  Hannafterd  ,  125  Times  Bide.,  New  York. 


that  nets  $50  to 
A 175  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  plea sant , 
town  or  country 


NEW  HATCHING  METHOD 


Have  better 
hatches  with 

hens  by  new  method  of  w  ell-up  poulterer.  No  egg-breaking  or 
quarrel  among  hens  possfbli  i.  Gives  better  results  than  incubators. 
No  getting  up  nights.  ST-napl  ifies  work  with  sitters;  saves  your  tem- 
per. Can  set  any  number  a  f  hens  at  same  time.  Plain  directions 
20c,  money-order.  Usrrtg  1  ny  method  you  make  many  times  that 
much  on  one  sitting  alone1.  Ti  alley  Poultry  Farm,  Helena,  Montana, 


STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS  IfF&ffi&XZ 

Send  six  or  more  name  s  fruit  growers  and  2  cent  stamp. 
W.  N.  &CARFF  '9  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 


WE  PAY 


$4.0i  0  A  DAY  AND  EXPENSES 

for  ml  m  with  rig  to  introduce  our  goods 
in  eoi  intry.     Send  stamp  for  terms. 
KANSAS  FOOD  CO.  ,  Dept.  50,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CTiCC  TO  ACVI  -NTS — Complete  outfit  for  big 
f  l\  r*  IP  Pa7mS  M  isiness.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
*  prepay  d  larges.   The  rash  is  on,  so  come 

at  once.    FARM  AJfB    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


12c.  for  3  QTS.,  5  i  ;olors,  FINE  WRITING  INK 

INlf  TAPQITI  I  P  Cffl-  819  Walnut  St,' Dept.  E, 
IHIV  ^ArOUIwiC  Phila.,  Pa.    Agents  Wanted. 


Japanese  Climbing 
Wonder 

This  discovery  in  tomatoes  is  a  per- 
fect wonder,  and  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  America.  It  is  new  to 
American  people,  and  every  one 
who  grows  tomatoes  should  have  it. 
At  enormous  expense  I  secured  a 
quantity  to  offer  this  spring.  It  is 
very  early  ripening  in  Canada, 
large  perfect  fruits,  beautiful  red 
color,  very  solid,  and  few  seeds.  If 
you  once  get  seed  you  would  not 
take  $5.00  for  it,  because  it  must  be 
grown  to  be  appreciated.  You  can- 
not obtain  this  seed  elsewhere. 

Sure  Crop  Cabbage 

is  the  earliest  in  the  world.  Sure 
>  of  a  crop,  and  sure  to  head  every 
'  time.  Excellent  quality,  good 
keeper,  and  first  introduced  this 
spring.  You  will  have  first  cabbage 
in  your  neighborhood  if  yon  plant  it. 

Picnic  Lettuce 

Best  spring,  summer,  fall  and  win- 
ter Lettuce  ever  offered.  Fancy, 
hut  grows  quick,  and  so  tender. 

50  Brilliant  Flowers 

is  another  of  my  1902  specialties, and 
will  produce  a  magnificent  display 
of  flowers.  Their  beauty  is  beyond 
y.-.  description;  cost  hundreds  of  dol- 
l&rs  to  collect  the  colors. 

My  Souvenir  Catalogue 

ored  plates  photographic  re- 
productions, premium  offers,  and  new  plans  worth  dollars  to 
anyone.  800,000  copies  going  out.   It  is  iVee. 

I  will  mail  a  trial  packet  each  of  Wonder  Tomato, 
Sure  Crop  Cabbage,  Picnic  Lettuce,  50  Brilliant  Flowers 
and  Catalogue  for  only  25c  and  addresses  of  three  friends 
■who  buy  seeds  or  plants.  Send  to-day. 
F.B.MUXS,  Seedsman,  Box  56  KoseHUljN.Y. 


J3he  AMERICAN  BOY 

Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Boys'  Paper  Id  the  World 

Hezeki  ah  B  utt  or  worth  says,  It  enters  i  nto  their  1  if* 

Trial:  3  months  for  10c 
Regular:  $1.00  m  year 

Boys  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  Clean,  inspiring 
stories.  Information,  encouragement,  advice. 
Games,  Sports,  Animals,  Stamps,  Printing,  Pho- 
tography, Debating,  Science,  Puzzles.  How  to 
make  boats,  traps,  etc.  How  to  make  and  sav« 
money.  How  to  succeed.  Meets  universal  approv- 
al. The  only  successful  attempt  ever  made  to 
lead  a  boy  in  right  directions,  and  at  the  same 
time  chain  his  interest.  One  hundred  pictures 
each  month.  See  it  and  be  surprised  at  the  feast 
of  good  things  for  that  boy. 

Address  SPRA0UE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
273  flajestlc  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mme- Bell0it,s  Russian  Depilatory 


INSTANTANEOUSLY  REMOVES 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

without  torturing,  blistering,  discoloring,  or  tearing  any 
blotch,  signs,  or  other  ill  effect  on  the  skin.  An  effective, 
instantaneous,  harmless  remedy. 

Seftdfor  Booklet  Giving  Full  Information 
MME.  BENOIT,  2  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


HIMSELF  CURED  % » s 


HITCHCOCK 


East  Hampton,  Conn.  (The  clothier)  says  If  any  suf- 
ferer from  Kidney  or  Bladder  Diseases  will  write 
Mm  he  will  inform  them  of  the  perfect  home  cure 
'that  did  the  work  in  his  case. 


WE  WANT  30  young  men  and  women  to  Jearn 

TELEGRAPHY 

W'9  will  teach  them  and  furnish  situations. 
Okerlin   School  of  Telegraphy,   Oberlin,  Ohio 


OJTJD  flOODS  ARE  STANDARD  I  We  manufacture  Oreen  Leaf 
1\  Ointment,  the  most  Wonderful  Healing  Compound  in  1h  : 
World.    Do  jou  want  exclusive  control  in  your  locality  ?    If  so,  send  lf>  cents 
for  samples  and  particulars.     THE  LUM- LOWER  CO.,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 
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TUB  FARM  FIRESIDE 


FSBBTJABY  18,  19*1 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


Burlesque  Free  Seed' Bill 

60tii  Congress,  H.  K.  4-11-44. 

1st  Session.   

In  the  House  oe  Representatives. 
33d  of  December,  1901. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


Mr.  Squash  introduced  the  following 

bill:  A  BILL 

For  the  Absorption  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  all  Seed  Firms  in  the 
United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  in  view  of  the  insufficient 
volume  of  the  forty-seven  millions  of 
seed  packets  to  be  distributed  during 
the  spring  of  1902,  the  quantity,  which, 
under  the  demand  for  free  seeds  has 
risen  from  the  original  half-million 
packets  to  the  volume  above  indicated, 
shall  at  once  be  further  increased  to 
one  hundred  millions;  and  to  be  better 
able  to  carry  out  the  intended  distribu- 
tion the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase 
the  stock,  good-will  and  fixtures  of 
every  seed  house  in  the  United  States 

The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
and  empowered  to  purchase  every  seed 
firm,  which  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished, that  there  may  be  carried  out 
the  full  intent  of  Congress;  to  wit,  that 
the  seed  trade  of  the  United  States,  as 
now  partially  conducted  under  private 
incentive,  shall  by  government  be  abso- 
lutely absorbed,  and  as  a  private  busi- 
ness be  destroyed  now  and  forever;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  being  finally 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  this  partic- 
ular line  of  commerce  as  an  initial  step 
for  more  extended  absorption  of  many 
other  commercial  and  manufacturing 
pursuits,  the  produce  of  which  the  free 
and  independent  citizens  of  the  greatest 
nation  in  all  creation  should  have  free. 

If  the  seed  establishments  decline  to 
dispose  of  their  business,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  stop 
them  by  injunction,  so  that  to  the  gov- 
ernment alone  shall  be  intrusted  the 
distribution  of  garden  "sass." 

Drinking  Versus  Sucking  Calves 

\  For  two  years  I  have  raised  my  calves 
by  letting  them  take  their  milk  in  the 
natural  way  by  sucking  it  through  a 
calf- feeder.  The  results  are  astonish- 
ing— aot  one  case  of  scours,  not  one 
calf  offered  to  suck  a  cow,  not  one  calf 
had  to  be  cruelly  starved  to  force  it  to 
gulp  its  milk  down,  but  every  one  has 
thrived  f>om  the  start —I.  H.  Hall,  in 
Breeder's  Gazette. 

Catalogues  Received 

F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  New  York.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York.  Calen- 
dar hanger,  illustrated  in  colors. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Kavenna,  Ohio.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

The  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

Noxall  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue, 
illustrating  and  describing  the  "Planet  Jr."  farm 
and  garden  tools. 

Racine'  Hatcher  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  "A  Book 
About  Incubators,"  describing  the  Racine 
Hatchers  and  Incubators. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio.  Descriptive  circular  of  Beiger's  Twentieth 
Century  corrugated  steel  pump. 

West  Michigan  Nurseries,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit-trees,  plants, 
ornamentals,  shrubs,  vines,  etc. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"Burpee's  Farm  Annual."  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds. 

The  McGregor  Brothers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
"Floral  Gems."  Descriptive  catalogue  of  plants 
and  seeds.   Illustrated  color  covers. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  "Garden 
and  Farm  Manuel."  Honest  catalogue  illustra- 
tions, choice  varieties  and  tested  seeds. 

The  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  high-grade 
iron  and  brass  hand  and  windmill  pumps. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.  Catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated  In  colors, 
of  their  complete  line  of  harvesting  machinery. 

The  National  Starch  Company,  New  York. 
"Profit  in  Feeding."  A  treatise  for  the  dairyman, 
stockman,  and  poultryman  on  gluten  feed  and 
the  management  of  farm  stock. 


HANDSOME 


A  Solid  Gold  Ladies'  or  Gents'  watch  costs 
from  #25  to  $50.  Don't  throw  your  money 
away.     11  you  want  a  watch  that  will  equal  for  time 

any  Solid  Gold  Watch  made,  send  us  your  name 
&  address  at  once  &  agree  to  sell  only  8  boxes  of  our 
famous  Vegetable  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box.  It's  the  greatest  rem- 
eCy  on  earth  for  Constipation,  Indigestion  &  all  stomach  disorders 
&  they  sell  like  hot  cakes.  Don't  miss  the  chance  of  your  life. 
Send  us  your  order  &  we  will  send  the  8  boxes  by  mail:  When 
sold  you  send  us  the  money  &  we  will  send  you  the  WATCH  with 

A  GUARANTEE  FOR  20  YEARS 

the  same  day  money  is  received.  There  is  no  humbuggery  about 
this.  We  are  giving  away  these  watches  to  quickly  introduce  our 
Remedy — &  all  we  ask  is  that  when  you  receive  the  watch  you  will 
show  it  to  your  friends.  Hundreds  have  received  watches  from  us 
&  are  more  than  delighted  with  them.  This  is  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  fine  watch  without  paying  a  cent  for  it  &  you  should 
write  at  once.  Address 

AMERICAN  MEDICINE  CO.,  mmAJ  Warren  St,,  New  York  City. 


LARGEST  H0G  IN  THE  WORLD 


WEI6HT  1621  LBS* 


Tie  rolana-Chlna  hog  called  "Old  Tom"  wis  raised  in  Minnesota  and  wns  exhibited  at  Minnesota  State  Fair  In  1S97. 
Be  Bmd°  a  Big  Gain  by  eating  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD."  "ISTERNATI0.NAL  STOCK  FOOD"  causes  Bogs, 
C»«le,  'iorzes  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Big,  Fat  and  Healthy.  Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
'  over  500,000  Farmers.  It  la  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Tour  Money  in  any  case  of  failure  by  over  30,000 
Dealers.  It  will  make  yon  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating 
to^ic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  Bafe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  he  fed  In  small  sized  feeda 
•n  connectioa  with  the  regular  grain.  It  FBtteus  Stock  In  30  to  60  Days  less  time,  because  it  aids  Digestion  and 
Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  Urge  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  o!  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  only  costs 
MOT'S  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.^t^  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  imitations. 
Italwaye  pays  to  feed  the  best.  "IHTERJiATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 

|S  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

PT MAILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OE  THIS  PAPER."** 
,     This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.,  and  of  this  Hog. 
I  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  them.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
I  will  save  yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  I!  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions: 

1st— Name  thlB  Paper.  2n«— How  much  sioci  have  youl   M— Did  yon  ever  use  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  PigB. 

The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  y-u  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  our  finely  Illustrated  Book  for  reference.  The  information  is  practical  and  the  book  is  Absolutely  Free. 
He  will  give  you  $14.00  worth  of  "INTERS iTIOSAL  STOCK  FOOD''  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented.     »9"  Wo  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  in  1000. 
Answer  the  3  Questions  and      I3*~  write  TJa  At  Once  for  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  tha  World* 
Capital  Paid  tn $1,000,003.00 


3  FEEDS!?! ONE  CENT 


DEALEB9  Sell  Ihese        international  Stock  Food. 

C.i-  A  "SfUI  OASH"  r  TSIEB;JAlIofJAL  POCLIBV  FOOD. 
GTJAT.ar.TEF  " Is TE RN -TIONAL  LolSE  KILLER. 


international  yvcrii  powdeb.  .-  •"vie;; '  i 
international  Colic  Cure:'  m£Kn 

INTERNATIONAL  HABKESS  SOAP.        .  SlL?«;  f,. 


ail  Cure. 
CrSttE. 
IS  l).ti«  Etc. 
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SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS. 

Nearly  every  man  likes  to  have  a  nice  clean  garden  that  will  grow  successful 
crops,  but  he  does  not  like  the  back-breaking  work  necessary  to  success  in  the  old 
way.  This  -'Planet  Jr."  No.  4  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  does  all  the 
work;  opens  the  drills,  sows,  covers,  rolls  and  marks  the  next  row  at  one  opera- 
tion; drills  and  drops  garden  seeds  regularly,  producing  even  growth;  cultivates 
vegetables  between  the  rows,  or  each  side  of  the  row,  throws  dirt  to  and  from  the 
row.hills  up,  plows,  and  levels.  The  change  from  one  tool  to  the  other  is 
made  easily  and  quickly.  We  can't  tell  you  here  of  all  the  good  things  it  wih  do  tor 
your  garden,  but  we  want  you  to  send  for  one  of  our  new  catalogues  for  1902.  It  is 
complete:  lells  abont  the  fall  "Planet  Jr."  line.  Horse  Hoes,  Wheel  Hoes,  Seed  Drills,  Cultivators. 
Harrows,  Sugar  Beet  Tools,  etc.  Won't  you  send  for  it?   -  ; _  _A 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Boxll07F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


$18.50 


for  this  team  haraeaa, 

cut  from  select  oak-tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft,  long.lK 
In.  wide,  with  cockeye,  18-ft 
tines;  Hook  &  Ten-it  pads, 

Sle  and  breast  Wraps  V,-j 
l«  Bargain.  All  kinds 
ef  single  and  doable  harness. 


For  1S-16 
BALL  BEARING. 

All  steel  disc  harrow,  easiest 
running  A  best  made,  8 
sizes,  discs  16  or  20  In.  in 
diameter.  Pay  doable 
you  get  no  better. 


for  steel  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  ft ;  60  teeth,  2  sec- 
tions ;  also  3  A  1  sections. 


Buys  this  Steel  Bean 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  In. 


$15-05 


BUYS 


this  8- ft.  steel  mill ;  guar* 
an  teed  easiest  running 
*  strongest  made ;  pump* 
ing  and  power  mills,  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe*  all  pumping  sup- 
plies. We  furnish  com- 
plete outfits.  Prices  all 
reduced.  Catalog  free- 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it- 


Send  for  our  Free  336-Page  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


for  Calumet  check  row  corn 
planter  with  automatic  reel  and 
80  rods  of  wire.  Never  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  We 
challenge  the  world  with  this 
planter." Will  ship  it  on  trial  i 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  garden. 


Gts. 


Crank  Seeder 

Sows  wheat,  oats,  gross 
seeds,  etc.  4  to  10  acres 
an  hour.  Worksperfect. 
Usually  retailed  for  $  3. 
Ail  Kinds  Seeders* 
Prices  Low. 


for  this 
One-horse 
corn,  bean,  pea  and 
Garden  Seeder.  Drops 
tn  hills  and  drills.  12  ac  a  day.l 
Fertilirer  extra.     Handles  all* 
kinds  of  seed  perfectly. 

Also  Plows,Cultivators,Scales,Hay 
Too1s,Carpenter  &  Blacksmith  Tools. 
Washing  Machines.  Wringers,  eto- 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55.57-59  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


URPEE'S  SEEDS 

NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue"  is 
mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.    Write  to-day,  a  postal  card  will. do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


a  A  GREAT  SEED  g^-k 

'collection  for  1  CP  O 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  wonderful  qualities  which  have  won  name  and  fame  for  "Great  Northern 
Seeds*,"  we  will  send  you  the  following- great  collection  for  only  10c  to  help  pay  postage.    The  seeds  cost 
you  absolutely  nothing.   This  collection  consists  of  n  Glorious  Melons,  12  World  Beating  Beets,  13  J 
Superior  Lettuce,  14  Magnificent  Tomatoes,  15  Earliest  Radishes,  16  Wondrously  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds*  81  I 
rare,  great  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flowers  in  all.  They  will  captivate  and  please  you.  We  will  also  send  I 
oar  beautiful  lithographed  Seed  Buyers'  Guide  Book  and  Catalogue,  which  gives  full  par-  I 
ticulars  about  the  premiums  and  presents  you  can  get  by  dealing  with  us.  Write  quickly; 
there  will  be  thousands  asking  for  this  collection.  Be  one  of  the  first. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO.,  742  Rose  St.,  Rockford,  Ills. 


3  SUPERIOR 

The  York  Imperial  and 
Ben  Davis  Apple,  with  scores 
of  other  varieties.  Standard 
Kleffer  Pear*,  and  Gordon 
Peach  are  only  three  of  the  many 
fine  varieties  we  are  showing  this 
year.    An  orchard  started  on  rnch  a 

•election  would  make  money  be- 


FRUITS— 3. 

cause  then*  fruits  are  allgoodytelders. 
"  :eepers  and  shippers.  We  have  hun- 
reda  of  others,  Including  Plum, 
Asparagus  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
The  Catalogue  is  free.    Write  forlt. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, 
Box  28,  Berlin,  Md. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets.  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  you  can. 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free  . 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
**V"  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 

TO  ALL  PODiTS  DJ 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  MlliHUAN, 
OHIO,  IOWA.  WEST 
VIKIJINIA, 
Per  Sqnare,  $2.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,   NEW  JERSKY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTM'KY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  *2.S0. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 
A  square  means  100  square  feet.   Write  lor  free 

catalogue  No.  34. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sit.,  Chicago 

80c  a  ba.       np.   BM    Mff  MM  MB  JB       ftt  B 

Michigan  North.  ^BmP  BM        B  MM 

ern  Grown  is  the 

earliest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond's  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  American  Pride,  Race  Horse  Dent  and  Thoroughbred 
White  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  American  Pride 
made  197  hu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Fifteen  other  sorts.  100 
Page  Catalog  fully  describing  these  wonderful  corns  sent  on 
request.    HAltRV  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  43.    Bay  City,  Bleb. 

rrtiftrf  I  STRONGEST 

P  Kill U  El  a  MADE.  Bun- 

^  w       ■  strong.  Chicken- 

tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Baa  It  '-"—1  "  a-  *- 
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Cuba's  Agricultural  Opportunities 


BY  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 


/hile  Cuba  is  famed  for 
its  agricultural  resources, 
its  possibilities  in  this 
respect  have  been  only 
partially  developed.  Al- 
though the  island  has  been 
inhabited  for  hundreds  of  years  there  are 
still  enormous  tracts  of  land  in  the  four 
western  provinces  awaiting  cultivation. 
They  are  supporting  at  present  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  population  which  might  live  upon 
them,  and  which  is  really  needed  to  properly 
develop  their  varied  resources.  The  same 
is  true  of  Santiago,  the  extreme  eastern 
province,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  has 
ever  been  under  cultivation.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  the  islands  are  favorable  to  the 
production  of  almost 
everything.  Frost  is 
jpjjr.no wn  in  Cuba. 
Duriiiic  the  Decem- 
ber cold  weather  in 
the  United  States, 
when  the  ground  was 
frozen  as  far  south  as 
Tain  pa,  Florida,  bare- 
footed children  were 
playing  in  the  streets 
of  Havana,  and  men 
were  lounging  about 
the  parks  or  drinking 
in  the  cafes  in  their 
shirt-sleeves.  The 
incredible  richness 
of  the  soil  offers  un- 
excelled opportuni- 
ties for  the  planter 
and  agriculturist  of 
moderate  means.  A 
better  country  for 
young  men  with  some 
capital  could  not  be 
found.  The  matter 
of  health  need  be  of 
no  concern,  as  pre- 
cautions are  unneces- 
sary, except  moder- 
ate care  at  first  until 
the  period  of  accli- 
matization is  passed. 

The  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  island  have  always  been  the  un- 
stable government  and  the  uncertainty  of 
protection  to  life  and  property  rights.  Since 
the  American  occupation  began  these  have 
been  assured.  The  future  government  of  the 
island  will  guarantee  the  same  protection. 
The  Cubans  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
to  govern  themselves,  but  it  will  be  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  United  States.  No 
other  power  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
their  affairs,  and  if  the  Cubans  prove  in- 
adequate to  the  task  the  United  States  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  called  upon  to  again  take 
the  reins  of  government  and  continue  in 
charge  permanently.  This  arrangement  pro- 
vides for  the  personal  safety  of  those  who 
would  take  up  their  residence  in  the  island, 
as  well  as  of  any  property  interests. 


Considerable  difficulty  stands  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  land  in  Cuba,  on  account  of  the 
intricate  titles  and  the  imperfections  that 
often  occur  in  them.  The  old  Spanish  cus- 
tom of  establishing  metes  and  bounds  differs 
radically  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  measuring  land  in 
squares  they  marked  it  off  in  circles.  The 
rule  was  small  holdings,  consequently  when 
a  planter  desires  to  buy  up  several  of  these 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  them 
he  finds  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  the 
waste  ground  around  the  edges  of  the  cir- 
cles.' In  addition  to  the  trouble  derived 
from  this  source  the  great  age  of  the  coun- 
try tends  to  make  the  titles  cumbersome, 
and  in  a  great  many  instances  unreliable. 


little  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  entire  country,  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  serious  handicap  this  has  been. 

The  planters  and  small  farmers  of  the 
island  appreciate  more  than  any  other  class 
the  opportunities  that  are  now  open  to  them. 
On  account  of  the  many  wars  that  have 
swept  the  island  they  have  been  repeatedly 
reduced  to  an  impoverished  state,  and  have 
suffered  innumerable  hardships.  They 
have  never  before  had  the  advantage  of 
good  farm  implements.  Heretofore  they 
have  been  compelled  to  buy  all  their  ma- 
chinery in  Spain.  The  manufactures  of 
that  country  are  not  nearly  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  those  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  best  Cuban  planters  have  never  seen 
the  improved  machinery  that  is  in  general 
use  among  American  farmers.  Since  the 
American  occupation,  however,  agricultural 
implements  are  on  the  free  list,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  buy  them  the  Cuban 
tillers  of  the  soil  will  be  able  to  equip 
themselves  with  modern  implements.  The 
government  has  already  purchased  large 
quantities  of  hoes,  axes  and  plows  for  free 


CUBAN  PLANTATION  SCENE— PLOWING  A  CANE-FIELD 


Aside  from  the  difficulties  which  frequent- 
ly accompany  its  acquirement  there  is  induce- 
ment to  secure  Cuban  land  at  present.  There 
are  fine  tracts  in  the  interior  that  can  be  pur- 
chased for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  an  acre. 
Excellent  fruit  and  tobacco  land  near  the  sea- 
coast  can  be  bought  for  from  five  to  eight 
dollars  an  acre.   These  prices  will  advance. 

Another  feature  which  has  been  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  island  has  been  the  scarcity  of  good 
roads.  Outside  of  the  communities  sur- 
rounding the  cities  there  are  few  roads  in 
all  of  Cuba  worthy  of  the  name.  What  high- 
ways do  exist  can  be  used  for  wagons  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  only.  During  the  period 
of  rainfall  they  become  almost  impassable. 
Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a 


distribution  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
the  results  show  that  the  Cuban  farmer  will 
not  long  remain  unenlightened  now  that  he 
•has  the  opportunity  to  get  abreast  the  times. 

Two  crops  of  corn  can  be  produced  yearly 
in  Cuba— one  in  the  wet  season  and  the 
other  during  the  dry  period.  The  first  is 
planted  during  April  and  May  and  har- 
vested in  August  and  September.  The  sec- 
ond is  planted  during  October  and  November 
and  harvested  the  next  February  and  March. 
Two  crops  of  beans  can  also  be  raised  an- 
nually. They  are  planted  the  same  time  the 
corn  is  put  in,  but  are  harvested  somewhat 
earlier  if  put  on  the  market  in  a  green  con- 
dition as  string-beans.  Great  quantities  of 
peas  are  sown  the  year  round,  and  are  gen- 
erally picked  and  marketed  as  soon  as  they 


begin  to  ripen,  finding  a  much  more  ready 
sale  in  a  green  state.  Barley,  rice,  oats,  hemp, 
cotton  and  rubber  are  on  the  list  of  products 
which  are  grown  readily  in  Cuba,  but  have 
not  as  yet  been  cultivated  to  any  extent. 

There  is  no  question  about  Cuba  offering 
a  fine  opportunity  in  the  stock-raising  busi- 
ness. "Very  quick  returns  can  undoubted- 
ly be  had  on  capital  invested  in  this  manner. 
Large  sections  of  it  are  naturally  adapted  to 
the  business,  affording  an  abundance  of  fine 
grass  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water. 
During  the  past  the  breeding  of  stock  was  a 
well-developed  industry,  but  excessive  taxes 
—which  sometimes  amount  to  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  animals- 
tended  to  reduce  it,  and  during  the  war  many' 
thousands  of  cattle  disappeared.  After  the 
war  there  were  no  signs  of  any  kind  of  live 
stock.  The  people  were  so  poor  that  the 
work  of  restocking  the  ranges  was  well-nigh 
impossible.  As  an  illustration  of  how  im- 
poverished the  people  were,  and  how  little 
has  been  done  toward  the  re-establishment 
of  such  a  very  important  industry,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  government  made  an  appro- 
priation of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars 
.  and  imported  from 
Mexico  about  three 
thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle, which  were  sold 
to  the  farmers  at  cost 
prices  and  on  easy 
payments,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  start. 
Only  four  or  five  head 
were  sold  to  each  in- 
dividual. The  most 
of  them  were  used  in 
breaking  the  land. 
The  best  ranges  are 
to  be  found  in  the  el- 
evated lands,  extend- 
ing from  Santa  Clara 
to  Santiago  province, 
although  the  central 
province  of  Puerto 
Principe  is  an  admi- 
rable grazing  section, 
having  derived  its 
Cuban  name  from  the 
native  term  for  cattle- 
pasture.  In  importing 
cattle  to  Cuba  it  is 
necessary  to  procure 
the  kinds  which  are 
immune  from  Texas 
fever.  Those  shipped 
in  from  the  States  will 
not  remain  immune 
from  this  disease,  and  are  generally  used  for 
beef  immediately  upon  their  arrival.  The 
animals  which  thrive  best  in  Cuba  seem  to 
be  those  from  Venezuela,  Honduras  and 
Mexico.  The  crossing  of  live  stock  from  the 
United  States  with  that  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  native  breed,  will  result 
in  stock  which  will  stand  the  climate  well; 
but  the  strain  is  exhausted  easily  and  must 
be  renewed  about  every  third  generation. 

Cuba  is  a  good  field  for  dairymen.  The 
inhabitants  now  use  large  quantities  of  goat 
and  burro  milk.  Instead  of  milking  his 
animals  at  home  and  making  the  delivery 
with  wagons  the  average  Havana  milkman 
drives  his  stock  through  the  streets,  and 
when  he  finds  a  customer  he  milks  the  burro 
[concluded  on  page  3] 


IF  THIS  ARTICLE  IS  MARKED   IT  IS  TO  REMIND  YOU  THAT 

YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  UNPAID 


PLEASE  RENEW  AT  ONCE 


or  is  about  to  expire.  Your  address  label 
will  tell  you  to  what  time  you  are  paid  up. 
We  do  not  want  to  drop  your  name  from  our  list.  Therefore  we  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  renew  at 
once.  REMEMBER  THAT  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  IS  PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 
and  comes  twice  as  often  as  any  monthly  paper.  It  gives  more  and  better  reading  matter  than  any  other 
farm  and. family  journal,  A  single  number,  contains  many  times  the  cost  of  a  tull  year's  subscript;  >» 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


March  1,  1902 


Farm  and  Fireside  Prize  Crop-Growing  Contest 

$1,000.00  IN  PRIZES 

315  PRIZES— WHY  NOT  MAKE  $300.00? 

For  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Farm  and  Fireside  people  we  are  going  to  award  three  sets  of  prizes,  315  prizes 
in  all,  as  given  below.    FIRST  SET  OF  PRIZES  is  for  raising  greatest  weight  of  seed-corn,  second  greatest, 
third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  pound  of  Finest  Thoroughbred  Seed-Corn  furnished  by  us.    SECOND  SET  OF 
PRIZES  for  raising  the  greatest  number  of  pods,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  half  pound  of  a 
new  variety  Matchless  Stringless  Beans  furnished  by  us.    THIRD  SET  OF  PRIZES  for  growing  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  on  Three  Fine  Rose-Bushes  furnished  by  us.    You  may 
enter  one,  two  or  all  three  contests.    You  keep  all  you  raise,  and  sell  it,  or  plant  it  next  season,  as  you  please. 
Read  "HOW  TO  ORDER"  and  "HOW  TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE"  at  bottom  of  page. 


Corn-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


GOLDEIN  HARVEST  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

Pronounced  the  best  dent  corn  in  the  world.  Our  supply  is 
obtained  by  special  arrangement  with  the  originator.  Ears 
large  and  handsome,  with  good,  deep  grain  of  deep  orange-color, 
and  small  red  cob.  Stalk  medium  size  (not  large),  few  suckers, 
slender  and  leafy.  Makes  the  best  of  fodder.  Two  good  ears  to 
each  stalk.  Husks  and  shells  easily.  Ripens  in  90  to  100  days, 
and  makes  a  crop  even  in  dry  seasons,  because  so  early  matur- 
ing and  strong  in  growth.  Has  yielded  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Suits  greater 
variety  of  soils  than  any  other  corn  we  know  of.  A  big  yielder 
naturally,  this  corn  has  been  so  improved  by  seventeen  years' 
careful  hybridization  and  perfecting  that  it  is  now  simply 
unequaled,  and  will  weigh  out  more  shelled  corn  to  the  bushel 
than  any  other  variety  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  yield  from  the  seed  we  send  you  will  plant  a  field  next 
year.  Or  you  can  sell  at  big  price  for  seed-corn.  A  money- 
maker, and  you  will  miss  a  splendid  opportunity  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  pound,  aside  from  the  $100  and  other  prizes. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest 
weight  of  corn,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one 
pound  of  Golden  Harvest  Yellow  Dent  Corn  described  above: 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Fine  Piano-Box  Buggy;  value  $60.00. 

3d  Prize— Latest  Improved  Spring-Tooth  Harrow;  value  $20.00. 

4th  Prize— Set  Solid  Leather  Buggy-Harness ;  value  $15.00. 

Sth  Prize— Latest-Make  Breaking-Plow;  value  $10.00. 

SO  Prizes— Handsome  Engraved  Watch  to  each  ;  value  $2.00. 

SO  Prizes— Solid  Steel  Wagon-Jack  to  each ;  value  $1.25. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEKD  US  SO  CEHTS  (this  is  35  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  15  cents  for  cost  of  sending  seed).  We  will  then  enter  jour 
name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send 
you,  securely  packed,  fuUy  prepaid  and  free  of  aU  charges, 

ONE  POUND  GOLDEN  HARVEST  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  the  Corn  Prize  Contest. 
Rules  for  weighing  yield,  making  report,  etc.,  sent  with  seed. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  coutest  you  wish  to  enter. 


Bean-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS  BEAN 

This  new  bean  is  a  cross  between  a  strain  of  Extra  Early 
Round  Pod  and  an  absolutely  stringless  wax  variety,  giving 
much  larger  and  handsomer  pod  and  without  any  string.  It  is 
also  more  prolific  and  ready  for  market  a  week  earlier.  Com- 
pared with  other  beans  the  pods  are  one  third  larger,  averaging 
five  to  six  inches  long,  and  absolutely  stringless.  Bean  unusu- 
ally crisp,  round,  full  and  fleshy.  Being  extremely  productive 
and  easily  grown.  A  very  small  patch  will  keep  a  family  sup- 
plied the  whole  season.  Grows  without  stakes  or  poles,  being  a 
true  bush-bean.  Seed  is  warranted  pure,  coming  direct  from  the 
originator,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  vegetable-growers  in 
America.  It  is  the  perfection  of  stringless  green-pod  beans. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest 
number  of  pods,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one 
half  pound  of  New  Perfection  Stringless  Bean  described  above : 

1st  Prize-$tOO.OO  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Set  Elegant  Parlor  Furniture;  value  $50.00. 
3d  Prize— Latest-Make  Double  Cultivator ;  value  $20.00. 
4th  Prize— Library  of  50  Cloth-Bound  Books;  value  $20.00. 
5th  Prize— Library  of  25  Cloth-Bound  Books ;  value  $10.00. 
SO  Prizes— Handsome  Dial-Scale  to  each ;  value  $1.25. 
gO  Prizes— Set  of  Six  Finest  Silver-Plated  Teaspoons,  En- 
graved Initials,  to  each ;  value  $1.00  each  set. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  US  50  CEHTS  (this  is  35  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, and  15  cents  for  cost  of  sending  seed).  We  will  then  enter 
your  name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send 
you,  securely  packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  aU  charges, 

ONE  HALF  POUND  NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS  BEAN 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  the  Bean  Prize  Contest. 
Rules  for  counting  the  yield,  making  report,  etc.,  sent  with  seed. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


Rose-Growing  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


Three  Prolific  Queenly  New  Roses 

Competitors  in  our  rose-growing  contest  will  be  furnished 
three  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ready-growing  roses  in  the  world. 
The  plants  are  extra  large  and  uniform  in  size,  and  every  one  is 
now  soon  to  bloom.  Following  is  description  of  each  variety: 

WHITE  MAMAM  COCHET 

A  new,  magnificent,  ever-blooming  rose.  Flowers  large  and 
very  double,  with  petals  of  unusually  heavy  texture,  making  it 
extra  valuable  in  open  ground.  Has  the  vigor  of  an  oak,  with 
large,  heavy  foliage.  Hardy  and  of  extraordinary  merit. 
MLLE.  FRANCESKA  KRUGER 

In  its  shading  of  deep,  coppery  yellow  unique  and  strikingly 
beautiful.  Flower  of  good  size  and  very  symmetrical.  One  of 
the  finest  roses  known  for  full  and  continuous  blooming. 

CLOTILDE  SOUPERT 

A  strong,  vigorous  grower.  Large,  beautiful,  double  flowers 
borne  in  sprays,  blending  in  color  from  a  soft  shell-pink  to  a 
pure  satiny  white.  An  extremely  profuse  bloomer. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  growing  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  on  three 
rose-bushes,  the  kinds  described  above: 

1st  Prize— $100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Set  Handsome  Dining-Room  Furniture;  value  $50.00. 

3d  Prize— Bali-Bearing  Sewing-Machine;  value  $30.00. 

4th  Prize — Complete  Decorated  China  Dinner-Set;  value  $12.00. 

5th  Prize— Splendid  Kitchen-Cabinet;  value  $7.50. 

gO  Prizes— Beautiful  Cut-Glass,  Sterling-Silver  Top  Salt  and 

Pepper  Set  to  each  one;  value  $1.25  the  set. 
50  Prizes— Silver-Plated    Butter-Knife    and  Silver-Plated 

Sugar-Shell,  the  set  of  two  to  each  ;  value  $1.00  the  set. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  US  50  CENTS  (this  is  35  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  15  cents  for  cost  of  sending  roses).  We  will  then  enter  your 
name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal,  and  will  immediately  send  you,  securely 
packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

THE  THREE  EXTRA  LARGE  ROSE-BUSHES 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for'Rose-Growing  Prize  Contest. 
Rules  for  counting  roses,  reporting,  etc.,  sent  with  rose-bushes. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


HOW   TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE 

To  enter  any  of  the  above  contests  the  seeds  or  rose-bushes  must  be  procured  as  above.  No  other  kinds  of  corn,  beans  or  roses  can  compete.  You  can  enter 
one,  two  or  all  three  of  the  contests.  FOR  $1.00  (two  contests)  we  will  send  you  both  corn  and  beans,  or  corn  and  rose-bushes,  or  beans  and  rose-bushes;  we  will 
also  enter  your  name  for  TWO  years'  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or  send  the  paper  to  you  one  year  and  to  any  one  else  one  year.  FOR  $1.50  (three 
contests)  we  will  send  you  the  corn  and  the  beans  and  the  rose-bushes,  and  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  yourself  or  for  your  friends. 
The  contest  closes  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season  of  this  year.    Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  all  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  rightly  entitled  to  them. 


ORDER  NOW 


SEEDS  OR  PLANTS  SENT  AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  ORDER  COMES 

Address  Prize  Contest,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


NO  DELAY 


March  1,  1902 
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Cuba's  Agricultural  Opportunities 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1] 

on  the  spot.  Cows'  milk  is  peddled  in  bot- 
tles and  retailed  at  fifteen  cents  a  quart.  It 
is  no  secret  that  this  is  highly  diluted  with 
water.  If  you  want  pure  milk  you  must  go 
to  the  dairy  and  witness  the  milking,  and, 
aside  from  the  inconvenience,  you  must  pay 
five  cents  more  a  quart  at  the  dairy.  Very 
little  butter  is  used  on  the  island,  and  it  is 
all  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  another  indus- 
try full  of  great  promise  for  the  future  in 
Cuba.  The  island  has  demonstrated  that 
it  can  produce  this  valuable  berry  with  a 
flavor  and  quality  equal  to  that  from  the 
most  favored  coffee-raising  sections  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  business  which  does  not  re- 
quire a  great  outlay  of  capital,  yet  the 
investor  must  be  possessed  of  sufficient 
funds  to  wait  four,  and  possibly  five,  years 
for  a  return  on  what  he  does  invest.  Aside 
from  this  feature  it  is  not  expensive  to  cul- 
tivate. When  the  trees  begin  to  yield  they 
produce  two  crops  yearly.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  seed  is  sown  in  a  nursery  and, 
like  tobacco,  transplanted  after  the  plants 
■are  a  few  inches  high.  A  full-grown,  healthy 
tree  will  yield  two  pounds  of  coffee  at  each 
hearing.  The  trees  are  constantly  pruned 
to  prevent  their  attaining  a  height  exceeding 


Correspondence 

Fii'oM  Louisiana.— Gueydan  is  a  prosperous 
little  town  of  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  country  around  is  being  settled  rapidly  by 
people  from  the  Northwest.  Real  estate  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  valuation,  and  money  is  plenti- 
ful. Large  fortunes  are  being  made  by  cultivating 
rice,  and  all  lines  of  business  are  prosperous.  We 
have  two  large  rice-mills.  J.  P. 

Gueydan.Vermilion  Parish,  La. 


we  do  not  appreciate  as  we  ought  our  many  nat- 
ural advantages.  K.  W. 
Shongaloo,  "Webstar  Parish,  La. 


From  Akkansas.— This  is  a  fine  fruit  country. 
The  apple  crop  last  year  was  immense  and  brought 
much  money  into  the  country.  Orchards  here  last 
year  sold  all  the  way  from  three  hundred  dollars  to 
five  thousand  dollars.  We  also  have  a  good  stock 
country.  All  kinds  of  grasses  do  well.  Our  cli- 
mate is  ideal;  so,  also,  is  the  pure  water  which 
abounds  everywhere.  Land  is  not  high.  The 
writer  bought  a  forty-acre  tract  for  six  hundred 
dollars  with  considerable  fruit  on  it.  Land  will 
go  higher  soon.  We  have  good  railroads  and 
educational  facilities.  J.  B.  P. 

Avoca,  Benton  Co.,  Ark. 


From  Oregon.— This  is  a  stock-grazing  and 
farming  country.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  wheat 
do  well  here.  We  raise  about  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Hardy  vegetables  and  fruits  do 
well,  also  small  fruits.  We  have  to  irrigate  the 
most  of  the  country.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  tim- 
othy are  the  principal  grasses.  There  are  still 
thousands  of  acres  of  government  land  to  be 
homesteaded.  Two  railroads  are  huilding  into 
the  country,  one  of  which  will  be  here  this  summer. 
Prineville  is  a  town  of  nine  hundred  inhabitants, 
with  electric-light  and  water  systems.  Many 
full-blooded  cattle  are  being  raised  here  now, 
as  well  as  other  stock.  There  are  immense  herds 
of  sheep  in  parts  of  the  country,  some  men  owning 
ten  thousand  head.  There  are  good  openings 
here  for  settlers  and  business  men.  Eggs  range 
from  twenty  to  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  and  cutter 
from  forty  to  sixty  cents  a  roll.  W.  T.  F. 

Prineville,  Crook  Co.,  Oreg. 


From  North  Carolina  — This  is  a  fine  farm- 
ing country.  The  land  is  gently  rolling  and  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  nearly  all  crops. ,  There 
is  no  better  country  for  diversified  farming— cot- 
ton, grain,  grass,  stock-raising  and  dairying— 
than  this.  Crops  are  very  poor  this  year,  owing 
to  the  continued  wet  weather  from  early  spring 
until  fall.  I  have  been  farming  half  a  century 
and  I  never  saw  as  much  rain  and  as  many  heavy, 
beating  rains  as  we  had  this  season.  As  a  eon- 
sequence  a  good  part  of  the  farms  had  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  grass,  and  farmers  are  very  much 
discouraged,  and  some  want  to  sell  out.  Now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  buy  land,  as  land-values 


From  New  Mexico.— I  have  been  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  twenty-three 
years,  and  I  hope  to  read  it  for  twenty-five  years 
more.  I  cannot  say  which  is  the  best  part,  for  it 
is  all  good.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  readers  would  like  to  know  what  our 
country  is  like.  We  have  three  hundred  and  forty 
days  of  sunshine  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  in  each  year.  All  land  that  is  tilled  is  irri- 
gated. The  possibilities  of  diversified  crops  are 
enormous.  Fruits  grow  to  perfection.  If  I  should 
name  the  prices  paid  for  all  farm  products  many 
people  would  think  I  was  telling  a  fish-story- 
However,  there  are  large  quantities  of  hay  and 
grain  produced  here,  and  immense  herds  of  cattle 


A  PUBLIC  ROAD  IN  THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS  OF  CUBA 


ten  feet.  The  pruning  tends  to  make  them 
spread  out.  If  they  become  any  taller  there 
is  difficulty  in  gathering  the  crop.  One  of 
the  desirable  features  of  ooffee-growing  is 
not  only  the  rapidity  with  which  the  trees 
bear,  but  that  they  require  shade,  and  the 
ground  devoted  to  their  culture  can  be 
utilized  for  raising  sundry  varieties  of  fruit. 
This  affords  the  planter  an  additional  use 
for  his  soil,  and  thus  adds  to  his  income. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  coffee-habit  is 
so  well  fastened  upon  the  world  in  general, 
and  Cuba  in  particular,  the  man  who  has 
coffee  to  sell  is  sure  of  his  market. 

Cocoa  of  an  excellent  quality  is  raised  in 
Cuba  in  large  quantities,  and  the  list  of 
fruits  that  can  be  produced  is  too  long  for 
enumeration.  No  matter  how  large  the  crop 
of  Cuba's  tropical  products  may  become 
there  will  always  be  a  ready  market  for  its 
surplus  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the 
island's  near  and  powerful  neighbor  insures 
an  outlet  that  no  other  tropical  country  can 
expect.  When  the  Cubans  have  money  they 

/  spend  it  freely.  They  do  not  manufacture, 
consequently  they  must  buy  nearly  every- 
thing they  eat  and  wear.  For  this  reason 
the  merchants  of  the  United  States  may  ex- 

I  pect  to  increase  their  sales  when  the  era  of 
reconstruction  in  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles 
gets  under  way.      .  ^ 

9 

—The  greatest  attribute  of  heaven  is  mercy; 
And  'tis  the  crown  of  justice,  and  the  glory, 
Where  it  may  kill  with  right,  to  save  with  pity. 

—J.  Fletcher. 


are  bound  to  go  up  at'  an  early  day  In  the  South. 
The  price  of  land  varies  from  ten  dollars  to  thirty 
dollars  an  acre.  It.  H.  H. 

Pineville,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C. 


From  Louisiana.— Webster  Parish  joins  Ar- 
kansas on  the  north,  and  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  well  watered 
by  several  creeks  and  by  Bayou  Doveheat,  which 
traverses  the  parish  from  north  to  south.  Of 
course,  land  here  cannot  compare  with  the  rich 
river-bottoms  and  the  prairies  of  the  West  and 
Northwest.  Last  season  was  extremely  dry,  but 
corn  made  forty  bushels  an  acre  and  cotton 
eighteen  hundred  pounds.  Ribbon-cane  yielded 
six  hundred  gallons,  worth  fifty  cents  a  gallon. 
Land-values  are  increasing  eyery  year.  We  raise 
fine  fruit  here.  All  kinds  of  stock  do  well,  as  we 
have  good  range.  Minden,  the  parish-seat,  is 
building  up  rapidly.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  fine 
opening  here  for  a  good  dairyman.  We  need  im- 
proved methods  of  farming  and  stock-raising,  and 


and  sheep  graze  on  the  range.  Day-laborers  get 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  and 
board  the  year  round.  This  is  the  most  healthful 
country  I  have  ever  lived  in.  This  altitude  is 
about  five  thousand  feet.  The  people  living  here, 
mostly  whites,  are  thrifty  and  prosperous.  There 
are  only  forty-five  hundred  people  in  San  Juan 
County,  and  there  is  room  for  three  times  as  many 
more  without  crowding.  The  irrigated  area  is 
seventy-five  thousand  acres.  The  area  not  irri- 
gated, but  adaptable  to  cultivation,  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres.  The  rivers  feeding  the 
irrigating-ditches  are  the  Laplata,  Animas  and 
San  Juan.  In  San  Juan  County  the  area  in  fruits 
is  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  There  were 
ten  thousand  boxes  of  apples  and  fifteen  thousand 
boxes  of  other  fruits  shipped  last  year.  There  is 
seventy-eight  hundred  acres  in  alfalfa,  and 
nearly  forty  thousand  tons  of  alfalfa  were  cut  last 
year.  Prices  of  hay  range  from  five  to  seven 
dollars  a  ton.  G.  W.  H. 

Laplata,  San  Juan  Co.,  N.  M. 


A  cross-mark  in  the  space  to  the  left  means  that  there  is  a 


Special  Matter  for  You 


\  on  the  SECOND  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Fabm  and  Fire- 

side.  We  call  your  attention  to  this  because  we  believe 
that  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  great 
offers  described  on  that  page,  and  will  want  to  take 
advantage  of  them.   Please  send  in  your  order  promptly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

The  Ceowell  &  Kibkpatrick  Company 
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Beardless  Barley 

Is  prodigally  prolific,  yield- 
log  in  1901   for  Mr.  Wells, 
Orleans  Co.,  New  York,  109  I 
bushel3  per  acre.  Does  well 
everywhere.    That  pays. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  200  to  300  bus.  per  acre. 
Salzer's    Oats    are  war- 
ranted   to    produce  great 
The  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept.  j 
them  the  very  bestl  I 
pays. 

ree  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  250  bus.  per  acre,  ia 
extremely  profitable  at  pres- 
ent prices  of  corn.  Salzer'e 
seeds  produce  everywhere. 

Marvel  Wheat 

yielded  in  30  States  last  year 
over  40  bus.  per  acre.  We  also  I 
have  the  celebrated  Macca- 
ronlWheat, which  yielded  1 
on  our  farms  63  bus.  per  acre. 
That  pays. 

Speltz. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on 
earth — 80  bus.  grain  and  4 
tons  magnificent  hay  per 
acre.   That  pays. 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  possible  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  at  a 
cost  of  but  1c  a  lb.  Marvel- 
ously  prolific,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermls. 

Most  wonderful  grass  of 
the  ceutury.  Produces  6  tons 
of  hay  and  lota  and  lots  of 
pasturage  besides  per  acre. 
Grows  wherever  soil  is 
found.  Salzer'e  seed  is 
warranted.    That  pays. 

$10.00  for  10c- 

We  wish  you  to  try  our 
great   farm   seeds,  hence 
offer  to  send  10  farm  seed 
samples,  containing  Thousand 
Headed  Kale,  Teosinte,  Rape, 
Alfalfa,  Speltz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
$10.00  to  get  a  start)  together  with 
our  greatcatalog,  for  10c  postage. 


John  A;5alzer  Seed  Co.LA#£SSE 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tiee  Steel  Wheels 

w*2l.95\2P 

Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.   Wide  tires,  avoid  I 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.   Will  liold  np  any  two-horse 
I  load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle.  | 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.   Catalogue  free. 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  Quincy,  III. 


Knolvn  and  soten 
hhereber  good  crops 
are  grolvn. 

Sold  everywhere. 

igo2  Annual  FREE. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit, 


Don't  let   another  season  pass  without  planting 
TICK'S  SKEWS.    The  highest  quality  seeds  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.    Vick's  Seeds  are  the  most  pro li ta- 
ble because  the  most  productive. 

VBGK'S 
Farmer's  Handbook 

A  complete,  reliable  and  valuable  reference  book, 
Which  tells  all  about  the  culture  aud  care  of  crops,  prep- 
aration of  land,  fertilizing  and  spraying  for  fungus  and 
:  insects,  etc.— a  Siiic  book,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  lOcif  I 
you  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  with  it,  free,  I 
TICK'S  Garden  and  Floral  Guide,  splendidly  ' 
illustrated  and  full  of  information  that  will  help  yon, 
■Whether  you  plant  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

JAMES  TICK'S  SONS, 
Box  .  Rochester,  N*  Y. 


■  a  The  a  ■ 

FINEST  OF  ALL 

Our  New  Catalog  tells  all 
about  it.  Send  for  it.  Sen- 
ator Dunlap,  Rough  Rider 
and  75  other  Strawberries. 
Bargains  in  New  Varieties. 
SEED  POTATOES. 

Flansburgh  &  Peirson 
Leslie,  Mich. 


LIVINGSTON'S  HEDS 

Send  us  a  silver  dime.  We  then  mail  you  1 
packet  each  Livingston's  New  Magnus  Tomato, 
Livingston's  Ideal  Cabbage,  Livingston's  Emerald 
Cucumber,  Livingston's  Tip  Top  Muskmelon 
and  New  Wonderful  Lettuce  and  our  104-  page 
Seed  Annual.  Send  us  back  the  empty  bags  and 
we  will  accept  them  at  5  cents  each  on  any  order 
amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Box  120,  Columbus,  0. 


Rose  Hill  Botanical  Gardens 


grow  immense  quantities  of  th 
Flowers  and.  Novelties. 

country,  and  every  member  of 
selection  once  a  year.  Every 
Seeds  and  Plants  will  he 
member.    Send  2-cent  stump  fi 
these  great  Botanical  Gardens 

ROSE  UCLIi  PARK 


e  best  Seed,  Plants,  Shrubs, 

the  rarest  and  choicest  in  this 
the  Gardens  is  entitled  to  a  free 
lover  of  Rare  and  Choice 
nterested  and  want  to  become  a 
■r  our  new  book  telling  all  about 
and  how  to  become  a  member. 

CO.,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 
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The  above  rates  Include  the  paymeut  of  postage  by 
us.  All  subscriptions  commence  with  the  issue  on 
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Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
Is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  farm  and  family  jour- 
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Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  In  Ex- 
press or  Post-office  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or 
Drafts.  When  neither  op  there  can  be  pro 
cured,  send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter.  All 
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because  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to 
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When  renewine  your  subscription,  do  not  fail  to  say 
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The  Advertisers  in  This  Paper 

We  believe  that  all  tbe  advertisements  in  this 
paper  are  from  reliable  firms  or  business  men,  and  do 
not  intentionally  or  knowingly  insert  advertisements 
from  any  but  reliable  parties;  if  subscribers  find  any 
of  them  to  be  otherwise  we  will  lie  glad  if  made 
known  to  us.  Always  mention  this  paper  when  an- 
swering advertisements,  as  advertisers  often  have 
different  tilings  advertised  in  several  papers. 


1x  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Philippines  Governor  Taft 
gave  the  theory  of  the  Philippine  commission 
as  to  what  form  of  government  Congress 
should  provide  for  the  Filipinos.  The  plan 
he  proposed  is : 

First,  to  give  the  people  a  qualified  suf- 
frage with  a  gradual  growth  in  popular  gov- 
ernment, which  should  be  enlarged  through 
education  in  the  English  language  and  in 
American  institutions. 

Second,  to  institute  within  a  reasonably 
short  time  a  local  legislature,  to  consist  of 
two  bodies,  one  to  be  chosen  by  vote  and  the 
other  to  be  appointed. 

Third,  to  permit  the  islands  to  send  two 
or  three  delegates  to  Washington. 

•«> 

Answering  questions  by  the  committee 
Governor  Taft  stated  that  to  grant  indepen- 
dence he  thought  would  have  the  effect 
of  consigning  the  ninety  per  cent  of  uned- 
ucated people  in  the  islands  to  the  same  ser- 
vile position  they  held  under  Spanish  rule ; 
and  that  if  the  government  of  the  islands 
should  now  be  turned  over  to  the  islanders 
themselves  there  would  be  nothing  less  than 
an  absolute  oligarchy,  they  having  no  idea 
of  civil  government. 

"I  did  not  originally  favor  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines,"  said  Governor  Taft,  "and 
I  was  sorry  at  the  time  that  we  got  them, 
but  now  we  are  there  I  see  no  other  way 
than  to  go  on  and  carry  out  the  plan  I  have 
suggested.  I  may  be  a  Mark  Tapley  in  this 
matter,  but  if  I  did  not  believe  that  we  could 
bring  these  people  out,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  feat  we  propose  is  to  an  extent  un- 
precedented,and  i  f  I  did  not  believe  we  should 
succeed  in  what  we  are  undertaking,  I 
should  resign  immediately  and  come  home." 


The  United  States  insists  upon  the  perma- 
nent maintenance  of  the  trade  principle 
of  the  open  door  throughout  all  China  by  all 
the  powers  endeavoring  to  exercise  influence 
within  the  limits. 

At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  revolution,  when 
the  condition  in  northern  China  was  one  of 
virtual  anarchy,  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  was  clearly  get  forth  in  a  circular-note 
to  the  powers,  dated  July     11)00,  as  follows: 


"The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek 
a  solution  which  may  bring  about  permanent 
safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese 
territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect 
all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by 
treaty  and  international  laws,  and  safeguard 
for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  im- 
partial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
empire." 

At  a  time  when  we  need  and  are  seeking 
larger  foreign  markets,  when  the  Orient 
opens  up  a  magnificent  prospect,  when 
China  in  particular  is  increasing  her  im- 
ports of  our  flour,  cotton  goods,  kerosene, 
railway  material  and  other  manufactured 
products,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  open  door  be  kept  open. 

Therefore,  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
aimed  to  stop  the  advance  of  Russia  upon 
China,  deserves  the  hearty,  moral  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
in  line  with  the  declared  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment. With  Russia  master  of  the  Chinese 
empire  there  wrould  be  little  hope  for  the 
equal  commercial  opportunities  justly  de- 
manded by  us. 

Snnator  Cullom,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  says,  "The  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  is  a  good  thing.  Americans 
are  glad  of  it.  Of  course,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  we  are  pleased  to  have 
England  and  Japan  take  the  stand  they  have 
taken.  In  my  opinion  public  sentiment  in 
our  country  will  sustain  the  purposes  of  the 
alliance.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  open  door, 
and  we  believe  the  door  is  more  likely  to  be 
kept  open  by  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
China." 

»»-■»  .  <« 

The  House  of  Representatives  February 
12th  passed  by  a  large  majority  an  oleo 
bill  which  is  a  more  stringent  measure  than 
the  original  "Grout  Bill." 

It  provides  that  the  Original-Package  Law 
shall  not  apply  to  the  oleo  trade ;  that  states 
shall  not  be  prohibited  from  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleo ;  that  any  person  who 
sells,  vends  or  furnishes  oleo  for  the  use  and 
consumption  of  others,  except  to  his  own 
family  and  guests  thereof  without  compensa- 
tion, who  mixes  any  ingredient  or  coloration 
that  causes  it  to  look  like  butter  of  any 
shade  of  yellow,  shall  be  a  manufacturer  of 
oleo,  and  subject  to  the  tax  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year  imposed  upon  manufacturers; 
that  colored  oleo  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  cents 
a  pound,  and  uncolored  oleo  one  fourth  of 
a  cent  a  pound;  that  wholesale  dealers  in 
oleo  shall  keep  books,  and  render  returns  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  cause  a  rigid  sanitary  inspection  to  be 
made  of  renovated-butter  factories,  inspect 
the  product,  and  cause  it  to  be  branded 
and  sold  as  renovated  butter. 

A  new  feature  is  the  provision  relating  to 
renovated,  "process"  or  "deviled"  butter. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  this 
will  strengthen  or  weaken  the  bill  when 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate.  It 
ought,  however,  to  go  through  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill.  It  is  proper  legislation  against 
a  detestable  fraud. 


T  t  is  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  contrib- 
1  utors  and  editors  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  an  agricultural  paper  what  will  prove  to 
be  of  real  value  to  them.  To  go  further  is 
beyond  their  power.  It  remains  for  the 
readers  to  make  the  use  and  reap  the  re- 
ward. Many  of  them  do,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  and  encouraging  to  the  editors  to 
learn  from  them  that  they  have  done  so. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  Xew  Jersey  subscriber  illustrate  the 
point: 

"Farm  and  Fireside. 

"Dear  Friend:— Four  years  ago  I  asked 
you  what  was  the  best  kind  of  corn  for  me 
to  raise.   You  answered,  and  advised  me  to 

try  [a  good,  standard  variety].  I  did  so, 

and  am  well  pleased  that  I  did.  The  first 
crop  turned  out  extra  well,  and  I  sold  about 
seventy  bushels  for  seed  at  one  dollar  a 
bushel,  and  I  have  done  as  well  or  better 
each  year  since.  In  May,  1901, 1  sold  forty 
bushels  to  a  seed-house  in  New  York  City 
for  one  dollar  a  bushel.  Recently  I  sold  the 
same  seed-house  one  hundred  bushels  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  I  have 
done  well  w  ith  it  so  far,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  best  corn  for  this  region,  as  it  yields  well 
and  also  makes  fine  fodder. 

"East  spring  I  followed  the  advice  given 
in  your  paper,  and  set  one  fourth  of  an  acre 


to  early  cabbages  between  my  strawberry 
rows.  The  plan  was  a  success.  I  sold  forty- 
four  dollars'  worth  of  cabbages,  and  the 
berry-plants  grew  well  and  made  as  fine  a 
patch  as  could  have  been  asked  for.  It  cost 
more  to  work  the  berry-plants  than  it  would 
if  the  cabbages  had  not  been  there,  but  the 
cabbages  paid  well  for  all  the  work  and  for 
the  use  of  the  land. 

"The  paper  has  been  profit  enough  to  me 
in  the  corn  matter  to  pay  the  subscription 
for  a  lifetime,  and  I  can  be  counted  a  life- 
time subscriber.  Thanking  you  for  the  good 
you  have  done  me  in  the  past,  I  remain 
"Yours  truly, 

"C.  T.  Rogers." 


[  x  the  discussion  about  reciprocal  tariff 
»  duties  with  Cuba  by  the  sugar-refiners, 
beet-sugar  manufacturers  and  Cuban  plant- 
ers, where  do  the  consumers  of  sugar  come  iu  ? 

The  true  interests  of  the  consumers  are 
involved  in  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. That  will,  to  some  degree,  safeguard 
the  consumers  against  control  of  prices  by 
the  trust  refiners  of  imported  cane-sugars. 
Independent  beet-sugar  factories  turn  out  a 
refined  product  in  competition  with  the 
trust  product. 

Crop  contests  are  not  new,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  interesting  for  that.  Com- 
petition adds  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  planting 
and  growing  special  crops.  In  the  contests 
provided  for  by  the  publishers  of  this  paper, 
the  seeds  and  plants  to  be  furnished  are 
choice,  tested  varieties,  and  the  liberal  re- 
wards offered  will  be  paid. 


The  bill  recommended  by  Governor  Nash, 
reorganizing  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  had  clear  sailing 
through  the  Legislature,  and  is  now  a  law. 
Executive  action  on  appointments  is  the  next 
thing  in  order.  The  Governor  has  the  wis- 
dom that  comes  from  experience  in  reorgan- 
izing boards,  and  the  true  friends  of  the 
station  confidently  expect  him  to  do  the 
"square"  thing  and  make  a  "new  deal." 


The  monthly  average  cash  prices  of  corn 
in  the  Chicago  market  ranged  higher  in 
1901  than  during  any  other  year  since  1891. 
Prices  ranged  from  thirty-six  and  seven 
eighths  cents  in  January  to  sixty-five  cents 
in  December.  If  a  bumper  crop  is  raised 
this  year,  the  market  is  ready  for  it. 


Agricultural  News-Notes 


The  food  value  of  the  Irish  potato  has 
been  shown  by  the  California  Experiment 
Station  to  be  about  two  thirds  that  of  the 
sweet-potato.  ^ 

Probably  the  largest  wheat-field  in  the 
South  is  that  of  one  thousand  acres  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Horatio  Berry,  Sumner 
County,  Tennessee. 

0 

We  cannot  begin  too  quickly  to  supply 
our  nearly  or  quite  worn-out  soils  with  or- 
ganic matter  by  plowing  under  the  broad- 
leaved  or  deep-rooted  forage-plants. 

0 

California,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin lead  in  the  production  of  barley.  The 
amount  of  barley  now  unsold  is  smaller 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  nine  years, 
excepting  the  years  1894  and  1895. 

a 

Why  continue  to  import  what  we  ought  to 
produce  ?  On  January  14th  a  cargo  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
sacks  of  Scotch  potatoes  grown  in  Scotland 
arrived  at  Xew  York.  The  total  weight  of 
the  shipment  was  nearly  two  hundred  tons. 

0 

There  are  now  fifty-four  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  United  States 
exclusive  of  those  now  being  established  in 
our  insular  possessions.  Connected  with 
these  are  about  seven  hundred  skilled  em- 
ployees. ^ 

Mr.  Franklin  Dye,  the  energetic  and  enter- 
prising Secretary  of  the  Xew  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  referring  to  the 
most  profitable  lines  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  that  state,  in  his  last  annual  report 
says,  "Aside  from  truck-farming  I  consider 
the  growing  of  fodder  crops,  the  milk-dairy 
and  fruit-growing  the  most  profitable  farm 
pursuits  for  the  Bergen  County  farmers." 
Bergen  County  is  one  in  which  the  soil  has 
been  much  exhausted.  It  is  located  in  close 
proximity  to  Xew  York  City. 


The  Secretary  of  War  gets  at  a  "well- 
Root-ed"  fact  when  he  states  that  an  ed- 
ucated soldier  makes  a  better  fighter  than  an 
uneducated  one.  The  "Boston  Herald"  terse- 
ly adds  "that  it  is  the  same  way  with  the 
educated  man  with  a  hoe,  pick  or  shovel." 

a 

Mr.  B.  H.  Sewell,  who  is  excellent  author- 
ity on  egg  production,  says,  "The  cost  of 
green  bone  is  a  mere  trifle  and  it  requires 
only  an  ounce  to  each  hen  every  other  day. 
.V  bone-mill  is  as  much  of  a  necessity  to  a 
poultryman  as  an  anvil  to  a  blacksmith." 
0 

There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  cereal-food  factories  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  and  that  the  number  is  constant- 
ly increasing.  The  editor  of  the  "Rolling 
Mill"  facetiously  remarks,  "They  do  say- 
about  Battle  Creek  that  the  farmers  have 
to  grind  their  own  feed." 

a 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  soil  found  cling- 
ing to  the  hoof  of  a  Texas  steer  experts 
found  three  kinds  of  noxious  weed  and  grass 
seeds  common  in  Texas.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  troublesome  weed-seeds  are  often 
distributed,  to  say  nothing  of  infectious  dis- 
eases that  may  be  disseminated  in  the  same 
way.  „ 

An  indication  of  how  to  do  business  in  a 
business  way  is  shown  in  the  following  tel- 
egram from  a  leading  fruit-commission 
house  in  St.  Louis  to  a  similar  concern  in 
San  Francisco :  "Wire  us  what  you  are  load- 
ing or  have  in  transit.  California  potatoes 
are  inquired  for.  Quote  us  good  stock.  They 
are  scarce  here." 

a 

Greece  leads  all  other  nations  in  the  world 
in  the  annual  yield  of  honey  from  a  single 
hive,  the  amount  being  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  United  States  has  the  greatest  number 
of  colonies,  with  an  average  yield  of  twenty- 
two  pounds.  The  leading  honey-producing 
countries  are  Austria,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,  Denmark  and 
Greece. 

O 

Xo  better  means  as  yet  seem  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  diffusion  of  expert  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  among  hard-working 
farmers  than  that  derived  from  attending 
"farmers'  institutes,"  where  plain  talks 
from  plain  men,  who,  relating  their  own  ex-1 
periences,  show  how  excellent  financial 
results  were  accomplished.  The  "know- 
how"  men  are  the  only  ones  that  the  ever- 
busy  farmer  cares  to  take  time  to  listen  to. 

0 

The  ideal  system  of  agriculture  is  that 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  annually 
increased,  and  where  fair  average  crops  can 
be  grown  without  the  purchase  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  Soil  that  is  made  rich  and 
deep  by  being  sub^soiled  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  decaying  vegetable  matter  will 
give  a  far  more  profitable  return  than  where 
a  relatively  large  quantity  of  commercial 
fertilizer  is  used  on  land  lacking  a  liberal 
supply  of  humus. 

0 

Is  it  impossible  for  farmers  to  secure  the 
best  obtainable  prices  without  acting  to- 
gether? Unselfish  co-operation  would  en- 
able them  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  their 
products  in  the  different  markets  of  the 
world.  Acting  as  individuals  this  is  simply 
impossible.  The  time  has  come  when  pro- 
ducers should  be  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  now  the  pricers  of  their  farm  and 
orchard  products.  Why  continue  to  seek 
information  and  prices  from  buyers  ?  Why 
not  investigate  conditions  for  ourselves  by 
ourselves?  This  cannot  be  brought  about 
except  by  co-operative  action  based  on  ac- 
curate statistical  information. 

0 

Considering  the  very  flattering  accounts 
of  the  profitableness  of  nut  culture,  espec- 
ially of  the  chestnut,  it  is  a  little  strange 
that  so  many  neglect  the  planting  of  young 
chestnut  and  other  nut-bearing  trees  wher- 
ever the  land  is  too  rocky  and  rough  to  ad- 
mit of  cultivation.  The  fact  is  overlooked 
that  the  nut-bearing  trees  are  a  sure  source 
of  profit  to  the  owner.  Should  any  of  the 
young  trees  bear  small  and  inferior  nuts 
they  can  be  grafted  and  will  begin  to  bear 
very  quickly.  The  sprouts  that  spring  from 
the  base  of  chestnut  stumps  can  be  grafted 
with  the  Paragon  sweet  chestnut,  which  is 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  common 
variety.  We  ought  to  plant  more  nut-bear- 
ing trees.  The  fact  is  too  often  overlooked 
that  trees  of  all  kinds  "grow  while  we  sleep." 
Before  we  are  hardly  aware  of  it  the  chest- 
nut and  other  varieties  of  nut-trees  will 
begin  to  bear  and  furnish  a  sure  source  of 
income.  W.  M.  K. 


March  l,  1902 
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Seeded  String  Some  time  ago  I  believe  I 
mentioned  "seeded  string" 
as  a  new  idea  in  planting  vegetable-seeds. 
The  originators  or  introducers  of  this  inno- 
vation have  furnished  me  some  sample 
string,  and  I  have  tried  it,  with  the  result 
of  getting  a  fair  stand  of  strong  plants,  such 
as  lettuce,  radishes,  carrots,  etc.  This  was 
under  greenhouse  conditions.  The  opera- 
tion of  planting  the  short  rows  across  the 
benches  is  simple  enough,  and  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  this  new  plan  of  sowing  garden- 
seeds.  For  open-air  operations,  however, 
we  will  have  to  use  a  drill  or  machine,  the 
"string"  to  be  unrolled  from  a  reel,  and  such 
drills  are  now  being  manufactured.  But  in 
regard  to  the  real  merits  of  the  new  scheme 
and  its  chances  of  taking  the  public  fancy 
*I  am  yet  all  at  sea.  One  breaker  ahead  of 
its  success  may^be  the  difficulty  to  furnish 
all  the  different  varieties  and  strains  which 
the  public  will  want.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
experiment  is  at  least  interesting. 


Ready-made 
Bordeaux  Mixture 


A  number  of  firms  at 
the  present  day  offer 
concentrated  Bordeaux 
mixture,  asking  for  it  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  gallon  by  the  quantity,  one  gallon  of 
the  concentrated  mixture  making  twenty- 
four  gallons  of  standard  spraying  liquid. 
It  is  true  that  the  experiment  stations  have 
always  cautioned  us  to  use  only  a  freshly 
madte  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  that  the  proper 
method  of  making  it  involves  the  mixture  of 
already  greatly  diluted  ingredients,  espec- 
ially of  the  lime-water.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  concentrated 
mixture  could  not  be  made  that  will  main- 
tain its  efficacy  for  a  long  time.  Neither 
do  I  know  of  recorded  experiments  made 
by  any  of  our  authorities  to  determine  the 
comparative  effectiveness  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  freshly  at  home  on  one  side, 
and  of  that  made  by  freshly  diluting  the 
concentrated  mixture  put  on  the  market  by 
some  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  chemical 
works  on  the  other.  Such  experiments 
should  be  made.  I  hope  some  of  our  ex- 
periment stations  will  undertake  to  do  it. 
People  who  use  large  quantities  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  will,  of  course,  find  it  cheap- 
er: to  make  their  own.  The  material  to 
make  it  from  will  cost  them  a  little  less  than 
forty  cents  for  fifty  gallons,  while  the  mix- 
ture diluted  from  the  ready-made  (concen- 
trated goods)  costs  at  least  one  cent  a  gallon, 
and  much  more  if  bought  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties. Yet  for  us,  who  use  only  a  barrel  or 
two  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at  a  time,  and 
possibly  quite  often  still  smaller  quantities, 
to  be  put  on  garden  vegetables,  on  a  few 
small  trees,  on  some  grape-vines  and  early 
potato  patches,  etc.,  this  way  of  making 
Bordeaux  mixture,  by  the  simple  dilution  of 
a  purchased  article  in  just  such  small  or 
moderate  quantities  as  wanted,  would  be 
decidedly  convenient,  and  if  I  were  sure 
that  the  concentrated  (ready-made)  mixture 
could  be  relied  upon  to  give  as  good  results 
as  the  other  I  would  gladly  pay  thirty  or 
thirty-five  cents  for  the  gallon  of  concen- 
trated stuff  rather  than  have  to  fuss  with 
making  my  own.  At  present  I  believe  there 
is  some  risk  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
ready-made  mixtures.  I  prefer  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  station  experts  and  make 
my  own  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  way  al- 
ready given  in  these  columns,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  vastly  better  to  spray  with  the 
•  ready-made  mixtures,  properly  diluted,  than 
not  to  spray  at  all. 

Bran  and  Middlings  A  reader  in  Hyde 
for  Horses  Park,  Massachusetts, 

asks  me  whether  it  is 
safe  to  feed  horses  wheat  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, and  how  I  feed  these  stuffs  to  my 
horses.  Undoubtedly  he  has  read  in  some 
paper  the  stories  recently  told  about  horses 
bping  made  sick,  and  even  killed,  by  giving 
them  wheat  bran.  I  doubt  that  free  indul- 
gence in  genuine  wheat  bran,  such  as  we  get 
directly  from  the  flour-mills  in  this  vicinity, 
has  ever  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  death 
of  either  horse  or  cow,  and  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  turn  either  animal  loose  within 
reach  of  a  well-filled  bran-bin.  Coarse  bran 
is  so  loose  that  horse  or  cow  will  hardly  eat 
more  than  can  be  taken  care  of.  It  would 
be  different  with  middlings  or  other  fine 
and  heavy  meals,  and  an  animal  could  easily 
take  too  much  of  such.  But  in  my  way  of 
feeding  both  the  bran  and  middlings,  and 
other  meals  as  well,  there  is  absolutely  no 
risk.  The  coarse  fodder  is  chopped  up  into 
about  inch  lengths,  the  bran  or  meal  scat- 
tered over  it,  the  whole  sprinkled  with  water 
ami  then  thoroughly  mixed.    For  cows  I 


cut  and  mix  corn-stalks,  for  horses  mostly 
hay.  If  I  feed  oats  to  horses  I  even  mix 
them  in  the  same  manner  with  their  coarse 
food,  and  only  feed  them  unmixed  in  the 
rare  case  when  I  desire  to  get  the  team 
out  to  work  again  as  soon  as  possible  after 
their  noon  feed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
this  being  a  safe  and  economical  method 
of  feeding.  The  grain  ration  mixed  all 
through  the  coarse  fodder  will  be  more  thor- 
oughly digested  than  when  fed  alone.  If 
you  give  full  rations  of  clear  oats  you  will 
usually  find  a  considerable  percentage  of  it 
undigested  in  the  droppings,  which  is  not 
the  case,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  if  the 
oats  is  given  in  a  mixture  with  the  coarse 
food.  I  give  from  four  to  six  -quarts  of 
the  bran-middling  mixture  to  each  horse, 
and  more  to  a  cow  in  milk. 

Fertilizer  Questions  I  have  a  number  of  in- 
quiries about  fertiliz- 
ers and  their  use.  An  Iowa  reader  wants  to 
know  where  to  purchase  fertilizing  sub- 
stances in  small  quantities  for  experimenting 
in  the  garden  and  on  grasses  to  best  advan- 
tage—in other  words,  most  cheaply.  Let 
me  repeat  what  has  often  been  stated  be- 
fore; namely,  (1)  that  the  purchase  of 
fertilizers  simply  means  the  buying  of  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  and  (2)  that  the  most 
progressive  soil-tillers  now  restrict  their 
purchases  to  standard  chemicals.  I  for 
myself  now  seldom  buy  anything  besides 
acid  phosphate  (dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock)  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  muriate  of 
potash  for  potash,  but  only  small  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  soda  for  nitrogen,  preferring  to 
draw  on  the  atmosphere  for  most  of  my 
nitrogen  supply  by  means  of  planting  legu- 
minous crops,  as  the  clovers,  soy-beans, 
cow-peas,  etc.  What  the  inquirer  and 
others  who  may  wish  to  make  such  exper- 
iments want  in  this  case  is  a  moderate 
quantity  of  the  three  materials  already 
mentioned,  and  the  only  question  is  where 
to  get  them.  The  general  rule  must  be  to 
purchase  them  from  one  of  the  nearest  deal- 
ers in  order  to  save  transportation  charges. 
Where  are  these  dealers  ?  A  list  of  dealers 
from  whom  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  pur- 
chased can  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  John  Street,  New 
York,  and  a  list  of  firms  dealing  in  potash 
by  applying  to  the  German  Kali  Works, 
Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Get  these  lists, 
then  pick  out  the  dealers  nearest  to  you  and 
ask  them  for  prices.  Most  of  these  firms 
will  also  be  in  shape  to  furnish  acid  phos- 
phate. The  two  New  York  firms  before 
mentioned  sell  nothing.  Their  only  aim  is 
to  distribute  information  about  nitrogen 
and  potash,  and  thereby  create  a  greater 
demand  for  these  goods. 

Application  A  Cape  Vincent  reader  asks 
Of  Fertilizers  about  the  best  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizer for  celery,  onions,  etc., 
on  sandy  loam,  and  about  the  best  mode  of 
applying  them.  The  second  part  of  the 
question  is  easily  answered.  I  believe  in 
broadcast  applications  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. If  you  mix  the  plant-foods  thoroughly 
and  evenly  all  through  the  surface-soil  you 
may  well  rely  on  the  plants  to  find  them. 
Manuring  in  the  hill  is  a  damage  almost  as 
often  as  a  benefit.  The  easiest  way  to  put 
fertilizers  on  jthe  land  is  by  broadcasting  or 
drilling  in  after  plowing  and  harrowing. 
The  land  then  is  smooth  and  easily  traveled 
over.  If  fertilizers  are  to  be  applied  by 
hand-sowing,  like  grain  (an  easy  operation 
in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash,  and  not  so  very  incon- 
venient in  the  case  of  acid  phosphate  if  this 
is  first  slightly  moistened),  a  final  harrowing 
may  be  given  afterward.  Frequently  we 
apply  nitrate  of  soda  broadcast  over  the 
surface  after  seed  is  sown  or  plants  (like 
onions  and  cabbages)  set  out.  Neither  this 
nor  potash  can  get  away.  The  answer  to  the 
first  part  of  the  query  (what  are  the  best 
kinds  of  fertilizer  for  this  purpose)  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  existing  soil  con- 
ditions. If  the  soil  is  of  an  average  quality, 
and  already  fairly  well  supplied  with  plant- 
foods,  I  would  use  something  like  this  an 
acre :  Two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
twohundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  six 
hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  possibly 
more,  possibly  less,  of  the  whole,  or  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  ingredients.  '  This  appli- 
cation gives  three  per  cent  nitrogen,  ten  per 
cent  potash  and  eight  and  one  half  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  If  more  nitrogen  is  thought 
to  be  required  I  would  add  one  hundred 
pounds  or  more  of  dried  blood  or  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  here-mentioned  application  of 
one  half  ton  of  fertilizer  would  probably 
cost  about  seventeen  dollars,  and  at  that  price 
is  a  cheap,  high-grade,  complete  manure. 

T.  Greineb. 
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Spraying  Fruit  Every  man  who  owns  a 
fruit-tree  should  spray  it. 
Not  this  year  only,  but  every  year.  If 
spraying  were  faithfully  attended  to  every 
year  by  those  who  grow  fruit,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  market,  the  insect  pests 
and  fungi  that  annually  work  such  havoc 
would  soon  be  so  nearly  exterminated  as  to 
be  practically  harmless.  And  this  would  be 
an  improvement  of  about  fifty  per  cent  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  produced.  I  know 
that  many  more  farmers  who  own  little 
orchards  would  spray  them  if  they  fully 
understood  how  to  go  about  it  and  knew 
how  quickly  it  can  be  done.  Last  fall  a  farm- 
er who  two  years  ago  sold  nearly  six  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  apples  from  his  little 
orchard  came  to  ask  me  if  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  spray  the  trees  himself  next 
spring,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  After  I 
told  him  that  nothing  was  easier,  what  to 
use  and  how  to  go  about  it,  he  asked  me  if  I 
was  sure  that  was  the  right  way.  He  said 
he  had  always  thought  it  was  a  big  task  and 
that  only  an  expert  could  do  the  job  properly. 
The  fact  is,  so  many  writers  have  made  it 
appear  to  be  such  a  mysterious  and  enor- 
mous task  that  very  few  have  felt  that  they 
were  quite  equal  to  it. 

The  first  thing  needed  is  spraying  appa- 
ratus. If  one  has  a  large  orchard  a  good 
outfit  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  An  invest- 
ment of  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  in  a 
thoroughly  good,  strong,  durable  pump  and 
other  necessaries  will  pay  well.  Spraying  a 
large  orchard  with  a  little  cheap  outfit  is 
much  like  trying  to  bore  a  large  hole  with  a 
small  auger.  Get  an  outfit  with  which  you 
can  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly.  If 
the  orchard  is  small— ten  to  thirty  trees— a 
small  outfit  will  do  well  enough.  The  force- 
pump  style  of  sprayer  with  an  eight-foot 
bamboo  extension  is  the  outfit  one  can  rely 
on.  Then  one  needs  a  barrel  with  a  close- 
fitting  cover  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  fas- 
tened down  to  prevent  the  liquid  from 
slopping  out.  Put  the  barrel  on  a  sled  made 
of  planks,  hitch  a.  horse  to  it,  and  draw  it 
about  wherever  it  is  wanted.  In  large 
orchards  a  wagon  and  team  must  be  used 
for  hauling  the  stuff,  but  for  small  farm 
orchards  a  small  sled  and  one  horse  are  all 
right. 

Make  it  a  point  to  spray  twice.  If  you 
spray  twice  every  year  you  can  rest  assured 
you  are  doing  well.  Though  the  effect  will 
not  be  astonishing  the  first  year,  there 
will  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  trees  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  and  this  improvement  will  increase  for 
several  years  if  you  are  faithful.  The  first 
spraying  should  be  done  just  before  the 
leaf-buds  open.  Don't  put  it  off  until  they 
begin  to  open,  but  do  the  job  before  they  be- 
gin. This  spraying  is  to  kill  the  fungi, 
scab,  etc.,  which  are  lodged  on  the  branches 
and  leaf-buds  waiting  to  attack  the  leaves 
as  soon  as  they  appear  and  then  move  on  to 
the  fruit.  Destroy  this  fungi  before  it  be- 
comes active,  before  it  fastens  itself  to  the 
young  leaves,  for  then  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  destroying  the  leaves  also.  For  de- 
stroying this  fungi  use  one  pound  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water,  and  wet  every  inch  of  the  tree  thor- 
oughly. 

The  second  spraying  is  for  the  insect-pests 
that  attack  the  fruit,  and  for  this  purpose 
Paris  green  or  London  purple  is  used.  We 
have  had  the  best  success  with  Paris  green. 
Mix  one  half  pound  in  a  pailful  of  water, 
stirring  it  until  every  particle  is  thoroughly 
wetted  and  mixed  with  the  water.  Add  to 
this  one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  Spray 
the  trees  with  this  just  after  the  blossoms 
have  fallen,  and  be  sure  that  you  wet  every 
leaf  and  every  young  apple  thoroughly.  If 
you  have  time  repeat  this  spraying  ten  or 
fifteen  days  later,  and  add  one  fourth  more 
water  to  the  poison  or  it  may  injure  the 
leaves.  If  you  do  a  good  job  in  the  first 
spraying,  and  have  no  heavy  rains  soon 
after,  most  of  the  pests  will  be  destroyed. 
If  a  heavy  rain  falls  soon  after  the  job  is 
done  it  should  be  repeated,  and  usually  it1 
can  be  done  while  it  is  yet  too  wet  to  work 
in  the  fields.  With  a  horse  and  sled,  a  bar- 
rel and  a  good  sprayer  one  can  spray  a  small 
orehard-so  easily  and  quickly  that  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  leave  it  undone. 

Feed  Gbtjndy. 

6 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
It  he  would  make  his  record  true- 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly ; 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sin'cerely ; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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DO  YOU  OWN  A  HORSE? 

It  will  pay  you  to  know  all  about 

PRATTS  FOOD 

IT  MAKES  HORSES  HEALTHY  AND  ROBUST 
A  GREAT  APPETIZER  AND  SPRING  TONIC 

Cures  all  Common  Ailments 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it,  or 
write  us  for  50-page  booklet 
about  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry,  free 

25c.  Package  by  mail  25c. 

STATE  IF  FOR  ANIMALS  OR  POULTRY 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


P R ATT  FOOD  CO. PHIIA .PA. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS  . 


Wise  Man's 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our  ' 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

|  have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  They  can  be  had  in  any  desired  heightsand 
an  y  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  The  Electric  Handy 
Wagon  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select- 
ed material— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
lasts  almost  forever.  Ourcatalog  describing  the  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


The  New  Century  £?ff/£f  EE 
Grain  Thresher,  Sr4"1 4nlet 

The  Matchless  seed  than  any  other 

Clover  Huller,  srfiS^r. 
me  A.  &  T.  Farm  and  SS^'SSS 
Traction  Engines,  r&^w! 

The*  A  X t  T  are  np  to  date  and  saw 
HIGH.  06  1.  true,  marketable  «* 

Saw  -  Mills 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

Send  lor  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  mention  this  paper 
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GOO»,  HONEST 

Buggies 

Sixteen  years  ex- 
perience in  selling 
standard  grades  of 

[  Vehicles  and  Harness 1 

Has    made    our  worl 
favorably  known  for  its 
reliable  quality.    It  is 

BUILT  FOR.  SERVICE, 

Substantial— Honest  Material— Best  Work. 
S^-AND  THE  PRICE  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  T00-^a 
A  shrewd  discerning  buyer,  scouring  the' 
market  for  the  best  values,  cannot  afford  to  bo 
'  without   our  Catalogue.      A.  postal  will  bring  it  FREE. 
CASH  BORERS*  ONION  fine.),   Dept.  B-7       Chicago,  111. 


BARNES 


"•luKr*  Perfection 

SPRAYING  RUMP 

Simplest  and  most  substantial  Pump  in  the  world. 
Made  with  seamless  brass  tuning  without  threads  on 
either  end.    Easily  taken  apart  to  clean.    Does  the 
work  required  quickly  and  effectively — a  pump  that 
is  cheaper  in  the  "long  run."    Users  of  Spraying 
Pumps  would  have  none  other  after  trying  Barnes 
Perfection  Pump.    Send  for  free  circular  of  receipts  and 
other  valuable  information.    Send  $2.50  Cor  samples  and 
agency.    We  manufacture  Iron  Pumps  of  every  kind  for 
farm  use.  Address  The  Barnes  3Ifg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 


Post  Hole 
and  Well 

'  for  Post  Holes,  Wells,  Prospecting*  for  Mineral, 

etc  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't.   ^    i  ^,0 


i  B  WANS' 


AUGER 


Highest    Award  World's  Fair. 


Thrice  the  work  accom- 
plished with  an  "IWAN" 
|  than  with  any  other.  Show  this  to  yoar  dealer,  or 
I  write  for  particulars.  Special  price  to  introduce. 
>  Address  IWAN  BROS.,  Dept.  H    Streator,  ILL, 

WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggv  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  $7.25 
With  Axles,  #9.85.  Rubber  Tire  Wheels  15.00 
I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread,  Top  Buggies,  $28.76  ; 
Harness,  $3.60 ;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $5.50.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  to 
buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct.  Umbrella  Free  with 
first  order.    W.  h\  BOOB,  420  E.  7th  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate  for  cash,  no  matter  where  located 
Send  description  and  selling  price  and  learn  my  wonder.- 
tully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRANOER, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

RflRNQI  RflDNQI  Entirely  new  and  improved  system 

unmia  .  Dunn  a  i  m  barn  bunding,  send  for  nius. 

Catalogue  free.  JOHN  srllKIDI.KR.roMwnter,  Mic  h. 
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Farm  Theory  and  Practice 

A Deep  Sou..— How  deep  may  we  make 
our  soils  with  profit?  This  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer  on  most 
farms,  I  think.  We  are  ready  to  do 
that  which  will  pay  in  good  cash.  It  is  for 
this  we  farm.  I  know  one  owner  of  several 
large  farms  who  makes  the  depth  of  his  soil 
twelve  inches,  having  broken  up  about  four 
inches  of  rather  intractable  subsoil — partly 
hard-pan— to  get  this  depth.  He  uses  three 
heavy  horses  in  breaking,  and  cuts  a  narrow 
furrow.  In  this  way  he  gets  the  depth.  I 
have  always  been  inclined  to  think  that  the 
depth  of  plowing  should  depend  upon 
the  percentage  of  organic  material  at  hand. 
The  soil  we  work  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  this  to  keep  it  in  good  heart. 
The  deeper  we  plow  and  the  more  soil  we 
stir,  the  greater  must  be  the  amount  of  veg- 
etable matter  on  hand  to  mix  with  it. 

In  the  case  cited  the  proportion  is  main- 
tained. The  plowing  is  very  deep,  but  lime 
is  used  to  force  immense  growths  of 
clover,  and  thus  the  soil  is  supplied  with 
humus.  The  clover  hay  is  not  fed  closely, 
much  of  the  coarsest  going  with  the  stable 
manure  back  to  the  land.  The  growth  of 
roots  is  very  large,  the  clover  yielding  two 
to  two  and  one  half  tons  an  acre.  The  lime 
started  the  clover,  and  the  clover  made  deep 
plowing  safe,  and  in  turn  the  deep  plowing 
doubtless  made  the  clover  better.  That  man 
has  as  big  a  percentage  of  humus  in  his 
twelve  inches  of  plowed  soil  as  most  men 
have  in  seven  inches  of  soil.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  follows  that  the  plowing  should 
be  so  deep  on  most  farms.  If  the  humus- 
making  material  is  not  at  hand,  it  may  be 
that  the  plowing  is  now  deep  enough.  The 
right  thing  to  do  is  to  deepen  gradually,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  should  increase  the 
supply  of  vegetable  matter. 

Four  Crops  of  Hay.— One  result  of  this 
deep  plowing  and  liming  and  free  use  of 
clover  and  manure  is  the  ability  to  get  four 
rather  heavy  crops  of  hay  in  succession. 
The  rotation  covers  seven  years,  giving  four 
years  to  grass.  The  first  year  the  crop  is 
clover,  the  second  it  is  mixed  hay,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  are  timothy.  This  indicates 
the  unusual  thrif tiness  of  the  clover.  The 
manure  is  plowed  under  for  wheat,  and 
down  in  that  twelve  inches  of  manured  soil 
the  grass-plants  find  enough  fertility  to  feed 
them  profitably  for  that  long  mowing  term. 
What  will  be  the  outcome  ?  I  think  in  time 
the  lime  will  lose  its  power  to  affect  clover- 
growths  so  much  that  the  clover  will  dimin- 
ish and  the  rotation  will  be  shortened 
or  the  timothy  will  be  fed  on  the  farm. 
When  the  sods  cease  to  be  as  heavy  as  they 
now  are  the  plowing  may  diminish  in  depth. 
The  wisdom  of  changing  the  depth  under 
such  circumstances  is  the  question  that 
puzzles. 

The  Fitrbow  on  Edge.— It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  this  manure  is  plowed 
under  it  is  not  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  With  very  deep  plowing,  having 
the  furrow-slice  narrow,  the  sod  is  turned 
(Hi  edge  more  perfectly  than  in  the  case  of 
shallow  plowing.  The  sod  and  manure  are 
left  distributed  through  the  soil,  and  the 
surface  has  a  fair  share  of  them.  When  sod 
is  turned  deep  and  flat  the  material  that  is 
needed  to  keep  the  surface-soil  loose  and 
friable  is  buried  too  far  below.  When  a  sod 
is  turned  shallow  for  corn  it  is  in  reach  of 
the  harrow  and  cultivator,  and  the  surface 
gets  its  share.  The  plow  that  runs  deep 
should  cut  narrow  when  sod-land  is  broken, 
or  the  surface-soil  will  be  robbed  of  its 
share  of  the  material  that  keeps  it  friable. 

Effect  of  Lime.— A  good  liming  of  land 
that  has  never  had  such  a  dressing  rarely 
fails  to  stimulate  a  growth  of  clover.  The 
result  in  hay  sections  is  an  inclination  to 
mow  too  long.  We  feel  safe  when  clover 
does  well,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  effect  of  liming  decreases,  as  appli- 
cations continue  to  be  made  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  if  the  clover  is  not  returned 
in  the  form  of  manure,  and  if  the  sod  is  not 
broken  after  the  second  or  third  mowing — 
preferably  the  second.  But  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  I  think  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  lime  finally  loses  much 
of  its  power  in  bringing  clover,  and  that  it 
is  the  tendency  of  this  legume  to  become 
less  trustworthy  as  it  becomes  one  of  the 
old  crops  of  the  land.  This  is  certainly  true 
where  manure  is  not  freely  used. 

It  does  not  follow  that  lime  should  not  be 
used.  I  believe  its  use  should  be  extended 
over  vast  areas  where  clover  is  now  disap- 


pointing farmers.  If  an  application  will 
help  to  get  good  clover-sods,  then  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  build  up  fertility  with  the  clover, 
and  not  to  use  up  all  the  fertility  in  growing 
timothy  for  market.  Lime  frees  potash  in 
the  soil.  It  also  sweetens  a  sour  soil.  With 
comparatively  heavy  applications  of  lime 
the  physical  condition  of  heavy  soils  can  be 
improved.  All  this  is  an  aid  to  clover.  -The 
application  to  free  potash  and  to  sweeten  a 
soil  need  not  be  large.  When  lime  will 
thus  benefit  clover  its  use  is  profitable.  The 
caution  is  only  that  one  must  not  expect 
lime  to  continue  indefinitely  to  give  the 
marked  results  so  often  apparent  at  first. 
Clover  and  manure  should  be  used  to  feed 
limed  land,  or  soil-poverty  will  finally  come. 

David. 

0 

Tobacco-plant  Beds  * 

The  plant-bed  used  by  Northern  tobacco- 
growers  is  not  really  a  hotbed,  but  a  cold- 
frame,  and  is  constructed  as  follows : 

Select  a  piece  of  fertile  ground  as  free 
from  weed-seed  as  possible,  about  five  feet 
wide  and  the  desired  length.  Around  this 
construct  a  frame  of  one-inch  boards,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide,  sinking  them  a  couple 
of  inches  in  the  ground,  leaving  eight  or  ten 
inches  above  the  surface.  Then,  commenc- 
ing about  two  and  one  half  feet  from  either 
end,  drive  a  row  of  stakes  four  or  five  feet 
apart  through  the  center  of  the  bed,  letting 
them  stand  about  six  or  eight  inches  higher 
than  the  boards  around  the  edge.  Nail  a 
strip  one  by  two  inches  along  on  top  of  the 
stakes,  and  cover  the  frame  with  good  heavy 
muslin.  Sew  loops  along  the  edge  of  muslin 
about  one  foot  apart.  These  loops  can  be 
hooked  over  nails  driven  in  the  sides  of  the 
boards.  This  construction  will  give  all 
the  protection  necessary  for  the  plants. 

The  soil  should  be  made  perfectly  fine  and 
smooth  on  top.  Sow  the  seed  broadcast. 
Sow  slightly  thicker  if  you  set  with  a  trans- 
planter than  if  set  by  hand,  so  that  the 
plants  will  grow  higher  and  have  a  longer 
stem.  The  bed  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  By  making  the  bed  narrow  it  allows 
one  to  reach  the  center  from  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants 
sufficiently  moist,  but  too  much  water  will 
rot  them.  If  you  wish  to  hurry  the  growth 
water  the  plants  with  manure-water, chicken- 
manure  being  as  good  as  any.  If  fleas  get 
in  the  bed,  they  can  be  disposed  of  by  scat- 
tering corn-meal  mixed  with  Paris  green  over 
the  bed.  When  the  plants  get  large  enough 
to  transplant  they  should  be  hardened  by 
removing  the  cover  on  nice  days,  leaving  it 
off  more  and  more  until  the  plants  are  ready 
to  use.  About  forty  feet  length  of  bed  is  not 
too  much  an  acre.  If  enough  plants  are 
not  furnished  at  the  first  pulling  the  bed 
should  be  at  once  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water  and  covered  with  canvas  to  bring  on 
the  small  plants  remaining.  Care  and  com- 
mon sense  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

C.  E.  Jackson. 

New  York  Dairymen's  Convention 

Prof.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  gave 
an  address  on  "Some  Eesults  in  Feeding  a 
Herd  of  Poor  Cows."  He  said  that  recent 
experiments  had  shown  that  food  has  a 
greater  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk 
than  was  formerly  believed.  He  gave  the 
results  of  an  experiment  made  at  Cornell 
University  in  feeding  a  herd  of  poor  cows. 
They  were  fed  all  the  rich  milk-prpducing 
food  they  would  eat  to  learn  how  much  the 
milk  could  be  increased  in  quantity  and  im- 
proved in  quality.  When  the  herd  was  first 
taken  they  were  each  giving  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  as  the  average.  This 
was  in  March,  1900.  The  cows  were  fed  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  first  summer  at  the  farm 
where  they  were  bought.  All  the  food  was 
obtained  from  a  poor  pasture.  At  this  time 
the  milk  was  costing  the  owner  one  dollar  and 
three  cents  for  each  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
more  than  it  sold  for.  We  purchased  ten 
cows,  and  they  were  taken  from  the  herd  as 
they  would  average.  The  cows  were  taken 
to  the  station  in  November  of  the  first  year, 
and  all  were  fresh  in  milk  soon  after.  The 
cows  were  fed  for  two  years— 1900  and  1901. 
Some  of  the  lessons  learned  were  the  value  of 
individuality  in  these  animals;  that  the  cow 
is  a  law  to  herself ;  that  it  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  watch  individual  cows  and  know 
exactly  what  each  one  is  doing.  The  gain 
of  the  whole  herd  in  1901,  when  the  ration 
was  increased,  over  1900  was  about  fifty  per 
cent.  This  was  the  average  of  the  herd,  but 
some  cows  made  a  much  larger  gain.  Some 
of  the  cows  gave  but  small  increase  in  milk 
or  fat,  but  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  cows  responded  to  liberal  feeding. 
Ten  pounds  a  day  was  all  that  could  be 
fed  some  of  the  cows  with  an  increase  in 
milk.  When  the  grain  ration  was  increased 
to  fourteen  pounds  there  was  no  increase  in 


milk  or  fat.  Other  cows  gained  in  flesh 
when  the  grain  was  increased,  but  with 
small  increase  in  milk.  The  cows  were 
mixed  breeds.  The  extra  feed  given  the 
cows  the  second  year  was  not  fed  with  a 
profit  for  the  whole  herd,  but  only  for  a  few 
of  them.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
many  cows  will  not  respond  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  of  increase  in  the  food. 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard,  editor  of  "Hoard's 
Dairyman,"  next  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  "Improve  Tour  Methods  and 
Increase  Tour  Profits."  He  said  the  great 
hindrance  to  progressive  dairy-farming  lay 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  dairymen  are  not 
teachable.  He  quoted  the  words  "the  truth 
shall  make  you  free,"  and  said  they  applied 
to  the  dairy  situation  to-day.  Also  quoting 
man  should  earn  his  bread  "by  the  sweat  of 
his  face,"  he  said  they  meant  the  sweat  or 
exercise  of  man's  brain.  One  source  of  his 
knowledge  was  gained  by  his  connection 
with  the  eight  hundred  patrons  of  his  cream- 
eries, and  his  observance  of  their  methods 
as  they  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  the 
dairy.  He  had  seen  one  man  in  the  same 
creamery  getting  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
profit  than  his  neighbor. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  cows,  but 
there  is  a  greater  difference  in  dairymen. 
We  need  an  improved  breed  of  dairymen  as 
well  as  cows.  Many  dairymen  are  too  con- 
servative. They  will  not  change  their 
methods  when  they  know  they  are  making 
no  profit.  They  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered  to  them  to  learn. 
They  have  turned  their  backs  to  the  means 
of  a  dairy  education  that  is  being  extended 
to  them.  We  do  not  find  them  crowding  the 
halls  where  dairy  conventions  and  farmers' 
institutes  are  held.  They  do  not  read  dairy 
papers  and  books.  They  say  they  have  no 
need  of  them.  Dairy  education  need  not 
cost  much  in  these  times.  The  question  is, 
"Do  you  want  it?"  Farmers  with  means 
are  afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  the  agricul- 
tural schools,  fearing  they  will  be  spoiled 
for  the  farm.  Farmers  need  to  be  educated 
so  they  will  understand  the  value  of  breed 
over  feed,  how  one  cow  will  give  a  profit 
when  fed  a  good  ration,  and  another  will 
not,  and  how  much  depends  on  the  individ- 
uality of  the  cow.  They  should  work  to 
secure  quality  in  breed  by  a  wise  selection 
of  the  sire.  Stick  to  the  breed  that  is 
adapted  to  your  purpose  and  which  suits 
you.   Do  not  mix  breeds. 

For  the  dairyman  who  studies  to  improve 
his  methods  there  is  a  bright  future.  The 
future  of  dairying  lies  wholly  in  one  prop- 
osition, Can  a  farmer  make  a  profit  at  it? 
If  he  can,  then  the  future  is  bright.  The 
question  of  whether  he  can  make  a  profit  or 
not  depends  more  on  himself,  his  knowl- 
edge, his  skill  and  whether  he  is  a  well- 
posted  dairyman  than  any  other  thing.  Run 
the  price  of  butter  down  to  sixteen  cents  a 
pound  and  I  will  show  you  men  who  will 
make  it  for  ten  cents.  Let  it  go  up  to  fifty 
cents  and  I  will  then  show  you  men  who 
will  then  make  it  cost  all  they  get. 

Eeferring  to  the  creamery  patrons'  inves- 
tigation in  New  Tork  State,  he  said  that 
twenty-nine  only  of  these  hundred  men  read 
dairy  and  agricultural  literature,  and, 
strange  to  say,  in  every  instance  those  that 
did  the  most  reading  and  made  the  closest 
study  were  the  ones  that  made  the  largest 
profit.  Think  of  it  in  these  enlightened  days, 
and  in  the  great  dairy  state  at  that !  Seventy- 
one  per  cent  of  one  hundred  dairy-farmers 
reading  no  dairy  literature  whatever. 

At  the  evening  session  Hon.  William 
Grout,  of  Barton,  Vermont,  the  man  who 
has  been  fighting  to  protect  the  butter  inter- 
ests of  the  country  against  oleomargarin, 
and  author  of  the  famous  Grout  Bill  before 
Congress,  was  the  first  speaker.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Oleomargarin  Legislation."  He 
stated  that  the  sale  of  oleo  had  grown  to 
enormous  proportions.  It  exceeded  one 
hundred  million  pounds  in  1899.  He  said 
oleomargarin  is  a  great  fraud,  as  it  is  sold  as 
a  counterfeit  for  butter  and  as  butter.  In 
most  cases  it  is  actually  stamped  as  butter. 
It  is  colored  like  butter,  aud  takes  its  place, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  dairying  interests  of 
the  country.  No  one  objects  to  the  sale 
of  oleo  if  it  is  sold  for  what  it  is— oleo,  but 
it  is  a  fraud  when  colored  like  butter  and 
labeled  as  butter.  Sold  for  what  it  is  and 
upon  such  merits  as  it  has,  without  coloring 
and  without  disguise  for  butter,  no  one  will 
complain.  To  compel  its  makers  to  place  it 
in  its  proper  and  true  light  before  its  buyers 
and  consumers  is  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation he  espouses  in  the  interest  of  the 
honest  makers  of  butter.  If  oleo  is  in 
demand,  if  people  want  it,  let  it  be  sold  for 
what  it  is,  and  at  a  price  commensurate 
with  its  cost,  and  not  disguise  it  as  a 
product  of  the  dairy  and  sell  it  as  butter. 
Last  year  twenty-five  million  dollars'  worth 


A  Model  Dairy 

Every  corner  of  the  dairy  can  be  neat 
and  clean  with  little  expense  and  almost 
no  labor. 

Same  of  the  milk-pails,  milk-pans, 
milk-jars,  milk-bottles,  butter-tubs,  but- 
ter-jars. 

Everything  that 

Banner  Lye 

touches  it  cleans  and  makes  safe  from 
contamination  of  every  sort. 

Soap=Making 

One  can  ol  Bonn  r  Lye  (cost- 
ing a  few  cents)  will  mane  ten 
pounds  of  good,  pure,  hard 
soap  in  ten  minutes,  without 
boiling,  without  waste,  with- 
out large  vessels  and  with 
almost  no  trouble  at  all. 
Easy  directions  on  every  can. 

Sold  by  grocers  and 
druggists  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't 
sell  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  address,  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  it. 

THE  PENN  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


of  the 
Corn- 
field." 

Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributor. 


KING 


Strong, 
Durable, 
Easy  Draft, 
Easily  Handled 
Fully 

Guaranteed, 


For  planting  Field,  Ensllaee  or  Fodder  Corn,  Broom 


Corn,  Beauet,  Feus  Sugar  Beet*,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Drops  the  seed  in  hills  or  drills.  Will  plant  corn  and 
beans  at  the  same  time.  Will  put  pumpkins  or  squash 
in  with  the  corn.  Plants  4K> 9. 12, 18,  24, 3«and72iuohes 
apart.  Distributes-wet  or  dry  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  25 
to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Equipped  with  anew  and  improved 
row  marker.  Agents  wanted  In  all  new  territory. 
Catalog,  special  terms,  etc,  free. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  110,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


STOVE- 
PIPE 

I  can  be  made  of 
|  thin  metal,  because 
it  is  not  exposed 
.  to  the  weather,  but 
Smoke=Stacks  and 

MAIL=BOXES 

must  be  heavy  weight  or  they  will  prove 
short-lived.  Ours  is  the  only  heavy  steel 
plate  box  approved  by  the  Government. 
Send  for  booklet,  tells  all  about  it. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


$8.00 

Buys  delivered,  an  800  fb. 

GOOD  SCALE, 

On  Wheels. 

PLATFORM   18  X  25  IN. 

Cast  Steel  pivots,  carefully  tem- 
pered. Accurate,  durable,  well 
finished.  Other  sizes  and 
WAGON  SCALES  same  ratio. 
For  circulars  address, 

JON  ES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
BINGHAM  TON,  N.  Y. 

BOX  23. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL. 


ron  any  vehicle  we  make.  Keep  it  if  you 
like  it,  return  it  if  you  dislike  it.  We  save 
you  dealer  and  jobber  profits.  If  you  want 
to  know  more  send  for  our 
free  22nd  annua  lcatalog^ie. 

;  KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS 
MFG.  COMPANY, 

(.Pi'ot«t«  of  lie  Free  Trial  Plan.) 

L  Station  C.  Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 


It  Costs  Less  Than  Yon  Think 

for  a  strong,  durable,  attractive  Wrought  Iron 
or  Wire  Fence  for  your  Lawn  or  Cemetery. 
Quality  and  styles  unequalled.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue   F-215  S.  Senate  Ave. 
^Enterprise  Foundry  &  Pence  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.^ 


Perfect  Butter' 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  higtiext 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
land  flavors  of  animal,  feed  Of 
a  stable  must  be  removed. 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  in  van- 
oussizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue   of  Farn 

anddairy  supplies.   L.  R.  Lewis.  iHfr.,  Boiio  ,  Cortland.  N.V 

Farmers'  Sons  WanteteJMR.s 

education  to  work  in  an  office;  $60  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement;  steady  employment;  must  be  honest  fiad 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  beinp  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu- 
lars.  The  Veterinary  Soience  Ass'n,  London,  Canada. 
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of  oleo  was  sold.  Of  this  amount  three 
fifths  was  a  clear  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turers. The  Grout  Bill  proposes  to  check 
the  sale  of  colored  oleo  by  taxing  it  ten 
cents  a  pound.  "I  am  satisfied  the  only  way 
to  stop  its  fraudulent  sale  is  to  take  away 
the  profits.  The  bill,  I  think,  will  pass  the 
present  Congress,  but  every  dairyman 
should  ask  his  representative  to  support  it." 

Lillian  Wilson,  of  Demark,  Maine,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  "The  Use  of  Pairy 
Products  in  Our  Cooking."  She  gave  rea- 
sons for  cooking  milk  before  using  it.  Milk 
should  be  heated  over  hot  water,  but  to  not 
more  than  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
It  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  bread 
and  puddings.  Skimmed  milk  can  be. used 
with  corn-meal  to  make  the  well-known 
"Boston  brown  bread."  Cream  should  be 
used  plentifully  by  the  farmers,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  concentrated  foods.  Cooked 
cheese  should  enter  more  largely  into  our 
diet,  but  should  only  receive  moderate  heat. 
Dairy  products  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  meat  with  economy. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  read  a 
paper,  "How  May  the  Profits  of  Our  Dairies 
be  Increased?"  He  said  profits  in  the  dairy 
business  are  not  satisfactory.  Men  who  care 
for  cows  are  not  getting  good  wages  for  their 
time.  The  margin  between  cost  and  produc- 
tion is  too  small.  He  attributes  this  con- 
dition in  a  degree  to  carelessness  and  bad 
management.  One  half  the  cow.s  in  the 
state  are  not  paying  their  board.  Poor 
cows  burden  the  f  armer.likepoor  machinery. 

Edward  VanAlstine, of  Kinderhook,  N.Y., 
gave  some  results  brought  out  by  the 
"Model  Dairy"  at  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition. The  test  showed  that  there  are  good 
cows  among  all,  but  the  Channel  Island 
cows  made  a  pound  of  butter  cheaper  than 
any  other  breed,  and  also  made  the  best 
quality  oi  butter.  If  one  wants  to  make 
milk  at  the  smallest  cost  a  quart,  then  the 
Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  will  do  it.  It  was 
learned  that  the  profits  in  dairying  do  not 
consist  in  the  gross  amount  of  milk  a 
cow  gives,  but  the  milk  that  is  made 
the  most  economically.  It  was  found  that 
in  most  instances  ten  pounds  of  grain  was 
all  that  could  be  fed  with  a  profit.  Also  that 
with  the  silo  one  can  make  milk  as  cheap  for 
the  six  months  of  winter  as  for  the  six 
months  of  summer. 

Doctor  Jordan  spoke  on  commercial  cattle- 
foods.  He  said  most  of  the  cattle-foods  are 
adulterated,  particularly  those  made  of 
wheat  bran  and  corn-cobs,  corn  and  meal 
and  oat-hulls.  He  said  the  remedy  is  in 
raising  your  own  feeds. 

An  address  by  Ex-Governor  Hoard  con- 
cluded the  program.  He  gave  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  growing  and  feeding 
alfalfa.  With  alfalfa  and  ensilage  he  was 
able  to  reduce  the  grain  ration  to  four  pounds 
a  cow,  and  obtained  as  much  milk  as  when 
feeding  eight  pounds  of  grain  a  cow  with 
thirty-five  pounds  ensilage  and  oat  hay.  The 
convention  took  emphatic  stand  in  support 
of  the  Grout  Bill.  W.  H.  J. 

Three  Dollars  to  Ninety  Dollars  an  Acre 

The  big  drainage-ditch  which  runs  through 
Mason  and  Tazewell  Counties,  Illinois,  and 
which  was  begun  fifteen  years  ago,  is  prac- 
tically completed.  It  is  being  paid  for  by 
taxing  the  property  benefited.  About  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  swamps,  and  are  now  among  the 
most  fertile  in  the  state. 

For  years  the  land  from  Crane's  Creek 
south  of  Delavin  was  little  better  than  a 
swamp.  It  was  the  home  of  wild  geese  and 
nearly  every  kind  of  wild  fowl,  and  hunters 
waded  through  it  or  went  out  in  boats  in  all 
directions.  Now  one  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield 
on  this  land.  Two  main  ditches,  each  twenty 
miles  long,  traverse  this  district,  and  there 
are  many  small  laterals.  One  of  the  large 
ditches  empties  into  Quiver  Creek  and  the 
other  into  the  Sangamon  River.  Before  this 
land  was  drained  it  was  valued  at  three  dol- 
lars an  acre ;  now  it  is  worth  ninety  dollars. 
The  last  bond  has  just  been  paid  off,  and  in 
the  future  nothing  but  the  expense  of  repairs 
necessitates  further  outlay.— The  Drainage 
Journal. 

Pasturing  Spring  Grains 

Spring  grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  pastur- 
ing with  sheep.  When  a  crop  is  so  rank 
that  it  lodges,  and  especially  when  it  is  so 
rank  that  it  lodges  before  the  ear  appears, 
the  yield  of  the  grain  is  greatly  reduced,  the 
straw  being  abnormally  strong,  the  yield  will 
be  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  growth  were 
not  so  rank.  Pasturing  may  be  made  so  to 
regulate  the  growth  that  the  straw  will  not 
be  excessive.— Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  in  the 
American  Sheep-Breeder. 


To  the  Rescue  of  Worn-out  Lands 

The  unproductive  pasture  and  meadow 
lands  of  New  England  are  in'  no  sense  worn 
out  and  exhausted.  They  are  not  dead,  never 
to  be  revived  again.  Their  returns  are 
small  simply  because  they  lack  care  and  at- 
tention. Stir  them  up,  get  air  through  them, 
and  then  add  some  available  plant-food,  so 
plant  life  can  get  started.  They  will  then 
quickly  change  from  their  unproductive 
condition,  and  give  satisfactory  returns. 

All  things  considered,  New  England  is 
one  of  the  best  hay-raising  sections  of  the 
whole  country.  Much  of  these  lands  are 
giving  good  returns  with  neither  artificial 
feeding  nor  care.  Think  what  they  would 
surely  do  were  they  handled  in  a  business- 
like way.  The  New  Hampshire,  College 
farm  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  examples  of 
what  skill,  science  and  care  will  do  in  the 
way  of  rescuing  worn-out  lands.  When 
the  college  was  moved  to  Durham  the  farm 
represented  one  of  the  most  depleted  and 
broken-down  farms  in  the  whole  New  Eng- 
land district.  But  twelve  tons  of  hay  were 
cut  that  year.  It  required  some  time  to  pro- 
duce enough  .forage  for  the  small  number  of 
animals  kept.  But  what  a  change  in  a  few 
brief  years!  The  past  season  finds  every 
field  on  the  old  farm  under  cultivation  and 
newly  seeded  to  grass,  and  two  large  barns 
filled  with  hay  and  corn  to  overflowing,  and 
eighty  head  of  cattle  and  horses  supported, 
besides  a  large  number  of  hogs. 

How  was  this  done  ?  By  tillage,  crop  ro- 
tation, manures  and  fertilizers.  What  was 
done  for  the  improvement  of  that,  farm  is 
possible  for  every  farmer  in  New  England. 
The  first  step  is  tillage— thorough  tillage  at 
that.  Chemicals  and  crop  rotation  will  not 
show  their  full  value  unless  good  tillage  is 
followed. 

Soil  must  be  stirred  up  and  filled  with  air. 
This  practice  will  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  and  changes  the  unavail- 
able, unassimilatable  plant-food  into  avail- 
able plant-food.  It  loosens  the  soil ;  it  puts 
life  in  the  soil ;  it  makes  a  comfortable  home 
in  which  the  plant  may  grow.  Then  crop 
rotation  adjusts  the  different  plants  to  the 
environments  of  their  food.  Finally,  chem- 
icals supply  the  needed  plant-food  to  get  a 
good  and  vigorous  growth  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  have  found  it  advisable  in»bring- 
ing  up  the  farm  of  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege to  add  the  following  chemicals  just 
before  sowing :  Muriate  of  potash,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds ;  nitrate  of  soda,  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  acid  phosphate,  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  ah  acre.  This  mixture 
was  scattered  broadcast,  then  harrowed  in, 
followed  by  the  crop  seed. 

One  favorable  season  the  yield  was  in- 
creased from  less  than  half  a  ton  of  hay  to 
the  acre  to  more  than  three  tons.  An  eight- 
acre  field  three  years  ago  was  treated  in  this 
manner  by  fall  and  spring  seeding,  and  the 
following  summer  twenty-two  tons  of  tim- 
othy and  clover  hay  were  cut.  The  last  sum- 
mer a  trifle  less  than  twenty-four  tons  were 
harvested.  Other  fields  were  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  In  every  case  the  yield  has 
been  doubled  and  trebled  by  tillage  and  fer- 
tilization. 

Does  it  pay?  Nothing  pays  better  than 
when  hay  sells  for  fifteen  dollars  to  twenty 
dollars  a  ton.  The  expenditure  of  ten  dol- 
lars an  acre  for  labor  and  fertilizers  will  be 
returned  in  a  single  year,  with  a  profit  of  as 
much  as  twice  what  was  originally  spent, 
and  then  for  four  or  five  years  everything  is 
profit  excepting  the  cost  of  harvesting  the 
crop. 

Let  us  not  forsake  the  old  lands,  then.  Let 
us  go  to  their  rescue.  Plow  them,  disk  them, 
harrow  them,  and  then  when  a  good  seed- 
bed is  obtained  add  the  fertilizers  suggested 
above,  and  sow  the  grass-seed,  and  the  lands 
will  do  their  part.  I  have  unbounded  faith 
in  the  New  England  soils,  and  if  they  are 
intelligently  handled  they  will  be  a  valuable 
birthright  of  thousands  of  New  England 
boys  and  girls.— Charles  William  Burkett, 
in  the  American  Cultivator. 


Cost  One  Cent  a  Pound 

O.  S.  West,  Paullina,  Iowa,  breeder  of 
Duroc-Jerseys,  has  made  the  statement, 
which  some  other  breeders  have  challenged, 
that  he  produces  his  pigs  in  a  usual-priced 
grain  year,  when  mill  feed  can  be  purchased 
for  twelve  dollars  a  ton,  for  one  dollar  for 
grain  feed  for  a  hundred-pound  pig.  Of 
course,  he  gets  all  out  of  grass  and  pasture 
that  he  possibly  can,  which  is  not  counted 
in  the  expense  of  growing  the  pig.  He  has 
a  rye  pasture,  barley  pasture,  has  clover, 
blue-grass  and  rape,  but  the  expense  for 
grain  fed  to  produce  a  hundred-pound  pig  is 
only  one  cent  a  pound.  Here  is  a  good 
example  for  some  one  to  copy  after. — Amer- 
ican Swineherd. 


No.  3076  Buggy 
Price  $47.55 
Shlpmentfrom  Columbm 


To  Every 


No.  240 
(.Single  strap  harness 
Price  $8.20 


Cwner  of  a  Horse 

Our  system  of  selling  carriages  and  harness  direct  from 
the  factory  should  interest  every  owner  of,  a  horse.  It 
means  not  only  a  substantial  saving,  but  a  greater  assortment 
to  select  from  and  the  guarantee  of  a  high  grade  vehicle. 

We  Sell  Carnages 
at  Factory  Cost 

with  only  a  slight  profit  added.  This  system  is  saving  thousands  of 
dollars  for  horse  owners  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  will  save 
money  for  you.  Instead  of  two  profits  going  into  the  jobbers  and 
dealers  pockets,  they  will  go  into  yours.  We  give  a  positive  guarantee 
with  each  purchase  that  if  the  carriage  does  not  suit,  you  can  return  it 
to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  wavs.  We  also  sell  harness 
robes,  etc.,  direct  from  the  fac-  /  Address 
tory  underthe  same  guarantee. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  .^r  The  COLUMBUS 


containing  full  particu- 
lars with  illustrations. 


CARRIAGE  & 
HARNESS  CO. 

Columbus,  O. 
P.  O.  Box  772. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
P.  O.  Box  54. 

Write  to 
nearest  office. 


rCanopy  topcarriage.  Price  ifri>9.fl*>.  Shipment  from  Columbqa 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

G«  PIIXTUBES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SUIT  0LL  GS1ITI0N8  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MANUAL  for  1902,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


 35  &  37  

CORTLAfiDT  ST, 


NEW  YORK. 


URPFF'S  seeds 

W  BkI     Mm  W     \&    If  you  want  the  ch< 


ARE  THE 
THAT  CAN 


BEST 

BE  GROWN 


:  choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 
you  should  read  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1 902 ,-so  well  known  as  the 
"  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 
TO-DAY.      W.  AT  LE  E   BURPEE   &  CO.T  PHILADELPHIA. 


APPLE,  PEACH 

The  1'  ork  Imperial  apple,  ahardy 
heavy  bearlue,  fine  flavored,  long  keeping, 
apple.  The  Ben  Davie, big, joicy,hand- 
]  some, productive — beet  market  apple  grown. 
The  Gordon  (Late  Peach),  large 
yellow  peach,  of  firm  texture  and  delicious 
flavor.    Long  keeper  and  a  good  shipper. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, 


AND  PLUM 

The    Climax  Plumf 

a  uew  plnm,  most  remarkable 
ever  introduced.  You  will  g»t 
full  description  inournewfree 
catalogue.  Everything  for  the 
orchard  and  garden.  All  trees 
and  plants  vigorous  and  hardy. 

Box  28,,BerIin,Md 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
hal  f  a  century.  Everything  of  the  best  at  right  prices 
for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds. 
Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  and 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction,  larger  by 
freight  or  express.  Valuable  168-page  catalogue  free. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best. and  save  you 


ZSSl  %ellBreBUeieen-  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  %l  PainesvilSe,  Ohio. 


Garden  Tools  Free! 

You  can  obtain  them  free  of  cost  for  a  little  work  during- 1 
the  winter.   '  'BATTLES*  PLAN"  is  the  name 
of  a  booklet  illustrating-  and  telling-  all  about 
a  full  line  of  tools,  etc..  for   the  g-arden  and 
farm.    It  also  describes  many  otherarticles 

GIVEN  AS  PREMIUMS 

for  handling-  Battles' Seeds.  This  work  is 
pleasant  and  profitable.  A  representative  is 
wanted  in  every  section. 

Battles'  Seeds 

Awarded  Gold  Rfiedal 

Pan  American  Exposition.  Sell  in 
same  sections  year  after  year.  Your 
friends  and  neighbors  must  have 
seeds.  Be  the  first  in  your  section. 
Reap  the  benefit.  We  pay  in  cash, 
if  you  prefer.   Write  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES. 
Dept.  D»  Rochester,  N.  V9  ~ 
-   »■? 


GOOD  SEEDS  CHEAP 

BEST  in  the  world. 

None  better,  and  none  lower  price. 
Great  Big  Catalogue  FREE. 

Nice  big  Pictures  of  every  variety. 
Seeds  1c.  per  pa<5k'g  &  up.  A  big-  lot 
of  extra  pack'gs;  new  sorts  presen- 
ted FREE  with  every  order.  Buy; 
direct  from  the  Grower  to  get  Good  Seed, 

Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK. 

R.H.SHUMWAY 

3R0CKFORD,  ILL. 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

COLLECTION    IA  i> 

Kinds  Flower  Seeds  only  I UC  6 

Hollyhock,  Ten  Weeks  fa 
Stock,  Calendula,  Core- 
opsis,  Canna,  Ageratum,  ^? 
Snapdragon,  Chinese™ 
i  Primrose,  Sweet  Alys-  *3r 
i/sum,  Fox-glove  Gilia,  (S3 
I,  Gaillardia,  Eschscholt-  @ 
'  zia.  Lupin,  Four  O'clock  fa 
Aster,  Balsam,  Pansy, 
Sweet  Peas,  Pinks,  Sal-  "j£ 
via.  Cosmos,  Phlox,  Can-  *g 
dytuft,  Zinnia,  Lark- KS 
spur  Nasturtium,  Sun-  fa 
flower.    Poppy,  Dewey  fa 
■Victory,  Forget-me-not, 
,  Verbena,  Petunia.  Heliotrope,  Portulaca,  Cy- 
pressVine,  Sweet  Mignonette,  Marigold.  Morn-  %' 
1  ing  Glory,  Coxcomb.  By  sending  us  Five  2c.  KSJ 
'  stamps  or  10c.  in  silver  to  pay  postage,  etc..  we  g$ 
i  will  send  you  the  above  collection  of  seeds  and  fa 
a  premium  of  choice  collection  of  bulbs  Free,  fa 
MYSTIC  VALLEY  SEED  CO,  Bedford,  Mass.  fa 


THE  LIGHTNING 

Compressed-Air  SPRAYER 

(Patented  1900) 
Holds  4  gallons.  Pump  in  a  little 
air  with  the  pump,  which  is  attached 
to  the  reservoir.  No  more  lahor  re- 
quired. AVill  kill  all  kinds  of  insects. 
Will  spray  tall  trees.  Will  spray  two 
rows  of  potatoes  at  one  time  and  as 
fast  as  the  operator  can  walk.  Big 
money  for  agents. 
D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 


No  other  seed  book  like  it. 

140  Varieties,  1 2  Cents. 

5  kinds  of  Best  Beets,  10  of  the  Grandest  Cab- 
bages, 1*  of  the  Choicest  kinds  of  Lettuce,  6  of 
the  Greatest  Onions,  7  Grand  New  Tomatoes, 
100  kinds  of  Gorgeous  Flower  Seeds, 

making  in  all  140  sorts,  -which  will  produce  bushels  of 
choice  vegetables  and  immense  quantities  of  lovely  flowers, 
all  for  13  cents  and  addresses  of  three  friends  who  buy 
seeds  and  plants.   Seed  book  free.   Write  to-day. 
F.B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  50,  RoseUUl,  N.T. 


£?0  (Hi  WFFk'F  V  Straight  salary  and  expenses 
•P^U.UV  YV  LLRLI  to  men  with  rigs  to  adver- 
tise and  introduce  Poultry  Compound.  Send  stamp. 
ROYAL  CO-OP.  MFG.  CO..  in  pi.  I„  Indianapolis,  Iud. 

FARMS  WANTFTl  for  Cash' or  other- 

JTiilVIUvJ  YYrllUCU  property  anvwliere 
by  the  AMERICAN  LAND  EXCHANGE,  Slueve,  Ohio. 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

■  xsect-poisons.— It  will  soon  be  time  a£ain 
for  using  poisons  to  kill  all  sorts  of  in- 
jurious insects.  The  first  application  I 
have  to  make  usually  is  on  my  fruit-trees, 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  bud-worm,  cigar- 
case  bearer,  etc.,  and  to  be  effective  the 
applications  must  be  made  very  early,  or  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  open,  and  repeated 
'soon  after.  Paris  green  has  for  many  years 
been  my  main  reliance  as  an  insect-poison. 
If  pure  and  properly  used  it  is  reliable 
enough  and  harmless  to  the  foliage.  I 
have  always  preferred  to  apply  it  in  liquid 
form,  and  if  used  in  this  way  the  addition  of 
lime  surely  prevents  injury  to  the  foliage, 
liable  to  occur  through  the  action  of  the  free 
acid  in  the  Paris  green.  For  two  or  three 
years,  however,  I  have  used  green  arsenoid 
in  place  of  Paris  green,  and  always  had  very 
satisfactory  results  from  it.  This  newer 
poison  is  lighter  than  Paris  green  and  stays 
in  suspension  in  water,  requiring  far  less 
"constant  stirring,"  and  besides  is  much 
cheaper.  So  long  as  I  can  get  such  results 
from  the  arsenoid  I  shall  use  it  in  preference 
to  Paris  green.  But  where  the  latter  (being 
more  available  in  most  out-of-the-way  places) 
has  to  be  used  there  is  need  for  caution  in 
order  to  get  the  pure  article.  Some  of  the 
samples  of  Paris  green  on  the  market  are 
reported  to  be  badly  adulterated,  and  if  this 
is  the  case  best  results  cannot  be  expected 
from  their  application-,  and  much  loss  of 
labor  may  be  caused  thereby.  Be  sure  you 
get  a  genuine  article.  You  may  make  your 
purchase  now  and  test  it,  or  have  some  ex- 
pert test  it.  In  New  York' State  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  I  believe,  offers  to 
test  any  sample  sent  to  it,  free  of  charge. 
But  each  buyer  and  user  of  Paris  green  may 
just  as  well  help  himself.  Pure  Paris  green 
dissolves  perfectly  in  strong  ammonia,  giv- 
ing a  beautiful  clear  blue  liquid.  Put  a  little 
Paris  green  in  a  vial  or  small  bottle,  pour  a 
little  strong  ammonia  over  it,  cork  it  up  and 
shake  up  well.  If  the  clear  blue  liquid  is  ob- 
tained without  mud-colored  sediment  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  Paris  green  is  all  right. 

What  to  Plant  Next.— One  of  the  things 
that  I  always  try  to  start  quite  early  in  the 
greenhouse  or  hotbed  is  the  egg-plant.  I 
notice  this  year  that  many  of  our  seedsmen 
offer  a  "new  tree  egg-plant,"  giving  an  illus- 
tration of  a  nice  upright-growing  bush,  well 
loaded  with  beautiful,  even-sized  and  per- 
fectly shaped  eggs.    The  trouble  is  that 
Nature  and  the  artist  work  on  different  plans 
and  after  different  ideals.   I  sowed  some 
seeds  of  this  "tree  egg-plant"  last  year,  but  it 
proved  to  be  of  rather  inferior  vitality  or  ger- 
minating power,  and  although  I  succeeded 
in  getting  two  or  three  plants,  they  got 
mixed  with  the  Improved  New  York  Purple 
and  did  not  show  any  marked  characteristics 
so  as  to  make  themselves  prominent  among 
the  others.   But  what  better  egg-plant  can 
there  be  desired  than  our  improved  New 
York  Purple?    Surely  the  fruit  is  large 
enough.  The  specimen  from  which  I  selected 
seed  last  fall  was  simply  immense,  weighing 
over  ten  pounds.   And  when  we  give  to  the 
plant  the  right  kind  of  soil  (warm  and  very 
rich)  and  good  cultivation  it  develops  into 
a  nice  little  bush  that  will  give  a  dozen  or 
two  of  fine  eggs  during  the  season.   And  if 
we  want  a  bush  for  ornament  it  also  fills  the 
bill  for  this  purpose,  as  it  has  a  decidedly 
tropical  appearance.  For  the  extreme  North 
probably  the  earlier,  smaller-fruited  sorts, 
such  as  Early  Long  Purple,  may  be  more 
desirable.   But  here— and  our  seasons  are 
short  enough,  too— I  can  have  a  full  supply 
of  eggs  for  several  months,  and  altogether  a 
profitable  crop  even  for  market.   It  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  getting  the  plants  started  reason- 
ably early,  and  of  pushing  them  right  along 
by  good  care  and  feeding  to  their  fruiting 
stage.   I  prefer  strictly  fresh  seed  or  that  is 
at  least  not  over  a  year  old.   It  soon  loses  its 
germinating  power,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
germinate  promptly  it  needs  a  warm  place. 
The  soil  in  the  flat,  box  or  pot  should  be 
quite  fibrous  and  very  rich.   In  a  warm  hot- 
bed seed  will  germinate  in  ten  days'  time,  and 
the  plants  make  good  progress,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  first  transplanting  in  three  or 
four  weeks.   My  plan  is  to  sow  broadcast 
in  flats,  and  set  the  flats  for  a  week  or  more 
upon  a  bed  of  heating  horse-manure  (mostly 
clear  droppings)  or  upon  the  hot-water  pipes 
under  the  benches.  The  bed  of  horse-manure, 
prepared  as  for  a  mushroom-bed,  but  with 
the  manure  not  packed  quite  so  solidly,  is  the 
better  device,  as  it  keeps  the  soil  in  the  flat 
moist  much  longer  than  in  flats  placed  up- 
on the  heating  pipes.    When  the  young 
plants  begin  to  appear  above-ground  the 


flats  are  placed  upon  the  bench  in  the  light, 
and  the  plants  kept  in  good  growth  right 
along.  When  two  true  leaves  have  appeased 
I  transplant  promptly,  setting  each  plant 
separately  into  a  small  flower-pot  or  one  of 
the  wooden  plant-boxes  (four  to  four  and  one 
half  cube)  offered  at  about  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  one  thousand  in  the 
flat  by  fruit-basket  firms.  I  prefer  the  plant- 
boxes  for  small  or  modest  operations,  al- 
though for  growing  egg-plants  on  a  large 
commercial  scale  small  flower-pots  take  less 
room,  cost  but  little  more  than  the  plant- 
boxes  and  will  last  for  years,  while  the  wood- 
en plant-boxes  are  one-season  affairs  only. 

Eably  Tomatoes.— Early  tomato-plants 
are  started  much  in  the  same  way  as 
egg-plants,  although  the  seed  does  not  re- 
quire the  same  high  temperature  within  ten 
degrees  to  germinate.  In  a  warm  hotbed 
the  seed  will  come  up  in  a  week's  time,  and 
I  have  no  trouble  in  making  seed  grow 
promptly  when  sown  in  rows  in  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  bench  when  the  soil-temperature 
is  about  sixty  degrees  or  above.  I  find  that 
for  early  sowing  in  a  greenhouse  that  is  kept 
rather  cool,,  as  for  lettuce-growing,  I  can 
get  a  few  extra  degrees  of  soil-temperature 
by  putting  even  a  shallow  layer  of  fresh 
horse-droppings  into  the  bottom  of  the  bench 
and  the  good  surface-soil  on  the  top  of  this. 
In  fact,  I  prepare  most  of  the  benches  in  the 
greenhouse  in  this  way.  The  layer  of  horse- 
droppings  may  not  be  over  four  inches  deep, 
and  the  surface-layer  of  fibrous  loam  two 
inches,  making  the  entire  depth  of  the  bed 
six  inches.  The  several  degrees  of  additional 
heat  I  thus  procure  at  a  time  when  I  can  just 
manage  to  keep  the  greenhouse  fairly  com- 
fortable, with  an  outside  temperature  of  near 
the  zero-point  and  the  west  wind  raging  and 
howling,  will  help  greatly  to  insure  safety  and 
continued  thrifty  growth  of  my  plants.  The 
chief  factor  in  giving  early  tomatoes  is  the 
age  of  plants.  We  must  start  the  plants  early 
or  we  will  fail.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
up  by  means  of  pushing  the  plants  along 
rapidly,  by  high  feeding  or  giving  extra  heat 
for  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  through  late 
seed-sowing.  If  we  start  the  plants  early 
we  may  grow  them  along  rather  slowly  and 
stocky,  and  this  is  better  than  to  stimulate 
them  into  a  succulent  and  tender  growth. 
All  we  want  is  the  age  of  plant.  When  the 
time  of  fruiting  approaches  we  can  soon  get 
the  plant  to  spread  out,  make  branches, 
bloom  and  set  fruit.  T.  Gebinee. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

•     CONDUCTED  BY  8AMTJEL  B.  GKEEN 

Inquiries  Answered 

Insect  Eggs  on  Twigs.— S.  W.,  Quincy, 
Ohio.  The  twig  which  you  inclosed  is  not  infested 
with  red  mite,  but  what  you  take  for  mites  are 
eggs  of  some  borer,  although  not  of  the  true  beech- 
borer.  I  am  not  able  to  identify  these  eggs  to  my 
satisfaction,  but  do  not  think  you  have  anything 
to  fear  from  them. 

Comet  Cnrraat.- C.  H.  W.,  Conneautville, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Comet  currant  is  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  it.  I  have  an  idea, 
though,  that  it  is  very  likely  that  it  has  been 
praised  too  high,  and  would  suggest  that  if  you 
decide  to  try  it  that  you  go  into  it  in  a  small  way 
at  first. 

Cranberry  Settings.— Gr.  P.  J.,  Butte  Mead- 
ows, Cal.  You  can  obtain  cranberry  settings 
from  any  of  the  Eastern  raisers  of  cranberries.  As 
to  methods  of  growing  cranberries  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  of 
New  York  City,  for  a  little  treatise  which  they 
publish  on  this  subject.  Among  nurseries  who 
can  supply  you  cranberries  are  the  following: 
Lovett  &  Co.,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey;  Clark 
Turtle,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin ;  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Mulching  Young;  Frnit-trees. — M.  L., 
Pleasantville,  Iowa.  Young  peach  and  plum  trees 
are  improved  on  most  soils  by  mulching,  but  saw- 
dust is  rather  bad  stuff  to  work  into  the  soil,  espec- 
ially pine  or  spruce  sawdust,  as  it  seems  to  sour 
the  land.  Hard-wood  sawdust,  however,  is  not 
especially  injurious,  and  might  be  used  for  mulch- 
ing peach-trees  with  good  results,  but  I  should  not 
want  to  use  it  in  large  quantities.  If  the  sawdust 
was  decayed  it  could  be  used  to  good  advantage, 
but  I  should  not  want  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  until 
it  was  very  rotten. 

Northern  Fox  and  Frost  drapes. — D.  K., 
Farmer,  S.  D.  The  Northern  Fox  grape  is  the  par- 
ent of  the  common  purple  and  white  grapes  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  at  the  North.  Of  these 
the  Concord  is  a  good  representative  variety.  This 
grape  is  scarcely  found  as  far  west  as  Minnesota, 
and  I  think  not  at  all  in  Dakota.  It  is,  however, 
very  common  in  the  states  east  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  fruit  is  fully  as  large  in  the  wild  state  as  when 
cultivated,  and  is  generally  of  a  purple  color.  The 
River  Bank  grape  is  the  common  river  grape  of 
your  section,  and  is  common  in  Minnesota  and 
parts  of  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  It  is  small, 
hardy,  sour,  and  is  known  oftentimes  by  the  name 


of  Frost  grape.  I  do  uot  think  of  any  one  who 
offers  this  for  sale,  and  there  are  very  few  varieties 
of  it  that  are  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  none  that 
are  propagated  in  any  quantity.  There  have  been 
some  hybrids  made  between  this  and  the  Fox 
grape,  among  which  are  the  Janesville  and  Beta. 
These  latter  are  a  great  improvement  over  the 
common  wild  Frost  grape,  but  are  not  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  Concord.  They  are,  however,  much 
hardier  and  better  adapted  for  planting  in  severe 
locations. 

An  thracnose.— E.  C.  L.,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. 
The  pieces  of  the  canes  of  Louden  raspberry  which 
you  inclose,  and  which  have  dead  spots  on  them 
surrounded  by  purplish  rings,  are  affected  with 
what  is  known  as  anthracnose.  This  is  a  very 
common  disease  of  raspberry,  and  is  sometimes  so 
severe  as  to  occasion  serious  loss.  It  more  often 
injures  blackcaps  than  red  raspberries.  Its  dam- 
age is  not  apparent  the  first  year  of  the  growth  of 
the  cane,  but  it  spreads  rapidly  the  following  sea- 
son, especially  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing. We  have  more  or  less  of  it  every  year,  and 
this  year  less  than  for  some  time.  Fronrour  ex- 
perience here  I  doubt  very  much  if  your  Louden 
canes  are  sufficiently  injured  to  cause  any  serious 
loss,  as  this  variety  has  seemed  to  be  quite  resis- 
tant to  it.  The  best  treatment  is  to  spray  the 
canes  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  appear, 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  of  double  strength— 
that  is,  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  five 
pounds  of  lime  and  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 
This  covers  the  old  canes  and  prevents  them  from 
sending  off  their  spores,  and  thus  prevents  the  af- 
fection of  the  new  growth.  The  disease  is  con- 
fined to  the  canes,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  about 
setting  out  a  new  plat  with  these  plants,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  you  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
cane  and  set  nothing  but  the  roots. 

Liquid  Grafting  -  wax  —  Wild  -  plnm 
Stock  —  Blight  —  Grafting  the  Plnm  — 
Wheel-hoe.— C.  K.,  Minnesota.  Liquid  graft- 
ing-wax for  which  you  give  the  receipt  I  do  not 
know  about.  I  should  think  that  it  ought  to  have 
some  beeswax  in  it  to  make  it  work  well.  I  am 
cautious  about  dressing  our  grafts  with  any  new 
kind  of  wax.  For  instance,  last  spring  we  thought 
we  had  really  got  hold  of  a  desirable  thing  in  the 
substitution  of  paraffin-wax  for  beeswax,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  large  nursery  concern  we 
used  it.  But  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory 
as  when  we  used  our  old  reliable  beeswax.  We 
have  sometimes  used  alcoholic  wax,  but  I  think 
never  for  top-grafting.  I  have  friends,  however, 

who  like  it  very  much.  Wild-plum  stocks 

(P.  Americana)  are  popular  for  grafting  in  Minne- 
sota, Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  them.  A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
sold  five  thousand  for  fifty  dollars,  and  another 

five  thousand  for  forty  dollars.  1  am  inclined 

to  think  that  where  the  Yellow  Transparent  does 
not  blight  badly  that  it  is  a  most  profitable  and 
very  early  apple  for  Minnesota ;  but  it  has  not  gen- 
erally been  profitable  in  this  state  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  blight.  The  Breskovka  is  less  sus- 
ceptible to  blight  than  the  Yellow  Transparent, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  of  as  good  quality  nor  does  it 
take  on  such  an  attractive  yellow  color.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  we  have  any  early  apple  that  for  real 
use  is  ahead  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  for  Min- 
nesota. Plum-trees  may  be  top-worked  by 

grafting  in  the  spring  very  successfully,  and  it  is 
a  very  general  practice  in  your  section.  I  prefer 
it  to  budding.  For  this  purpose  use  either  the 
whip  or  the  cleft  graft,  but  one  must  take  especial 
pains  to  do  the  grafting  very  early.  For  the  scions 
use  those  that  are  cut  in  the  spring.  It  is  found 
that  scions  cut  in  the  autumn  are  liable  to  have 
been  injured  and  lost  some  of  their  buds,  so  that 
they  start  poorly,  although  they  may  be  fresh  and 

green  in  appearance.  The  wheel-hoe  is  a  very 

desirable  tool  for  some  lines  of  nursery  work ;  for 
instance,  the  cultivation  of  small  seedlings  before 
they  are  well  rooted  in  the  ground.  After  they 
are  well  established  I  generally  prefer  to  use  the 
horse-cultivator. 

Grape,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Cut- 
tings.—S.  B.  M.,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Grapes 
are  rather  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings  un- 
less one  has  had  some  little  experience,  and  I  gen- 
erally recommend  beginners  to  grow  them  by 
layering,  which  is  very  simple.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully the  new  growth  should  be  bent  to  the 
ground  and  covered  for  about  one  foot  of  its 
growth  in  the  middle  of  the  cane  with  four  to  six 
inches  of  soil.  Treated  in  this  way  such  branches 
will  generally  have  a  good  root  system  by  the  time 
the  leaves  fall,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  cut 
into  two  parts  and  treated  as  small,  separate 
plants.  Currants  are  best  grown  from  cuttings 
made  early  in  September  or  any  time  after  the 
leaves  fall.  They  may  also  be  made  up  later  in 
the  autumn  or  even  in  the  spring  with  very  good 
results.  They  should  be  made  about  eight  inches 
long  and  preferably  of  the  new  growth.  They 
should  be  planted  out  seven  inches  deep  in  good, 
rich,  heavy  soil,  setting  the  cuttings  about  four 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  firm  the  soil  carefully  around 
the  cuttings  so  that  they  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
placed. On  the  approach  of  winter  cover  the  cut- 
tings with  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  about 
two  inches  deep  to  prevent  their  being  thrown  out 
of  the  ground  by  frost.  With  this  treatment  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cuttings  are  rooted  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  they  will  make  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous growth  in  the  spring.  Gooseberries  do  not 
grow  easily  from  cuttings  in  the  Northern  states, 
where  they  are  best  grown  by  layering.  This  con- 
sists of  bending  the  branches  to  the  ground  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  of  July  and  burying 
apiece  of  the  new  growth  for  about  six  inches. 
Many  small  shoots  that  grow  upon  the  branches 
will  then  produce  roots,  and  they  may  be  cut  apart 
in  autumn,  when,  if  they  are  rooted  ever  so  little, 
they  will  grow  the  next  spring  if  planted  out  and 
treated  about  as  for  cuttings  set  in  the  spring. 


Japanese  Climbing 
Wonder 

This  discovery  in  tomatoes  U  a  per- 
fect wonder,  and  the  most  niHguiti- 
cent  in  Ameriua.  It  is  new  to 
American  people,  and  every  one 
who  grows  tomatoes  should  hfive  It, 
At  enormous  expense  1  secured  a 
quantity  to  offer  this  spring.  It  is 
very  early  ripening  in  Cahadh, 
large  perfect  fruits,  heiiutitul  red 
color,  very  solid,  and  few  seeds.  ?f 
you  once  get  seed  yon  would  nut 
take  $5.00  for  it,  because  it  must  he 
grown  to  be  appreciated.  You  chii- 
not  obtain  this  seed  elsewhere. 

Sure  Crop  Cabbage 

is  the  earliest  in  the  world.  Sure 
of  a  crop,  and  sure  to  head  every 
time.  Excellent  quality,  good 
keeper,  and  first  introduced  this 
spring.  You  will  have  first  cabbage 
in  your  neighborhood  i  f  yon  plant  it. 

Picnic  Lettuce 

Best  spring,  summer,  fall  and  win- 
ter Lettuce  ever  offered.  Fancy, 
but  grows  quick,  and  so  tender. 

50  Brilliant  Flowers 

is  another  of  my  1902  specialties.and 
will  produce  a  magnificent  display 
of  flowers.  Their  beauty  is  beyond 
description;  cost  hundreds  of  do!* 
lars  to  collect  the  colors. 

My  Sourenir  Catalogue  SJ&jJ  VoS§*t^l: 

productions,  premium  ofters.  and  new  plans  worth  dollars  to 
anyone.  600,000  copies  going  out.   It  is  free. 

(rj*  I  will  mail  a  trial  packet  each  of  Wonder  Tomato, 
Sore  Crop  Cabbage,  Picnic  Lettuce,  60  Brilliant  Flowers 
and  Catalogue  for  only  25e  and  addresses  of  three  friends 
who  buy  seeds  or  plants.  Sendto-dav. 

F.B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  56  Rose  HUl.N.T. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


PRlZEr- 
COLLECTION  OF* 

iBrff-PSEEDS^ 

'  contains  Radish,  17  55 
sorts;  Lettuce,  12  SORTS 
sorts;  Tomatoes,  11  IN  ALL, 
Irare:  Turnips,  7 
beauties;  Onions,  8  flneoneB. 
Will  be  sent  you,  with  my  new 
seed  growers'  Guide  Book  FREE 
if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send 
10  cents  to  help  cover  postage 
and  packing.  Send  today. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 
Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 
Dept.  L-  53. 


Men  Wanted 

$20  A  DAY 

is  what  one  new  man  has  just  made.  Another  has 
sold  and  delivered  660  machines  and  has  nearly  100 
more  sold  for  later  delivery.  This  new  style  Spray- 
er has  "Kant-Kiog"  nozzle  and  sells  like  hot  cakes. 
We  want  some  one  to  sell  them  In  your  locality  at 
once.  Sprays  trees,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc. 
Washes  wagons,  windows  and  has  many  other  uses. 
Write  for  circulars  telling  how  to  get 

ONE  SPRAYER  FREE. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 
1 1  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  W.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  In  Arne* 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Sprue* 

and  Douglas  Sprue* 

ol  Colorado. 

Alio  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds.  Etc 
B.  DOUGLAS'  SONS 
Waulsegon,  ILL  ' 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  sorts,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind- 
breaks, ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, |1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  C&talogui 
and  Bargain  Sheet.    Loeal  Agents  wanted. 

D.HillJp'S.Dundee.lll. 


"A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm" 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of  spraying,  with 
tables  of  cost  and  formulae.  The  result  of  actual  use  at 
the  leading  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  tells  of 
the  SPK  AJ10TOK,  the  "  Gold  Jledal  "  machine  at  the 
Psn-Ainerican.  84 copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  itfree.  Askforit 
SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.V..  or  London,  Can. 


TREE  CLUBS.  VgVZS 
nursery  stock  from  us.  We  grow  all  kinds 
and  varieties.  Best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  160  acres.  Been 
atitSSyears.  Club  with  your  neighbors.  Catalogue  free, 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1863.  Dansvllle.  New  York. 

GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Frnltn, Trees,  Ac.  BestRoot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  ISW1S  HOESIU,  l>«h>ak,H.I. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
Rlrl.JACOBSr  tfAMMOINTON'  N.J. 


mm  ST-"- 

Value  and  Constituents  of  Eggs 

!T  m  ay  not  be  out  of  place  to  again  mention 
that  'for  the  production  of  eggs  the  food 
should  contain  an  ample  supply  of  those 
ingredients  that  make  up  the  eggs.  An 
average  egg  weighs  about  one  thousand 
grains,  divided  as  follows:  Shell,  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  grains;  white,  six  hundred 
and  four  grains;  yolk,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  grains.  The  shell  is  composed 
of  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  one  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  the  yolk  of  fifty-four 
per  cent  of  water,  twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  oil,  three  per  cent  of  mucus,  one  third 
per  cent  of  salts  and  twelve  per  cent 
of  albumen.  Therefore,  a  food  containing 
albuminoids  and  fat  should  be  employed. 
The  natural  food  of  the  fowl  consists  of  in- 
sects, seeds,  vegetable  matter,  etc.  There 
should  be  a  variety  of  grains,  animal  matter 
in  the  form  of  scraps  of  meat  or  pressed 
scraps,  chopped  cabbages,  apples,  etc. ;  or, 
as  has  been  practised,  finely  cut  and  steamed 
clover  hay.  Compared  with  pork  a  hen 
may  be  estimated  to  consume  one  bushel  of 
corn  yearly,  and  to  lay  twelve  dozens  (or  eigh- 
teen pounds)  of  eggs.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  three  and  one  ninth  pounds  of 
corn  will  produce,  when  fed  to  one  hen, 
one  pound  of  eggs.  A  pound  of  pork  re- 
quires about  five  and  one  third  pounds  of 
corn  for  its  production.  When  eggs  are 
twenty-four  cents  a  dozen  and  pork  ten 
cents  a  pound  we  have-  the  bushel  of  corn 
fed,  producing  two  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents'  worth  of  eggs  and  but  one  dollar 
and  five  cents'  worth  of  pork.  Some  eggs 
will  weigh  two  pounds  or  more  a  dozen. 
The  figures  given  are  simply  estimates. 

0 

Barn-yard  Arrangements 

The  fowls  that  remain  in  the  barn-yard 
should  be  given  attention,  and  not  be  forced 
to  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  house 
and  yard  allotted  to  the  laying  hens  should 
be  dry,  but  airy.and  sufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  the  fowls  with  comfort.  Good  roosts 
should  be  provided.  In  the  formation  of 
nests,  they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
easily  removed  and  taken  outside,  to  facil- 
itate the  operation  of  cleaning.  Before 
placing  a  sitting  hen  on  a  nest  have  the  nest 
taken  out,  well  cleaned  and  whitewashed 
inside,  which  operation  should  be  repeated 
as  each  hen  hatches  out  her  brood,  and  the 
nests  should  often  be  renewed  with  clean 
hay  or  staw.  Birds  that  have  access  to  the 
stock-yards,  barn  and  stables,  where  they 
satisfy  their  appetites  as  often  as  they  please, 
will  need  no  other  food  in  summer.  By  pen- 
ning them  up  one  will  really  know  what 
they  may  consume,  as  well  as  its  cost.  By 
confining  the  fowls  the  ground  would  not  be 
lost  to  culture  at  all,  as  fruit-trees,  especially 
plums,  could  be  planted  therein,  the  product 
of  which  would  more  than  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  ground.  Placed  in  such  a  situation 
the  trees  would  hold  and  ripen  their  fruit, 
because  from  the  natural  insectiverous  pro- 
pensities of  poultry  but  few  of  these  insects 
which  prey  upon  some  fruit-trees  would  es- 
cape them.  If  fowls  have  the  run  of  fields 
and  barn-yards  they  should  have  their 
quarters  separate  from  the  other  buildings. 
0 

Economical  Feeding 

Feeding  the  fowls  in  winter  can  be  done 
more  economically  with  a  variety  of  food 
than  by  using  only  grain.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  hen  will  eat  the  same  food  that  a  cow  will. 
If  clover  hay  is  cut  very  fine  and  scalded  the 
hens  will  relish  it.  They  will  also  eat  en- 
silage, and  when  finely  cut  beets,  carrots  or 
turnips  are  given  them  they  readily  accept 
such  foods.  Bran,  gluten-meal,  linseed- 
meal,  etc.,  may  also  be  allowed,  as  well  as 
ground  bone  and  meat.  Fed  on  a  variety, 
the  fowls  will  keep  in  a  good  condition  and 
lay  during  the  cold  weather. 
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Care  of  Early  Pullets 

All  poultry-keepers  should  endeavor  to 
raise  early  pullets  to  produce  in  the  follow- 
ing fall  or  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce.  If 
pullets  are  to  be  hatched,  the  eggs  to  produce 
them  should  be  incubated  as  goon  as  possi- 
ble. All  chickens  intended  for  early  laying 
should  be  fed  extra  well  and  pushed  along  as 
quickly  as  possible,  using  sound,  plain  foods, 
as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The  houses 
should  be  attended  to,  for  pullets  allowed  to 
eare  for  themselves  will  not  make  early 


layers.  The  chief  points  are  to  keep  them 
warm  at  nights,  to  have  them  take  a  fair 
amount  of  exercise  during  the  day,  to  give 
them  the  proper  kind  of  food,  and  they  should 
be  from  good  laying  hens.  Some  breeders 
attend  well  to  the  birds  in  the  chicken  stage, 
but  when  the  pullets  are  near  maturity  they 
get  careless,  supposing  that  their  duties  are 
over  and  that  they  only  have  to  wait  and 
collect  the  eggs.  This  is  •  good  food  and 
labor  lost.  To  have  good  pullets  that  will 
grow  into  good  hens  and  make  prolific  layers 
the  best  care  must  be  given  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched  until  their  combs  turn  red. 
The  poor  ones  should  be  sold.  Retain  only 
the  finest  and  largest.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  a  hundred  to  get  fifty  good  ones. 
Keep  the  best.  They  will  give  more  profit 
than  twice  the  number  of  inferior  ones. 
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The  Laying  Hens 

Many  persons  who  have  had  the  care  of  a 
large  flock  become  disgusted  because  only 
a  few  eggs  are  secured,  and  condemn  all, 
when  in  reality  there  are  some  excellent 
producers  in  the  lot,  the  loss  being  due  to 
those  that  are  either  too  young,  too  old,  sick 
or  overfat.  The  best  plan  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  to  pick  out  the  laying  hens 
and  give  them  a  separate  apartment,  so  as  to 
feed  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  re- 
mainder can  be  fed  at  a  less  expense,  and  as 
the  pullets  and  inferior  hens  may  not  begin 
to  lay  until  spring  there  is  no  necessity  for 
feeding  them  heavily.  The  laying  hens 
should  be  kept  dry  and  comfortable  and  fed 
with  a  view  of  supplying  them  with  the 
elements  that  tend  to  enable  them  to  produce 
eggs.  The  others  should  simply  be  kept  in 
good  growing  condition. 
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Dust  for  Lice 

An  excellent  means  of  removing  lice  from 
fowls  is  to  make  them  do  it  themselves,  by 
having  a  lot  of  dry  earth  where  they  can 
dust  their  bodies  whenever  they  like,  hav- 
ing first  sprinkled  the  earth  with  diluted 
carbolic  acid.  This  acid  proves  too  much 
for  the  lice,  and  they  leave  the  premises  at 
once,  or  die.  ^ 

Correspondence 

A  Roup  Remedy—  I  will  relate  my  experience 
with  roup.  Five  years  ago  I  had  among  rny  hens 
what  is  called  roup,  and  lost  several  of  them.  I 
concluded  one  day  to  pen  up  a  rooster  and  make 
an  experiment.  I  gave  him  one  teaspoonful  of 
linseed-oil  and  bathed  his  throat  outside.  He  got 
well.  Last  spring  my  turkey-hen  commenced 
laying.  She  laid  nine  eggs  and  then  took  the 
roup.  Her  head  and  throat  swelled,  and  I  thought 
she  would  die.  I  gave  her  the  linseed-oil  treat- 
ment three  times,  and  she  got  well  and  laid 
another  laying,  rearing  a  nice  hrood  of  turkeys. 
I  have  used  the  remedy  on  ducks  with  good  suc- 
cess. Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  remedy. 

Moundville,  Mo.  M.  F. 

0 

Inquiries  Answered 

Keeping'  Fowls  Com  lined  .—A.  R.  K.,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  writes:  "Will  it  be  proper  to 
keep  fowls  confined  in  a  large  pen  in  summer?" 

Reply  :— Good  results  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
fining fowls  in  summer,  but  care  must  be  given. 
They  should  not  be  overfed,  should  have  litter  in 
which  to  work  and  scratch,  and  but  little  grain 
allowed,  the  food  being  varied. 

Limited  Capital.— I.  M.,  Chicago,'  111., 
writes:  "What  will  one  hundred  dollars  do  in 
starting  with  poultry  in  the  country?  In  what 
kind  of  soil  can  angleworms  be  easily  found?" 

Reply:— Much  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the 
buildings.  It  should  make  a  good  start  for  fifty 
hens,  the  flock  to  be  increased  yearly.  Angle- 
worms are  usually  found  in  rich,  moist  locations. 

Sneezing- — J.  C.  H.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"I  have  some  Hamburgs  that  sneeze.  It  started 
a  year  ago,  but  it  is  not  serious  and  it  is  not  roup. 
It  is  contagious,  but  there  is  no  swelling  of  the 
eyes  or  head.  I  feed  scraps,  corn,  wheat,  etc." 

Reply  :— It  is  probably  a  mild  form  of  catarrh. 
Do  not  feed  heavily  on  grain,  and  keep  the  birds 
dry  and  warm.  Try  two  drops  of  camphorated 
oil  in  each  nostril  once  a  day,  also  giving  a  few 
drops  down  the  throat. 

Eradicating  l,ice.— J.  C,  Rice  Lake,  Wis., 
writes:  "How  can  I  drive  lice  from  chickens? 
I  have  greased  them,  saturated  the  roosts  with 
kerosene  and  tried  other  remedies,  yet  the  red 
mites  cling  to  the  fowls." 

Reply:— Use  kerosene  emulsion,  adding  a  gill 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  a  gallon  of  the  emulsion, 
or  use  the  acid  and  pure  kerosene.  Spray  into 
every  crack  and  crevice  three  times  a  week,  first 
removing  the  interior  fixtures.  The  mites  or  lice 
on  the  birds  can  be  most  easily  destroyed  by  the 
advertised  lice-killers.  It  requires  frequent  ap- 
plications and  care  in  the  work  to  eradicate  the 
pests  from  the  houses. 


Great  Gift. 

I  That's  what  we  consider  our 
ability  to  make  such  a 
machine  as  the 

Prairie  State 

Incubator. 

The  people  who  have  used 
I  it  think  the  same.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  thinks  the  same.  The  Judges  at  342 
|  shows  have  thought  the  same.  Everybody  thinks 
I  so.  Our  new  catalogue  No.  82-  with  fifty  tinted 
I  plates,  four  original  paintings  and  700  half  tone 
I  illustrations,  sent  absolutely  free.  Write  before 
I  they  are  all  gone. 

I  Prairie  State  Incb.  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa 

Largest  Incubator  and  Brooder  Factory  in  the  World, 


m  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

is  needed  to  run  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator.   They  are  so  simple 
that  they  run  themselves.  Made 
of  California  redwood,  beautiful- 
ly finished;  twelve  ounce  copper 
tank,  and  hydro-safety  lamp.  Ful- 
ly guaranteed.  Our  catalogue  contains 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  the  Sure 
Hatch  Incubator  at  work,  and  valu- 
r  .able  information.  Sent  free. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  0. 


IT  BEATS  ALL. 

The  Natural  Hen  Incubator  beats  the 
old  way  of  setting  hens  ten  times  over. 
100  egg  hatcher  costs  only  $£.  94.000  sold 
principally  by  agents.  We  want  5,000  active 
men  and  women  agents  for  the  new  season.  Special 
terms  with  you— a  large  margin  of  profit.  10c  egg 
formula  and  catalogue  sent  free,  if  you  write  to- 
j  day.    Territory  may  oe  gone  tomorrow. 

!  NATURAL  HEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  62,   COLUMBUS,  MEB. 


A  LITTLE  BEAUTY 

is  what  they  call  the  55  egg. 

AR  ILL  A 

INCUBATOR. 

|Tfty&.  "Pretty  is  as  pretty  does"  applies  hero, 
fft^^-'^j  II  f  JjRnk100*     k  D0*  a  tov — mai^e  jnst  our 
fc^B—  ~— -.^J  g   *te=pi03> large  machines.  Guaranteedtopleaee yoo* 
H  a  "Satisfaction  or  no  sale"  our  motto.  Ma- 

e^5"        a^5*  rilla  Brooders  the  best  made.  Heated  like 

a  house.   Crowding  impossible.   Complete  catalogue  for  it  cents. 

MARILLfl  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  BOX  6L  ROSE  HILL,  H.  I. 


You  Can  Succeed 

In  the  poultry  business  just  as  we  have  if 
yoo  follow  the  same  planB.  We  tell  all 
about  what  we  have  done  and  how  we  did 
it,  in  our  new  vear  book, 

"Poultry  for  Profit." 

Ives  cuts  of  every  variety  of  fowl,  together 
1  prices  for  singles,  pairs,  trios  and  pens, 
and  eggs  for  hatching,  in  season.   Cuts  and 
plans  for  poultry  houses.  Itcosttoomnchmoney 
1  time  to  be  given  away,  but  is  sent  for  10  cents* 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO..Box  162,  Freeport.HL 


A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 
m  DAYS  TRIAL 


OOtfT' 
CONVINCE 

Eirr»r«-/:nir«i.™,i-Jw"X 

,Our  60  egg  compartment  hatchers 
,  have  advantages  over  all  other  incu- 
bators.  Bantamsat$5,89.50and815for 
Self-    El  Bp^a&O,  100  and  200  egg  sizes.  Hatch  every  good 
Regulating  W  ege.    Send  2  cents  for  No. 31  catalogue. 

BUCKEYE  lJNCtBATOUCOM  Springfield,  Ohio. 


■EmS  ITSELF! 

I  As  simple  in  operation  as  a  genuine  summer 
I  shower.  You  strike  alight  and  the  Petaluma 
Incubator  does  the  rest.  No  more  worry 
over  hatching.  No  more  loss  of  eggs.  The  Peta- 
luma regulates  perfectly  and  hatches  every  fer- 
tile egg.  4  sizes.  Catalog  free.  AddreBfl  nearest  office 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. , 
Box  74,   Petaloma,  California,  or  Box  74,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GOOD  RESULTS. 

To  be  absolutely  sure  about  it  use  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 
£_  If  the  eggs  are  right,  you  can 't  make  a 
~  mistake.  Just  follow  instructions — the 
Reliable  will  do  the  rest;  OUR  20TH 
CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK,  mailed  for  10c,  tells  all  about  it  and 
other  things  you  should  know.  We  have  115  yards  of  thoroughbred 
poultry.  RELIABLE  INCB.  &BBDR,  CO«,BoxB-41,  QuIncy,III» 


"ALL  RIGHT" 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

®m  <&0  Days  Trial* 

These  machines  are  the  best  on  the 
market.  We  know  this,  or  we  would 
not  dare  send  them  on  trial. (Western  orders 
shipped  from  Des  Moines,  la.)Catalog  free. 
Clay  Phelps  Incubator  Co. Station  23, Cincinnati, 0. 


Better  Hatches  With  Hens^™;^ 

poulterer.  Egg-breaking  or  quarrel  among  hens  impossible.  Gives 
liotter  results  than  incubators.  No  sleepless  nights.  Simplifies 
work  with  Bitters;  saves  your  temper.  Can  set  many  hens  at* same 
time.  Plain  directions  20c.  Using  my  method  you  make  many  times 
this  much  on  one  sitting  alone.  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Helena,  Mont. 


NW1 


'  CftfiO  BM  ^en  tbey  are  worth 

CUUO  III  f?in  I  Cll  double  money  may 
be  had  sore  by  feeding  the  hens  shredded  roots  and  vege- 
tables. This  Banner  Junior  Rootand  Vegetable  Cutter 
Bhreds  them  all.  Makes  feed  so  fine  the  chicks,  broilers 
and  ducklings  can  eat  it.   Special  Booklet  mailed  free. 

»0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 


$6,000 

Has  no  rival.  Low 


POULTRY  PRPPI 
.  CATALOGUE  rlfCCi 

1.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc  Send  10c  for  postage  and  maillrfg0 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  11.  Delavao.  Wis, 


\TAR  INCUBATORS  T££ 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 
Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  S.3.,  or  38  Vesey  St.,  H.Y. 


DEATH  tO  LICE  Dn  j16'"8  *  eh'c.!!en?-..6',~p-  Book  Free. 


.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.l. 


removes  from  the  soil  large  quantities 
of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  applied,  must  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the  land  will  lose 
its  producing  power. 

Read  carefully  our  books  on  crops— sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 


! 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Got.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  offloef  or  book  No.  Tl 

OTPHER8  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Botmlo,  N.  Y,,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  FENOi  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra- 
pidity and  Economy,  The  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  60  to  70  rod  a  day,  of 
Horse-high,  Boll-strong',  Pig  nnd  Chicken-tight 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  OF  WIRE.  Machine  on  Trial.  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip- 
tion at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
KITSSLSIAN  BROTHERS,  D  24      Moocle,  Ind. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $I2-80 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATORS  oh  trial 


Catalog  of  The  Perfected  Von  Culin  free. 

Practically  perfect.  Satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Suc- 
cessful result  of  25  years'  experience.   Price  17  up. 

Address  THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 

Sta.  H,   ,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


sto;1  poultry 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.  ieo  pages,  over 

,100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raise  chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses, 
All  about  Inoubators,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
bred Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c 
C.  C.  SE40EMAXER.  Box  271,  Freeporl,  111. 


VTctor"! 
incubators  I 

The  Bimplest,  most  durable,  cheap-  C 
eat  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  L 
if  not  a9  represented.  Circular  C 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  m 
freight.  GEO.  ERTELCO.  Qnlncy.  III.  i 
 WW  WW  WW* 


Pay  tile  buyer  because  they  are  gtronjr, 
Ivlgorous,  healthy  and  will  breed  heal- 

stock  weshlpis  FARM  RAISED  PouKry 
Guide  explains  all,  and  tells  how  to  make  big 
money  with  poultry.  Worth  $25.  Sent  for  only  J  5c. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER  JR.,  Box  141, Freeport.HL 


AND 

BEST   HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch- 
es stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggs 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-paga 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
C  C.  SKOEilUKKK,  Box  433,  Freeport,  Ills. 

$  STRONGEST 
1  MADE.  Bull- 

strong.  Chicken, 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Folly  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18         Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

TWICE  AS  MANY  EGGS. 

Twice  tbeprotitif  your  hens  have  raw  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  BONE  CHTTBBI802  Model 

cuts  twice  as  fast  &b  other  types,  or  don't  keepit, 
ED  EX  TRIAL — 110  money  required.  Catalog  Free, 
f  REX  F.  W*  MANN  CO.  Box 82  mil  ford,  Mass. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1902,  printed  in  colors. 
Illustrates  and  describes  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eggs  and  stock  Many  bints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.       B.  H.  GKEIBER,  Florin,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  illus'd,  20  pages, 
•  HHbiiii  25cts.  per  year.  4  months 
trial  10  eta.  Sample -Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  eta.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
ssybooks  free. Poultry  Advocate,Syta.cuse,N.Y 


A  WEEK  Straight  salary  and  ex- 
penses  to  men  with  rig  to  introduce 
oar  Poultry  Mixture  in  country;  year's  con- 
tract; weekly  pay.  Address,  with  stamp, 
Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  moo  Springfield,  111, 


Paid  for  after 
Jtrial.  Low  prices, 
J  simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 
I  NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IT  TAKES  FIVE  CATALOGUES 

[  printed  In  five  different  lanjriiaees  t0  tell  the  people  of  the  many  points  of 

superiority  SUCCESSFUL  Incubators  &  Brooders. 

One  200  egg  machine  will  hatch  more  chicks  than  20  steady  old  hens  each  time  it 
I  is  filled  with  eggs.  They  will  be  stronger,  more  healthy  chicks,  too.  These  ma- 
I  chines  will  do  for  you  just  what  they  have  done  forthousands  of  others.  Write 

for  158  page  Catalog  enclosing  6c  to  pay  postage.  We  ship  machines  and  handle 
I  correspondence  for  the  East  from  our  new  house  in  Butfalo.  Write  nearest  office. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Bon    61.    Des  Moines,  Iowa,   or  Box    61,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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,60  Es  the  Price  of  TMs  Buggy. 

If  yon  do  not  find  it  equal  to  buggies  that  retail  tor  $65 


Beet  Oak  Tannod 

Leather. 


land  the  beat  buggy  you  ever  saw  for  the  money  and  not  jnrt  aa  de- 
scribed and  satisfactory  in  every  way,  .eturn  it  to  us;  wa  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  WE  Bit  NOT  ASK  FOB  ANT  MONEY  with  order.  You  pay 
for  it  when  yon  get  It,  i£  yon  are  perfectly  satisfied.  We  warrant  every  buggy 
J  f°r_*ff°  yeara,  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery* 
I  'WE  HAVE  WO  AGENTS.    That's  Why  We  Save  You  Money. 

EirOnpipTlnU  Wheels  and  gear  all  second  growth  hickory,  all  forg-1 
UbuUnir  I  lUrl.  Ings Norway  iron.  (Wheels  any  size.)  Axles  long 
dusiance.  Any  stylo  »pr!n(rbai\  Body  20,22  or  24  in.  wide,  55  In.  long,  (Coming  body  it  wanted),  solid 
panel  back  with  springs  in  back  cushion  and  seatenshiou ;  trimmings  fine  broadcloth  or  whipcord  (leather  trim- 
mings Jl.  25  extra) ;  top  is  lined  with  all  wool  top  lining,  backstays  padded.  Leather  quarter  top.  We  furnish  side 
curtains,  storm  apron  boot  and  foil  length  brossels  carpel  for  bottom  of  body.  Full  Nickel  Jlountlogsif  wanted. 
MIR  VFHIftl  F  PftTSI  flPilE  Illustrates  and  describes  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Bnggies, 
!?,  H  .Il-"'!'U-,U»«l  ULUUUE.  Road  Wagons,  Phaetons,  Snrrevs,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts.  Harness  and  „, 
Fly  Nets  CTerahown  mono  book.  IT'S  FBKE.  8KND  FOB  IT.    TvrAff.VTN  SMITH  CO.,  61  N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago, 


Single  Strap  Harness 

shaped  breast  collar,  1^ 
in.  traces,  3  in.  saddle. 

.  225  STYLES 

of  Harness  to  sclcot  from. 


THE   FARM   AIVD  FIRESIDE 
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VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEKS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  tbe  Farm  and  Fl  uesi  ne 
answers  wilt  beglyen  through  these  columns  fret- of 
charge.  Where  au  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
t lie  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  Two  "WEEKS  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Det.mers,  1315  Xeil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  auswer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  uot  answered. 


Wants  a  Prescription  for  a  Condition 
Powder. — J.  E.  D.,  Sciencehill,  Ky.  The  only 
prescription  that  I  can  give  you,  and  that  is  worth 
anything,  calls  for  good,  sound  and  wholesome 
food  to  eat,  pure  and  clean  water  to  drink,  pure 
air  to  breathe  and  good  care  in  general. 

Fistulous  Withers.— E.  K..  Onaga.  Kan. 
The  treatment  of  a  fistula  of  a  horse  is  gov- 
erned by  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the 
treatment  of  a  fistula  in  a  cow  or  of  any  other 
fistula.  I  advise  you  most  decidedly  to  have,  if 
possible,  the  necessary  operation  performed,  and 
the  subsequent  treatment  superintended,  by  a 
competent  veterinarian.  I  will  say  this  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  affected  or  diseased  parts  must  not 
be  pressed  upon  hy,  nor  even  come  in  contact 
with,  any  collar  or  any  other  part  of  a  harness 
until  a  perfect  healing  has  been  effected  and  until 
every  trace  of  soreness  has  disappeared. 

fwaraet.— H.  E-,  Thompson,  Cal.  What  yon 
describe  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  cases  of 
garget.  The  same  are  best  cured  and  also  best 
prevented  by  more  frequent  and  more  thorough 
milking.  The  strings  and  clots  in  the  udder  of 
your  cow  can  be  removed  only  by  frequent  and 
thorough  milking.  There  is  no  other  way.  So 
long  as  that  i«  not  done  the  morbid  processes  will 
continue,  and  will  increase  until  the  affected 
quarter,  or  quarters,  is  dry  and  spoiled.  But  as 
soon  as  all  the  strings  and  clots  have  been  re- 
moved the  morbid  processes  will  cease  and  nor- 
mal milk  will  be  produced  again.  A  first-class 
milk-cow.  especially  when  at  the  height  of  milk 
production,  requires  to  be  milked  oftener  than 
twice  a  day. 

An  Umbilical  Fistnla.— W.  L..  Juniata, 
Neb.  What  you  describe  is.  or  rather  was.  an 
umbilical  fistula.  You  may  call  yourself  lucky 
that  yon  did  not  lose  your  colt,  in  spite  of  the 
treatment  applied.  In^such  a  ease  I  would  have 
thrown  the  colt,  turned  the  same  on  its  back, 
would  have  carefully  probed  the 'fistulous  canal 
to  learn  its  exact  extent  and  direction,  and  then 
have  introduced  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  as  far  as 
required ;  would  then  have  kept  the  colt  a  minute 
or  two  longer  on  its  back,  when  I  would  have 
allowed  the  same  to  rise,  and  the  operation 
would  have  been  finished.  In  a  few  days,  or  at 
any  rate  within  a  week,  the  colt  would  have  been 
all  right,  provided  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed in  time. 

Found  Something;  Looking;  Like  a 
Tapenorm  (?)  in  the  Liver  of  Sheep.— 
H.  C.  L.,  Johnstown,  Neb.  There  must  surely  be 
a  mistake  in  your  statement  in  which  you  say 
that  you  found  "something  looking  like  a  tape- 
worm in  the  liver,  or  rather  in  the  glands  leading 
to  the  gall  (?)."  Tapeworms,  it  is  true,  occur  in 
sheep,  but  only  in  the  intestines,  and  not  in  the 
liver.  The  entozoa  occurring  in  the  liver  are  en- 
tirely different.  They  are  broad  and  flat,  and  are 
known  as  liver-flukes.  A  remedy  to  drive  off 
worms  infesting  the  intestines  of  sheep  you  will 
find  in  the  February  15th  Fahm  a>t>  Fireside,  in 
an  answer  given  to  E.  J.  S.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 
The  best  prevention  to  keep  your  sheep  free  from 
worms  consists  in  keeping  the  same  away  from 
low  and  wet  lands  and  in  never  allowing  them  to 
drink  water  from  stagnant  pools  or  ditches. 

Cannot  Get  Butter— Lame  Sow.— J.  H., 
Iris,  Ind.  Your  cow  is  probably  not  ailing  at  all, 
but  she  is  more  likely  too  near  calving,  which 
causes  changes  in  the  milk  and  interfering  with 
the  yield  of  butter.  She  ought  to  have  been  dry 
before  this  time.  Next  time  she  is  with  calf  make 
her  dry  two  months  before  calving,  and  you  will 
find  that  both  you  and  the  cow  will  gain  thereby. 

 As  to  your  lame  sow,  the  mere  statement  that 

she  is  lame,  and  has  bepn  lame  since  last  summer 
in  a  hind  leg,  does  not  enable  me  to  form  any  opin- 
ion concerning  the  seat,  nature  and  cause  of  the 
lameness,  consequently  I  cannot  advise  you  what 
to  do.  I  will  suggest,  though,  that  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  see  to  it  that  your  sow,  especially  when 
she  has  to  nurse  a  litter  of  pigs,  will  get  a  variety 
of  food,  particularly  food  that  is  not  deficient 
in  nitrogenous  compounds,  lime-salts  and  phos- 
phates, so  as  to  enable  her  to  retain  for  herself 
and  to  furnish  her  pigs  all  the  constituents  re- 
quired by  animal  organism.  Besides  this,  acid 
food  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Fistula  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — A.  V.. 
Mount  Carmel,  111.  What  you  describe  is  a  fistula 
of  the  scrotum,  or  more  correctly  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Since  it  is  an  old  or  inveterate  case 
the  treatment  will  require  a  surgical  operation,  to 
be  performed  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a 
description  of  the  operation  and  of  the  further 
treatment.  A  competent  veterinarian  will  know 
how  to  proceed,  and  one  who  requires  a  descrip- 
tion should  not  be  intrusted  with  the  performance 
of  the  operation.  Whether  or  not  the  fistula  is 
the  cause  of  the  peculiar  actions  of  your  horse- 
actions  which  somewhat  resemble  symptoms  of 
colic— I  cannot  tell  you.  If  it  is,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  morbid  changes  produced  by  the 
fistula  extend  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
have  there  developed  some  chronic  peritonitis.  If 
such  should  prove  to  be  the  case  the.  prognosis 
will  not  be  very  favorable,  even  if  the  required 


operation  is  ever  so  well  performed.  A  thorough 
examination  by  a  competent  veterinarian  will 
probably  reveal  the  true  condition.  The  longer 
the  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger. 

Chronic  Metritis— Call  I>ie<l  of  l>.vsen> 

lerr— Tympanitis.— S.  A.  W.,  Wolverine, 
Mich.  Your  cow,  it  seems,  was  severely  injured 
at  parturition,  and  now  suffers  from  chronic  me- 
tritis. If  the  lesions  are  extensive,  and  have 
already  resulted  in  producing  general  pyemia, 
the  prospect  of  recovery  will  be  rather  poor,  but 
if  the  morbid  changes  have  remained  local  and 
restricted  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
an  irrigation  once  a  day  of  the  latter  organ  with 
a  one-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in  blood-warm 
water  (clean  water  that  has  been  boiled  and 
been  allowed  to  cool  until  it  has  obtained  a  tem- 
perature of  ninety-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
may  effect  a  cure.  Such  an  irrigation  is  best 
made  if  a  rubber  tube,  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  is 
attached  to  (.shoved  over)  the  small  end  of  a  large 
funnel;  then  introduce  the  free  end  of  the  rubber 
tube  through  the  vagina  and  through  the  os  di- 
rectly into  the  uterus  (this  is  usually  possible  in  a 
case  like  the  one  in  question),  raise  the  funnel 
as  high  above  the  cow  as  the  length  of  the  tube 
will  permit,  and  pour  the  solution  into  the  funnel. 
The  creolin  solution  will  then  by  its  own  weight 
descend  into  the  uterus  and  thoroughly  irrigate 
the  same.  This  method  is  much  less  dangerous 
and  much  more  reliable  than  the  use  of  a  large 
syringe.  Half  a  gallon  of  fluid  may  be  used  at 

each  irrigation.  Your  calf  died  of  dysentery, 

probably  caused  to  become  fatal  by  an  improper 
diet  and  the  "use  of  all  kinds  of  medicine." 
Since  if.  was  already  four  weeks  old  when  it 
became  affected  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could 
have  been  saved  if  it  had  at  once  been  properly 
treated.  If  the  young  animals  are  not  too 
young,  say  not  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days 
old  when  first,  affected,  the  following  combination 
of  medicines  seldom  fails  to  effect  a  speedy  cure : 
Be.  Magnes.  carbonic.  Dr.  i.  Opii  pulv.  Gr.  x. 
Bad.  Bhei  pulv.  Dr.  i  (Russian  to  be  preferred), 
Infus.  flor.  Matricariae  chamomillae  unc.  vi.  S. 
To  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  be 
given  at  once  and  the  other  twelve  hours  later. 
At  the  same  time  the  diet,  of  course,  must  be 
faultless,  and  particularly  sour  milk  and  all  kinds 

of  spoiled  food  must  be  avoided.  Your  male 

calf  died  of  tympanitis,  brought  about  by  im- 
propet  food  or  food  possessing  a  great  ten- 
dency to  ferment,  probably  grass  or  clover  grown 
in  the  shade  beneath  trees,  and  a  weakened 
digestion  caused  by  an  improper  diet.  Your  state- 
ment that  the  calf  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion had  neither  stomach  nor  intestines  I  have 
to  take  either  as  a  gross  mistake  or  a  huge  joke. 

Worms  in  Pigs— Dehorned  a  Heifer- 
Worms  in  a  Horse. — J.  G.  P..  Saffordville, 
Kan.  Since  you  found  in  the  pig  that  died  but 
one  large  worm,  undoubtedly  an  Ascaris  suis,  in 
the  stomach,  it  is,  unless  you  have  other  evidence, 
by  no  means  sure  that  worms  caused  the  death  of 
that  pig  and  that  all  the  others  are  suffering  from 
worms.  So-called  hog-cholera  is  liable  to  present 
similar  symptoms.  Still  it  may  be  that  you  are 
right.  If  such  is  the  case,  these  large  worms  will 
be  driven  off  if  you  give  each  pig  with  one  meal 
one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  decorticated  castor- 
beans. — —As  to  your  dehorned  heifer,  I  have  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  grown, 
or  nearly  grown,  cattle  the  frontal  sinus  (cavity) 
extends  into  the  bony  processes  of  the  horns, 
and  consequently  causes  them  to  be  hollow.  This 
is  perfectly  normal  and  nothing  morbid.  If  you 
found  the  horn  hollow  on  one  side  and  not  on  the 
other  it  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
sawed  off  one  horn  much  closer  to  the  head  than 
the  other.  I  advise  you  to  irrigate.  Syringe  into 
the  frontal  sinus  of  your  heifer  a  one-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  creolin  in  blood-warm  water  that  has  first 
been  boiled  until  the  solution  flows  off  clear 
through  the  opening.  This  done,  take  a  bunch  of 
absorbent,  cotton,  saturate  with  the  same  creolin 
solution,  and  patch  it  over  the  opening ;  then 
take  a  strip  of  clean  muslin,  several  yards  in 
length  and  only  about  two  and  one  half  inches 
wide,  and  wrap  it  in  a  figure  eight  around  the 
crown  of  the  head  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  keep 
the  cotton  in  its  place  and  will  itself  stay  where 
you  put  it.  This  done,  you  may  apply  a  little  tar 
to  the  bandage,  particularly  where  it  covers  the 
opening.  If  you  do  the  whole  thing  with  neatness 
and  accuracy  probably  nothing  further  will  be 
necessary.  If  you  do  not  you  will  have  to  do  the 
whole  thing  over  again  in  a  few  days.  If  your 
heifer  was  already  ailing  before  you  dehorned 
her  you  will  have  to  look  for  some  internal  dis- 
ease. As  to  your  horse  that  is  always  wormy 

and  passes  worms  at  each  passage,  allow  me  to 
say  that  the  worms  that  pass  off  have  already 
done  all  the  damage  they  ever  were  capable  of, 
and  that  if  they  are  small  and  pointed  worms  they 
cannot  be  reached  with  any  medicine  so  long  as 
they  are  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they 
can  do  damage.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  pre- 
vention is  of  far  more  value  than  any  attempt  at 
treatment.  (1)  Never  allow  your  horse  to  drink 
any  surface-water  from  stagnant  pools  or  ditches, 
or  even  from  a  shallow  well,  but  particularly  no 
water  that  contains  the  drainage  of  any  horse- 
yard  or  pasture,  because  such  water  is  apt  to 
harbor  the  worm-brood.  (2)  Endeavor  to  keep 
your  horse  always  in  good  condition,  and  feed 
only  such  food  as  is  sound,  clean,  digestible  and 
wholesome,  because  parasites,  worms  included, 
never  feel  comfortable  and  at  home  in  a  host 
that  is  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous.  Of  course 
there  are  worms  of  horses  that  can  be  reached 
and  be  expelled  by  medicines,  but  these  are  sel- 
dom numerous,  and  do  not  do  much  damage  ex- 
cept in  very  young,  very  old  and  very  sickly 
horses.  Among  these  are  the  large  ascarides  in 
the  small  intestines. 


Driving  Lampf 


IT  is  the  only  perfect  one. 
IT  throws  all  the  light  straight  ahead 

from  aoo  to  300  feet. 
IT  looks  like  a  locomotive  headlight. 
IT  gives  a  clear  white  light. 
IT  burns  kerosene  (Coal  Oil) 


It  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out 


$  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
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CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT 
and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  send 
.    book  describing  our  lamp,  and  will  agree  to  send  you  one  single  lamp  or 
at  our  wholesale  price  (very  much  less  than  the  retail  price). 

E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  83  Laight  St.,  New  York. 
Established  1840. 


Rural  FkeeDeuveht 


T??  SIGNAL 
BOX? 


POSTOFFICE 
'UZAT  YOUR.  DOOR  \ 


THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates-Hawley  Patent, 
IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX  FOR  RURAL  SER- 
BATES-HAWLEY  PATENT>v     VICE.    It  has  been  especially  recom- 
mended by  the  Postmaster  General 

—Is  full  government  size,  18x6^x11  J£,  and  is  the  only  one  which  will 
meet  all  your  requirements.    Material— Heavy  Steel  and  Iron,  completely 
Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and  Red.    Yale  lock. 
Automatic  Signal  flag.   Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

SIGNAL,  MAIL,  BOX  CO.,  No.  334  Benton  St.,  Joliet,  111. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIREOT. 


No.SX»Carriage.    Price,  W20.00.  As  fine 
as  sellsfor  (50.00  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harnes9  in  the  world  sell' 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do- 
ing business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


No.  Dug  try  has  rubber  cov- 
ered steps  and  '%  inch  Kelly  rub- 
ber tires.  Price,  $73.00.  As  fine 
as  sells  from  $40.00  to  650. 00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


The 
New 

VERSUS 

The  Old 


THE  Auto -Spray 


The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
'  spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  boy;  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  Neverbreaka 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  wolutions  are  solid' brass.  The 
AUTO-SPRAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

is  one  of  our  promi- 
nent attachments. 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero- 
Ji^sene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  \'onr  Dealer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 

rus  for  free  instructions,  "How  aud  When  to  Spray,"  which  will 
be  gladly  sent  to  any  address.    Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 


Auto-Spray  Torch 


E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,   Dept.  K 


ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 
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|  Fire,  Weather  and  Lightning  Proof  \ 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING  and  siding  (brick,  rock-faced  or  corrugated)  - 

I         METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 

=  IN  ELEGANT  DESIGNS.  Write  for  catalogue.  = 


The  Penn  Metal  Ceiling  and  Hoofing  Co.,  Ltd., 88d  SU'SZXoZnt:  SSS^fi!*  p-  = 


or  14  Harcourt  St.*  Boston,  Mass. 

1IIIIIIIIIIIIII.  Illllllllli  iltltllllllll  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIHUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  II  111  III? 


ST  PAYS  TO  DEHORN. 


Hornless  cows  (Tire  more  milE. 
Hornless  steers  make  better  beef. 

In^ne^deaXstto  us^fethe'  Keystono  Dehorning  Knife 

Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bruising.  Highest  award  at  world's  fair. 
Orders  with  cash  flUedfromChicago  if  desired  Sendfor  circulars.  M.T.Phillips.  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  k.  C.Brosiut) 


MAKES  BLACKSMITH 
BILLS  SMALLER" 

MONEY  RE  = 
FUNDED  IF 
NOT  AS  RE= 
PRESENTED 

m 

M«*fBv^=M  GUARANTEED 
|THE(AS.F0»«VV9figS  TO  BE  AS  LARGE 
SARANAC.Micitig  AND  00  AS  MUCH 
WORK  AS  ANY 
§10!°  FORGE  HADE 

qver40  c&a 

LOADS  SHIPPED 
DIRECT  TO 
FARMERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
U.S.  and  CANADA 
LAST  YEAR  , 


I  MM**9*1* 
WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME 


Cnprial  ftffot"  Until  Marcn  29<  1902> ,ve  wi11  offer 

3pCClul  VllCl  tins  forge  complete,  ready  for  use. 
at  #4.00  each.  We  also  have  anvils,  vises,  tongs,  etc. 
Write  to-day.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and  testimonials. 
THE  C.  A.  8.  FORGE  WORKS,  8  ARAN  AC,  MICH. 


FISTULA  AND 

POLL 

.EVIL 

Fleming's  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Care 
is  a  new,  scientific  &  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  today  for  Important  circa  lor  No.  419 
FLEMING  BROS,,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago* 

1  Cured 
1  in  15  to 
|30  Days 

$18.00  for  $11.75 

Why  pay  Agents'  and 
Dealers'  Profitswhen  we 
will  sell  you  direct  at  factory 
price.  Weguaranteeour$U.75 

O.  K.  Special  Harness 

to  be  greater  value  than  is  ob- 
tainable any  where  at  retailfor 

$1S.00.  VTritoto-dirforillustratedcircu^r. 

O.  K.  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

12  Kay  St.,     Pendleton,  Ind. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE?  Forthemost 
practical  swine  paper.srivinjj  up-to-date  methods 
and  market  reports,  send  10  cents  insilver  for  four 
months  trial  subscription.  Regular  price  50  cents 
a  year.   Address    BtOOUEU  STOCK,  Oxford,  Ft. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  f  eet  long. 
The  b.Bt  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  can 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
"V"  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 

TO  ALT.  FOISTS  EI 


INDIANA,  IMJTNOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  MICHIGAN, 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 
Per  Sqaare,  $2.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,   NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  EKNTITKT, 
MISSOIR1,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Sqaare,  *2.5U. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 
A  square  means  100  square  feet.   Write  for  free 

catalogue  No.  34. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  St*.,  Chicago 

$26:£?  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

(with  top  $33.50)  of  very  superior 

QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY. 
Entire  output  of  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer.   We  mfr.  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,  Har 
ness,  guarantee  all  goods, 
ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COHPETITIONaud 
SAVE  DEALERS*  PROFIT. 
Money  back  n  not  satisfied.    tJead  for  CATALOGUE  tod  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
L'NTON  BUUGY  COMPANY,    206  Saginaw  Street,  Pontlac  filch. 


Sow  all  kinds  of  gram  and  grass  seeds  l 
perfectly.    Save  K  of  seed  and  %  of 
labor.  25  years  the  standard  and  sent  / 
|  anywhere  on  trial.    How  to  earn  one  in  three  | 
hours  and  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
Champion  Seeder  Co.  Urbana,  Ind. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money!  Would  yon  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business!    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

andputitto  work.  Tou  can  make  more 
money  drilling  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


MEN  08  WOMEN 


OS 
SALARY 


C?fl      A  WEEK 
<>L\)   and  expeniei. 


To  introduce  King  ltuttcr  Separator..  .Makes  ('ream- 
ery  Butter  from  sweet  milk  or  i-ream  in  two  minutes. 
WLLLAKW  ME«.  CO.,  Oept.  114,  sta.  V,  t'HK'AtHl. 


March  1,  1902 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged— Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 


Current  Comment 

Housekeeping-  Not  a  According  to  the  last 
Gainful  Pursuit  census  returns  but 
twelve  per  cent  of  the 
women  of  the  United  States  are  classed  as 
occupied  with  gainful  pursuits.  Only  those 
women  are  so  classed  who  can  show  ^finan- 
cial return  for  their  labor. 

Just  how  the  farmers'  wives,  who,  while 
attending  to  the  multifarious  duties  of  a 
home  on  a  farm,  have  bought  the  groceries, 
linens,  coarse  clothing  and  in  many  instances 
all  of  their  own  clothing  and  the  kitchen 
and  table  furnishings  with  the  butter-and- 
egg  money,  will  regard  this  classification 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  mistake  their  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  independence  if  they  do 
not  protest.   However,  protests  are  useless. 

The  wise,  foresighted  woman  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  census-taker  of  1910.  She  will 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  butter  and  eggs 
and  all  things  produced  and  marketed  by 
her  labor,  together  with  the  price  received 
therefor.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  a  strict 
account  of  all  household  expenses,  with  a 
private  cheek  against  those  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  her  labor.  Then  when  1910 
brings  the  ubiquitous  census-taker  she 
will  be  prepared  with  authentic  data,  not 
guesswork  statistics,  to  combat  the  notion 
that  she  is  a  dependent.  Apropos  of  the 
census-rating,  have  you  not  heard  farmers, 
just  a  few,  boasting  of  their  broad  acres, 
capacious  barns  and  convenient  surround- 
ings with  a  pretty  large  emphasis  on  the 
"I."  Just  show  them  your  account  of  your 
income  and  what  it  did  toward  accumulating 
all  these  blessings. 

Just  what  is  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
farmer's  wife?  For  sentimental  reasons  we 
will  not  include  the  art  of  making  a  house 
cozy  and  homelike  and  earing  for  children 
and  flowers,  but  only  work  which  is  produc- 
tive of  a  financial  return.  Will  you  place 
the  sum  at  fifty  dollars,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  five  hundred  dollars  or  nothing  ? 

The  Case  of  Since  the  beginning  of  civ- 
the  Convict  ilization  the  problem  of  the 
disposition  of  him  who  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  of  others  has  oc- 
cupied society.  That  a  man  should  commit 
a  crime  against  society  and  then  be  sup- 
ported by  the  body  he  has  outraged  is 
contrary  to  our  sense  of  justice.  Men  are  in 
accord  with  the  notion  that  the  criminal 
fho.ild  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  his 
labor  should  by  compulsion  benefit  the 
society  he  has  injured.  He  must  heal,  in  so 
far  as  is  possible,  the  wound  he  has  made. 
But  how  best  to  utilize  his  labor  has  been 
the  question.  The  experiment  of  Louisiana's 
convict  farms  has  proved  so  successful  that 
other  states  might  profit  by  her  example. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1898. 
One  of  the  provisions  was  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  leases  then  in  force  no  more 
convicts  should  be  hired  to  private  concerns. 
The  state  bought  land,  erected  the  necessary 
buildings  for  housing  the  convicts  and  carry- 
ing on  farm  operations.  Able-bodied  con- 
victs were  placed  at  work  in  the  open  air 
raising  cotton,  corn  and  crops  for  human 
sustenance,  and  earing  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  returns  for  the  first  year  show  that 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  was  realized,  and  the  board  of 
penitentiary  commissioners  has  on  hand 
"several  thousand  tons  of  hay,  forty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn  and  enough  peas  and 
potatoes  to  carry  men  and  stock  through  the 
next  crop  year."  Some  of  them  are  employed 
in  building  levees,  and  others,  who  are  un- 
able to  perform  such  active  labor,  are  busied 
with  light  work  in  prison  at  Baton  Kouge. 

The  good  effect  of  the  system  upon  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  themselves  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  mortality  among  Louis- 
iana convicts  has  been  reduced  one  half.  The 
legislature  had  appropriated  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  experiment.  The 
rften  were  self-supporting  and  had  acquired 
Knowledge  that  would  be  helpful  to  them 
diil  they  desire  to  live  an  honest  life  at 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  The  out- 
door life  would  be  far  more  conducive  to 
right  living  than  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  ordinary  penitentiary. 

Louisiana's  experiment  may  prove  helpful 
to  other  states.   In  most  Northern  peniten- 


tiaries the  convict  population  is  sufficiently 
large  not  only  to  carry  on  farm  operations 
necessary  to  support  an 'institution,  which 
exists  because  of  their  misdeeds,  but  also 
to-  perform  other  [productive  labor.  With 
modern  farm-machinery  and  the  scientific 
knowledge  diffused  by  our  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  the  moderate  labor  of  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  inmates  would  suffice. 

If  men  of  sterling  worth  and  business 
sagacity  were  selected  as  managers  and 
directors  of  the  farm  enterprises  the  effect 
on  the  men  could  not  but  be  stimulating.  To 
make  the  effort  of  a  high  moral  advantage 
only  those  convicts  who  gave  promise  of  a 
desire  to  live  an  upright  life,  and  who  would 
be  amenable  to  good  influences,  could  be 
utilized  in  farm  operations.  The  contact 
with  men  who  would  command  their  respect, 
outdoor  labor  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
mastering  the  key  to  making  an  honest  liv- 
ing after  their  term  of  imprisonment  was 
over  would  have  a  stimulating  effect  on 
those  amenable  to  moral  improvement. 

In  all  prison  populations  there  are  those 
who  are  seemingly  governed  by  the  brute  in- 
stinct ;  who  will  never  by  their  own  volition 
make  helpful  members  of  society;  who, 
unless  forcibly  detained,  will  prey  upon 
society;  upon  whose  faces  "criminal"  is 
plainly  stamped ;  to  whom  the  shaved  head, 
stripes,  ball  and  chain  or  armed  guard 
carry  no  shame  of  disgrace.  Criminal  by 
nature,  criminal  they  will  always  remain. 
The  expiration  of  one  sentence  means  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  series  of  crimes  upon 
humanity.  While  we  pity  them  as  moral 
delinquents,  our  sense  of  justice  says  they 
shall  not  be  let  loose  to  commit  further 
crimes.  Such  men  as  these,  whether  in  pen- 
itentiary, jail  or  workhouse,  could  be  put 
profitably  to  work  upon  our  roads.  Good 
roads  we  need  and  must  have  if  we  are  to 
realize  the  .highest  type  of  social  and  mate- 
rial life.  The  cost  has  been  prohibitive. 
The  amount  used  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  criminals  would  build  many 
miles  of  hard  road-bed.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  work  in  road-making  where  un- 
skilled labor  can  be  used.  For  the  most  part 
these  criminals  are  unskilled  in  anything 
save  crime. 

There  are  few  rural  neighborhoods  that  are 
not  annoyed  by  petty  thieving  and  various 
depredations.  Later  it  will  be  outraged  by 
some  atrocious  crime.  In  all  communities 
there  are  those  who  drift,  having  no  strong, 
underlying  principles  to  guide  them,  and 
yield  to  the  predominating  influence.  They 
drift  almost  imperceptibly  from  a  small 
offense  to  a  greater  one.  The  presence  of 
men  with  the  disgraceful  ball  and  chain, 
guarded  by  armed  men,  would  do  mueh_ 
to  deter  them  from  following  their  evil 
inclinations. 

Put  these  idle,  vicious  criminals  to  work 
upon  our  roads.  Since  the  public  must  main- 
tain them,  let  it  receive  a  moiety  of  service 
in  return  for  what  it  suffers  from  the  "class 
that  preys." 

Keep  Up  the  Grange  I  occasionally  get  a 
letter  from  some  one 
telling  of  the  hardship  in  keeping  up  a 
grange.  The  reasons  given  vary  little,  no 
matter  from  what  section  they  come — lack 
of  interest;  too  few  members;  often  no 
quorum,  and  all  but  the  most  faithful  and 
hopeful  lose  courage  and  interest ;  pressure 
of  work;  lack  of  material  for  good  discus- 
sions ;  hard-feeling  between  members. 

It  does  seem  sometimes  as  if  the  fates  were 
determined  to  make  of  no  avail  the  work 
of  the  few  who  are  really  anxious  for  the 
grange.  Sometimes  it  is  a  series  of  bad  days 
for  grange-meetings,  or  a  pressure  of  work, 
or  several  important  functions  from  which 
some  of  the  members  cannot  well  absent 
themselves.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the 
meetings  for  a  time  are  small,  and  often  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  few  members 
become  disheartened  and  discouraged  and 
decide  a  grange  cannot  be  made  a  success  in 
their  community. 

"They  have  a  splendid  grange  over  at 
Bennettsville,  and  the  one  at  Johnstown  is  a 
hustler.  Why,  they  carry  over  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars' worth  of  insurance,and  last  year 
they  bought  over  two  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  through  the  grange.  Adam  Brown 
told  me  he  saved  over  two  hundred  dollars 
last  year  on  his  purchases  of  machinery, 
fertilizers  and  groceries.  I  was  over  there 
last  grange-night,  and  they  had  a  great  time. 
The  Baker  boys  were  there  with  their 
stringed  instruments,  and  the  music  was  fine. 
One  of  Dan  Mitchell's  girls  had  a  recitation 
that  brought  down  the  house.  Mrs.  Graham 
had  a  paper  on  home  sanitation  that  made  me 
dig  a  drain  for  the  slops  from  the  back  door. 
Wife  says  she  feels  better  even  now.  But 
the  best  of  it  all  was  they  decided  to  let  an 
agent  for  a  creamery  come  in  and  explain 


his  proposition.  Then  the  members  asked 
him  all  kinds  of  questions.  He  was  glad 
enough  to  make  an  excuse  to  get  away. 
Then  that  young  Miller  boy,  who  is  a  crank 
on  dairying,  got  up  and  explained  the  whole 
matter,  showing  how  the  farmers  could,  for 
about  one  half  what  the  agent  wanted,  estab- 
lish their  own  plant.  Why,  that  night  alone 
saved  me  from  being  taken  in. 

"The  grange  is  a  great  thing,  but  condi- 
tions here  are  different.  Over  there  the 
school-teacher  is  the  lecturer,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  both  churches  are  members  and  help 
in  every  way  they  can.  Why,  such  a  grange 
would  be  worth  everything  to  us.  But  some 
way  we  can't  make  it  go.  Better  let  it  drop 
and  let  some  of  the  younger  people  take  it 
up  after  awhile— if  they  want  to."  So 
remarked  an  acquaintance. 

Well !  aren't  you  consistent  ?  Let  it  drop 
and  let  the  young  people  take  it  up— if  they 
want  to?  Haven't  I  heard  you  argue  in 
favor  of  the  Sunday-school  that  the  young 
people  might  get  into  the  habit  of  attending 
some  form  of  worship  on  Sundayf  in  order 
that  they  would  go  to  church  when  they 
grew  up?  Leave  it  for  the  young  people? 
Have  you  no  duties  you  are  bound  to  per- 
form? Are  you  going  to  keep  some  one 
waiting  on  you  all  your  life  ?  Do  you  do  your 
duties  by  shifting  them  to  your  children's 
shoulders  ?  You  know  the  grange  is  a  good 
thing— good  for  you  financially,  mentally, 
socially,  and  as  good  for  your  children  as 
yourself  ?  One  night  at  a  neighboring  grange 
saved  you  money  and  influenced  you  to  do  a 
bit  of  sanitary  work  at  your  house  that  you 
ought  to  have  done  years  ago,  and  yet  you 
don't  think  it  of  sufficient  value  to  spend 
a  little  time  and  energy  in  fostering.  Con- 
ditions are  different?  Who  makes  the 
conditions?  Who  but  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors are  responsible  for  the  conditions  of 
your  own  immediate  community? 

"My  neighbors  don't  seem  to  take  enough 
interest." 

Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  aren't  you  a 
neighbor  to  the  balance  of  the  community ! 
And  aren't  you  ready  enough  to  give  up  ?  You 
can't  shoulder  the  blame  on  your  children,  so 
you  try  the  neighbor  dodge.  It  won't  work. 
It  played  out  long  ago.  And  the  teachers  and 
preachers  help  ?  Well,  who  told  you  ?  Who 
employ  both  as  helpers,  to  hire  men  and 
women  who  would  not  help  you  ?  Who  would 
stand  aloof  when  you  made  an  effort  to  bet- 
ter your  social  life  ?  Don't  skulk  and  dodge. 
Shoulder  your  own  responsibilities. 

"There  are  only  a  few  of  us." 

Will  you  grow  stronger  by  quitting  ?  You 
don't  have  a  quorum?  Will  you  get  one 
by  talking  of  giving  up?  Hold  on  to  your 
charter,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties.  You 
know  the  need  is  great,  all  the  more  great  if 
hard  to  keep  alive.  A  dead  grange  is  a  pretty 
effectual  barrier  against  reorganization  for 
many  years  thereafter.  Observation  and  ex- 
perience have  taught  you  that  the  noisy, 
spasmodic  efforts  put  forward  by  any  agency 
are  seldom  lasting.  That  the  work  which 
counts  for  the  most  is  the  quiet,  unassuming, 
consistent,  persistent  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  live  with  you  and  grow  into  your 
hearts  and  lives.  They  become  a  necessity 
to  you.  So  will  the  grange,  and  the  harder 
you  have  to  labor  for  it,  the  greater  the 
struggle  you  make  to  make  it  a  success,  the 
dearer  and  more  essential  to  your  being 
will  it  become.  Hold  the  charter  and  pay  the 
dues.  Make  use  of  its  financial  features. 
Whenever  you  can,  visit  a  live,  energetic 
grange.  Attend  the  annual  convention  as 
often  as  possible.  Keep  your  own  faith  and 
that  of  the  few  families  who  are  true  and 
steadfast  alive.  Talk  grange  not  officiously 
or  offensively,  but  here  a  little,  there  a  little. 
Above  all,  live  up  to  its  precepts. 

The  news  of  the  grange  is  spreading. 
Many  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers 
maintain  a  regular  grange  department.  Your 
neighbors  get  at  least  one  of  these  papers. 
The  value  of  organization  to  other  industries 
will  suggest  a  like  value  to  the  farmers. 
The  desire  to  better  their  own  condition  will 
lead  them  to  use  the  grange  as  an  agency  to 
that  effect.  If  one  already  exists  they  will 
drop  in  now  and  then,  and  after  a  time  you 
will  look  back  on  those  years  of  waiting  as 
the  most  precious  in  your  life.  How  long 
shall  you  wait?  Well,  five  years  ought  to 
bring  a  reward.  If  not,  I  would  hold  on  two 
years  longer.  If  seven  years  did  not  bring 
the  desired  result  I  would  pack  up  my 
household  Penates,  sell  the  holdings  I  pos- 
sessed and  go  to  a  community  with  enough 
enterprise,  progress  and  brotherly  love  to 
maintain  a  good  grange.  But  be  mighty 
sure  before  you  give  up  that  there  is  no 
further  hope.  It  is  useless  to  give  this  warn- 
ing, because  seven  years  faithful  service  and 
devotion  will  so  endear  it  to  you  that  you 
will  not  willingly  forsake  it. 
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Dec.  31,  1901. 
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Acting  Instructor. 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

-and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  8V 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
jo  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
/-«  Cincinnati  Denver 

^,Ompany  Detroit 

Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  &S3S 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis     Portland,  Ore. 


EMET  LANDS 

IN   CALIFORNIA  • 


The  Hemet  Lands  are  located  near  Los 
Angeles.  "Water  supply  abundant.  Soil  and  cli- 
mate suitable  to  the  culture  of  the  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Olive.  Corn,  wheat  and  potatoes  yield  splen- 
did returns.  Market  good,  prices  excellent.  The 
town  of  Hemet  is  a  live,  wide-awake  place ;  pros- 
perous stores,  banks,  schools  and  churches. 


FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

Large,  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  best  irrigable  lands  inCalif  ornia, 
in  tracts  to  suit,  on  easy  payments.  Title  perfect. 


Address  P.  N.  MYERS,  Qen'l  Mgr.  Hemet  Land  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Heniet,  Riverside  Co.,  California 


Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds 
Clover  and  Timothy 
Beardless  Spring  Barley 

We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  and  do  not 
mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  Clover.  Write  for 
Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  Seed  Catalog,  mailed  free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Guessing  Game  is  Over 

It  was  too  one  sided.    The  farmer 
who  owns  a  scale  now  knows  what 
he  huys  and  sells.   We  helped  the 
farmer  to  win  out.  "We  can  aid 
you.    Write  (or  free  Catalogue. 
Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,~ 


6ows  Darren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  A& 


\kJ  E<  P3^        Per  weeJc  ant*  20  per  cent 

WV  commission  to  men  with  rigs  to  sell  Vick's  Foods  and 

ff  «  ->  Death  on  Lice.  Farmers  preferred.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars,  or  send  10c.  for  large  sample  package,  Death  to  Lice  and 
With  full  information.  Address  VICK'S  FOOD  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

all 


SILOS 


Round,  oS  Any  Size,  and 

Machinery  Needed. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y, 
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Laces  of     "  w^fd?  the  Seventeenth  Centurv 


BY  HOPE  DARING 


"was  during  this  period  that 
lace-making  reached  its 
highest  point  of  excellence. 
Laces  were  of  great  beauty, 
were  sold  for  fabulous 
prices,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  most  valued  possessions 
of  kings  and  nobles. 
At  this  time  many  varieties  of  point-lace 
were  produced.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
was  the  Venetian  point.  A  brief  description 
of  the  manner  of  its  manufacture  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  making  of  all  these  laces. 
However,  let  this  be  preceded  by  the  pretty 
legend  which  tells  of  the  origin  of  the  lace. 

In  Venice  dwelt  a  peasant  maiden, who  was 
apprenticed  to  a  lace-maker.  The  girl's  lover 
was  a  sailor.  Returning  home  from  a  voy- 
age to  the  southern  seas  he  brought  her  a 
spray  of  the  beautiful  coral  known  as  "mej- 
maid's  lace."  The  daintiness  of  the  tracery 
pleased  the  young  girl,  and  while  waiting 
for  the  return  of  her  betrothed  from  another 
voyage  she  copied  the  spray  of  coral.  "With 
patience  and  skill  she  worked  it  out  in  bold 
relief  upon  a  mesh  of  fairy-like  fineness. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  her  work  attracted 
attention.  It  was  imitated  by  others,  and 
the  lace  received  the  name  of  the  maiden's 
native  city. 

The  pattern  for  Venetian  point  Was  traced 
upon  parchment.  Threads  were  lain  along 
the  principal  lines  and  covered  with  button- 
hole-stitches of  the  most  minute  thread. 
Flowers,  leaves,  sprays,  scrolls  and  various 
other  designs  were  woven  in  with  the  single 
thread  carried  by  the  needle.  These  designs 
were  connected,  sometimes  by  a  fine  mesh 
and  again  by  loops  called  "brides." 

There  were  many  other  varieties  of  point- 
lace.  Rose-point  had  the  figures  worked  out 
high  above  the  foundation.  Spanish  point 
and  Portuguese  point  took  their  names  from 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  first  made. 

The  introduction  of  point-lace  making  into 
Prance  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  court  of  this  monarch  was  noted  for  ex- 
travagance and  display.  Vast  quantities  of 
lace  were  imported  from  Italy  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. Colbert,  the  chief  minister  of  the 
French  king,  saw  a  way  whereby  this  outlay 
of  money  could  be  expended  in  his  own 
country.  He  established  a  lace-manufaotory 
at  Alencon,  and  secured  teachers  from  Ven- 
ice. Instead  of  being  satisfied  to  practise 
V.i'*  methods  taught  them  the  French  lace- 
makers  soon  produced  new  varieties  of  point- 
lace.  Two  of  these — the  point  d' Alencon 
a;vl  point  d'Argentan— became  famous. 
The  point  d' Alencon  differed  from  other 
kind-!  in  that  portions  of  the  pattern  were 
made  by  different  persons  and  joined  togeth- 
er by  a  web  of  marvelous  delicacy.  The 
point  d'Argentan  was  of  exceeding  fineness- 
of  texture.  In  a  single  mesh  measuring  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  there  were  more  than  fifty 
buttonhole-stitches. 

Flanders,  the  territory  now  embraced  in 
Holland,  Belgium  and  a  part  of  France,  ex- 
celled in  lace-making.  The  principal  Flem- 
ish laces  were  the  Brussels  and  the  Mechlin. 
The  former  was  made  both  with  the  needle 
and  upon  the  pillow.  The  flax  for  the  thread 
used  in  making  Brussels  lace  was  spun  un- 
derground in  damp  cellars.  This  was  done 
because  the  light  and  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
upper  world  would  cause  the  minute  thread 
to  break.  The  spinning  was  done  upon  a 
black  background,  and  a  single  ray  of  light 
was  focused  upon  the  thread.  The  distinc- 
tive feature  of  Brussels  lace  was  the  flowers 
woven  in.  These  were  made  separately  from 
the  mesh,  no  matter  whether  the  lace  was 
formed  upon  the  pillow  or  with  the  needle. 

Mechlin  was  a  beautiful  pillow-lace,  light 
in  texture  and  woven  of  a  flat  thread.  This 
lace  became  very  popular.  Its  delicacy 
caused  a  seventeenth-century  poel,  to  call  it 
the  "Queen  of  Laces." 

The  Valenciennes  was  made  in  large  quan- 
ties  during  this  period.  Changing  fashions 
made  it  lighter  and  less  substantial.  At  one 
time  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  city  of 
Valenciennes  contained  between  three  and 
four  thousand  lace-makers.  Although  the 
same  lace  was  made  in  other  cities,  it  was 
claimed  that  nowhere  else  was  it  brought  to 
SO  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  in  its  parent 
city.  A  variety  of  this,  called  the  Ave  Maria 
pattern,  was  produced  in  great  quantities  by 
the  women  of  Dieppe,  a  town  of  France  sit- 
uated on  the  English  Channel.  These  same 
workers  also  made  a  lace  known  as  point 


d'Dieppe.  This  name  was  really  a  misnoraer, 
for  the  lace  was  not  point,  but  was  jiade 
upon  the  pillow. 

Spanish  point,  although  extensively  used 
in  the  country  of  its  manufactory,  never  be- 
came so  well  known  abroad.  In  Spain  vast 
quantities  of  this  was  used  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  The  altars,  the  garments  of  the 
priests,  and  even  robes  for  statues  of  the  Vir- 
gin, were  lavishly  trimmed  with  Spanish 
point. 

It  was  in  this  century  that  the  most  fa- 
mous and  beautiful  laces  were  made.  The 
invention  ni  machines  for  producing  an 
inferior  kin<\  of  lace  had  much  to  do  with 
the  decline  ;>i  the  manufactory  of  the  more 
expensive  kinds.  The  changed  affairs  in 
France  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy was  another  cause.  It  has  been  said 
by  soire  writer  that  "Valenciennes  fell  with 
the  monarchy." 

Among  the  Heroines  of  the  Civil  War 

Of  the  eight  millions  that  passed  in  and 
out  of  Buffalo  during  the  six  months  of  the 
x  an- American  Exposition  few,  if  any,  had 
time  to  see  the  city's  sacred  or  historic  spots. 

On  Washington  Street,  across  from  the 
public  market,  there  stands  a  tall,  large  gray 
building  with  the  words  "Guard  of  Honor" 
cut  in  the  stone  high  up  in  front.  This 
"Guard"  is  a  large  club,  composed  of  men 
and  youths,  with  reading-rooms  and  parlors, 
and  also  sleeping-rooms  for  transients,  who 
pay  a  small  fee  if  they  have  it,  but  are  wel- 
come if  they  have  no  money.  The  orchestra 
connected  with  this  "Guard  of  Honor"  has 
always  been  a  delightful  feature  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  boys  that  formed  the  first 
club  have  grown  to  men,  and  now  bring 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  social  gath- 
erings. Besides  the  many  week-day  uses  of 
the  rooms,  on  Sunday  a  school  is  held  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  all 
services  to  be  undenominational. 

The  leader  and  founder  of  this  club  was  a 
young  woman.  She  started  the  orchestra, 
and  led  and  drilled  it  for  years,  playing  one 
of  the  instruments  herself.  Last  year  she 
died.  Why  did  she  give  this  loving  service 
to  young  men  and  boys  ?  To  be  sure,  she  did 
many  helpful  things  for  women  as  the  years 
went  by— she  taught  clubs  parliamentary 
rules,  and  gave  help  in  a  thousand  ways— but 
her  heart-work  was  for  the  young  men. 
One  day  I  asked  her  why,  for  if  she  had 
not  chosen  this  busy  life  she  might  have 
been  a  lady  of  leisure.  She  told  me  of  her 
young  girlhood  home.  Her  father  had  died 
when  she  wras  very  young,  but  her  memory 
of  home  until  the  Civil  War  came  was  that  of 
a  home  perfect  in  appointment,  her  mother 
and  two  brothers  forming  the  family,  and 
their  happiness  had  been  as  perfect  as  the 
home. 

"I  would  have  given  my  life  for  my 
brothers  I  loved  them  so,"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  played  base-ball  when  we  were  children 
because  they  played,  and  I  learned  to  play 
the  cornet  and  flute  and  many  instruments 
because  they  played  so  well.  The  Civil  War 
came,  and  my  two  brothers  enlisted,  and  the 
message  from  the  second  Bull  Bun  battle 
was  that  one  brother  was  probably  fatally 
wounded.  Mother  said  I  must  stay  at  home 
to  be  able  to  send  her  whatever  she  required ; 
she  would  go  and  try  to  save  the  boy.  At 
first  she  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  lines; 
but  gentle  as  she  seemed,  she  had  the  Rev- 
olutionary blood  in  her  veins  that  refused 
to  recognize  any  such  obstacle. 

"It  was  on  a  hot  August  afternoon  that  my 
brother  fell,  but  a  pouring  rain  came  before 
night  and  washed  the  wounded  limb  so 
thoroughly  that  for  the  time  being  it  saved 
his  life.  -  The  wounded  were  finally  put  upon 
boats  and  barges.  At  the  landing  mother 
walked  from  one  to  another  until  she  found 
her  boy  and  got  him  to  Washington.  The 
hospital  stood  where  Dr.  Sunderlin's  church 
afterward  stood.  My  mother  nursed  my 
brother  until  November  before  she  could 
move  him  home.  I  was  constantly  sending 
things  not  only  for  her  use,  but  for  a  great 
many  others.  Mother  spared  no  money.  In 
the  meantime  my  other  brother  was  killed  in 
Florida,  and  was  buried  there.  In  mother's 
long  nursing  night  after  night  she  bound 
mustard  upon  her  own  wrists  to  keep  her- 
self awake  in  order  to  fan  and  watch  her 
precious  patient  or  to  help  some  other  suf- 
ferer. They  came  home  in  November,  and 
my  brother  lived  until  summer. 


"Stricken  to  the  earth  as  we  were,  there 
came  to  me  the  great  desire  to  do  something 
more  for  others.  I  went  at  first  to  a  little 
mission  Sunday-school  led  by  one  of  the 
.saints  of  the  earth— one  whom  all  called 
■  japlain  Cook.  I  taught  a  class  of  boys, 
iiiey  were  a  typical  mission  class,  but  in  the 
years  that  followed  we  together  founded 
the  'Guard  of  Honor.' 

"I  have  had  one  message  for  all  my  friends, 
'You  can  pay  no  greater  honor  to  your  dead 
than  to  serve  the  living.'  Instead  of  a  mis- 
erable life,  with  no  music  and  sunshine, 
my  life  has  been  full  of  brightness  and  con- 
tent. My  brothers  were  brave,  and  so  was 
my  mother.  The  little  I  have  done  is  a  me- 
morial to  them.  Many  hundreds,  even  to 
thousands,  have  been  members  of  the 
'Guard.'  Their  lives  reach  out  to  others,  and 
there  is  no  end."  Mart  Joslyn  Smith. 


Infants'  Bootee 

Abbreviations.  — Ch,  chain ;  d  c,  double 
crochet :  s  c,  single  crochet ;  st,  stitch. 
Chain  10. 

First  row — 1  s  c  in  first  4  st  of  ch,  3  s  c  in 
next  st,  1  s  e  in  last  4  st  of  ch ;  turn. 

Second  row— Ch  1, 1  s  c  in  5  st,  being  care- 
ful to  take  up  the  end  st  and  outer  ch  of  each 
st,  so  as  to  give  the  ribbed  effect,  3  s  c  in  next 
st,  1  s  c  in  next  5  st ;  turn. 

Third  row— Ch  1, 1  s  c  in  6  st,  3  s  c  in  next 
st,  1  s  c  in  next  6  st ;  turn,  and  continue  until 
you  have  five  ribs,  c:  ten  rows,  being  careful 
to  crochet  1  ch  at  the  beginning  of  each  row. 
This  makes  the  vamp  for  the  leg. 

Fourth  row— Ch  1, 1  s  c  in  14  st,  ch  17 ;  turn, 
1  s  c  in  each  st  of  ch  and  1  s  c  in  14  st  of  vamp, 
making  30  st  in  all ;  turn. 

Fifth  row — Ch  1, 1  s  c  in  each  st ;  turn,  and 
continue  until  you  have  nineteen  ribs,  or 
thirty-six  rows,  and  join  to  other  side  of 
vamp. 

Sixth  row — 1  s  c  in  st  between  vamp  and 
leg,  10  d  c  in  center  of  vamp,  1  s  c  between 
vamp  and  leg ;  make  3  scallops  on  each  side 
of  the  front,  6  scallops  across  the  top,  break 
yarn,  and  fasten  on  the  wrong  side  of  work. 
Thread  a  needle  and  sew  together  the  5  stof 
ch  at  the  toe. 

Fasten  blue,  pink  or  any  color  desired  silk- 
ateen  or  silk  between  s  c  and  d  c  of  the  first 
scallop  at  the  top  of  the  bootee,  ch  3,  1  s  c 
between  first  and  second  d  c,  ch  3, 1  s  c  be- 
tween second  and  third  d  c;  continue 
across  the  top  of  bootee ;  make  4  ch  on  first 


scallop  of  the  front  of  the  bootee,  and  fasten 
each  the  same  as  other  ch ;  ch  3,  lay  the 
scallop  back  on  work,  put  hook  through  top 
stitch  of  second  rib  and  between  fifth  and 
sixth  d  e  of  scallop,  draw  thread  through 
and  fasten  with  s  c ;  continue  as  before  to 
the  middle  of  second  scallop,  then  fasten 
back  like  first  scallop,  and  so  on  with  the  re- 
maining five  scallops. 

For  the  Sole  of  the  Bootee. — Fasten 
the  yarn  in  third  rib  from  the  toe  on  the  right 
of  work ;  crochet  60  s  c  around  the  bootee. 

Second  row — 1  s  c  in  every  s  c,  skipping  1 
s  c  at  the  center  of  toe  and  heel. 

Third  row— Same  as  the  second  row. 

Fourth  row— At  the  toe  skip  1, 1  s  e  in  next, 
skip  1, 1  s  e  in  next,  skip  1 ;  the  second  "skip 
1"  is  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  toe.  Skip  1 
st  at  the  center  of  the  heel. 

Fifth  row— At  the  toe  same  as  the  fourth 
row ;  at  the  heel  skip  1, 1  s  c  in  next  2  st,  skip 
1,  1  s  c  in  next  2  st,  skip  1. 

Sixth  row— At  the  toe  put  the  hook  through 
st,  draw  thread  through,  put  the  hook 
through  next  st,  and  draw  thread  through; 
repeat  until  you  have  six  loops  on  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  and  draw  through  six 
loops,  thread  over,  draw  through  one  loop; 
do  the  same  at  the  heel. 

Seventh  row — Same  as  the  sixth  row.  Turn 


work  inside  out  and  crochet  two  sides  to- 
gether ;  break  thread,  and  fasten  neatly. 

Lace  the  bootee  with  cord  and  tassel  of  the 
silk  or  baby  ribbon.         Frances  Law. 


Children's  Underwear 

Many  mothers  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
little  ones  supplied  with  good  underwear. 
Children  will  find  a  way,  as  a  rule,  to  tear,  rip 
and  wear  them  out  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  providing 
clothing  for  little  folks,  as  I  have  two 
sturdy  little  boys  of  my  own,  and  can  tes- 
tify to  their  ability  to  get  through  a  large 
amount  of  clothing  in  a  very  short  time. 
Long  ago,  being  economically  inclined,  I 
began  to  cast  about  for  some  method  of 
keeping  the  wardrobe  well  supplied,  and 
since  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  furnish- 
ing the  needed  articles  with  the  smallest 
possible  cash  outlay  I  am  never  at  a  loss 
for  good  underclothing  for  the  children,  and 
plenty  of  it. 

I  began  by  ripping  up  all  the  old  knit 
underwear  cast  off  by  the  adult  members 
of  the  household,  cutting  out  all  the  good 
parts  to  use  in  making  over.  For  summer 
wear  gauze  was  used,  for  autumn  and  spring 
heavy  knit  cotton,  and  for  winter  the  knit 
wool.  Patterns  were  cut  from  the  children's 
shirts  and  drawers,  allowing  for  all  seams, 
and  by  these  the  garments  were  cut  and 
made.  A  ribbed  border  with  a  selvage 
edge  finished  the  bottom  of  sleeves  and 
drawers.  Whenever  it  could  be  left  in  the 
goods  and  cut  to  look  as  though  straight 
from  the  factory  it  was  done,  but  often  the 
ribbed  band  was  simply  stitched  on.  If  this 
had  the  appearance  of  being  unfinished  a 
row  of  silk  feather-stitching  covered  the 
seam.  The  neck  of  the  shirt  was  neatly 
faced  with  a  bias  piece  of  silk  or  satin,  and 
the  front  plait  was  decorated  with  a  similar 
facing,  in  which  the  buttonholes  were 
worked. 

The  drawers  for  my  boys  were  -  made 
with  two  muslin  bands,  three  buttonholes 
in  each  band  to  button  to  underwaists 
made  of  gauze  or  Jersey  knit  wear.  My 
favorite  waist  for  little  boys  is  the  skeleton, 
but  any  mother  can  make  it,  or  something 
very  similar.  The  buttons  are  fastened  on 
cotton  tape  strips,  that  are  sewed  on  the 
waist  up  the  front,  over  the  shoulders  and 
down  the  back  wherever  needed.  Allow  for 
nine  buttons  at  the  waist-line.  If  an  -ex- 
tra set  is  needed  for  buttoning  drawer.-*'  or 
skirts  to  they  may  be  fastened  lower  down 
on  the  strips  if  desired.  Catherine. 


"Southern  Praulines" 

Several  years  ago,  while  traveling  in  the 
South,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
charming  elderly  lady  who  had  been  very 
unfortunate  in  her  younger  days.  She  had 
lost  all  she  once  possessed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Civil  War. 

I  was  driving  from  New  Orleans  to  Ca- 
rondelet,  and  being  overtaken  by  a  terrible 
rain-storm  I  took  refuge  in  fi~  small  but  neat 
cottage,  which  proved  to  be  the  home  of  a 
once  very  rich  Southern  family.  Being 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  old  lady  upon  en- 
tering the  house,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  abate,  she  gave  me  a  slight  sketch 
of  her  misfortunes. 

Her  husband  and  two  sons  were  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Helena,  in  Arkansas,  in  1864, 
her  comfortable  home  burnt  down  and  all 
her  land  confiscated.  She  was  left  penni- 
less and  with  a  little  daughter,  who  had 
been  an  invalid  all  her  life.  The  mother  told 
me  she  had  supported  herself  and  this 
daughter,  who  was  a  great  care,  being  al- 
most helpless  when  I  was  there,  by  her 
needle  and  by  making  and  selling  "prau- 
lines" to  a  few  families,  who  were  her  kind 
friends  and  patrons. 

These  "praulines"  are  a  delicious  confec- 
tion she  had  been  taught  to  make  by  an  old 
French  Creole. 

The  Southern  people  are  very  fond  of 
sweets,  and  a  small  dish  of  bonbons  is 
placed  on  the  table  at  all  meals. 

This  lady  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  receipt  for  making  them.  I  have  been 
very  successful  in  selling  this  delightful 
candy,  being  a  member  of  the  woman's  ex- 
change where  I  live,  and  never  fail  to  find 
a  ready  sale.  The  following  is  the  receipt 
for  "praulines"  as  given  me  by  the  lady: 

Three  coffee-cupfuls  of  dark  brown  sugar, 
one  coffee-cupful  of  new  milk,  three  cupfuls 
of  pecan-meats  and  one  tablespoonfnl  of 
'  butter  with  the  salt  worked  out.  Put  the 
milk  and  sugar  in  a  porcelain-lined  sauce- 
pan, cook  until  almost  candy,  draw  the  nan 
back,  add  the  butter  a. id  pecans,  beat  until  it 
grains,  turn  out  on  n  bnttprf  d  dish,  and  sep- 
arate in  small  pieces.       Mks.  L.  Clark. 
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Sweet-peas 

^here  is  no  flower  that  repays 
one  for  the  trouble  and  time  in- 
vested as  the  sweet-pea.  To  be 
successful  with  it  one  must 
have  good  seed,  which  oan  al- 
ways be  had  from  a  reliable 
dealer,  and  a  properly  prepared 
garden-spot, 
insure  growth  and  a  long  season  of 
blossom  they  must  be  planted  early.  Last 
year  I  planted  mine  on  each  side  of  the  wire 
fence  around  the  chicken-yard. 

A  trench  about  eight  inches  deep  was  dug 
as  early  as  the  ground  thawed,  which  is 
often  in  the  middle  of  February  or  the  first 
of  March.  Better  than  this  is  to  prepare  the 
trench  in  the  fall  and  put  a  board  over  it. 
However,  failing  this,  have  it  ready  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  the  seed  oan  be  put  in 
the  ground  by  March  17th.  Cover  with 
about  two  inches  of  soil,  and  when  the  seed 
begins  to  sprout  keep  filling  up  the  trench 
about  the  small  plants.  This  deep  planting 
gives  the  plants  a  vigor  and  strength  of  root 
to  resist  the  intense  heat  of  the  hot  months 
later  on.  By  May  1st  they  might  be  well  un- 
der growth,  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
settled  will  spring  rapidly  into  bloom. 

Their  lavishness  of  bloom  is  something 
delightful,  and  to  insure  this  they  must  be 
cut  every  morning,  not  allowing  any  seed  to 
ripen,  for  if  you  do  the  plants  begin  to  die. 
The  delicate  odor  of  the  sweet-pea  makes  it 
a  beautiful  table-flower,  as  it  is  not  obtrusive. 
However,  they  are  not  lasting,  and  must  be 
replaced  with  fresh  ones  every  day. 

Many  of  the  country  women  add  quite  a 
little  sum  to  the  proceeds  of  their  market- 
stuff  by  raising  them  for  sale ;  a  good-sized 
bunch  bringing  five  cents. 

An  eastern  or  southern  exposure  is  best, 
as  they  need  the  bright  sun  to  bring  out 
their  loveliness,  but  they  must  never  suffer 
from  drought.  A  mulching  of  grass  or  hay 
at  the  roots  will  keep  them  moist,  so  that 
thorough  watering  need  be  done  only  every 
other  day.  Care  should  be  taken  to  do  this 
only  after  sundown,  and  never  with  a  hose, 
as  the  foroe  of  the  water  kills  the  plants, 
and  if  watered  in  too  great  heat  they  are 
easily  scalded. 

One  must  give  time  to  flowers  to  insure 
any  success,  and  neglect  is  soon  seen  in 
drooping  or  dying  plants.  A  good  way  to 
keep  up  the  blooming  until  late  is  to  plant 
.the  seed  a  few  weeks  apart,  to  insure  a  suc- 
,  cession  of  bloom.  W.  D.  Marsh. 

Design  for  Crocheted  Fascinator 
This  is  intended  only  to  show  how  the  fas- 
cinator is  to  be  worked.  The  work  is  begun 
at  the  center,  and  the  meshes  increase  in 
size  as  the  fascinator  increases.  A  three- 
cornered  fascinator  could  be  worked  on  the 
same  principle  by  working  half  of  the  direc- 
tions for  the  first  row,  then  3  ch,  turn,  work 
back  to  end,  3  ch,  turn,  and  so  on,  turning 
with  the  3  ch  at  each  end.  Use  Saxony  or 
any  preferred  wool.  Make  5  ch,  join  to  form 
a  ring ;  repeat,  3  oh,  catch  under  ring  with  a 
s  c,  and  repeat  three  times  more.  Make  1  ch, 
catch  in  back  of  next  loop  of  3  ch,  take  hook 
out,  put  it  through  the  middle  of  center  st  of 
3  ch,  draw  through,  drop  the  st,  then  work 
off ;  this  leaves  you  at  the  top  of  the  loop  to 
begin  the  next  round. 

•Second  round— 3  oh,  catch  with  a  slip-stitch 
in  the  same  st  you  started  from,  3  ch,  l  s  c  in 
middle  st  of  next  3  ch,  3  ch,  catch  in  the  same 
st  for  a  corner  and  widening,  3  eh,  catch  in 
the  next  loop,  3  ch,  catch  in  the  same  loop,  3 
ch,  catch  in  the  next  loop,. 3  ch,  catch  in  the 
same  st;  continue  in  this  way,  being  careful 
to  always  widen  in  the  same  st  at  each  of  the 
four  corners  by  working  twice  in  one  loop, 
and  between  the  corners  simply  work  once 
in  each  loop.  After  the  desired  size  is  ob- 
tained for  the  center  of  the  fascinator  make 
5  eh  instead  of  3  ch  for  three  or  four  rows, 
then  finish  all  around. 

A  fascinator  of  this  description  may  be 
made  of  two  colors,  using  one  to  form  a  bor- 
der. A  fascinator  of  one  color,  however,  is 
considered  prettier  and  more  stylish. 

Naomi  Mattison. 


Housekeeping  in  Cold  Weather 

For  the  last  few  years  our  coldest  weather 
has  come  in  February.  If  January  has  been 
mild  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  at  least 
spasmodic  periods  of  cold  weather  later.  One 
of  the  greatest  household  annoyances  from 
cold  comes  from  the  freezing  of  water.  If 
the  water  is  piped  into  the  house,  and  great 
care  has  not  been  used  to  place  the  pipes 
where  they  will  not  be  subject  to  frost,  muoh 
trouble  will  result.  Pumps  must  be  watched 
and  some  arrangement  made  to  empty. the 
pump  at  night  at  least,  or  the  mnniink  may 
find  us  without  water  until  the  pump  is 


thawed,  and  then  maybe  the  freezing  has  in- 
jured the  Valve  so  that  it  would  not  do  its 
duty. 

Besides  the  care  for  the  water-supply  cold 
weather  brings  other  extra  cares  on  the 
housekeeper.  Many  houses  are  so  carelessly 
built  that  whenever  unusually  cold  weather 
comes  the  cellar  and  store-room  must  be 
looked  after.  Sometimes  a  large  bucket  of 
water  set  in  the  cellar  or  store-room  will 
prevent  damage  from  frost,  or  a  large  lamp 
or  a  small  oil-stove  left  burning  will  make 
heat  enough  to  keep  the  frost  out. 

Many  people  suppose  meat,  poultry  and 
fish  are  not  injured  by  freezing— in  fact,  that 
meat  and  poultry  are  improved.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Beef  does  not  deteriorate  as 
much  as  more  delicate  meats,  but  it  is  never 
so  good  after  freezing,  and  poultry  and  fish 
lose  nearly  all  their  delicacy  of  flavor.  If 
any  meat  is  accidentally  frozen,  do  not  let 
it  thaw  until  it  is  needed  for  cooking.  It 
cannot  be  thawed  slowly  by  heat  without 
acquiring  an  unpleasant  odor  and  taste, 
and  losing  much  of  the  juice  of  the  meat. 
The  best  way  to  thaw  frozen  meat  is  to  put 
it  into  cold  water  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place, 
but  not  where  the  water  will  freeze.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  leave  the  meat  in  the 
water  after  the  frost  is  drawn  out,  but  pre- 
pare it  for  cooking  just  as  soon  as  it  appears 
flexible.  If  the  meat  is  to  be  roasted,  rub 
butter  over  it,  and  dredge  thickly  with  flour 
to  seal  in  the  juices,  then  baste  with  unusual 
oare  while  it  is  roasting. 

The  cold  days  of  midwinter  make  some 
hot  dishes  necessary  for  supper  or  luncheon 
if  dinner  is  served  at  night.  Bananas, 
oranges,  apples  or  preserved  fruits  of  vari- 
ous kinds  make  excellent  fritters.  Cheese 
fritters  and  Welsh  rarebits  are  also  good  hot 
dishes  for  these  meals.  Any  good  fritter- 
batter  may  be  used  for  these ;  as,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter, 
one  egg,  a  little  salt,,  and  prepared  flour 
enough  to  make  a  thin  batter.  About  one 
cupful  is  enough.  Slice  bananas,  apples 
or  oranges  lengthwise,  and  squeeze  a  little 
lemon-juice  over  them;  Sprinkle  a  little  sugar 
over  the  slices  of  bananas,  oranges  or  apples, 
and  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes,  then  dip 
them  in  the  batter,  coating  each  side  evenly, 
and  fry  a  golden  brown  in  hot  fat.  If  pre- 
served or  canned  peaches,  etc.,  are  used  let 
the  pieces  of  fruit  drain  in  a  sieve  for  half 
an  hour  before  dipping  them  in  the  batter. 
Cheese  fritters  are  made  by  adding  a  cupful 
of  grated  cheese  to  a  fritter-batter,  and  then 
dropping  it  by  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat. 

Cold  meat  minced,  made  hot  in  a  gravy 
and  poured  over  slices  of  toast,  or  any  meat, 
chicken  or  fish  minced,  mixed  with  a  cupful 
of  stock  or  cream  sauce,  and  baked  in  two 
crusts  in  little  patty-pans,  are  tempting  hot 
dishes  for  supper  or  luncheon. 

Maida  McL. 


Knitted  Foot-muff  For  an  Invalid 

This  is  of  two  parts,  the  outside  knitted  in 
blocks  and  the  inside  crocheted  in  loop- 
stitch  ;  or  it  can  all  be  knitted  in  loop-stitch. 
For  the  outside  cast  on  45  stitches,  and  knit 


experience,  "who  has  been  successfully  vac- 
cinated against  it." 

To  Germany  belongs  the  proud  distinction 
of  first  analyzing  and  naming  it,  but  there  is 
neither  speech  nor  language  where  its  voice 
is  not  heard,  nor  human  being  who  does  not 
know  it  by  its  second  name. 

In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  it  even  ap- 
pears perhaps  more  frequently  than  in  that 
of  age,  for  it  might  be  said  we  spend  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  our  lives  in  realizing  things, 
the  next  fifteen  in  kicking  against  the  pricks, 
and  the  remainder  in  submitting  to  them. 

Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  know 
the  qualms  of  the  malady ;  but  the  Germans, 
whose  pessimism  has  a  lingering  love  for 
details,  assign  to  it  one  victim  and  one  time 
above  others— my  lady  in  the  midst  of  her 
Lenten  season. 

"Forty  days'  intermission!"  called  in  the 
whirl  of  alleged  gaiety  and  enjoyment  sets 
my  lady's  restless  brain,  for  want  of  other 
distraction,  to  taking  stock  of  life,  and  the 
result  is— katzenjammer  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  Why  describe  the  disease  for  that 
fortunate  one  among  Nature's  curios,  the 
woman  in  ten  thousand,  who  has  never  had 


it  ?  The  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  have  all  walked  through  the 
dread  valley  of  the  shadow  with  its  "blue 
devils"  whispering  in  their  ears,  and  would 
ten  times  rather  wrestle  with  Apollyon  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Difficulty. 

Katzenjammer  is  not  unhappiness,  for  that 
comes  from  external  conditions,  while  the 
former  is  equally  at  home  in  the  house  of 
mourning  and  the  house  of  mirth ;  least  of  all 
is  it  that  divine  discontent  which  pricks  us 
on  from  height  to  height  of  achievement. 
Too  languid  for  despair,  too  contemptuous  for 
melancholy,  it  is  rather  a  creeping  disgust 
for  life,  "its  wretched  joys  and  worthless 
woes"— a  comprehensive  conviction  that 
nothing  is  worth  anything. 

If  at  this  juncture  I  have  the  world  on  tip- 
toe expecting  the  description  of  the  evil,  to 
be  followed  by  the  receipt  for  the  remedy,  I 
can  only  say,  with  the  country  editor  who 
was  asked  to  change  a  ten-dollar  bill,  "You 
flatter  me."  If  I  knew  a  cure  I  would  not 
recklessly  cast  the  precious  pearl  before  an 
unpaying  public,  but  would  do  like  the  en- 
terprising divine,  whose  advertisement  in  a 
reiis*6us  journal  once  met  my  astonished 
eye— he  promised  to  answer  religious  doubts 
and  difficulties  "by  private  letter,"  and 
thoughtfully  added,  "Inclose  one  dollar  for 
reply." 

Of  suggesting  cures  there  is,  of  course,  no 
end.   Work  is  advised  as  the  great  panacea 


5,  purl  5,  for  five  rows,  then  reverse.  Knit 
nine  rows  of  blocks.  Trim  with  lilac  rib- 
bons. The  lining  is  completed  in  forty  rows. 


"Katzenjammer" — A  New  Name  for  "The  Blues" 
It  is  liable  to  come  upon  us  at  any  season, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  what  is  popularly 
termed  "the  blues"  becomes  almost  an  ep- 
idemic at  certain  times,  especially  at  the 
Lenten  season,  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  those  who  suffer  most  from  this  malady  to 
know  that  at  last  it  has  a  definite  name. 

"Katzenjammer"  means  simply  to  be  "sick 
of  life,"  to  find  "everything  going  wrong," 
and  life  simply  "not  worth  the  living."  It  is 
"catsickness"  in  its  literal  German  transla- 
tion, "lifesickness"  in  its  freer  one. 

"There  is  not  one  of  us,"  said  a  woman 
recently,  who  evidently  speaks  from  bitter 


when  we  know  that  is  exactly  what  our  own 
particular  case  of  katzenjammer  comes  from ; 
"rest,  then,"  we  are  told,  and  as  soon  as  the 
house  is  swept,  garnished  and  empty  the 
demon  whoops  in  with  seven  worse  than 
himself.  "Don't  give  in  to  it"  is  the  strong- 
minded  counsel  of  some  hypocrite,  who  must 
know  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  one 
might  as  accurately  speak  of  "giving  in"  to 
an  avalanche. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  pound  of  cure  is 
unattainable,  and  the  whole  ounce  of  pre- 
vention very  nearly  so,  a  few  grains  at  least 
of  the  latter  are  to  be  had.  How  much  of 
our  "lifesickness"  would  take  to  itself  wings 
and  fly  away  if  we  did  not  make  a  cult  of  it 
few  of  us  have  the  frankness  to  say.  The 
woman— she  is  everywhere  in  these  self- 
conscious  days— who  wilfully  reads,  listens 
to,  and  invites  all  the  description  and  elab- 


oration of  her  symptoms  she  can  get  hold  of ; 
who,  for  the  forlorn  comfort  of  making  ep- 
igrams, writes  down  her  experience,  and 
puts  in  circulation  a  fresh  lot  of  superfluous 
cynicisms;  who,  if  she  would  confess  it, 
takes  a  subtle  pride  in  the  melancholy  dis- 
tinction which  lifts  her  above  her  unthink- 
ing fellows— needs  to  be  unceremoniously 
toppled  off  the  pedestal  on  which  she  poses, 
smiling  at  Grief,  and  told  to  fight  with  him, 
kill  or  be  killed  by  him.  anything  that  calls 
for  healthy  activity. 

It  is  one  thing  for  an  accidental  pin-prick 
to  show  that  the  doll  is  made  of  sawdust, 
another  to  deliberately  rip  it  up  for  investi- 
gation. The  dissected  doll  is  spoiled  for  all 
time  even  if  the  stuffing  proves  an  agreeable 
surprise,  and  the  katzenjammer  hypochon- 
driac who  spends  her  time  in  dissecting  too 
thoroughly  all  the  symptoms  of  this  direful 
disease  is  the  one  who  will  have  the  most 
difficulty  in  obtaining  relief. 

P.  W.  Humphreys. 

* 

Joining  Bars 

We  give  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  opposite,  a  clever  way  of 
joining  embroideries  or  insertions.  If  of 
very  fine  material  use  No.  500  linen  thread. 


Hand  to  Hand,  Heart  to  Heart 

Boys  flying  kites  let  soar  their  white-winged 
— birds 

Do  we  do  that  way  with  our  loving  words? 
Kind  thoughts  expressed  will  never  fall  back 
dead. 

Let  us,  then,  see  that  they  are  always  said. 

We're  slow  to  give  our  words  of  praise  and  cheer 
To  those  in  our  own  homes  year  after  year ; 
Too  oft  we  give  to  strangers  our  best  smile, 
Though  loving  home  folks  most  all  the  while. 

We  cannot  benefit  humanity  by  standing 
off  at  arm's  length  and  saying, "  You  must  be 
good.  You  mustn't  do  that.  You  must  do 
this."  Neither  can  we  drive  them  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  no  matter  how  earnestly  we 
may  desire  it.  Humanity  can  be  led,  not 
driven. 

In  our  homes  we  have  humanity  in  min- 
iature. We  fail  in  our  idea  of  government 
if  we  try  to  coerce  by  the  simple  power  of 
our  own  will.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  children  would  love  to  obey  if  their 
parents  were  more  judicious  in  their  de- 
mands. 

One  of  the  loveliest  mothers  I  ever  knew, 
and  one  who  had  the  most  obedient  children, 
never  raised  her  voice  above  that  of  her 
ordinary  conversation  when  giving  them  a 
command,  and  never  said  "hiust,"  but  al- 
ways "may."  "Gracie,  you  may  wash  the 
dishes  this  morning,  and  Vivian  you  may 
make  the  beds."  And  the  children  obeyed 
as  though  it  were  a  privilege  to  do  so. 

We  must  let  our  children  know  that  we 
trust  them,  love  them,  and  that  we  have  not 
a  doubt  but  that  they  will  mind  us.  We 
must  be  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor  in  our 
dealings  with  them.  If  we  promise  them 
"a  good  whipping"  if  they  do  that  again  we 
must  certainly  administer  this  same  "good 
whipping"  if  they  do  repeat  the  offense.  We 
must  not  forget,  for  they  certainly  will  not. 
One  thread  in  the  warp  of  authority  is 
broken  whenever  we  fail  to  keep  our  word 
with  our  children.  We  may  promise  candy 
or  peaches  if  they  are  good ;  then  let  us  not 
fail  to  give  them  the  treat  if  they  deserve 
it.  If  we  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth, 
how  can  we  expect  our  children  to  be  truth- 
ful? 

If  we  are  truthful,  cheerful,  lovable,  gen- 
tle, self-controlled  and  considerate  we  may 
expect  to  mold  our  children  into  exquisite 
young  people.  We  will  find  them  young 
men  and  women  of  unfailing  courtesy  and 
of  sterling  worth. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  irritable,  ner- 
vous, "worrisome,"  fretful  and  "nagful"  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  quiet,  lovable  children. 

The  influences  which  are  molding  our 
•dear  children  while  they  are  very  young 
are  to  be  found  in  our  own  homes.  Oh,  how 
important  that  these  homes  be  all  they 
should  be!  Our  children  will  need  all  the 
moral,  mental  and  physical  strength  they  can 
possibly  be  imbued  with  when  they  come 
to  take  their  places  in  the  battle  of  life. 
They  will  need  well-grounded  principles  of 
truth,  purity,  manhood  and  womanhood  be- 
fore they  leave  the  parental  roof. 

I  have  seen  the  statement  somewhere  that 
"an  ounce  of  example  is  worth  a  pound  of 
scolding,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it. 
If  we  set  our  children  examples  of  courage, 
gentleness  and  devotion  to  duty  and  prin- 
ciple we  are  certainly  doing  more  for  them 
than  we  will  be  if  we  continually  find  fault 
with,  and  scold  or  whip  them. 

Er.r.A.  Bartlbtt  Simmons. 
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DIAMONDS 

on 

credit 

As  an  Investment  give  this 
a  moment's  thought. 


Most  people  consider  genuine 
diamonds  a  luxury  beyond  their 
reach.  They  have  never  heard 
of  our  liberal  charge  account 
system,  liy  which  the  most  beau- 
tiful Diamonds  in  all  the  newest 
designs,  in  Kings,  Brooches, 
Scarf-pins,  Studs,  Lockets,  Ear- 
rings, Cuff-buttons,  etc.,  may  be 
had  at  the  very  lowest  prices  by 
any  well-meaning  and  honest 
person,  whether  their  income  be 
large  or  small,  on  a  series  of 
convenient  monthly  payments. 
We  are  direct  importers  of 
Diamonds ;  make  lower  prices 
than  domestic  buyers  possibly 
can;  carry  a  half-niillion-dollar 
stock  and  do  by  far  the  largest 
diamond  credit  business  in  the 
world. 

It  is  as  easy  to  open  a  Confi- 
dential Charge  Account  with  us 
for  a  Diamond  or  Watch  as  it 
is  to  open  a  Savings  Hank  Ac- 
count, and  it  pays .  far  better. 
Diamonds  are  the  best  invest-' 
ment  in  sight  at  the  present 
time  and  their  values  will  in- 
crease at  least  twenty  per  cent 
this  year— any  well-posted  jew- 
eler will  tell  you  so.  You  can 
pay  for  a  Diamond  just  as  you 
would  put  a  part  of  your  earn- 
ings in  a  Savings  Bank,  and  in  a 
few  months  you  will  have  a  gem 
paid  for  that  is  instantly  con- 
vertible into  cash  at  full  value 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Un- 
equaled  as  a  lasting  gift  to  the 
loved  one  and  adding  more  to 
the  appearance  of  your  success 
than  anything  else— to  be  suc- 
cessful, look  successf nl ;  wear 
a  diamond.  We  will  send  yon  a 
Diamond  upon  which  you  pay 
a  small  amount— usually  $5  to 
S1U,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price,  although  we 
sometimes  have  patrons  who 
desire  to  pay  more,  and  fre- 
quently those  who  cannot  con- 
veniently pay  so  much— but  we 
in  all  cases  arrange  the  matter 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

We  make  it  easy  all  the  way 
through,  sending  your  selection 
subject  to  examination  and  ap- 
proval, guaranteeing  safe  deliv- 
ery and  prepaying  all  express 
charges.  We  guarantee  weights 
and  qualities,  absolutely,  and 
will  make  liberal  exchanges  at 
any  time.  Step  into  your  local 
bank  and  ask  about  our  standing  in  Dun's  and  Brad- 
streefs  books  of  commercial  ratings.  You  will  be  told 
that  we  are  one  of  the  largest  jewelry-houses  in  the 
country  anil  responsible  beyond  question.  Write  to- 
day for  our  illustrated  booklet  H,  showing  styles, 
prices,  etc.  Ask  for  a  Lucky  Pocket  Piece  and  Calen- 
dar. We  sell  Watches,  Jewelry  and  Silverware  of 
every  description  on  the  same  easy  terms,  but  if  you 
prefer  to  pay  cash  we  will  give  you  the  regular  trade 
discount  of  eight  per  cent. 


Copyright,  1902 
Loftis  Bros.  i:  Co. 


LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Jewelers 
101-103-105  and  107  State  St.,Chicago,U.S.  A. 

Opposite  Marshall  Field  it  Co. 


Easy  Washing 

Why  should  women  continue  to  sacri- 
fice their  health  to  hard  lahor  when  by 
using  a  washing-machine  they  can  avoid 
all  the  discomforts,  worry  and  work 
incidental  to  wash-day  ? 

The  Sprung  Washing-Machine 

is  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  easily 
operated  machine  known.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  A  piece  or  a  tubful  can  be 
washed,  and  without  injury  to  the  most 
Writ*  us  for  delicate  fabric.  The  heaviest  goods 
free  booklet  and     thoroughly  cleaned. 

phrUenlors.  Sent  on  thirty  days'  trial. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  X,  Arlington  Heights.  Obio 


lake  $1000 


Best  carpet  and  rug  ma- 
chinery made.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  and 
information  howto  start 
a  profitable  business  of 
your  own. 

EUREKA  WEAVERS'  SUPPLY  WORKS 
5066  W.  Main  St..  Battle  Creek,  Mich 


HOTEL  HEMET 

is  an  ideal  place  to  spend  the 
winter.  Klegant  rooms.  Elec- 
tric lights.  Cuisine  unexcelled. 
Climate  unsurpassed. elevation 
1,600  feet.  GohSLinks, Croquet- 
Grounds  and  other  amuse- 
ments. Fine  scenery  and  beau- 
tiful drives.  Full  particulars 
on  application.  Address 

HOTEL  HEMET,  P.  0.  Box  59,  Hemet.Cal. 


FREE 


OUR  1901-1902  CATALOCUE 

advertising  at  Wholesale  Prices 

20,000  BOOKS 

sent  free  to  your  address.  Postage  Sc.  All  books  carried 
in  stock.  One  price  to  everybody.  We  save  you  money. 
THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

866-868  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 

Largest  Mail  Order  Booksellers  in  the  World. 

BIG  MONEY  at  HOME 

Weaving  Rugs  and  Carpets 
NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 

$4  A  DAY  Easily  Made 
Particulars  &  Loom  Book  A  Sent  Free. 

REED  MFG.  CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


LADY 


AGENTS  wanteo 

M  <xJ»     To  sel|  COR_ 


SETS,    TAILOR-MADE     SKIRTS    AND  PETTICOATS., 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  terms  to 

CONSEDINE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  M,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

U#|T  PaJ"  $20  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with, 
ww  t  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.   Javelle  MfR.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 

w^?^,^"  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


The  Public  Schools 

iiE  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 

W pointing  to  our  public-school  sys- 
tem with  pride  as  being  the  best 
in  the  world.  While  we  are 
doubtless  justified  in  this  boast, 
has  not  this  same  pride  kept  us 
from  seeing  some  of  its  defects 
and  seeking  to  rectify  them  ?  It 
is  a  fact  apparent  to  all  who  have 
looked  into  the  question  that  the 
country  schools  have  not  kept 
pace  with  those  of  the  town.  In  many  cases 
the  interest  of  both  parents  and  pupils  has 
flagged,  and  the  chief  ambition  of  both  seems 
to  be  for  the  children  to  get  away  from  the 
country  schools  and  into  some  city  or  town 
institution  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  all  the  children  of  the  country  could  do 
this  it  would  not  make  so  much  difference, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  every  district 
there  are  many  who  must  finish  their  school 
education  in  a  country  school,  and  it  is  for 
these  that  the  public-school  system  was 
chiefly  planned,  and  for  these  that  it  should 
be  constantly  improved.  ■ 

Some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  state 
of  Maine  several  years  ago  saw  the  ten- 
dency of  the  rural  schools  to  lose  much  of 
their  usefulness,  and  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  question,  examining  the  schools 
of  different  sections  not  only  as  to  subjects 
taught  and  methods  of  instruction,  but  as  to 
school-buildings  and  their  surroundings. 
The  result  of  these  inspections  were  given 
to  the  public,  and  the  attention  of  the  people 
called  to  the  deficiencies  existing  and  the 
need  of  reform.  The  interest  thus  aroused 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  School  Im- 
provement League  of  Maine,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  "awaken  interest  among  pupils 
and  parents  and  to  enlist  their  active  support 
in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools." 

All  earnest  teachers  know  that  character 
is  largely  influenced  by  surroundings,  and 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  League  was  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  school 
houses  and  grounds.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  success  of  any  work 
is  the  harmonious  action  of  all  concerned, 
so  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  were  enlisted 
and  were  soon  working  with  common  zeal  to 
make  their  school  and  its  surroundings  the 
pride  of  the  community.  Paint  and  paper 
made  the  old  and  dingy  buildings  much 
more  inviting.  Shades  were  put  at  the  win- 
dows, a  few  good  pictures  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  many  other  improvements  made  in  the 
interior  furnishing.  Outside  the  yards  were 
cleaned  up  and  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
planted.  Of  course,  some  money  is  needed 
for  these  things,  but  entertainments  of  one 
kind  and  another  are  gotten  up  and  a  small 
fee  charged,  so  that  the  money  is  soon  raised, 
and  all  feel  that  they  have  contributed  to- 
ward the  improvements.  Most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  pupils  and  parents.  Being 
brought  together  in  a  common  cause  adds  to 
the  general  good-feeling.  Improvements  and 
embellishments  the  children  have  helped  to 
make  they  will  take  pride  in  preserving. 

The  work  of  the  League  does  not  stop  with 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  school-house 
and  its  surroundings ;  it  also  extends  to  the 
course  of  study.  Music  and  drawing  are 
added,  attention  is  given  to  fostering  a  love 
for  good  reading,  andcourtesy  and  good  man- 
ners are  encouraged  by  both  the  precept  and 
example  of  the  teacher.  It  requires  organ- 
ized effort  to  reach  the  best  results,  and  this 
the  League  seeks  to  accomplish  by  arousing 
the- interest  of  the  whole  community. 

To  convince  one  of  the  good  results  of  the 
League  one  has  but  to  compare  the  rural 
schools  of  to-day  where  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion with  the  state  of  affairs  prior  to  its 
organization.  The  interest  of  the  people  is 
aroused,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  good 
work  of  the  School  Improvement  League  is 
only  just  begun.  What  has  been  done  in 
Maine  can  be  done  in  other  states.  If  Maine 
can  point  the  way  to  a  higher  educational 
standard,  mentally,  morally  and  physically, 
for  our  rural  schools  she  will  have  proved 
her  right  to  her  motto — Dirigo. 

Maida  McL. 

ft 

Steamed  Brown  Bread 

Two  cupfuls  of  graham  flour,  one  cupful 
of  corn-meal,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  third  of  a  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cupful  of  seeded  and  chopped 
raisins,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  thoroughly,  and 
put  in  a  greased  pan.  If  steamed  in  one  large 
loaf  it  will  require  three  hours'  steaming. 
Do  not  raise  the  lid  of  the  steamer  while  the 
loaf  is  in  it,  and  do  not  allow  the  water  to 
stop  boiling.  Put  in  the  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes  after  taking  from  the  steamer. 

Hope  Daring. 


Starved  to  Death 

HELP  THAT  CAME  TOO  I.ATE 

"The  Carisbrooke  Castle,  arrived  in  from 
the  West  Indies,  reports  picking  up  a  raft 
with  the  body  of  an  elderly  man  who  had 
evidently  died  of  starvation.  There  was  no 
clue  to  the  man's  identity,  nor  any  marks  to 
determine  the  origin  of  the  raft." 

In  those  few  lines  another  clueless  mys- 
tery of  old  ocean  was  disposed  of.  There 
was  nothing  to  marvel  at  that  a  man  should 
die  of  starvation.  Had  he  lived  it  would 
have  been  a  real  marvel  indeed.  Or  had  he 
died  of  starvation  surrounded  by  abundant 
food,  that  would  have  been  both  a  marvel 
and  a  mystery  to  the  world  at  large.  For 
the  world  at  large  does  not  know  that  a 
great  many  elderly  people  die  of  starvation 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  They  have  food 
enough,  but  the  stomach  is  "weak"  and  the 
food  cannot  be  digested  and  converted  into 


nutrition.  The  body  grows  weak,  as  every 
starved  body  does.  And  at  last  the  life  is 
destroyed  by  some  commonplace  malady, 
which  would  have  been  easily  thrown  off  by 
a  well-nourished  body.  It  is  because  death 
in  such  cases  is  attributed  to  the  trivial 
malady  and  not  to  the  true  cause— starvation 
—that  there  is  no  general  appreciation  of  a 
common  cause  of  disease  and  death  among 
elderly  people— lack  of  nutrition. 

VIGOROUS  OLD  AGE 

depends  upon  the  capacity  to  digest  and 
assimilate  food.  Strength  in  age  has  the 
same  foundation  as  strength  in  youth— food 
properly  digested  and  assimilated.  There 
is  no  way  to  make  physical  strength  except 
from  food.  And  when  the  stomach  and  its 
allied  organs,  because  of  "weakness"  or 
disease,  cannot  convert  the  food  into  nutri- 
tion, there  is  a  loss  of  strength  and  vitality, 
which  weakens  the  body  and  leaves  it  prac- 
tically powerless  against  the  inroads  of  dis* 
ease.  If  you  want  strength  you  must  get  it 
from  food,  and  you  can't  get  strength  from 
food  when  there  is  disease  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 
The  way  to  vigorous  age,  then,  is  to 
strengthen  the  stomach  by  curing  the  dis- 
eases which  weaken  it.  This  is  done  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery. 

-'I  suffered  for  six  years  with  constipation 
and  indigestion,  during  which  time  I  em- 
ployed several  physicians,  but  they  could 
not  reach  my  case,"  writes  Mr.G.  Popplewell, 
of  Eureka  Springs,  Carroll  County.  Ark.  "I 
felt  that  there  was  no  help  for  me ;  could  not 
retain  food  on  my  stomach ;  had  vertigo,  and 
would  fall  helpless  to  the  floor.  Two  years 
ago  I  commenced  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,  and  little  'Pellets,'  and 
improved  from  the  start.  After  taking 
twelve  bottles  of  the  'Discovery'  I  was  able 
to  do  light  work,  and  have  been  improving 
ever  since.  I  am  now  in  good  health  for 
one  of  my  age— 60  years.  I  owe  it  all  to  Dr. 
Pierce's  medicines." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is 
not  offered  as  a  "cure-all."  It  does  cure  a 
great  many  different  diseases,  but  a  study 
of  these  cures  shows  that  the  various  dis- 
eases of  heart,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  blood, 
etc.,  cured  by  "Golden  Medical  Discovery" 
are  diseases  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
disease  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs  of 
digestion  and  nutrition.  When  the  cause  of 
disease  was  cured  in  the  stomach,  the  effects 
of  the  disease  were  cured  in  the  other  organs. 

MEDICAL  FALSE  PRETENSIONS 

When  a  medicine  is  offered  as  "blood- 
making"  or  "strength-giving,"  ask  yourself, 
Out  of  what  is  blood  made  and  what  is  the 
source  of  physical  strength?  Blood  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  only  digested  food. 
Food  is  the  source  of  all  strength  when,  by 
the  digestive  processes,  it  is  converted  into 
blood,  which  is  the  life  of  the  body.  No 
medicine  can  make  a  drop  of  blood.  No 


medicine  can  give  an  ounce  of  strength. 
Blood  and  strength  must  come  from  food, 
and  the  only  sense  in  which  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  called  a  blood- 
making  and  strength-giving  medicine  is  in 
that  it  cures  the  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  enables  the  food  eaten  to  be  converted 
into  the  blood  and  nutrition  on  which  the 
life  and  strength  of  the  body  depend.  By 
this  means  it  gives  new  life  and  new 
strength. 

"I  take  time  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  good  your  medicine  has 
done  me,"  writes  Mrs.  Francis  Johnson,  of 
Dresden,  Pettis  County,  Mo..  Box  71.  'I 
am  more  than  glad  to  tell  you  I  have  bet- 
ter health  now  than  ever  before.  After 
using  three  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,  one  of  'Favorite  Pre- 
scription' and  one  vial  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Pleasant  Pellets,  I  am  strong  and  hearty.  I 
have  no  more  bad  spells;  no 
more  weakness.  I  feel  like  a 
new  woman  altogether.  I 
could  not  have  lived  much 
longer  in  the  condition  I  was 
in  if  I  had  not  seen  that  ad- 
vertisement just  in  time  to 
save  my  life.  Thanks  to  you, 
and  I  thank  God  for  letting 
my  eyes  look  on  your  adver- 
tisement. I  am  continually 
telling  my  friends  I  would 
not  have  been  living  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Dr.  Pierce's 
medicines." 

What  "Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery" does  for  the  diseased 
stomach  in  advanced  life  it 
does  for  youth  and  for  men 
and  women  at  every  stage  of 
life's  progress.    It  makes  the 
"weak"  stomach  strong.   It  enables  the 
perfect  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food, 
so  that  the  body  is  made  strong  in  the  one 
possible  way— by  food  properly  digested 
and  perfectly  assimilated. 

FAR-REACHING  BENEFITS 

Acting  through  the  stomach  and  blood. 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
reaches  every  organ  of  the  body.  It  strength- 
ens the  "weak"  heart— stirs  up  the  sluggish 
liver,  heals  the  inflamed  lung  tissues,  stim- 
ulates the  kidneys  and  brings  all  the  phys- 
ical organs  into  harmonious  activity.  It 
cures  biliousness  and  the  headache  arid?0 
lassitude  which  are  common  to  bilious  peo-? 
pie.  It  builds  up  the  body  with  sound  flesh 
and  solid  muscle. 

Sick  people  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce,  by  letter,  free.  All  correspondence 
is  held  as  strictly  private  and  sacredly 
confidential.  Address  Dr.  B.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sometimes  the  dealer,  tempted  by  the  little 
more  profit  paid  by  the  sale  of  less  merito- 
rious medicines,  will  endeavor  to  sell  the 
customer  some  unproved  remedy  as  being 
"just  as  good"  as  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery.  Judged  by  its  cures  there 
is  no  medicine  as  good  for  diseases  of  the 
stomach  as  "Golden  Medical  Discovery." 

IT  IS  SENT  FREE 

Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad- 
viser is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to 
cover  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send  21  one- 
cent  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers ; 
or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound  volume. 
Address  Dr.  R.  Y.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  NT.  Y. 


Free  for  the  Asking 

We  give  the  most  liberal  re- 
wards ever  offered  for  getting 
up  clubs  for  the  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE. 

Scores  of  articles  for  house- 
hold and  personal  use  are  de- 
scribed in  our  new  Premium 
List,  which  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  of  these  may 
be  had  for  but  a  little  effort. 
Send  for  the  Premium  List  and 
get  the  full  particulars.  It  will 
interest  you.  Write  to-day.  A 
postal-card  will  do.  The  List  is 
sent  Free. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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If  I  Can  Live 

II I  can  live 
To  make  some  pale  face  brighter,  and  to  give 
A  second  luster  to  some  tear-dimmed  eye, 

Or  e'en  impart 
One  throb  of  comfort  to  an  aching  heart, 
Or  cheer  some  wayworn  soul  in  passing  by. 

If  I  can  lend 
A  strong  hand  to  the  fallen,  or  defend 
The  right  against  a  single  envious  strain, 

My  life,  though  bare 
Perhaps  of  much  that  seemeth  dear  and  fair 
To  us  on  earth,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  purest  joy, 
Most  near  to  heaven,  far  from  earth's  alloy, 
Is  bidding  clouds  give  way  to  sun  and  shine, 

And  'twill  be  well 
If  on  that  day  of  days  the  angels  tell 
Of  me,  "She  did  her  best  for  one  of  Thine." 

—Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

<* 

An  Ancient  Strike 

We  sometimes  think  of  the  so- 
called  labor  troubles,  which  are 
such  a  hurt  and  menace  to  our 
civilization,  as  altogether  a  mod- 
ern product— the  outgrowth  of  conditions 
peculiar  to  our  own  times.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  record  of  a  strike  at  a  very  ancient 
period. 

In  one  of  the  departments  of  the  British 
Museum  are  several  cases  of  letters  and  doc- 
uments belonging  to  an  exceedingly  remote 
antiquity.  In  appearance  they  are  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  anything  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  fact,  one 
would  scarcely  suspect  that  they  were  letters 
at  all— these  odd,  pillow-shaped  little  cakes 
of  yellowish-brown  clay,  covered  with  queer 
scratchings.  , 

Most  of  them  are  dispatches  from  kings  of 
Mesopotamia  and  governors  of  cities  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  to  Amenophis  III.,  and  his  son, 
Amenophis  IV.,  who  were  kings  of  Egypt  as 
long  ago  as  1450  B.C.  They  were  scratched 
on  tablets  or  cylinders  of  soft  clay  or  mud, 
which  were  then  baked  to  a  durable  hard- 
ness before  being  conveyed  to  their  destina- 
tion. Some  of  them  accompanied  valuable 
gifts  of  bronze  or  gold,  horses,  chariots  or 
lapis  lazuli,  not  infrequently  asking,  with 
amusing  ingenuousness,  for  presents  in  re- 
turn. Others  are  protestations  of  friendship 
so  earnest  as  by  their  very  fervency  to  sug- 
gest suspicions  of  their  sincerity,  or  at  least 
of  their  disinterestedness.  Others,  still,  are 
almost  childishly  jealous  complaints  of  lack 
of  partiality  in  favors  conferred  or  laments 
regarding  domestic  difficulties. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  Shum  Adda  to  the '  King 
of  Egypt,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
a  dispatch,  and  informing  him  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  supply  the  grain  required  by 
the  king,  because  the  men  who  thresh  corn 
have  driven  away  their  overseers  and  refuse 
to  work. 

"The  world  goes  round  and  round  and 
round,"  as  the  poem  runs.  Whether  history 
records  any  strike  more  ancient  than  this  of 
the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ  or  not  I 
do  not  know.  But  surely  one  who  turns 
from  this  curious  old  letter  to  the  pages  of  a 
modern  newspaper  must  be  brought  once 
again,  and  very  forcibly,  to  the  reflection 
that  "there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
—Mary  S.  Daniels,  in  Epworth  Herald. 
d 

How  to  Get  On 

When  George  Peabody,  the  millionaire  and 
philanthropist,  visited  his  native  place  in 
18f>r>  he  said  to  the  young  men  of  the  village : 
"Though  Trovidence  has  granted  me  unusual 
and  unvaried  success  in  the  pursuit  of  for- 
tune, I  am  still  in  heart  the  humble  boy  who 
left  yonder  unpretentious  dwelling.  There 
is  not  a  youth  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
whose  early  opportunities  and  advantages 
are  not  much  greater  than  were  my  own,  and 
I  have  since  achieved  nothing  that  is  impos- 
sible to  the  most  humble  youth  among  you." 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  most 
eminently  successful  men  have  commenced 
life  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  dif- 
ficulties stimulated  their  energies  and 
brought  out  what  was  in  them.  It  is  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule  that  a  youth 
brought  up  under  all  manner  of  advantages, 
as  regards  wealth  and  rank  and  education, 
has,  by  dint  of  pluck  and  perseverance, 
forced  his  way  to  the  front  and  commanded 
brilliant  success. 


How  easy  to  give  you  t  list  of  notable  men 
who,  starting  from  the  humblest  ranks,  and 
without  a  sixpence  in  their  pockets,  man- 
aged, by  sheer  thoroughness  and  persever- 
ance, to  reach  a  high  position  on  the  ladder 
of  fame !  The  immortal  Homer  began  life  as 
a  beggar ;  Aesop  was  a  slave ;  Demosthenes, 
the  son  of  a  sword-maker ;  the  poet  Akenside 
was  a  butcher's  boy ;  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the 
son  of  a  barber ;  Ben  Jonson,  a  bricklayer ; 
Hugh  Miller,  a  mason ;  Doctor  Livingstone, 
a  factory-worker;  Faraday,  a  bookbinder's 
apprentice ;  Doctor  Kitto,  a  shoemaker. 
Why,  I  might  multiply  the  instances  to  al- 
most any  extent. 

Make  good  use  of  the  talents  God  has  given 
you,  be  they  great  or  small ;  apply  your  whole 
energy  to  the  business  you  have  in  hand,  and 
look  up  for  the  divine  blessing  on  your  toil ; 
do  this  and— no  fear  of  you!— Thain  David- 
son, D.D.,  in  the  Preacher's  Magazine. 


Self-cultivation 

It  happens  to  many  a  man  and  woman 
that  in  the  absorbing  demands  of  business 
or  professional  life,  of  home  duties  or  the 
claims  of  society  there  is  a  gradual  failure 
of  moral  purpose  or  religious  convictions, 
and  while  the  life  grows  in  one  direction  it 
as  surely  degenerates  in  another.  We  can 
cultivate  any  part  of  our  natures  we  will, 
just  as  the  gardener  or  horticulturist  by 
selecting  certain  qualities  gradually  develops 
a  new  kind  of  potato  or  corn,  a  new  variety 
of  strawberry  or  apple.  We  can  make  our- 
selves new  kinds  of  men  and  women  by  giv- 
ing attention  to  business  or  pleasure,  books 
or  music,  athletics  or  religion.  Spiritual 
things  are  not  of  interest  to  us  where  we  do 
not  cultivate  them,  just  as  business  becomes 
dull  if  we  do  not  give  attention  to  it  and  try 
to  make  it  interesting.  As  no  man  can  be 
strong  unless  he  takes  much  exercise,  so  no 
man  can  be  devout  who  does  not  wrestle 
with  God  in  prayer,  early  and  late. 

Every  kind  of  cultivation  leads  to  growth 
in  manhood,  and  we  are  the  kind  of  men  we 
make  ourselves  by  our  toil  and  our  play,  our 
hopes  and  our  fears,  our  fidelity  of  mind  and 
our  loyalty  of  heart.  When  the  mind  is  opeu 
and  alert,  the  heart  gentle  and  loving,  the 
conscience  firm  and  unfailing,  the  will  strong 
and  steadfast,  we  are  sure  to  grow  into  larger 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing else  for  the  sake  of  which  life  is  worth 
living.  Truly  it  is  a  good  and  acceptable 
saying  that  "the  only  object  in  life  is  to 
grow."— Christian  Kegister. 


The  Clock's  Two  Hands 

"Come,  hurry  up !"  said  the  second-hand 
of  a  clock  to  the  minute-hand ;  "you'll  never 
get  around  in  time  if  you  don't.  See  how 
fast  I'm  going,"  continued  the  fussy  little 
monitor,  as  it  fretted  round  on  its  pivot. 

"Come,  hurry  up!"  said  the  minute-hand 
to  the  hour-hand,  utterly  oblivious  of  being 
addressed  by  the  second-hand.  "If  you 
don't  be  quick  you'll  never  be  in  at  the 
stroke  of  one." 

"Well,  that's  just  what  your  young  friend 
has  been  saying  to  you." 

At  this  point  the  clock  pealed  forth  the 
hour  as  the  hour-hand  continued,  "You  see 
we're  in  time.  Not  one  of  us  behind.  You 
take  my  advice— do  your  own  work  in  your 
own  way  and  leave  others  alone." 

Moral— Mind  your  own  business.— United 
Presbyterian. 

Mixing  Faith  With  Prayer 
How  listlessly,  formally  and  with  what 
little  faith  do  many  of  us  pray— for  ourselves 
and  for  others.   And  yet  with  what  boldness 
ought  we  to  come  to  the  Master's  feet. 

A  child  asked  once,  during  revival  ser- 
vices, that  the  people  would  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  his  sister.  The  preacher  was 
struck  by  his  appeal,  and  called  the  congre- 
gation at  once  to  prayer.  As  they  were 
kneeling  it  was  noticed  that  their  suppliant 
was  reaching  for  his  hat  and  about  to  take  a 
speedy  departure.  "My  little  friend,"  said 
the  preacher,  "you  have  asked  us  to  pray 
for  your  sister,  and  you  ought  to  remain  and 
pray  with  us." 

And  the  child's  reply  was,  "I  am  going  to 
see  how  bright  her  face  will  he  when  she  is 
converted." — Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 


DOCTORS  ENDORSE 

SWAM  P= ROOT 

To  Prove  What  Swam p= Root,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and  Bladder 
Remedy,  Will  Do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail 

ingredients  of  which  are  not  all  known  to  me,  it 
seems  as  if  I  should  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root.  My  experience, 
so  far  as  I  have  tested  it  in  my  practice,  forces 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  the 
greatest  value  in  all  kidney,  liver,  bladder  and 
other  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  genito-ur- 
inary  tract.  I  now  take  pleasure  in  prescribing 
Swamp-Root  in  all  such  cases,  with  a  feeling  of 
assurance  that  my  patients  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  its  use.  I  shall  continue  to  prescribe 
it  in  other  cases  in  my  practice  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  good  results. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gentlemen— I  have  prescribed  that  wonderful 
remedy  for  kidney  complaint,  Dr.Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root,  with  most  beneficial  effect,  and  know  of 
many  cures  by  its  use.  These  patients  had 
kidney  trouble,  as  diagnosed  by  other  physicians, 
and  treated  without  benefit.  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root  effected  a  cure.  I  am  a  liberal  man  and 
accept  a  specific  wherever  I  find  it,  in  an  accepted 
school  or  out  of  it.  For  desperate  cases  of  kidney 
complaint  under  treatment  with  unsatisfactory 
results,  I  turn  to  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  with 
most  flattering  results.  I  shall  continue  to  pre- 
scribe it,  and  from  personal  observation  state  that 
Swamp-Root  has  great  curative  properties. 

Truly  yours, 


276  9th  St.,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A.  J.  HAILE,  M.D. 

East  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  l,  1901. 
DR.  KILMER  &  CO.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. :  . 

Gentlemen— While  it  has  never  been  my 
habit  or  inclination  to  recommend  remedies  the 

The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of  the  world-famous  kidney,  liver  and  bladder 
remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffering  than 
any  other  disease,  therefore,  when  through  neglect  or  other  causes,  kidney  trouble  is 
permitted  to  continue,  fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

We  often  see  a  friend,  a  relative,  or  an  acquaintance,  apparently  well,  but  in  a  few 
days  we  may  be  grieved  to  learn  of  their  severe  illness,  or  sudden  death,  caused  by  that 
fatal  type  of  kidney  trouble— Bright's  disease. 

SPECIAL  NOTE— If  you  are  sick  or  "feel  badly,"  begin  taking  the  famous  new 
discovery,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Eoot,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well  they  will 
help  all  the  other  organs  to  health.   A  trial  will  convince  any  one. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  wonderful  remedy,  Swamp-Root,  sent  absolutely 
free  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root  and  containing  many  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women  who  owe 
their  good  health,  in  fact  their  very  lives,  to  the  great  curative  properties  of  Swamp-Root. 
In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this 
generous  offer  in  the  Fabm  and  Fieeside. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  purchase 
the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug-stores  everywhere.   Don't  j 
make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  arid 
the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PARiVl  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


March  1,  1903- 


Diana's  Wedding-Dress 


BY  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 


^iana  was  sewing  by 
the  open  window  of 
the  gable  room,  and 
now  a^d  then  glancing  out 
across  the  bay  with  a 
musing  smile  and  a  light 
in  her  blue  eyes  that  spoke  of  pleasant  thoughts. 

The  little  gray  house,  tanned  by  many  years  of 
wind  and  storm,  was  built  almost  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  bay  shore.  Curtain  Point  was  lonely  and 
out  of  the  world  said  the  people  who  lived  up  at 
the  village  two  miles  away.  But  Diana  never 
thought  it  so.  To  her  it  was  a  world  in  itself— a 
beautiful,  beloved  world. 

It  was  a  gray  day,  with  a  brisk  wind  blowing 
around  the  eaves,  switching  harmlessly  over 
Diana's  smooth  brown  braids  and  having  its  cus- 
tomary tussle  with  the  few  stunted  little  spruces 
that  grew  at  the  southeast  corner  and  had  wrestled 
with  it  every  day  of  their  sturdy  lives.  The  wind 
was  offshore,  and  only  served  to  break  the  bay's 
surface  into  long,  silvery  ripples  and  send  sheeny 
shadows  flying  out  across  it  from  every  point  and 
headland  like  transparent  wings. 

Far  out  it  was  rougher,  and  Big  and  Little  Cur- 
tain Islands  were  long,  dark  blots  in  the  mist. 
On  a  sunny  day  they  loomed  up  clear  and  purple, 
deep-dented  with  shadows  in  their  inlets. 

Beyond  the  headland  that  ran  out  between  Cur- 
tain Point  and  the  harbor  rose  up  the  ghostly 
white  tower  of  the  lighthouse  that  in  the  evening 
would  hold  out  its  great  lamp  against  the  north- 
eastern sky,  and  below  it  were  visible  the  masts 
of  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

One  was  missing  which  had  lately  been  there. 
Three  days  before  this  the  "Three  Sisters"  had 
spread  her  white  wings  and  sailed  away  into  the 
gold  and  crimson  and  pearl  of  a  sea  sunset. 
Diana  had  watched  her  across  the  bar  and  far  out 
into  the  great  gulf.  "Young  Cap'n  Martin"  sailed 
with  her,  and  young  Captain  Martin  was  Diana's 
lover.  When  the  "Three  Sisters"  should  return 
from  her  West-Indian  port  there  was  to  be  a  wed- 
ding in  the  gray  farm-house  at  Curtain  Point,  and 
Diana  would  go  with  her  sailor-husband  to  live  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Two  letters  were  lying  on  the  writing-table  in 
the  corner.  One  was  addressed  to  a  far-away  port 
with  a  strange,  tropical  name;  the  destination  of 
the  other  was  nearer  home,  for  it  had  been  written 
to  Jean  Churchill  at  Charlottetown.  Jean  was 
Diana's  dearest  girl  friend,  and  Diana  had  invited 
her  to  spend  July  and  August  with  her  at  Curtain 
•Point.  She  was  sure  that  Jean  would  come,  and 
she  was  looking  happily  forward  to  her  visit. 

Presently  Mrs.  Page  came  up  to  Diana's  room 
with  her  motherly  face  aglow  from  her  drive 
around  the  harbor  and  through  the  village.  She 
was  tired  and  somewhat  blown,  but  before  she  sat 
i  down  or  even  loosened  her  bonnet-strings  she 
picked  up  Diana's  sewing  and  looked  it  over  crit- 
ically. Then  she  returned  it  with  a  nod  of 
satisfaction. 

"Very  neat.  Even  Grandma  Page  herself 
couldn't  have  found  fault  with  it,  and  she  was  the 
most  particular^  soul  about  her  fine  sewing  that 
ever  lived." 

Diana  smiled.  She  dimly  remembered  Grandma 
Page  as  an  old  lady  with  sharp  black  eyes  and 
snowy  curls  and  caps,  wbo  used  to  set  a  very  little 
girl  very  long  seams  to  sew,  and  was  extremely 
hard  to  please  in  the  sewing  of  them. 

"I  suppose  Grandma  Page's  drilling  is  bearing 
fruit  now,"  she  said.  "But  how  I  used  to  hate  to 
sit  and  sew  when  I  wanted  to  be  building  sand 
castles  down  on  the  shore!  Were  you  at  the  store, 
mother?  And  have  they  any  organdie?"' 

"None  fine  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Page,  decidedly. 
"I  asked  to  look  at  some,  and  Abi  Jackson 
brought  out  some  pieces  he  called  fine.  I  didn't 
look  at  'em  twice.  We'll  have  to  go  to  town  for 
your  wedding-dress.  I've  got  just  the  right  thing 
In  my  mind's  eye — white  organdie,  sheer  and  fine 
and  soft  as  a  cobweb.  That'll  be  the  stuff  to  put 
your  fine,  Grandma-Page  sewing  on." 

"I  wish,"  said  Diana,  wistfully,  "that  I  could 
have  a  silk  dress,  too.  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  one 
could  be  legally  married  without  a  single  silk 
dress  in  her  trousseau  at  all." 

She  and  Mrs.  Page  both  laughed,  but  the  latter 
j  said,  soberly,  "I  wish  we  could  get  one  for  you, 
child.  I  always  meant  that  you  should  have  one. 
But  we  can't  afford  it.  That  sick  spell  your  father 
had  in  the  spring—" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Diana  quickly.  "Don't 
worry,  mother.  Don't  I  know  you'd  give  me  a 
dozen  silk  dresses  if  you  could.  And  I  dare  say 
a  cloth  one  will  be  just  as  nice  if  I  could  only 
think  so.  I  will  think  so  after  awhile  when  I  get 
that  old  silk-dress  dream  rooted  out  of  my  heart. 
You  see,  it's  been  there  so  long— ever  since  I  was 
ten  years  old.  I  was  down  at  the  harbor  the  day 
Cap'n  Joe  brought  'The  Pearl'  home  from  South 
America,  and  'Siah  Meeks,  the  first  mate,  bought 
his  daughter  a  silk  dress.  It  was  the  loveliest 
thing  I  had  ever  seen— a  beautiful  silvery-gray 
just  like  those  shadows  out  there.  And  I  thought 
to  myself,  'When  I  grow  up  I'll  have  a  silk  dress 
just  like  that,  too.'  Well,  I  shall  have  to  live  in 
hope  awhile  longer." 

"Speaking  of  Cap'n  Joe,"  said  Mrs.  Page, 
"your  father  and  I  were  talking  to  him  down  at 
the  harbor  this  afternoon.  The  poor  old  man  is  in 
sad  trouble.  He  has  never  been  able  to  do  any  work 


since  he  had  his  leg  reset  last  fall,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  live  on.  His  poor  little  savings  all  went 
when  the  Wilson  Bank  failed  two  years  ago.  Now 
there's  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  go  and  live  with 
his  brother  in  Nova  Scotia.  His  brother  wants 
him  to  go,  but  he  lives  fiftymiles  inland,  and  Cap'n 
Joe  says  he  don't  know  how  he  can  live  away  from 
the  sea.  You  could  see  he  was  just  heart-broken 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  harbor.  He  looks  old 
and  frail,  and  I  believe  it  will  finish  him  right  off." 

"Poor  old  Cap'n  Joe,"  said  Diana,  sympa- 
thetically. "It's  a  shame.  Surely  some  of  the 
harbor  folks  might  give  him  a  home  for  the  little 
time  he  has  to  live." 

"Well,  I  suppose  they  all  think  they  have 
enough  to  do  without  that.  They're  all  poor  to- 
gether. And  then  you  see,  Cap'n  Joe  has  always 
been  a  kind  of  keep-to-himself  sort  of  man— never 
made  any  friends  among  the  younger  shore  folks, 
and  all  his  old  mates  have  gone.  But  he  likes  to 
potter  around  shore  and  tell  and  hear  stories  and 
give  advice.  It  made  me  sorry  to  hear  him  talk. 


have  pleased  Grandmother  Page,  and  then  she 
pushed  her  sewing  impatiently  away,  and  drop- 
ping her  chin  into  her  slender  brown  hands 
looked  musingly  out  across  the  bay,  which  .was 
growing  rougher,  for  the  wind  was  backing  around 
to  the  northeast,  and  the  fishermen  at  the  harbor 
were  looking  anxiously  out  across  the  bar. 

"I  cannot  give  up  Jean's  visit?"  said  Diana 
aloud,  with  such  emphasis  that  she  almost  fright- 
ened the  life  out  of  a  tiny  cliff-swallow  that  had 
alighted  for  a  moment  on  the  window-sill. 

She  picked  up  her  sewing  resolutely,  but  she 
could  not  keep  from  thinking  about  Cap'n  Joe. 
How  kind  the  gruff  old  sailor  had  always  been  to 
her  from  the  first  day  that  she  had  toddled  around 
to  the  harbor  with  her  father,  and  Cap'n  Joe  had 
taken  her  on  his  knee  and  held  his  big  spy-glass 
for  her  to  look  through.  Ever  after  that  she  was 
a  favorite  with  the  old  man.  He  would  tramp 
alongshore  with  her,  lifting  her  over  the  rocks 
and  making  a  nest  of  his  greatcoat  for  her  when 
she  grew  tired.  He  told  her  long  stories  of  strange 
countries  he  had  seen,  and  showed  her  how  to 
make  sand  castles,  and  funny  little  dolls  out  of 
raveled  ropes.  And  whenever  Cap'n  Joe  came 
home  from  a  voyage  he  always  brought  something 
for  Diana— a  quaint,  inlaid  box,  perhaps,  or  big 
striped  and  spotted  shells  or  a  basket  woven  of 
scented  grass. 

Before  Diana  went  to  the  post-office  that  night 
she  stood  for  a  long  while  before  her  writing-table. 
When  she  finally  started  she  took  only  one  letter. 

"Mother  Page,"  said  Diana  that  night,  "I've 
been  thinking,  and  I  didn't  mail  Jean's  letter. 
You  can  go  and  bring  Cap'n  Joe  here  to-morrow." 


He  unlocked  the  old  blue  chest  and  knelt 
stiffly  down  before  it 


"Don't  cry,  leetle  gal,"  said  Cap'n  Joe,  huskily,  "I've  something  here  for  you 


Coming  home  your  father  and  I  talked  it  over  a 
bit.  We  agreed  we  might  have  Cap'n  Joe  come 
here  and  end  his  days  in  comfort,  but  I  said  we 
must  leave  it  to  you  to  decide." 

"To  me !  Why,  mother,  of  course  I'd  be  glad—" 

"Wait,  dear.  You  know  we've  only  the  one 
spare  room  in  this  bit  of  a  house.  If  Cap'n  Joe 
comes  he  must  have  it,  and  Jean  can't  come  for 
her  visit.  That  is  why  I  hesitated." 

Diana  looked  blankly  at  her  mother.  She  had 
not  thought  of  that.  Of  course,  if  Jean  came  she 
must  have  the  spare  room.  Diana  shared  her 
tiny  one  with  two  small  sisters. 

"Oh,  mother,  I'm  so  sorry!  But  I  must  have 
Jean!  She's  expecting  the  invitation,  you  know— 
and  it's  my  last  summer  home— and  I've  planned 
so  much—" 

"Yes,  I  know,  child.  That's  just  what  I  told 
your  father.  I  knew  your  heart  was  set  ou  having 
Jean  here,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  have  you  disap- 
pointed. We  needn't  mention  the  subject  again. 
Cap'n  Joe  doesn't  know  we  thought  of  it,  so  no 
harm's  done.  And  now  I  must  go  and  get  the  tea, 
for  those  two  wee  girlies  of  mine  will  be  home  from 
school  soon,  as  hungry  as  bears.  I  shall  have  to 
be  extra  good  to  them  if  you're  going  away 
to  leave  us.  Dear  heart,  what  will  mother  do 
without  you?" 

But  Mrs.  Page's  motherly  words  and  kiss 
brought  only  a  very  misty  smile  to  Diana's 
troubled  face.  When  her  mother  had  gone  she 
put  a  few  stitches  in  her  tucks  that  would  not 


So  Cap'n  Joe  came  to  the  gray  farm-house  at 
Curtain  Point  with  his  big  blue  chest,  so  old  that 
the  blue  had  almost  all  worn  off— a  queer,  twisted 
little  man  with  a  face  as  brown  and  wrinkled  as  a 
walnut-shell.  His  joy  and  gratitude  were  so 
pathetic  that  Diana  felt  a  little  thrill  of  remorse  to 
think  that  she  could  ever  have  hesitated  over  the 
question  for  a  moment. 

"I'm  so  glad  I  didn't  send  that  letter  to  Jean," 
she  told  her  mother, 

The  long,  bright  summer  days  passed  swiftly, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  August  the  "Three  Sisters" 
came  sailing  up  the  harbor  in  the  splendor  of  the 
sunset,  just  as  she  had  gone  away,  with  her  sun- 
burned young  captain  on  her  deck.  The  very  next 
morning  Diana  began  to  make  her  wedding-dress. 

It  was  of  organdie,  fine  and  dainty  enough  to 
delight  the  heart  of  any  bride.  Mother  and  daugh- 
ter made  it  together  in  the  little  gable  room,  and 
all  the  love  and  good  wishes  and  fair  hopes  that 
were  stitched  into  It  made  it  very  precious.  The 
last  touches  were  put  to  it  one  evening  when  the 
sun  was  setting  behind  Little  Curtain  Island,  and 
Diana  laid  it  on  the  bed,  pulling  out  the  crisp 
ruffles  carefully  and  lovingly. 

"After  milking  I'll  put  it  away  in  the  long  box," 
she  thought,  as  she  went  down-stairs. 

Diana  was  washing  her  milking-pails  at  the 
kitchen  door,  and  Cap'n  Joe,  who  had  just  got 
home  from  the  harbor,  was  telling  her  about  the 
mackerel-catch,  when  a  frantic  little  shriek  came 
pealing  down  the  stairs. 


Everybody  ran— Diana  and  Cap'n  Joe  and  Mrs. 
Page,  who  had  been  folding  up  Diana's  sheets 
with  lavender  in  the  linen-closet,  and  Nellie,  who 
had  been  working  arithmetic  by  the  hall  window— 
but  Diana  had  gotten  up-stairs  first. 

Caddie  was  standing  by  the  bed  with  a  scorched 
counterpane  in  her  arms.  The  child  was  sobbing 
convulsively.  On  the  bed  lay  some  black,  smolder- 
ing scraps  of  lace  and  organdie— all  that  remained 
of  Diana's  wedding-dress. 

"Caddie!"  cried  Mrs.  Page.  Diana  did  not 
speak.  With  a  helpless  little  look  at  the  ruins  she 
sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to!"  sobbed  Caddie.  "I'm 
so  sorry!  I  came  up  here  and  lit  the  lamp  and  1 
threw  away  the  match.  I  thought  it  was  out— but 
it  wasn't— and  it  fell  right  on  the  dress,  and  it  all 
caught  fire  at  once  in  a  puff.  I  threw  the  counter- 
pane over  it,  but  it  was  no  use— and  I've  burned 
my  hands— and  oh,  Diana,  do  please  forgive  me!" 

"You  careless  child,"  groaned  Mrs.  Page. 
"  How  often  have  I  told  you  never  to  throw  away 
a  match  like  that!  You've  burned  up  your  sister's 
wedding-dress,  and  what's  to  be  done  I  don't 
know.  Well,  your  hands  must  be  attended  to 
first,  I  suppose.  There,  there,  child,  don't  cry  so. 
You've  been  very  careless,  but  the  thing  is  done, 
and  scolding  and  crying  can't  mend  it  now." 

Caddie  was  led  sobbing  away,  but  Diana  laid 
her  head  on  the  table  and  cried.  She  knew  very 
well  that  another  white  dress  as  fine  and  beautiful 
as  that  could  not  be  afforded,  and  she  was  to  be 
married  in  a  week's  time. 

Meanwhile  old  Cap'n  Joe  had  hobbled  down- 
stairs as  noiselessly  and  quickly  as  he  could.  In 
his  own  room  he  unlocked  the  old  blue  chest  and 
knelt  stiffly  down  before  it 

"Leetle  gal's  dress  burned  up,  is  it?"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "Well,  this  is  where  Cap'n  Joe 
gets  his  fine  work  in.  Thinks  Cap'n  Joe  don't 
know  how  he  come  to  get  here,  does  she?  Thinks 
Cap'n  Joe  don't  know  how  she  gave  up  her  leetle 
friend's  visit  so's  a  poor  old  useless  hit  of  wreck- 
age could  be  stranded  safe  here,  bless  her !  Cap'n 
Joe  has  eyes  and  ears  yet.  We'll  see!"  < 

He  chuckled  gleefully  as  he  turned  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  chest— a  queer  assortment  enough,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  long  seafaring  life.  Down 
at  the  very  bottom  was  a  neat  parcel  done  up  in 
strong  brown  paper.  Cap'n  Joe  nodded  and 
picked  it  up  with  a  smile.  Then  he  hobbled  up- 
stairs again. 

Diana  felt  a  touch  on  her  shoulder,  and  looked  up. 

"Don't  cry,  leetle  gal,"  said  Cap'n  Joe,  huskily, 
"I've  something  here  for  you.  I  brought  it  home 
long  ago  for  my  leetle  gal.  You  don't  remember 
her— no,  she  died  'fore  you  was  born.  Her  mother 
was  my  sister.  Her  man  was  drowned  in  the 
August  storm,  and  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  and 
left  a  leetle  scrap  of  a  baby.  That  was  my  leetle 
gal.  She  lived  with  her  grandmother,  but  I  looked 
after  her.  She  had  big  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair 
like  you.  You  al'ays  'minded  me  of  her.  Ereey 
time  I  came  home  from  a  v'yage  there  she'd  be  ar 
the  wharf  waiting  for  'Uncle  Joe'-<-a  bit  bigger 
and  purtier  every  time,  till  at  last  I  come  home  and 
found  my  leetle  gal  was  a  woman.  'Twas  then  I 
promised  her  the  finest  new  dress  I  could  find 
next  v'yage  I  made.  When  I  sailed  away  she 
stood  on  the  wharf  and  waved  to  me  till  we  was 
out  o'  sight.  But  when  I  come  back  there  weren't 
any  leetle  gal  waiting  for  me." 

The  old  man's  voice  broke.  Diana  stroked  his 
gnarled  hands  gently.  He  pushed  the  parcel  into 
her  lap. 

"I'd  brought  that  home  for  her  'cording  to 
promise.  It's  been  lying  there  in  my  box  ever 
since    It's  for  you." 

When  Mrs.  Page  came  up  to  condole  with  Diana 
she  found  the  latter  sitting  flushed  and  happy- 
eyed  over  an  open  parcel  in  her  lap. 

"Look,  mother,"  she  said,  softly. 

There  was  a  roll  of  embroidered  muslin  lying  in 
it,  ivory-tinted  from  age,  but  so  fine  and  delicate 
that  a  queen  might  have  worn  it  proudly,  and 
beside  it  was  another  roll  of  silk,  silvery-gray 
and  beautiful,  fragrant  with  some  strange  spicy 
perfume  that  had  kept  its  sweetness  through  all 
the  years. 

"Well,  Diana  Page!  where  did  that  come  from? 
Are  there  fairies  around?"  asked  Mrs.  Page. 

"No  fairy,  only  dear  old  Cap'n  Joe.  He  has 
given  them  to  me.  Oh.  mother,  aren't  they  beau- 
tiful? I  shall  have  my  silk  dress  after  all,  and 
just  the  very  silvery-gray  I've  dreamed  of." 

"Well,  you're  in  luck,  Diana,  I  must  say.  Why, 
that  embroidered  muslin  must  have  cost  a  small 
fortune.  It's  awful  yellow,  to  be  sure,  but  it  can 
be  washed  and  bleached  and  done  up  after 
Grandma  Page's  receipt,  and  you'd  never  tell  it 
had  touched  water.  And  that  silk— 'tisn't  a  bit 
old-fashioned,  for  all  'twas  got  so  long  ago.  It'll 
have  to  go  straight  to  the  dressmaker  to-morrow. 
We'll  have  to  bestir  ourselves  to  get  that  muslin 
made  up  in  time." 

"Dear  old  Cap'n  Joe,"  said  Diana,  dreamily. 
"T  think  that  just  to  be  married  in  a  gown  with 
such  a  dear,  sweet  history  will  bring  a  blessing. 
It  stands  for  so  much  love  and  tenderness." 

Down-stairs  in  the  little  spare  room  Cap'n  Joe 
sat  by  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  great 
lambent  star  of  the  lighthouse. 

"Dear  leetle  gal,"  he  murmured.  He  meant 
Diana,  but  he  was  thinking,  too,  of  the  little  blue- 
eyed  lassie  who  used  to  meet  him  when  his  ship 
came  home,  long  ago,  and  who  had  been  sleeping 
in  the  little  harbor  graveyard  for  so  many  years. 

<> 

Mothers  alone  climb  Joy's  most  rapturous  heights, 

Here,  too,  they  touch  the  heart  of  love  divine. 
O  Father,  God,  how  very  good  thou  art 

To  grant  us  joy  that  else  were  only  thine. 
A  partnership  with  God  is  motherhood. 

What  strength,  what  purity,  what  self-control, 
What  love,  what  wisdom,  should  belong  to  her 

Who  helps  God  fashion  au  Immortal  soul! 

—Mary  Wood  Allen. 
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THE  FARM   AIND  FIRESIDE 


f  u  Castleman  came  hurriedly  out  of 
the  library  and  met  Ted  loitering 
down  the  stairs.    Ted  had  been 
wandering  about  the  house  all  the 
morning,  for   it  was  a  lowery, 
drizzly  day  outside,  and  there  is 
nothing  attractive  in  the  city  streets  for  even  a 
country  boy  on  such  a  day.  The  forenoon  hours 
had  thus  far  hung  very  heavily  on  his  hands. 

"Theodore!"  exclaimed  his  uncle,  "I  was  just 
going  in  search  of  you.  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  of 
town—" 

Ted  s  face  lit  up  suddenly,  but  fell  again  as  Mr. 
Castleman  added,  "But  it  is  not  a  place  to  which 
1  can  take  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  My  friend 
Myrick  has  telegraphed  me  he  is  ill,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  see  me  at  once.  I  must  go,  and  shall 
leave  you  alone  here." 

-Oh,  well,"  responded  Ted,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully,  "  I  dare  say  I'll  do  very  well.  You 
won't  be  gone  long,  will  you,  Uncle?" 

"Overnight,  I  expect.  Longer  than  I  wish  to 
be  away  just-now."  Mr.  Castleman  stood  hes- 
itating at  the  library  door  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob.  "Yes,  much  longer  than  I  wish,"  he  re- 
peated. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Uncle.  I'll  get  on  all 
right."  said  Ted,  decidedly. 

"1  don't  doubt  it,  my  boy,"  returned  Mr.  Cas- 
tleman. "You're  usually  very  well  able  to  care 
for  yourself.  That  isn't  what  worries  me." 

"Anything  I  can  do—" 

"Come  in  here,  Theodore,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Castleman  suddenly,  "I've  something  to  show 
you." 

His  nephew  followed  him  into  the  library  in 
some  wonderment.  The  room  was  almost  com- 
pletely lined  with  book-shelves.  At  the  further 
end  was  a  high  mantelpiece  and  grate,  and  beside 
them,  built  into  the  bricks,  was  the  door  of  a  safe. 
Mr.  Castleman  led  him  to  this,  opened  the  heavy 
door,  and  from  the  depths  Qf  the  closet  brought 
out  a  small  japanned  cash-box  with  a  padlocked 
lid.  This  he  opened  with  a  key,  which  hung  upon 
his  key-chain. 

"See  here,  Theodore,"  he  said,  displaying  the 
contents  of  the  box.  "Those  are  your  aunt's 
jewels.  I  brought  them  home  from  the  Safe-De- 
posit Company's  vaults  this  morning  to  clean 
them.  I  always  clean  them  myself,  for  we  trust 
them  to  no  jeweler.  In  fact,  they  are  more  of  a 
nuisance  to  us  than  a  pleasure,  aud  if  it  wasn't 
that  many  of  them  are  heirlooms  we  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

••But  they  are  on  our  hands.  We  can't  bring 
ourselves  to  sell  them,  and  they  must  be  cared 
for.  They  are  very  valuable.  You  don't  often 
see  settings  like  these  nowadays. 

"That  isn't  the  point,  however.  I  expected  to 
clean  them  this  afternoon,  and  return  them  to  the 
Safe-Deposit  Company  in  the  morning.  But  I  am 
called  away.  I  must  go,  for  there's  no  telling  how 
ill  Myrick  may  be.  I  can't  get  these  things  back 
into  safe-keeping  to-day,  for  the  banks  are  al- 
ready closed.  And  I  don't  wholly  trust  this  old 
safe.  It's  fire-proof  fast  enough,  but  an  old  wom- 
an with  a  pair  of  scissors  could  pick  the  lock  in 
two  minutes.  We  seldom  keep  anything  of  value 
in  it  excepting  papers. 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
this  box  is  here.  Don't  go  out  of  the  house  until  I 
get  back.  I  shall  return  some  time  to-morrow, 
sure.  Nobody  will  call— at  least,  I  expect  nobody 
—so  you  won't  be  troubled  by  visitors,  and  will  be 
able  to  look  in  here  occasionally  and  see  that  no 
one  is  fooling  about  the  safe  door.  Of  course,  the 
servants  are  honest,  but—" 

"I  see.  You're  worried,  Uncle,"  said  Ted.  "I'll 
keep  watch.  Don't  you  fret  a  mite.  Nothing  will 
happen  to  'em  while  I'm  'round,"  and  he  swelled 
a  bit  with  importance. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  confine  yourself  to  this  part  of 
the  house,  but  just  bear  the  matter  in  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Castleman. 

He  locked  the  casket  in  the  safe  again,  and  a 
little  later  departed.  Master  Ted  was  more  than 
proud  at  being  taken  into  his  uncle's  confidence 
and  at  having  been  practically  left  on  guard.  For 
an  hour  or  two  he  stayed  right  there  in  the  library 
with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  safe  door. 

But  that  grew  monotonous  after  awhile.  He 
appreciated  the  confidence  his  uucle  had  placed 
in  him,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
.watching  the  safe  as  though  it  might  fly  open  of 
its  own  accord  and  display  the  jewel-box  to  any 
curious  eye.  So  he  took  up  his  wanderings  again 
from  room  to  room  and  from  floor  to  floor.  It 
was  a  dull  day. 

In  one  of  his  gyrations  he  happened  into  the 
side  hall  leading  to  the  servants'  common  en- 
trance, and  there  he  spied  Jerry,  the  under  butler, 
Just  putting  on  his  coat  to  go  out.  Jerry  and  he 
were,  In  a  surreptitious  way,  very  good  friends. 
Mr.  Castleman  did  not  wish  his  nephew  to  he 
familiar  with  the  serving-people,  but  Jerry  had 
knocked  around  the  globe  a  good  deal  and  had  the 
most  astonishing  stories  to  tell.  He'd  been,  by  his 
own  account,  a  soldier  in  the  Soudan,  and  wore 
an  honorable  scar  as  a  memento  of  the  campaign 
against  the  dervishes. 

"You  going  out,  Jerry?"  asked  the  boy,  long- 
ingly. 

"That  Hi  am,  my  little  man,"  replied  the  butler's 
assistant.  "Hi'm  goin'  on  an  errand  for  Mr. 
Ueorge."  (Mr.  George  was  the  old  butler,  who  had 
ln-en  in  the  house  for  a  generation.)  "HaHythink 
I  can  do  for  you,  sir?  " 


"I  guess  not,  Jerry,  unless  you  bring  pleasant 
weather  home  with  you." 

The  man  went  out  laughing,  and  Ted  wandered 
up-stairs  again,  after  a  casual  glance  at  the  library 
safe,  and  established  himself  with  a  book  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  upper  hall.  There  Mar- 
garet found  him  half  asleep  an  hour  later. 

"Master  Theodore,"  she  said,  "there's  some- 
body inquiring  for  you  down-stairs." 

"Who  is  it,  Margaret?"  demanded  Ted,  jump- 
ing up  with  alacrity. 

"An  old  gentleman,  sir,"  responded  Margaret, 
evidently  smiling  at  some  remembrance  of  the 
visitor. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  inquired  Ted, 
smoothing  his  rumpled  hair  hurriedly. 

"Why,"  said  the  girl,  "he  asked  for  Mr.  Castle- 
man, an'  when  I  told  him  he  wasn't  in,  why,  he 
asked  were  any  of  the  family  in,  so  I  told  him 
you  were  here,  an'  he  asked  could  he  see  you.  So 
I  undertook  to  show  him  into  the  reception-room, 
sir,  but  he  misunderstood  me  an'  went  the  other 
way,  opening  the  library  door.  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  the  old  man's  feelings,  so  I  let  him  sit  down 
in  there.  He  is  really  a  very  queer  old  party, 
Master  Theodore." 

"All  right,  Margaret.  I'll  go  down  right  away." 

He  found  the  visitor  sitting  in  a  chair  pulled 
close  up  to  the  library  grate.  He  was  a  most 
benignant-looking  old  man,  with  a  long,  gray 
beard,  and  was  dressed  in  a  shabby  though  most 
respectable  suit  of  black! 

"My  deah  young  friendl"  he  exclaimed,  rising 
upon  Ted's  approach,  "Hi  'ope  Hi  find  you  well?" 

Ted  assured  him  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
politely  asked  his  business. 

"Hi  'oped  to  see  your  uncle  han'  interest  'im  in 
my  cause,"  said  the  visitor,  in  an  accent  which 
plainly  betrayed  his  nationality.  "Hi  am  a  mis- 
sionary, at  'ome  on  a  furlough— er— so  to  speak, 
han'  your  uncle  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  man  of 
means  whose  interest  in  missionary  hentaprises 
was  well  known." 

"I  am  very  sorry  my  uncle  is  not  in,"  said  Ted, 
puzzled  that  something  about  the  old  man's 
speech  should  seem  so  familiar  to  his  ear.  . 

"Well,  has  'e  his  not  Hi  thought  Hi  would  see 
you  han'  strive  to  gain  your  attention." 

"I'm  sure—"  began  Ted. 

"Let  me  tell  you  of  my  people,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  stroking  his  long  beard.  He  hitched 
his  chair  nearer  to  the  grate,  and  pulled  his  coat 
closer  about  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Ted.  "Are  you 
cold?  Would  you  like  a  fire? " 

"Well— er— my  deah  boy,  if  hit's  not  too  much 
trouble.  You  see,  livin'  so  long  in  a  'ot  climate—" 

Ted  was  down  on  his  knees  at  once,  and  lit  the 
gas-logs. 

"That  his  more  comfortable,"  declared  the  vis- 
itor. "You  har  very  kind."  He  spread  his  gloved 
hands  before  the  blaze.  Then  he  plunged  into  an 
account  of  "his  people,"  as  he  called  them,  and 
soon  Ted  was  as  deeply  absorbed  in  the  account 
as  ever  he  had  been  in  Jerry's  stories  of  adven- 
ture in  the  Dark  Continent. 

In  fact,  the  visitor  did  not  talk  just  as  Ted 
expected  a  missionary  would.  There  was  very 
little  in  the  narrative  regarding  the  "work"  the 
old  gentleman  had  accomplished  among  the  blacks, 
but  perhaps  that  was  because  he  had  a  boy  to 
deal  with,  and  knew  a  boy's  likes  and  dislikes 
along  the  line  of  story-telling.  Ted  became  vastly 
interested  in  the  tribe  among  whom  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  "labored."  When  his  visitor  inti- 
mated that  any  little  contribution  would  help 
along  the  cause,  the  boy  put  a  dollar-and-cent 
valuation  upon  his  interest  and  ran  up-stairs  to 
examine  the  contents  of  his  purse. 

When  he  came  down  ten  minutes  later  with  two 
silver  dollars  (a  generous  half  of  the  spending- 
money  in  his  possession)  the  missionary  was 
standing  by  the  library-table  with  his  hat  on, 
ready  to  depart.  While  Ted  had  been  absent  he 
had  evidently  removed  his  gloves,  for  he  was  now 
hastily  drawing  them  on  again. 

As  the  bo.'  came  forward  with  his  contribution 
he  saw,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  that  there  was  a 
scar  on  the  missionary's  right  wrist  very  similar 
to  that  on  the  wrist  of  Jerry,  the  under  butler. 
But  the  old  gentleman  fastened  his  glove  and  ac- 
cepted the  two  dollars  with  overwhelming  thanks. 

"My  deah  young  friend!  "  he  exclaimed,  patting 
Ted's7shoulder,  "you  har  a  boy  hamong  a  thou- 
sand—hamong  ten  thousand  Hi  might  say.  Hi  am 
delighted  to  'ave  found  one  so  young  moved  by 
the  needs  of  my  people.  Believe  me,  my  deah 
boy,  to  be  your  very  good  friend  and  well-wisher." 

In  fact,  Ted  was  quite  embarrassed  by  the  mis- 
sionary's overpowering  gratitude.  He  went  with 
him  to  the  street  door,  where  Margaret  let  the 
old  gentleman  out  with  a  very  mischievous  smile. 
The  last  thing  the  benignant  old  gentleman  did 
was  to  pat  Ted  on  the  shoulder  and  declare  again 
that  he  should  always  be  "his  very  good  friend 
and  well-wisher." 

Ted  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
keen  remembrance  of  the  jewels  in  the  safe  in  the 
library.  So  strongly  did  his  forgetfulness  impress 
him  that  he  slipped  on  his  dressing-gown  and  ran 
down  to  the  library.  Everything  was  still,  and 
the  electric-light  on  the  corner  shone  into  the 
room  in  a  most  ghostly  manner.  So  he  shivered  a 
little  and  went  back  to  bed. 

His  uncle  returned  in  the  morning  at  a  very 
early  hour  and  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  state 
of  mind. 


"Er— er— pretty  well,"  he 

'I  didn't  expect  you  to  sit 
Any  callers?" 


"1  suppose  somebody  calls  it  a  practical  joke,"  i 
he  said,  laying  aside  his  coat  in  the  library,  "but 
I  see  nothing  humorous  about  it.  Why  will  peo- 
ple be  so  shallow?    I  found  Myrick  as  well  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life." 

"Why— what— why  did  he  telegraph  you?" 
asked  Ted,  hesitatingly. 

"He  didn't.  Somebody  played  a  silly  joke.  And 
there  I  left  home  and  went  'way  up  to  Myrick's 
for  nothing!  I  never  was  so  vexed!  Has  every- 
thing gone  all  right?  Did  you  bear  in  mind  the 
safe  here?" 

Ted  blushed  a  little 
stammered. 

His  uncle  smiled, 
here  and  watch  it  all  the  time. 

"Only  the  old  missionary." 

"Missionary,  eh?   Who  was  he,  I  wonder." 

Ted  at  once  entered  into  a  voluble  account  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  story.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Castleman  unlocked  the  safe  and  reached  into  its 
depths  for  the  jewel-box.  Suddenly  his  nephew's 
narrative  was  brought  to  a  startled  close. 

Mr.  Castleman  stepped  hastily  back  from  the 
safe,  holding  the  japanned  box  in  his  hand. 
The  padlock  and  hasp  had  been  wrenched  off ;  the 
box  was  empty! 

Poor  Ted  fell  into  a  chair  and  fairly  gasped  for 
breath.  But  after  his  first  exclamation  at  the 
discovery  Mr.  Castleman  was  very  quiet  and  self- 
possessed. 

"Tell  me  what  happened  after  I  left  yesterday," 
he  commanded;  and  Ted,  after  some  thought, 
gave  him  a  pretty  clear  and  correct  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  rather  dull  and  lonesome  day 
and  evening. 

"So  the  old  gentleman  was  brought  in  here,  was 
he?"  asked  his  Uncle.  "And  you  left  him  alone 
for  a  few  minutes  while  you  went  up-stairs  for 
your  contribution  to  his  missionary  fund?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn't  think—" 

"No,  of  course  you  didn't.  How  should  you? 
But  I  fear  that  your  two  dollars  will  never  help 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa.  And  the  jewels 
have  gone  with  your  contribution.  Was  there 
anything  about  the  man  which  might  mark  him? 
Anything  that  would  lead  you  to  recognize  him 
again?" 

Ted  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  visitor's 
appearance. 

"Beard  undoubtedly  false,"  commented  Mr. 
Castleman.  "Whole  appearance  a  probable 
'make-up.'  I  fear,  Theodore,  that  your  knowl- 
edge of  missionaries  and  their  methods  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  Anything  else?" 

"Only  that  he  had  a  scar  on  his  wrist  like 
Jerry's." 

"Who  is  Jerry?" 

"Why,  the  footman— Mr.  George's  assistant." 

"Ah-h!  Didn't  you  say  Jerry  went  out  yester- 
day afternoon?  What  kind  of  a  scar  has  Jerry?" 
demanded  Mr.  Castleman  before  his  nephew  could 
reply  to  the  first  question. 

"It's  a  callous  place  on  his  wrist.  It  was  made 
when  Jerry  was  a  prisoner  among  the  dervishes." 

"Among  the  dervishes,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Castle- 
man, thoughtfully.  "I'll  see  this  Jerry.  Say 
nothing  about  the  loss  of  the  jewels.  Go  down 
and  find  the  man.  Tell  him  to  bring  me  a  lunch 
in  the  library.  Not  a  word  to  any  one,  remember." 

Ted  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  followed  the 
butler's  assistant  (who  bore  a  tray)  into  the  room. 
Jerry  set  the  tray  down  upon  the  table  and,  lay- 
ing a  cloth  before  Mr.  Castleman,  deftly  arranged 
the  dishes.  The  footman  was  immaculately 
dressed  in  the  accepted  garb  of  a  servant,  but  Mr. 
Castleman  noticed  that  he  wore  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  blue-yarn  "wristers,"  which  showed  a 
very  little  below  his  coat-sleeve. 

"Why  do  you  wear  those  things?"  demanded  the 
gentleman,  pointing  to  the  wristers. 

"Them  things?  Why— Hi— Hi  halways  wears 
'em,"  stammered  Jerry. 

"You  do,  eh?"  Mr.  Castleman  suddenly  seized 
the  right  hand  of  the  footman  and  pushed  back 
the  bandage.  There  was  a  broad  scar  right 
across  the  wrist.  "To  hide  that?"  he  demanded, 
looking  the  fellow  straight  in  the  eye. 

"That  scar,  sir,  Hi  got  in  the  Soudan  campaign," 
said  Jerry,  recovering  his  dignity. 

"That  scar,  my  man,  you  got  aboard  a  British 
prison-ship.  I've  seen  the  mark  before.  My 
friend,  you're  caught.  No  you  don't,  sir!  You 
will  remain  just  where  you  are.  I  have  already 
rung  for  the  police." 

The  rascally  footman  crouched  In  the  corner. 

"You  got  the  jewels  very  neatly— with  a 
specially  made  key  to  the  safe,  I'll  be  bound— but 
the  boy  was  too  observant  for  you,  after  all.  Yes, 
Theodore,  he  is  your  benignant  old  gentleman— 
the  returned  missionary.  I'm  afraicl  he's  more 
likely  a  returned  ticket-of-leave  man." 

Which  later,  upon  investigation  by  the  police, 
proved  to  be  true.  Mr.  Castleman  recovered 
the  jewels  stolen  by  the  rascally  foofcman,  but 
Master  Ted  hasn't  recovered  his  overwhelming 
confidence  in  his  own  sharpness  even  yet, 


Save  Your  Eyes 

"If  your  eyesight  is  good  take  care  of  it.  Look 
away  off  yonder  every  time  you  get  to  the  bolttom 
of  a  page  in  reading.  If  it  is  defective  let  no  fool- 
ish pride  prevent  you  from  wearing  the  proper 
glasses.  There  is  no  sense  in  handicapping  your- 
self in  life  when  a  piece  of  glass  before  each  eye 
will  make  your  vision  as  good  as  it  possibly  can 
be.  The  oculist  will  not  advise  you  to  wear 
glasses  if  you  do  not  need  them  any  more  than  h>e 
will  prescribe  a  drug  you  do  not  need.  Plenty 
of  people,  though,  do  not  know  that  they  have  de- 
fective sight  because  they  have  never  really  seen 
at  all.  They  have  headaches,  inflamed  eyes, 
styes,  even  much  graver  troubles  from  the  strain 
of  trying  to  see  with  eyes  that  were  put  up  wrong." 
—Harvey  Sutherland,  in  Ainslee's. 
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You  Are  Sick 

LET  ME  KNOW  IT 

I  wish  simply  your  name  and  address— no 
money.  Say  which  book  you  want. 

I  will  send  with  it  an  order  on  your  druggist  to 
let  you  have  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Shoop's  Restorative. 
He  will  let  you  take  it  for  a  month,  and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds he  will  charge  you  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  fails 
he  will  send  the  bill  to  me.  He  will  trust  to  your 
honesty,  leaving  the  decision  to  you. 

Such  an  offer  as  this  could  not  be  made  on  any 
other  remedy.  It  would  bankrupt  the  physician 
who  tried  it.  But  in  five  years  I  have  supplied 
my  Restorative  on  these  terms  to  550,000  people. 
My  records  show  that  thirty-nine  out  of  each 
forty  paid  for  it,  because  they  were  cured. 

This  remedy  alone  strengthens  those  inside 
nerves  that  operate  all  vital  organs.  It  brings 
back  the  only  power  that  can  make  each  organ  do 
its  duty.  No  matter  how  difficult  the  case,  it  will 
permanently  cure  unless  some  organic  trouble, 
like  cancer,  makes  a  cure  impossible. 

I  have  spent  my  lifetime  in  preparing  this  rem- 
edy. I  offer  now  to  pay  for  all  you  take  if  it  fails. 
I  cannot  better  show  my  faith  in  it.  Won't  you 
merely  write  a  postal  to  learn  if  I  can  help  you  ? 

Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and 
address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
910,  Eacine,  Wis. 

Mild  eases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or  two 
bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart 
Book  No.  8  on  the  Kidneys 
Book  No.  4  for  Women 
Book  No.  5  for  Men  (sealed) 
Book  No.  6  on  Kheumatism 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 

Croup, 

Bronchitis, 

Coughs, 

Grip, 

Hay  Fever, 

Diphtheria, 

Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  fail  to  use  Cresolene  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which 
gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRF.SOLENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  Street,  Sew  York. 


FREE 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN 
For  One  Day's  Work 


Fully  Guaranteed. , 

'.« 11  ■  Hi  m— el 


We  will  send  you  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm, 
for  selling  18  pkgs.  of  BLTJINK^ 
at  ten  cents  each.  Bluine  is 
the  best  laundry  bluing  in 
the  world,  and  the  fast- 
est seller.  Send  your 
full  name  and  address 
byreturnmail,andwewillfor- 
ward  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  our^ 
large  Premium  List.  It  Costs  Toui 
Nothing.  Simply  send  usthe  money'  , 
you  get  for  the  Bluine,  and  we  will  — - 
send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and  Charm,  postpaid. 

BLUINE  MFG.  CO.,  BoiSCO,  Concord  Junction,  Ihi. 

Tbo  old  reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods,  and  gin  valuable  premiums. 


DON'T  SEND  US  ONE  CENT 

We  even  Prepay  the 
Freight.  Sold  on 
Trial.  Guaranteed  10 
Tears.  High-tirade, 
High-Arm  Sewing- 
Machines,  also  Ball- 
Bearing  Machines. 
Finish,  attachments  and 
special  features  same  on  our 
machines  as  on  all  other  high- 
grade  machines.  Use  It  In 
your  own  home  for  SO  days 
at  our  expense.  We  pay  all 
freights.  Our  handsomely  il- 
lustrated catalog  and  beau- 
tiful samples  of  work  tells  you  all  about  it  and  how- 
to  order.  MaUed  free  to  any  one  who  will  write  for  it. 

0.  L.  CHASE-WESTERN  MERCANTILE  CO. 
1417  W.  9th  Street,        -        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GOLD  WATCH  FREE. 


Here  Is  a  beautiful  American  move- 
ment solid  gold-filled,  dust-proof, 
hunting  esse  watch  (ladles'  or  genu' 
size),  fuUj  eweled,  stem  wind  and  set, 
full/  guaranteed,  given  absolutely  free 
for  saUirig  our  Jewelry.  Why  shouldn't 
you  have  this  elegant  watch  1  In  the 
last  five  years  we  have  given  away 
thousands,  and  all  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.  Send  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
pieces  of  jewelry  to  seU  at  10  cents 
each.  When  sold,  return  us  the  tl.eo 
and  we  will  send  you  atonce,  prepaid, 
a  fully  guaranteed  American  move- 
ment watch. 

HATDEN  MFG.  CO.,  1*6  Harden  BlOn., 
ATTLEBORO,  SUSS. 


PERFECTION  DYE 

BEici  for^SILK.and T^ST^BLACK 
for  COTTON  or  MIXED  GOODS  are. 
new,  patented  dyes  that  are  specially 
made  to  produce  deep,  rich,  non-crock- 
ing, non-fading  colors.  Their  use  is 
•  Bam  and  results  are  Sure.  A  large 
package  by  mail,  10  cents,  three  tor  25 
cents,  or  six  (any  colors  wanted)  for  40 
cents.  Catalogue  of  70  popular  colors 
and  Shade  Cards  Free.  Address 
CCSHISGACO.,  Dept.  W,  Foxcrofl,  M  e . 


oppfT  A  fT  EC  at  wholesale.  Send 
OiTCO  I  AULLO  for  catalog.  Agents 

Wanted.    Coujter  Optical  Co.,  rlilcacu.  III. 

I  ^iamiw  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE   FARM   AIVD  FIRESIDE 


March  i,  i9o« 


FRIED  ONIONS 

Indirectly  Caused  the  Death  of  the 
World's  Greatest  General 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon  was  a 
gormand,  an  inordinate  lover  of  the  good  things 
of  the  table,  and  history  further  records  that  his 
favorite  dish  was  fried  onions;  his  death  from 
cancer  of  stomach  it  is  claimed,  also,  was  prob- 
ably caused  from  his  excessive  indulgence  of  this 
fondness  for  the  odorous  vegetable. 


The  onion  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  article 
of  food,  in  fact  has  many  medicinal  qualities  of 
value,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in- 
digestible article  than  fried  onions,  and  to  many 
people  they  are  simply  poison,  but  the  onion  does 
not  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  Any  article  of 
food  that  is  not  thoroughly  digested  becomes  a 
source  of  disease  and  discomfort  whether  it  be 
fried  onions  or  beefsteak. 

The  reason  why  any  wholesome  food  is  not 
promptly  digested  is  because  the  stomach  lacks 
some  important  element  of  digestion— some  stom- 
achs lack  peptone,  others  are  deficient  in  gastric 
juice,  still  others  lack  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  do  in  any  case  of 
poor  digestion  is  to  supply  those  elements  of  di- 
gestion which  the  stomach  lacks,  and  nothing 
does  this  so  thoroughly  and  safely  as  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  writing  a  thesis  on  treat- 
ment of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  closes  his  re- 
marks by  saying,  "For  those  suffering  from  acid 
dyspepsia,  shown  by  sour,  watery  risings,  or  for 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  shown  by  gas  on  stomach, 
causing  heart  trouble  and  difficult  breathing,  as 
well  as  for  all  otker  forms  of  stomach  trouble,  the 
safest  treatment  is  to  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal.  I  advise 
them  because  they  contain  no  harmful  drugs,  but 
are  composed  of  valuable  digestives,  which  act 
promptly  upon  the  food  eaten.  I  never  knew  a 
case  of  indigestion  or  even  chronic  dyspepsia 
which  Stuart's  Tablets  would  not  reach." 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claiming  to  cure 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion  can  have  no  effect 
whatever  in  actively  digesting  the  food,  and  to 
call  any  cathartic  medicine  a  cure  for  indigestion 
is  a  misnomer. 

Every  druggist  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada selU  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  they 
are  not  only  the  safest  and  most  successful,  but 
the  most  scientific  of  any  treatment  for  indiges- 
tion and  stomach  troubles. 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CD  EC  "Baby's  clothes  will 
rnEC   now  fit  Dollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful 
life  Size  Doll  absolutely  Free  for 
selling  only  four  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  <fe  Headache  Tablets 
at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets 
by  mail  postpaid ;  when  sold  send 
us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  Life  SizeDoll  which 
is  2%  feet  high  and  can  wear 
baby's  clothes.  Dollie  has  an  In 
destructible  Head.  Golden  Hair, 
Eosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes.  Kid  Col- 
ored Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Bed  Stockings,  Black  Shoes, 
and  will  stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  finest  hand 
painted  French  DolL  and  wUl  live 
m  a  child's  memory  long  after  child- 
hood davs  have  passed.  Address, 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  Dept.  16C,  New  Haven, Conn 


DEAFNESS  AND  HEAD-NOISES 

CURED  AT  HOME.  SMALL  EXPENSE. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  _ 
just  published  a  book  on  "Deafness.  Head- 
noises.  Causes  and  Cure."  It  tells  all  about 
the  ears  and  how  he  cured  himself  of  Deaf 
ness  with  his  wonderful  Absorption  Reme- 
dies. Ninety  per  cent  of  deafness  can  be  I 
helped  or  cured  by  the  Absorption  treat- 
ment.  Incurable  cases  not  taken. 

He  sends  his  book  free  to  all  having 
deafness  and  ear  trouble  who  write  him. 
The  book  explains  how  you  can  cure 
your  deafness  and  head-noises  at  home 
at  small  expense.  Ask  for  Deafness 
Book  and  write  today.  Address 

OR.  W.  0.  COFFEE.   103  Good  Block.  Des  Moines,  la. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  It 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 

fcSL, New  York  City,  writes:'  

'•It  reduced  my  weight  40  lba.  three  years  ago,  an1 
Dotg&lned&noariea  since."  Purely Tegetable , and  harmless  as 
water.  -  Any  one  can  mo.lr.eU  at  home  at  little  expense.  No 
starring.    Nosickness.    "We  willmaila  boioflt  and  fullpai- 
tlculan  In  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  po  tage,  etc 

Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B.  St  Louis,  Ho. 


DIAMOND  RING  FREE. 

Magnificent,  flashing  Akah  diamond, 
mounted  In  the  famous  Tiffany  style 
setting,  finished  in  pare  18k.  solid  gold. 
Absolutely  warranted  for  years.  Send 
full  name  and  address.  We  send  post- 
paid 10  bcarf  pins  to  sell  at  ioc.  each. 
When  sold,  return  us  the  money  and 
we  send  at  once  above  beautiful  ring 
carefully  packedln  elegantnlush  lined 
case.  We  send  large  premium  list  too. 
,  BISMID  JEWELRY  CO., 
123  PARK  ST.,  ATTLEB0H0,  MAS& 


SUMS?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Old  Roman  Newspapers 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  "Eecord- 
Herald,"  in  a  recent  letter  from  Rome,  says:  "An 
interesting  study  has  been  published  in  one  of  the 
local  reviews  on  journalism  in  ancient  Rome. 
The  periodical  press  dates  from  the  times  of 
Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar,  when  news-sheets— 
'Acta  diuina  Urbis'  (daily  city  events)— were 
posted  every  morning  in  the  Forum,  and  copied 
and  sold  in  the  city  and  the  provinces. 

"They  were  dry  chronicles  of  the  events  of  the 
day— a  paltry  streamlet  when  compared  with 
the  mighty  rivers  of  our  days— containing  no  lead- 
ing articles,  no  learned  polemics,  no  foreign  cor- 
respondence, but  a  summary  of  some  important 
debate  in  the  senate,  reports  of  law-courts,  de- 
scriptions of  gladiatorial  fights,  accounts  of  por- 
tents, religious  festivals  and  crimes. 

"These  'Acta'  were  collected  and  placed  in 
some  office  or  public  library,  and  must  have 
formed  an  interesting  series  from  the  last  days  of 
the  republic  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
when  the  seat  of  government  and  possibly  the 
files  of  newspapers  were  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

"The  collection  is  now  lost,  but  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  the  works  of  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
Suetonius  and  Dion— interesting  fragments,  most- 
ly of  trivialities,  which  have  glided  down  to  us 
through  the  cycle  of  centuries,  throwing  a  glimmer 
as  of  rush-lights  over  the  greatest  empire  of  an- 
tiquity as  it  worked  and  lived. 

"In  a  news-sheet  of  April  11,  A.  U.  C.  748  (B.  C.  5), 
it  was  recorded  that  C.  Crispinus,  a  plebeian  from 
Fiesole,  came  to  Rome  with  seven  sons,  two 
daughters  and  thirty-rive  grandchildren  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Capitoline  Jove;  and  that  when 
the  corpse  of  Felix,  the  charioteer,  was  placed 
in  the  funeral-pile  a  devoted  friend  rushed  on  the 
burning  pyre  and  was  cremated  with  him. 

"Other  sheets  announced  that  sentence  had 
been  passed  by  Titianus  upon  those  butchers  who 
notoriously  sold  meat  not  inspected  by  the  author- 
ities, and  that  the  fines  were  immediately  paid 
and  would  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  shrine ; 
that  an  affray  took  place  last  night  at  'The  Bear,' 
a  wine-shop  near  the  temple  Janus,  and  that  the 
landlord  was  dangerously  wounded ;  that  a  violent 
thunder-storm  burst  yesterday  over  the  city, 
the  lightning  striking  the  old  oak-tree  in  the 
Velia ;  that  Denniphon,  the  robber,  lately  arrested 
by  the  legate  Neava,  was  crucified  early  this 
morning. 

"One  of  the  newspapers  of  the  reign  of  Nero 
told  the  story  of  a  dog  belonging  to  a  slave  ex- 
ecuted by  the  emperor's  orders.  The  dog  stood 
by  the  corpse,  and  when  food  was  given  i*;  pushed 
the  food  with  its  nose  to  the  lips  of  the  dea"d  slave, 
and  when  the  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
the  poor  animal  leaped  into  the  river  and  tried  to 
keep  the  body  above  water. 

"Other  'Acta'  described  the  funeral  of  German- 
icus,  and  the  indignant  protests  of  the  senator 
Thraseas  when  his  cowardly  colleagues  ap- 
plauded Nero's  matricide.  Those  ancient  jour- 
nalists also  tried  their  hands  at  'canards.'  Thus 
it  was  gravely  announced  that  a  phenix  had 
been  brought  to  Rome,  and  exhibited  in  the 
Comitia;  and  that  during  the  trial  of  Milo  for 
the  murder  of  Clodius  it  rained  baked  bricks  in 
several  parts  of  the  city. 

"These  startling  items  of  news  are  clumsily 
conceived,  and  evidently  lack  the  skill  displayed 
in  our  later  days  in  the  same  line.  They  are  on  a 
par  with  some  of  the  portents  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  show  the  gullibility  of  the  Roman  public  in 
olden  times." — W.  Rapinet  Mackenzie. 


Russia  Does  the  Largest  Business  in  the  World 

"The  Russian  state  is  by  far  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic unit  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  To  ninety- 
nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred  this  statement  will 
doubtless  be  startling.  It  certainly  was  to  me 
when  I  first  met  with  it,  yet  the  facts  to  justify  it 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Russian  state  draws  an 
annual  net  profit  of  forty-five  million  rubles  from 
its  forests,  mines  and  agricultural  property.  It 
receives  annually  eighty  million  rubles  from  its 
communities  of  ex-serfs  for  the  use  of  land  it  ceded 
to  or  purchased  for  them.  It  is  building  by  far 
the  longest  and  most  costly  railway  in  the  world, 
and  it  owns  and  works  over  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  railways,  the  net  revenue  on  which  is 
equal  to  one  seventh  of  the  net  revenue  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  States. 

In  1898  it  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  mill- 
ion pounds  into  its  coffers,  nearly  one  half  of 
which  sum  was  not  produced  by  taxation.  Its 
budget  is  greater  than  that  of  France  by  more 
than  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

In  1890,  when  one  of  the  banks  of  London  was 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment had  with  it  on  current  account  a  balance  of 
so  many  millions  of  pounds  that  when  the  Bank 
of  England  came  to  the  rescue  a  request  was  im- 
mediately made  to  Russia  not  to  dispose  of  her 
balance  before  a  certain  date,  since  to  do  so  would 
be  to  precipitate  a  financial  crisis  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  Finally,  beside  being  a  capitalist  and  a 
banker  of  this  magnitude,  the  Russian  state  is 
also  a  metallurgist  and  a  spirit-merchant.  In  a 
word,  the  proud  claim  is  made  for  it  that  it  is  the 
greatest  landowner,  the  greatest  capitalist, 
the  greatest  constructor  of  railways,  and  carries 
on  the  largest  business  in  the  world. — Scribner's 
Magazine. 


No  stream  from  its  source  flows  seaward,  how- 
ever lonely  its  course,  but  that  some  land  is 
gladdened.  No  star  ever  rose  and  set  without 
influence  somewhere.  No  life  can  be  pure  in  its 
purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife  and  all  life  not  be 
purer  and  stronger  thereby.— Owen  Meredith. 


Wireless  Telegraphy  of  Long  Ago 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  wire- 
less methods  of  communicating  intelligence  to  a 
distance  were  employed— not  electric  telegraphs, 
as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  it  is  true,  but 
wireless  they  certainly  were. 

Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  describes  a  tel- 
egraph system  employed  for  military  purposes,  300 
B.  C,  in  which  torches  were  placed  on  high  walls 
in  prearranged  positions  to  correspond  to  letters 
in  the  Greek  alphabet.  By  a  suitable  manipula- 
tion of  the  torches  messages  were  thus  trans- 
mitted to  a  distance.  The  Gauls,  too,  were  wont 
to  transmit  important  intelligence  to  a  distance  by 
a  cruder  but  simpler  method.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  shouted  his  mes- 
sage apparently  to  the  winds.  Soon  from  afar  a 
remote  voice  answered  him,  and  this  voice  re- 
peated the  message  to  another  listener  further  on, 
and  thus,  from  one  to  another,  the  message  sped. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  three  days  a  message, 
calling  all  the  tribes  of  the  Gauls  to  arms,  traveled 
in  this  way  from  Auvergne  to  the  forests  of 
Amorica  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  in  another. 

Later  on  came  another  wireless-telegraph  sys- 
tem—the semaphore  telegraph— and  this  was  in 
operation  all  over  Europe  prior  to,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  introduction  of  the  electric  tel- 
egraph. This  semaphore  telegraph  employed  arms 
on  posts,  akin  to  those  seen  to-day  along  every 
railway  in  the  world,  and  a  certain  position  of  the 
arms,  like  the  torches  in  the  Folybius  system,  cor- 
responded to  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
By  varying  the  position  of  the  arms  as  required 
experts  were  able  to  transmit  messages  from  one 
station  to  the  other  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
words  a  minute.  The  towers,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  semaphores  were  erected,  were  often 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  were  placed  on  em- 
inences about  six  or  eight  miles  apart.  In  Russia 
aloue  there  was  a  string  of  these  towers  from  the 
Prussian  frontier  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  or  more.— Wm. 
Maver,  Jr.,  in  Cassier's  Magazine. 


A  Point  of  Morals 

"Long  ago  William  Dean  Howells  protested 
against  the  immorality  of  the  pseudo-historical 
novel.  Yet  this  novel  becomes  more  and  more  pop- 
ular as  book-seasons  pass.  It  is  read  by  the  best 
people,  by  most  of  the  people  and  largely  by  young 
people.  School  girls  and  boys  who  would  faint  at 
the  sight  of  a  bloody  handkerchief  revel  in  pages  of 
gore.  Respectable  maiden  ladies,  who  feel  it  a  duty 
to  interfere  whenever  they  see  two  boys  at  fisticuffs 
in  the  street,  stay  awake  into  the  small  hours  en- 
grossed in  the  latest  romantic  novel— a  story  of 
adventure,  for  which  read  rapine ;  of  gallant  deeds, 
for  which  read  murder  and  assault;  and  of  young 
love,  for  which  read  lust.  Every  play  made  from 
a  swash-buckler  novel  must  have  from  three  to  a 
dozen  sword-fights  and  one  supreme  scene  in 
which  the  bad  man  attempts  to  assault  the  good 
girl.  Now,  these  sword-fights  are  so  pernicious 
an  incentive  to  headiness  and  combat  among  the 
strong  and  valorous  youth  of  our  land  that  they 
should  be  discouraged  emphatically.  We  have 
foot-ball  and  boxing-gloves  to  keep  alive  in  our 
young  men  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  the 
skill  that  is  necessary  to  prove  it.  And  cer- 
tainly the  clumsy,  attempted-assault  scenes  of 
the  swash-buckler  drama  are  immoral.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  good  taste  they  are  unmention- 
able. But  the  worst  sin  of  all  these  plays  is  their 
fat  stupidity.  All  else  may  be  condoned,  but  their 
stupidity  is  unpardonable.  Actors  are  stupefied  by 
playing  in  such  plays,  manager's  by  reading  them, 
critics  by  considering  them,  and  the  public  by 
seeingthem.  The  swash-buckler  story  and  playis 
a  disease,  and  it  must  go  through  its  course.  Ah, 
what  a  hereafter  for  the  men  that  make  them  and 
get  rich  on  them!  Readers  and  audiences  have  it 
here.  Theirs  must  be  to  come."— Richard  Duffy, 
in  Ainslee's. 


Cocoanut-palms 

The  cocoanut-palm  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
palms  by  its  long,  graceful  leaves.  It  grows  luxuri- 
antly as  far  north  as  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  and  a 
few  specimens  may  be  seen  a  little  above  that 
point.  Used  to  line  walks,  they  present  a  pictur- 
esque scene,  the  low  branches  curving  gracefully 
overhead.  The  nuts  and  their  development  are  very 
interesting  to  observe.  As  a  long  time  is  occupied 
in  the  growth  of  the  nuts,  they  may  be  seen  on  the 
same  tree  in  many  stages,  from  small,  acorn-like 
ones  to  the  immense,  brown-husked  fellows,  all 
in  large  bunches.  The  flowers,  too,  for  a  new  crop 
may  be  included  in  the  collection. 

It  is  a  matter  for  concern  that  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  attempt  to  propagate  cocoanuts  in 
Florida,  even  though  they  be  for  ornamental 
purposes  only.  They  are  far  from  being  so  plenti- 
ful as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.— Meehans' 
Monthly. 


The  Secret 

Softly  the  little  wind  goes  by, 

A  whisper— nothing  more; 
Some  message  from  the  azure  sky 

Brought  down  to  earth's  green  door. 

Fragrant  and  fresh  the  wonder-word, 
But  what  it  means,  who  knows? 

Only  the  butterfly,  the  bird, 
The  leaf,  the  grass  and  rose. 

Theirs  the  divine  felicity, 
The  gift  of  wisdom  rare, 
The  melody,  the  mystery, 
The  secret  of  the  air. 
-Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  In  Frank  Leslie's. 


BIGGER  BOX 
SAMEPWCE. 


THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brilliant.  Clean* 
Easily  Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUJ&- 
BETTER  YET] 
EIRE  PROOF  !! 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


have 
designs 
from 
$4.00 
to 

$4,000.00 


COST  NO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
ually crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Earth.    Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting. 
It  cannot  crumble  with 
the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  Im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Co.,^'^" 


CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
TORPID  LIVER 

These  are  the  great  curses  which  afflict  three- 
quarters  of  the  present  generation.  Sufferers  from 
either  one  or  all  of  them  must  always  feel  miser- 
able, and  sooner  or  later  become  chronic  invalids, 
useless  to  themselves  and  a  burden  and  nuisance  to 
friends  and  family.  .  There  is  one  enre,  safe  and 
absolute  cure  which  you  can  test  without  any  ex- 
pense. Our  remedy  is  Egyptian  Regulator  Tea,  a 
trial  package  of  which  we  will  send  yon  free  and 
prepaid  on  request.  Unless  you  find  our  claim=  are 
true,  we  must  be  the  losers  by  this  liberal  act.  Shall 
we  send  you  the  trial  package,  and  lead  you  to  per- 
fect health  and  happiness?  Address, 

•      THE  EGIPTIAX  DKTJG  CO.,  NewTork. 


Rupture  Cured 

This  is  the  only  Elastic  Truss 
made  under  Patents  and 
Trade-mark  issued  by  United 
States  government. 

Two  New  Patents  Just  Issued 

This  trass  is  worn  night  and  day  with  comfort,  and  is 
warranted  to  hold  the  worst  case  of  Rupture  steadily 
during  the  most  laborious  exercise.  The  front  piece 
fitted  with  new  patented 

WIREFRAME  BRACE 

controlling  pressure  of  pad.   Pad  can  be  made  harder  or 
Hotter  by  turning  a  single  screw.   Perfect  adjustability. 
Perfect  comfort.   Radical  cure.   Send  for  full  descrip- 
tion and  instructions  for  self-measureinent. 
Dept.  B,  AXION  MFG.  CO.,  744  Broadway,  New  York 


■Send  name  and  address  no  money,  and  we  will  mail  you 
1 12  boxes  of  Comfort  Cough  Tablets.  Will  cureacouph  in  one 
Iday.  Sell  them  for  10  cents  a  box.  Send  us  the  $1.30  and 
I  we  will  mail  you  these  two  beautiful  SOLID  GOLD  laid  Rings. 
I  Will  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold. 
I  We  take  back  all  not  sold. 

IC0A1F0RT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  tL 


TROCHES. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
Nothing  excels  this  simple 


remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes! 
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Bilk  Fringe  Card*.  Lore,  Transparent,  Es- 
eort  b  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puiales, 
New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  4c.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  >"atoo  a  ■  ranf. 
Cards,  Bie^est  Catalogue.  Send  2c  stamp  I!  A  111 IV 
for  all.  OHIO  CAfLD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UUllUU 


write  i  flnv  nnPTnoe  state  your  trouble 

THE    LAUY  UUuTUK9  AND  BE  CURED  AT  HOME 

OOTt  REMEDY  GIVES  RELIEF  IN  84  HOURS.  Address 
WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  59,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CDIIIT  TDCC  inCIITC  We'nsendyoufxee.plaosbT 
mill  I  I  llCC  AVICI!  I  v>  which  von  cm  make  large 
additional  profits  without  contUctme;  with  your  present  lines.  Write 

quick.     Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


UfflNTPT)  8PFNTC  eTerT  county  to  sell  "Family 
ft  rill  I  DU  rlUL'llO  Memorials."  Good  profits  and 
steady  work.  Addre.^  Campbell  i  t  o.,  to  l-ium  St.,  L'isio,  IU. 
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Playing  Checkers  at  the  Store 

In  a  dim  nook,  partly  sheltered 

By  the  barrels  therein  stored, 
With  a  rapt,  intent  expression, 

Sit  two  players  at  the  hoard- 
Arid  the  country  merchant  lingers, 

Loath  to  serve  the  public  more, 
For  his  thoughts  are  with  the  worthies 

Playing  checkers  at  the  store. 

Pondering  the  situation 

On  the  mimic  hattle-field, 
Hoarding  carefully  the  "king-row" 

Lest  the  small  hattallon  yield, 
".lumping"  with  a  gleeful  chuckle, 

"Crowning"  his  opponent's  "king," 
With  a  slow  and  shrewd  decision 

All  his  plots  manoeuverlng. 

E'en  the  supper-hour  approaching, 

With  Its  promise  of  good  cheer, 
Has  no  magic  in  its  summons 

To  entice  the  players  here. 
Yet  the  contest  in  its  finish, 

With  its  flue  unwritten  law, 
May  with  all  its  complications 

Be  decided  by  a  "draw." 

They  may  hoast  of  golf  and  tennis, 

And  the  tournaments  of  chess, 
Heralded  by  great  announcements 

And  the  plaudits  of  the  press, 
Hut  those  champions  of  pleasure, 
With  their  fund  of  players'  lore, 
*     Well  might  envy  these  old  worthies 
Playing  checkers  at  the  store. 
—Anna  Fuller  Treat,  in  Modern  Culture. 


THE   FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE 
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Training  Dogs  for  Policemen 

The  dogs  are  taught  by  means  of  dummy  figures 
made  up  as  much  as  possible  to  represent  the 
thieves  and  dangerous  characters  they  may  be 
likely  to  meet.  How  much  patience  is  needed  by 
him  who  undertakes  this  particular  form  of  ed- 
ucation only  those  who  have  tried  to  train  animals 
will  properly  appreciate.  The  dog  must  be  taught 
to  seek,  to  attack,  to  seize  and  to  hold,  but  without 
hurting  seriously.  The  first  step  is  to  place  the 
dummy  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  represent  a 
man  endeavoring  to  conceal  himself.  The  dog 
soon  understands  that  it  is  an  enemy  whom  he 
must  hunt,  and  enters  heartily  into  this  part  of  his 
lesson,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  teach  him  not 
to  injure  it.  The  teacher  lowers  the  figure  to  the 
ground,  and  the  dog  learns  that,  though  he  may 
hot  worry  his  prey,  he  must  not  allow  his  fallen 
foe  to  stir  so  much  as  a  finger  until  the  order  is 
given.  After  the  dummy  a  living  model  is  used, 
and  as  this  process  is  obviously  not  entirely  with- 
out danger  the  person  chosen  for  this  purpose  is 
usually  he  who  ministers  to  the  pupil's  creature 
comforts  and  for  whom  the  canine  detective  is 
sure  to  entertain  a  grateful  affection.  Neverthe- 
less he  is  prevented  at  first,  by  means  of  a  muzzle, 
from  an  exhibition  of  too  much  zeal.  Afterward 
the  experiment  is  tried  on  other  members  of  the 
force.  In  four  months  the  dog's  education  as  a 
policeman  is  considered  complete  and  he  takes 
his  place  with  the  rest.  The  animals  are  also 
taught  to  swim  and  to  seize  their  prey  in  the 
water;  to  save  life  from  drowning;  to  scale  steel 
walls,  and  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  so  that  any 
enterprising  burglar  who  goes  "a-burgiing"  in 
Ghent  has  a  lively  time  of  it  if  he  meets  with  one 
of  these  four-footed  "bobbies." 

The  dogs  work  so  well  and  so  conscientiously 
that  their  number  is  to  be  increased,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  plan  will  be  adopted  in 
other  centers.  Their  keep  comes  to  about  three 
pence  a  day,  and  they  cost  the  town  altogether 
about  sixty  pounds  a  year,  including  their  doctors' 
and  their  tailors'  bills— J.  E.  Whitby,  in  Modern 
Culture. 
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Development  of  Seeds  of  Plants  and  Fish  Eggs 

It  is  quite  an  interesting  fact  that  the  plan  of 
development  of  plants  and  fish  from  the  ^gg  is 
practically  identical.  This  is  most  noticeable 
where  the  former  have  large,  "meaty"  cotyledons, 
or  seed-leaves.  The  pea  affords  a  good  example 
with  which  to  illustrate  this  curious  phase  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  life.  Before  planting  the  pea- 
seed  is  comparatively  small  and  wrinkled,  but 
soon  after  being  placed  in  the  ground  it  becomes 
appreciably  larger  by  the  absorption  of  moisture. 
So  in  like  manner  the  eggs  of  fishes  swell  in  size 
after  having  been  "laid,"  also  by  the  absorption 
of  water.  When  the  pea-seed  has  sprouted  the 
little  plant  for  some  days  draws  its  sustenance 
not  from  the  earth,  but  from  the  contents  of  the 
cotyledons,  or  seed-leaves.  When  the  supply  is 
exhausted  the  rootlets  begin  to  exercise  their 
functions,  and  food  is  taken  from  the  soil.  When, 
after  the  proper  period  has  arrived,  the  little  fish 
struggles,  tail  foremost,  from  the  egg  it  is  found 
that  a  sac  is  attached  to  its  stomach.  The  little 
creature  feeds  on  the  contents  of  this  sac  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wee  plant  does  on  that  of  the 
cotyledons,  until  they  are  all  absorbed  Then 
the  young  fish  receives  its  supply  of  food  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  Is  also  a  curious  fact  that 
the  fertilization  of  the  fish  egg  is  performed  al- 
most in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  same  function 
in  plant  life— namely,  externally.— W.  E.  Meehan, 
in  Meehan's  Monthly.  . 

Elongation  of  Tree-trunks 

It  is  a  rather  common  error  among  people  not 
very  familiar  with  plants  that  the  trunks  or  stems 
of  all  plants  elongate,  and  that  the  branches 
starting  from  the  main  stem  of  a  tree,  say  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  will  a  year  or  two  later  be 
six  or  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  This  is  not 
so.  The  first  year,  while  the  main  stem  or  axis  is 
growing,  a  small  young  branch  may  be  carried 
with  the  growth,  but  usually  only  in  the  shape  of 
a  bud  even  then.  After  that  the  position  of  the 
branch  is  fixed.— Meehan's  Monthly. 


The  Andean  Railway 

"A  second  conquest— a  conquest  by  steel — of 
ancient  Peru  has  begun,  but  it  is  the  steel  of  rails 
and  cars,  not  of  swords,"  says  Mr.  C.  Lockhart,  in 
the  October  "World's  Work,"  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  his  article  on  the  building  of  a  railroad  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito,  "a  railroad  that  by  the  energy 
of  an  American  engineer  is  now  climbing  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Andes,  from  the  alluvial  fertility 
of  the  coast  up  into  the  wealth  of  the  high  plateau 
beyond  the  Cordilleras.  Steel  rails  will  pry  open 
the  doors  of  a  land  of  gold  and  grain,  and  bring 
prosperity  to  a  drowsy  people.  The  opening  of 
Ecuador  by  a  railroad  is  an  event  of  importance 
in  the  extension  of  civilization." 

Mr.  Archer  Harman,  a  Virginian,  was  the  en- 
gineer selected  by  President  Alfaro  to  perform 
this  task.  In  person  Mr.  Harman  led  his  engi- 
neers into  wild  places  to  blaze  the  way  for  the 
railroad.  "For  months  he  cheerfully  endured 
hardships  and  danger.  The  first  of  the  grading 
slid  down  the  mountains  when  there  was  a  rain- 
fall of  ten  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  Then  Mr. 
Harman  found  a  new  way— this  time  through  the 
Chan-Chan  Valley— through  a  pass  nearly  twelve 
thousand  feet  high.  It  is  along  this  line  that  rails 
are  now  being  spiked."  Mr.  Harman  has  also 
financed  the  road,  incidentally  refunding  the 
national  debt  of  Ecuador,  and  fighting  revolu- 
tionists betweentim.es. 

"The  railway  has  already  been  equipped  and 
opened  for  traffic  for  a  distance  of  sixty-seven 
miles,  and  a  further  forty-eight  miles  to  Palmira 
Pass  is  soon  to  be  opened.  From  Palmira  Pass  to 
Quito  there  are  practically  no  engineering  diffi- 
culties. The  entire  line  to  Quito  will  be  finished 
before  the  first  of  July,  1902. 

"The  coast  district  already  tapped  by  the  road 
now  furnishes  forty  per  cent  of  the  chocolate  of 
the  world,  this  alluvial  plain  being  famous  for  its 
cocoa  plantations.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  and 
fruits,  growing  there  in  profusion,  are  waiting  to 
be  increased  by  scientific  cultivation.  As  yet  it 
has  been  the  Germans  who  have  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  these  plantations.  On  the  high 
plateau  about  Quito  one  of  the  most  fertile  grain 
countries  of  the  world  covers  a  district  somewhat 
larger  than  the  state  of  New  York.  Here,  too, 
are  flocks  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  their  wool, 
and  herds  whose  hides  bring  high  prices,  since  the 
altitude  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  curing  leather.  It 
has  long  been  vaguely  known  that  Ecuador  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  mineral  fields  in 
the  world.  In  the  south,  partially  opened  by  the 
road,  five  veins  of  coal  in  seams  of  six  to  thirty 
feet  wide  have  been  uncovered.  South  America 
now  imports  coal  at  a  great  expense.  In  the 
northern  districts  the  eruptive  nature  of  the 
country  has  deposited  enormous  quantities  of 
sulphur,  ninety-eight  per  cent  pure,  as  well  as 
large  stores  of  pure  alum.  In  the  east  of  Ecuador 
immense  tracts  of  rubber  forests  exist  untouched 
at  present,  save  for  what  the  Indians  bring  out  on 
their  heads.  Here,  too,  are  large  areas  of  val- 
uable hard  woods.  The  town  of  Ambato  has  a 
record  of  only  five  degrees  changes  in  temperature 
during  an  entire  year.  Strawberries  and  peaches 
can  be  had  every  month.  All  this  wealth  is  now 
seen  vaguely  as  the  railroad  from  Guayaquil  to 
Quito  opens  wider  the  doors  of  the  Andes."— Con- 
densed from  World's  Work  by  Public  Opinion. 
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How  Germany  Conquered  France 

You  know  how  Germany  conquered  France? 
I'll  tell  you.  It  was  long  before  the  war  was  be- 
gun that  she  won  it.  A  young  man  named  Wolff 
was  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  under  Von  Moltke. 
One  day  he  was  ordered  to  report  in  civilian's 
dress  at  the  railroad-station.  He  went,  reported, 
and  was  given  a  bag  of  samples.  With  his  com- 
manding officer  he  went  from  city  to  city  as  a 
commercial  traveler,  selling  by  samples.  They 
went  from  merchant  to  merchant.  At  one  place 
they  visited  several  houses.  Then  the  commander 
said,  "We  will  take  a  walk  and  go  across  the 
bridge.  We  will  not  return  together.  On  your 
way  back  you  will  pace  the  bridge,  and  going  and 
coming  keep  your  eyes  open  to  observe  all  points 
of  the  bridge."  The  officer  did  as  he  was  bidden, 
returned  to  his  hotel,  and  wrote  out  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  sent  it  in,  and  thought  no 
more  of  it.  War  came,  and  the  whole  German 
army  marched  to  the  frontier.  As  the  advance 
drew  near,  this  same  bridge  was  blown  up  and 
fell  in  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  army  halted.  A  train 
of  freight-cars  came  forward,  and  from  these  cars 
was  taken  the  prepared  material  from  which  a 
new  bridge  was  put  together  in  a  few  hours. 
Every  timber  and  every  metal  was  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  A  new  bridge  had  been  constructed 
for  that  particular  crossing,  based  upon  the  of- 
ficer's report.— Midland  Christian  Advocate. 


Life 

Life  is  a  tinseled  show,  this  earth  the  ring, 
Our  vast  uplifted  tent  the  azure  sky; 
Time,  the  ring-master,  marks  us  with  his  eye. 

Unfurls  his  lash,  and  lets  us  feel  its  sting. 

Wealth  is  the  carpet  the  attendants  bring 
To  ease  our  hones ;  we  leap,  aud  hear  the  cry 
Of  quick  approval ;  then  with  courage  high 

We  dance  a  measure,  draw  the  how,  or  sing. 

We  mount  our  hobbies,  and  we -have  our  falls, 
We  pierce  the  papered  hoops  of  pleasure  through ; 

The  light  and  music  of  the  scene  enthralls, 
We  love  our  flimsy  skirts  of  pink  and  blue. 

Yet  when  the  monitor  insistent  calls 

We  make  our  exit  through  the  canvas  walls. 

—Isabel  Ritchie. 
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Thoughts 

Grim  wrrestlers  on  the  field  of  fate, 
They  strive  together,  round  on  round ; 

What  men  call  deeds  of  love  and  hate 
Are  but  their  shadows  on  the  ground. 
—Winifred  Webb,  in  McOlure's  Magazine. 


EALTH 


These  Four 
New  Prepa- 
rations com- 
prise a  complete 
new  treatment 
for  Consump- 
tion and  nearly 
all  the  ills  of 
life. 

The  Food- 
Emmlsioii  is 
needed  by  some, 
the  Emulsion 
and  Tonic  by 
others,  the  Ex- 
pectorant by 
others, the  Ozo- 
jell  Cure  for 
Catarrh  by 
others  still,  and 
all  four,  or 
any  three,  or 
two,  or  any 
one  may  he 
used  singly  or 
in  combination, 
according  to 
the  needs  of  the 
case.  Full  in- 
structions with 
each  set  of  four 
free  remedies 
represented  in 
thisillustration. 
Also  68-page  My 
Doctor  Book. 


SPECIAL  NOTE.— The  Slocum  System  of  Treatment  for  the  cure  of  CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS,  LUNG  TROUBLES  and  CONSUMPTION  is  medicine  reduced  to 
an  exact  science  by  America's  foremost  specialist,  and  our  readers  are  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  Dr.  Slocum's  generous  offer. 


These  four  remedies  represent  a  M  ew  system  of 
treatment  for  the  Weak  and  those  suffering  from 
Consumption,  wasting  diseases,  or  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  Nose,Throat  and  Lungs. 

The  treatment  is  Free. 

By  the  new  system  devised  by  DR.  SLOCUM, 
the  great  specialist  in  pulmonary  and  kindred 
diseases,  all  the  requirements  of  the  sick  body 
are  supplied  by  the  FOUR  remedies  constituting 
his  Special  Treatment  known  as  The  Slocura 
System. 

Whatever  your  disease,  one  or  more  of  these 
four  preparations  will  be  of  wonderful  benefit  to 
you. 

According  to  the  needs  of  your  case,  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Treatise  given  free  with  the  free 
remedies,  you  may  take  one,  or  any  two,  or 
three,  or  all  four,  in  combination. 

A  cure  is  certain. 

The  remedies  are  especially  adapted  for  those 
who  suffer  from  weak  lungs,  coughs,  sore  throat, 
Catarrh,  Consumption  and  other  pulmonary 
troubles. 

But  they  are  also  of  wonderful  efficacy  to  the 
building  up  of  weak  systems,  in  purifying 
the  blood,  making  flesh  and  restoring  to  weak, 
sallow  people  rich  and  healthy  constitutions. 

The  many  ailments  of  women  aud  del- 
icate children  are  speedily  relieved. 


The  basis  of  the  entire  system  is  a  flesh-build- 
ing, nerve  and  tissue  renewing  food. 

Every  invalid  and  sick  person  needs  strength. 
This  food  gives- it. 

Many  people  get  the  complete  system  for  the 
sakeof  the  perfected  Emulsion  of  Cod-Iiiver 
Oil,  which  they  themselves  need,  and  give  away 
the  other  three  preparations  to  their  friends. 

The  second  article  is  a  Tonic.  It  is  good  for 
weak,  thin,  dyspeptic,  nervous  people.  For  those 
who  have  no  appetite,  who  need  bracing  up. 

Thousands  take  only  the  Emulsion  and  the 
Tonic. 

The  third  preparation  is  a  medicinal  healing 
Ozo.jell,  in  a  patent  Ozoiell  nasal  tube.  It  cures 
catarrh.  It  heals  all  irritation  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  mucous  membranes.  It  gives  immediate 
relief.  It  is  also  a  splendid  application  for  sore 
lips  and  rough  skin. 

Perhaps  many  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side need  the  Ozojell  cure  for  catarrh. 

The  fourth  article  is  an  Expectorant  and 
Cough  and  Cold  cure.  The  only  expectorant  that 
can  positively  be  relied  upon.  Is  absolutely  safe 
for  children.  Goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  trouble, 
and  not  merely  alleviates,  but  cures. 

The  four  remedies  form  a  panoply  of  strength 
against  disease  in  whatever  shape  it  may  attack 
you. 


THE  FREE  TRIAL 

To  obtain  these  four  Free  preparations,  illustrated  above,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 

write  to 

DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  98  Pine  St.,  New  York 

giving  full  address.  The  four  Free  remedies  will  then  be  sent  you,  direct  from  the 
laboratories,  in  the  hope  that  if  they  do  you  good  you  will  recommend  them  to 
your  friends.  When  writing  the  Doctor  please  tell  him  you  read  this  in  the  Farm 
and  Fireside,  and  greatly  oblige. 


Low  Settlers'  Rates 

the  Northwest  Every  Day  During  March  and  April,  1902. 

Free  land;  low  priced  land;  fine  climate:  splendid 
crops;  good  schools  and  churches;  good  neighbors. 
The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  wonderful  North- 
west is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  America. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  home  and  farm. 
Don't  neglect  it.  Write  to-day.  The  good  land  is  go- 
ing fast.   It  will  soon  be  gone. 

These  Bulletins  tell  you  all  about  It.   Send  Be 
stamp  for  eaeh  one  wanted.  1 
North  Dakota  Bulletin  Colville  Res.  (Wash.)  Bulletin 

Milk  River  Valley  (Mont.)Bulletin  Stevens  County   "  » 
Flathead  County      "         "         Central  Wash.     "  " 
Cascade  County        "         "         Wenatchee  Valley  " 
Map  and  description  of  Washington  (Folder.) 


Write  for  rates  and  full  information  to  any  agent  of 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 


NEW  YORK,  413  Broadway. 
BOSTON,  2U  Washington  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  836  Chestnut  St. 
BUFFALO.  408 Prudential  Building. 
PITTSBURG.  902  Park  Bid;,'.,  5th  Ave. 
DETROIT,  Nor.  S.  S.  Co's  Dock. 


MILWAUKEE,  66  Wisconsin  St. 
CINCINNATI.  5th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  403  Carleton  Building. 
KANSAS  CITY,  822  Walnut  St.  , 
DES  MOINES,  407  Walnut  St. 
ST.  PAUL.  332  Robert  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  300  Nicollet  Avenue. 
F.I.  WHITNEY",  Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ag't,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

MAX  BASS,  Gen'l  Immigration  Ag't,  220  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


March  1,  1902 


There  are  two 
sorts  of  lamp  chim- 
neys: mine  and  the 
rest  of  them. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

Registered  in  u.  s.  patent  Office  Sept.  24,  1901. 


WI  D  E  AWAKE 


FREE 


Any  one  can  earn  Dolls, 
Bracelets  .Rings  and  other 
Valuable  Premiums.  This 
is  a  beautiful  Imported 
dressed  Doll  nearly  two 
feet  tall,  a  perfect  beauty 
imported  direct  from  Eur- 
ope. This  lovely  doll  has  a 
beautiful  turning  bisque 
head,  pearly  teeth,  long 
golden  hair,  natural  sleep- 
ing eyes,  jointed  body  .real 
slippers,  stockings.etc.,  by 
introducing  our  latest  Par- 
isian Novelties.ladies*  and 
rnisseB'  belt  pins,  hair  bar- 
rettes, beauty  pins,  etc., at 
ten  cents  per  card,  our 
Grand  30  day  Prop- 
osition which  is  apart 
from  above,  send  us  your 
full  name  &  address  &  we 
willsendyoul5cardsof  our 
latest  Parisian  Novelties 
postpaid.  You  sell  at  ten 
cents  per  card  and  return 
us  81.50,  we  will  send  you  (all  charges  prepaid)  a  beauti- 
ful Imported  French  Doll  also  a  gold  finished  ring. 
FRENCH  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  N23.  Bridgeport, Conn. 


Catarrh  and 
Consumption 

Ihave  spent  nearly  50  years  In  the  treatment  of  the  above 
named  troubles  and  believe  I  have  effected  more  perm- 
anent cures  than  any  specialist  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. As  I  must  soon  retire  from  active  life,  I  will,  from 
this  time  on,  send  the  means  of  treatment  and  cure  as 
used  in  my  practice,  Free  and  post-paid  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  suffers  from  these  loathsome, 
dangerous  and  disgusting  diseases.  My  treatment 
will  positively  give  prompt  relief  and  cure  in  the 
worst  cases,  i  This  Is  a  sincere  offer  which  anyone 
Is  free  to  accept.  Addresss,  PROFESSOR  J.  A. 
Lawrence,  114  West  3&d  St.,  New  York. 

HOW  A  WOMAN  PAID  HER  DEBTS 

I  am  out  of  debt,  thanks  to  the  Dish-Washer 
business.  In  the  past  three  months  I  have 
made  §000.00  selling  Dish-Washers.  I  never  saw 
anything  sell  so  easily.  Every  family  needs  a 
Dish-Washer,  and  will  buy  one  when  shown  bow 
beautifully  it  will  wash  and  dry  the  family  dishes 
in  t  wo  minutes.  I  sell  from  my  own  house.  Each 
Dish-Washer  sold  brings  me  many  orders.  The 
dishes  are  washed  without  wetting  the  hands. 
That  is  why  ladies  want  the  Dish-Washer.  I 
give  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of  any. one 
who  may  wish  to  make  money  easy.  I  buy  my 
Dish- Washers  from  the  Mound  City  Dish-Washer 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Write  them  for  particulars. 
They  will  start  you  in  business  in  your  own 
home.  L.  A.  C. 


TRIAL  BOX 
FREE 


which  will 
give  any  lady 
a  beautiful 
complexion.    It  is  not  a  face  pow- 
der, cream,  cosmetic  or,  bleach, 
but  is  absolutely  pure  and  you  can 
use  it  privately  at  home.  Itperma- 
nently    removes  moth  patches, 
redness,  crow's  feet,  pimples,  blackheads, 
fleshworms,  sallowness,  freckles,  tan,  sun- 
burn, and  all  complexion  disfigurements. 
Address,  Madame  M.  Ribaulfc  3888  Elsa 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mme- Benoit>s  Russian  Depilatory 

INSTANTANEOUSLY  REMOVES 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

without  torturing,  blistering,  discoloring,  or  leaving  any 
blotch,  signs,  or  other  ill  effect  on  the  skin.  An  effective, 
instantaneous,  harmless  remedy. 

Send  for  Booklet  Giving  Full  Information 
MME.  BENOIT,  2  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


Boiled  and  faded  clothing  of  ftU  kinds 
made  to  look  like  n£w  with  the  celebrated 


•til    NflSnil  X  So  BimPle  a  cLild  can  use  tL-um.  being 

^  111  B  11  W  I  tv  tvUe  the  strength  of  other  djea,  carpets 
and  7-i:<  retain  their  brilliancy  for  years,  as  the  colors  are  permanent  and 

Will  not  Freeze,  Boil  or  Wash  Out 

To  introduce  them  give  your         r  .-  name  and  we  v.  ill  send  you  6  large 
packages  for  40c,  or  1  for  10c,  any  color.    Say  whether  for  wool  or  cotton. 
Write  quick,  catalogue  and  color  card  free.    Auenta  wanted. 
FRENCH  DYE  CO.,         Box  413,  Vassar,  Mich. 


HIMSELF  CURED  EA,L 

East  Hampton,  Conn.  (The  clothien  savs  if  any  suf- 
ferer from  Kidney  or  Bladder  Diseases  will  write 
him  he  will  inform  them  of  the  perfect  home  cure 
that  did  the  work  in  his  case. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, Ulcers  and  all 
Skin  and  Female  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  1>K.  W.  O.  BTE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IF  SICK 


Our  New  Electric  Method 

WILL  CURE  YOU  AT  HOME.  Book  free. 

U.3.EleclrlcOo.,3oSDearbornSc.  .Chicago,  I1L 


EXPELLED  WITH  BEAD.  GUARANTEED, 
rmmkleT  TB^E.      BVBOS  FIELDiCO,. 

DEl'J.  ,..3     Isa  STA.H13T.. 


Spending  a  Million 

'F  I  had  a  million  dollars, 

All  in  a  chunk,  you  know, 
I'd  stick  right  to  the  fellers 

A  thousand  plunks  er  so. 
An'  then  give  paw  a  thousand, 

So's  he  won't  have  to  work, 
An'  buy  a  candy-store  an'  let 

You  kids  go  in  and  clerk. 

'F  I  had  a  million  dollars 

You  fellers  wouldn't  see 
Me  chasin'  with  the  rich  bugs 

Er  in  socie-tee. 
That's  where  a  feller's  foolish, 

An'  'tain't  no  way  to  be— 
I'd  give  you  kids  this  minute 

That's  alius  stuck  to  me. 

'F  I  had  a  million  dollars 

We'd  start  right  where  we  are 
An'  take  a  trip  to  Turnip, 

All  in  a  private  car, 
An'  ride  past  "Sissy"  Jones's, 

An'  wouldn't  he  be  sore! 
Hey,  Jimmy!  that  ain't  his'rx— 

You  promised  me  the  core! 

—Indianapolis  Sun. 
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Don't  Try  to  Show  Children  Off 

A thoroughly  congenial  party  was  tak- 
ing luncheon  one  afternoon  recently  in  a 
fashionable  down-town  cafe.  Those  at 
the  table  were  old  friends,  but  several 
of  them  had  not  met  before  for  years. 
Therefore  the  three-year-old  hopeful  of  Mr.  Mac 
and  Mrs.  Mac  was  not  only  a  new  acquaintance 
of  the  others,  but  was  an  object  of  unusual  inter- 
est by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the  father 
boasted  of  the  little  chap's  intellectual  attain- 
ments. 

While  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  ice-cream 
Mr.  Mae  grasped  the  opportunity  to  dazzle  his 
friends  with  the  brightness  of  the  boy. 

"Now,  son,"  he  said,  "won't  you  spell  'Jim'  for 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen?" 

"J-i-ni,"  responded  Jimmy  Mac,  in  faint,  hes- 
itant voice. 

"That's  a  good  little  man,"  proudly  said  the 
father.  "And  now  spell  'cat.'  " 

"C— ,"  said  Jimmy,  and  after  considerable 
thought  and  some  doubt,  "a—" 

"Correct,"  announced  Mr.  Mac.  "Now  go  on." 

But  Jimmy  apparently  had  struck  a  snag,  and 
the  proud  parent  was  compelled  to  volunteer  as- 
sistance. 

"Don't  you  remember  the  last  letter?"  he  in- 
quired. "What  is  it  we  drink  at  home  in  the  eve- 
nings?" 

"Whisky,"  promptly  declared  Jimmy. 
The  bright  hoy  was  excused  from  further  ques- 
tioning.—Washington  Star. 
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Ingersoll's  Best  Story 

Ingersoll  never  tired  of  telling  this  story,  pub- 
lished in  Eli  Perkins'  "Wit  and  Humor  of  the 
Age,"  issued  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Two  Irishmen,  convicted  of  murder,  stood 
tremblingly  before  the  judge  to  receive  sentence. 

"Did  you  murder  this  man?"  asked  the  judge. 

"We  did,  sor.  We  would  not  tell  a  lie." 

"How  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  sthruck  him  wid  a  stone,  and  Moike  he  hit  him 
wid  a  shillelah,  and  then  we  both  av  us  buried 
him  in  the  hog,  sor." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  judge,  "but  what  did  you 
do  before  you  threw  the  body  into  the  bog?" 

"Sure  we  searched  him,  sor." 

"Yes,  and  what  did  you  find?" 

"Two  shiliin's  and  two  sixpence,  yer  Honor." 

"Well,  anything  else?" 

"Yes,  sor;  a  foine  lunch  of  bread  and  mate."' 

"Yes ;  and  what  did  you  do  with  that?" 

"We  were  hungry,  sor,  and  we  ate  the  bread, 
but  threw  the  mate  away?" 

"Why  did  you  throw  the  meat  away?" 

"Sure,  sor,  it  was  Friday." 

9 

Knew  the  Demon 

The  Prohibitionist  had  assailed  the  Demon  Hum 
mercilessly,  and  with  every  fresh  onslaught  the 
man  with  the  red  nose  had  applauded. 

"Friend,"  said  the  lecturer  at  last,  "you  look 
like  one  who  has  been  a  drinking-man." 

"You  bet  I  have  been,  stranger,"  replied  the 
man,  earnestly ;  "but  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
you  git  out  after  rum.  I  never  did  have  no  use 
for  it.  'Tain't  a  fit  drink  for  any  man.  You  can't 
hammer  it  too  hard  for  me,  an'  when  you're 
through  I've  got  a  bit  of  old  rye  here  that'll  warm 
your  heart  up  good.  I  like  a  man  that  knows 
what  to  hit  and  what  not  to  hit."— Chicago  Post. 
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Not  That  Kind 

"No,"  said  the  landlady,  "we  cannot  accommo- 
date you.  We  only  take  in  single  gentlemen." 

"Goodness,"  replied  Mr.  Marryatt,  "what 
makes  you  think  I'm  twins?"— Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord. . 
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The  Right  Word 

She— "The  Brownes  called  on  us  last  week,  you 
know." 
He— "Yes." 

She— "Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  we 

r^wiiW  retail"**  °" — Indianapolis  P'-ess. 


Necessary  Caution 

"No,  grandfather,  we  must  not  cross  the  high- 
way just  yet." 
"And  why  not,  child?" 

"Because,  grandfather,  the  safety-gates  have 
been  raised  at  the  turn  half  a  mile  away,  and  the 
red  ball  is  up  on  the  signal-station  on  the  hill." 

"Yes,  I  see.   What  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means  that  an  automobile  is  coming." 

"But  can't  we  get  across  before  it  gets  here?" 

"Not  on  your  life,  grandfather.  The  last  man 
who  tried  it  was  thrown  clear  across  yonder 
meadow  and  into  a  greenhouse.  Look!  There 
it  goes!" 

"I  saw  nothing  but  a  whirl  of  yellow  dust." 

"That  was  it.  Come  now.  No,  we  must  wait 
again.  The  yellow  flag  is  up  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. That  means  a  race.  There  they  go!  See 
them?" 

"I  saw  nothing  but  more  dust." 

"They  were  too  quick  for  you.  That  was  a 
bunch  of  millionaires.  They  get  dreadfully  reck- 
less. Only  yesterday  we  picked  up  what  was  left 
of  one  of  them  in  our  front  yard,  and  there  wasn't 
enough  of  him  to  fill  a  peck  measure." 

"Can't  we  cross  now?" 

"Dear,  no!  All  the  yellow  flags  are  up  and  all 
the  red  balls  are  up,  and  all  the  signal-men  are 
signaling.  They  are  coming  from  both  ways.  If 
we  have  real  good  luck  we  may  see  a  collision. 
We  get  a  commission  at  our  house  every  time  we 
report  a  collision  to  the  coroner." 

"But  how  will  we  get  across?" 

"I  guess  we  will  have  to  walk  up  to  the  covered 
bridge  at  the  corner  of  the  next  block."— Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 
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The  Crow 

A  metaphor  on  the  crow,  from  Henry  Ward 

Beecher: 

"Aside  from  this  special  question,  profit  and 
loss,  we  have  a  warm  side  toward  the  crow— he  is 
so  much  like  one  of  ourselves.  He  is  lazy,  and 
that  is  human ;  he  is  cunning,  and  that  is  human. 
He  thinks  his  own  color  the  best,  and  he  loves  to 
hear  his  own  voice,  which  are  eminent  traits  of 
humanity.  He  will  never  work  when  he  can  get 
another  to  work  for  him — a  genuine  human  trait. 

"He  eats  whatever  he  can  get  his  claws  upon, 
and  is  less  mischievous  with  a  belly  full  than  when 
hungry,  and  that  is  like  man. 

"Take  off  their  wings  and  put  them  in  breeches, 
and  crbws  would  make  fair  average  men.  Give 
men  wings  and  reduce  their  smartness  a  little  and 
many  of  them  would  be  good  enough  to  be  crows." 
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Confidence 

First  yellow  journal  editor— "Do  you  think  this 
crusade  against  us  is  going  to  affect  our  circula- 
tion?" 

Second  yellow  journal  editor— "No;  I've  got 
too  much  faith  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  people."— 
Life. 
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So  Affecting 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  poetical  way  in  which 
the  Bifflets  announced  the  death  of  their  pet 
dog?" 

"No.  How  was  it?" 

"They  said,  'We  regret  to  announce  that  our 
little  Pearlie  has  steered  his  bark  for  the  other 
shore.'  "—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Curio  Enthusiast 

"Fosdick  is  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  curios- 
ities," said  Perkasie. 

"I  know,"  replied  Bunting.  "A  man  told  him  he 
had  the  original  telegram  that  Caesar  sent  to 
Pome,  'Veni,  Vidi,  vici,'  and  Fosdick  never  rested 
until  he  had  bought  it  from  him." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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Waste  Not 

Frederic  Villiers,  the  well-known  war  artist 
and  correspondent,  declares  he  saw  the  following 
sign  in  a  prominent  hotel  in  an  Australian  town 
where  water  was  scarce:  ( 

"Please  don't  use  soap  when  washing,  as  the 
water  is  required  for  tea."— Argonaut. 
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No  Doubt 

Mistress— "Did  you  tell  the  lady  I  was  out?" 
Servant-girl— "Yes,  ma'am." 
Mistress— "Did  she  seem  to  have  any  doubts 
about  it?" 

Servant-girl— "No,  ma'am;  she  said  she  knew 
you  wasn't."— New  York  Herald. 
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His  Offense 

The  missionary— "My  friend,  I  am  afraid  that 
you  do  not  realize  the  dreadfulness  of  the  drink 
evil." 

The  farmer— "Why,  ma'am,  I  never  tech  a 
drop." 

The  missionary— "But  you  raise  hops."— Judge. 
9 

His  Retort 

Waiter  (suavely)— "Yes'r,  that's  the  exact 
amount  of  your  bill;  but— er-h'm!— you  have  for- 
gotten the  waiter,  sir." 

Guest  (savagely)— "Well, I  didn't  eat  the  wait- 
er, did  I!"— Puck. 


Cured  Of  Piles 


Mrs.  Hinkley,  Indianapolis,  writes:  "The 
doctors  said  it  must  be  an  operation  costing 
§800  and  little  chance  to  survive.  I  chose  Pyr- 
amid Pile  Cure,  and  one  50-cp.nt  box  made  me 
sound  and  well."  All  druggists  sell  it.  It  never 
fails  to  cure  any  form  of  Piles ;  try  it.  Book  on 
piles,  cause  and  cure,  free  by  mail.  Pyramid 
Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


A  Cure  for 


Of 


Rheumatism 

Which  Any  Suffering 
Reader  Can  Have 


A  50=CENT 

BOX  FREE! 

For  rheumatism,  that  horrible  plague,  I  discovered 
a  harmless  remedy,  and  In  order  that  every  suffering 
reader  may  learn  about  it  I  will  gladly  mail  him  a 
box  free.  This  wonderful  remedy,  which  I  discovered 
by  a  fortunate  chance,  has  cured  many  cases  of  30  and 
40  years'  standing,  among  them  persons  of  upward  90 
years  of  age.  No  matter  what  your  form  of  rheuma- 
tism is,  this  remedy  will  surely  cure  you.  Do  not 
mind  if  other  remedies  have  failed .  to  cure  you, 
nor  mind  If  doctors  say  you  are  incurable.  Mind  no 
one,  but  write  me  at  once  and  by  return  mail  you  will 
receive  the  box,  also  the  most  elaborate  illustrated 
book  ever  gotten  up  on  the  subject  of  rheumatism 
absolutely  free.  It  will  tell  you  all -about  yourcafeei' 
You  get  this  remedy  and  wonderful  book  at  the  same 
time,  both  free,  so  let  me  hear  from  you  £t  once. 

JOHIN  A.  SMITH 

3490  Germania  Building,     =     Milwaukee,  Wig. 


"RU-TER-BA" 

n  f  I    I    f  f  A  Positively  cure 
II  p  I         b   I   «k  Constipation, 
t  hLt  I   V  Sick  Headache. 

Biliousness,  Tor- 
pid Liver,  Sour  Stomach,  distress  after  eat- 
ing, etc.  "Eu-ter-ba"  Pellets  make  a  clear 
complexion  by  ridding  the  skin  of  all  blood 
impurities.  Price  25  cents. 


Cut  out  this  coupon  and  send  with  2oc. ;  give 
your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  free 
with  every  package  of  Pellets  our  book  enti- 
tled "  Health  and  Beauty."  Every  woman 
should  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  The 

DR.  J.  C.BROWN  MEDICAL  CO. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Bath  Cabinet  CO 

Placed  in  Your  Home  for  Vfdm 

Write  to-day  for  our 
special  ten-day  offer. 
Robinson  Baths  guar- 
anteed to  cure  rheuma- 
tism, la  grippe,  colds, 
kidney  trouble.catarrh, 
Agents  wanted.  Big 
commission  and  salary 
Send  for  new  book, free 
Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Co.  669  Jefferson  St.ToIedo.O. 

SAVE  YOUR  EYES !  by  Mine  the 

"ECLIPSE"  Adjustable  Lamp-Shadc.  Beau- 
tifully made  of  silver-finished  aluminum.  It 
is  simple,  'durable,  non-corrosife,  non-com- 
bustibie.  Hangs  on  any  chimney.  All  users 
are  delighted.  Price 25e.,by  mailSOe.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere,  ladies  or  geutlemen. 
>V.  P.  SUPPLY  CO.,  BIHG1I  4 J1TON,  \.  V. 
N.  B. — Sample  and  terms  to  Agents  25c. 


ANY  LADY 


Can  Easily  Make 

$18  TO  $25 

,'eekly  by  representing  us  in  her  lo- 
cality and  as  the  position  is  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round 
we  will  gladly  send  particulars  free  to  all.  Kven  your  spare  time  Is 
Talnable.  This  is  no  deception,  and  if  vou  really  want  to  make  money 
address  WOMAN'S  MUTl AL  BENEFIT  CO.t  Box   19,  JO  MET,  ILU 

I    H  niCC  1  We  sel1  tlie  WONDERFrL 

LAUlCa  I  RESURRECTION  PLANT 


DISH-DRYER 


cheaper  than  ever.  Beautiful  Evergreen!  Never  dies! 
Lives  anywhere.  Full  directions.  Post-paid.  U.  S.  or 
Canada,  25c. ;  3,  50c. ;  6,  gl.  Stamps  taken.  Circular  Free. 
SO.  WESTtRN  NOVELTY  CO..  Ill  Ervay,  Dallas,  Texas. 

DRIES  EVERYTHING 

DISHKS,  KNIVES. 
FORKS  and  SPOOKS 

No  more  tedious  dish-wiping.  Once  handled  and  dishes 
are  ready  for  cupboard.  18-inch  diameter,  #1.50;  20- 
inch,  1*8.00.  Sent  by  express,  with  directions  for  using. 
Agents  wanted.     E.  I.  McCANI>LK£<.  IHuibur,  Pa. 

TWO  RINGS  FREE] 
|Sell  20  llineral  Lamp  Wicks  J 
at  5  cents  each ;  no  Trim- 
ming, Smoke  orSmell.  vre  \ 
Trust  You  sodays ;  when  sold 
send  money  and  we  send  2  nines  or  choice 
'rom  bis  list  promiuma.  miNKUAL  wuu  to. , .  r  „ ,  i  i  e  -.t  2.  i. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion,  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1S64. 
Jlll.O  K.  STEVENS  A  CO..  »lly«. 

Piv  tt  I  tth  .-.  i;  ~ts  l.litg  D.t\ 


PATENTS 


Mabch  1,  1902 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

A  Grist  of  Grain  and  Clover  Questions 

Wh  tea  is  the  better  pasture  to  sow 
in  the  spring  for  hogs,  rape  or 
soy-beans?" 
They  do  not  go  in  the  same 
class.  Rape  is  a  pasture  or  soiling  plant, 
soy-beans  should  ripen,  and  the  beans  fed 
after  they  have  been  threshed.  The  soy- 
bean straw  has  a  good  deal  of  feeding  value 
to  sheep,  cows  or  horses.  Eape  affords  a 
large  amount  of  succulent  food  for  growing 
pigs.  Soy-beans  afford  muscle-making  el- 
ements of  food  for  the  growing  pigs,  and 
balance  the  ration  in  which  corn  is  too  ex- 
clusive a  part. 

"Are  cow-peas  hardy  enough  for  northern 
New  York  ?" 

Certain  varieties  are.  A.t  an  institute  at 
Central  Square,  north  of  Syracuse,  a  gentle- 
man said  that  the  seed  ripened  on  his  farm. 
The  cow-pea  in  the  North  should  be  a  fore- 
runner of  clover ;  should  be  used  to  prepare 
the  way  for  clover  if  the  land  is  too  defic- 
ient in  humus  to  grow  clover.  True,  it  is  a 
valuable  feed,  and  should  be  utilized,  but 
it  need  never-  be  expected  to  supplant  clover 
in  any  region  that  lies  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line. 

"Can  we  increase  the  protein  content  of 
our  feed  for  winter  dairying  most  profitably 
by  growing  protein  or  buying  it?" 

By  growing  it.  Oil-meal  is  worth  in  New 
York  thirty-two  dollars  a  ton.  Wheat  bran 
is  worth  about  thirty  dollars.  Soy-beans 
are  worth  almost  as  much  a  ton  as  oil-meal, 
and  will  yield,  say  twenty  bushels  an  acre, 
or  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  worth 
with  the  straw  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre. 
The  expense  of  growing  it  is  not  half  that. 
Then  there  are  the  Canadian  field-pea,  the 
cow-pea  and  clover  and  alfalfa  plants  to  fur- 
nish protein  cheaply.  New  York  farmers 
are  making  only  a  living  for  their  cows  this 
year.  The  farmers  of  New  York  buy  two 
million  tons  of  grain  every  year,  mostly  to 
feed  to  cows.  They  can  get  out  of  this 
bondage  to  some  extent  if  they  will  grow 
more  of  their  own  protein. 

"My  soil  will  grow  big  clover,  but  no  al- 
falfa. What  shall  I  do?" 

Grow  clover.  If  you  are  determined  to 
grow  alfalfa,  lime  your  soil.  Alfalfa  must 
have  lime.  It  must  have  a  drained  soil,  too. 
It  is  doubtless  more  profitable  to  grow  al- 
falfa, and  yon  can  do  it  if  you  will  lime  the 
land,  drain  it,  clip  the  young  plants  off  close 
twice  the  first  season,  and  keep  stock  off  it 
the  first  year. 

'Tf  the  same  amount  of  money  were  in- 
vested in  clover-seed  that  is  now  invested  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  would  not  the  farm- 
ers be  better  off  ?" 

Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  clovers  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  stock  husbandry,  and 
sttccessfal  farming  as  well.  The  clovers  are 
the  one  class  of  crops  that  leave  the  soils 
richer  than  they  find  them.  I  class  roughly 
the  cow-peas  and  soy-beans  with  clovers. 
They  are  all  legumes.  Yet  it  may  be  that 
your  land  cannot  be  enriched  by  clovers,  be- 
cause they  may  not  find  in  it  sufficient  fer- 
tility to  make  a  start.  You  feed  your  hired 
man  before  you  send  him  out  to  work.  Yon 
feed  your  team  before  it  goes  to  plow.  You 
should  feed  your  soil,  if  it  is  hungry,  before 
you  put  clovers  to  gathering  soil-fertility 
for  you.  That  means  that  you  may  well  af- 
ford, if  you  need  it,  to  buy  some  phosphoric 
acid,  and  possibly  some  potash,  to  put  in  that 
soil  to  make  the  clovers  start  off  on  a  gallop. 
It  may  even  be  that  some  nitrogen  will  be  a 
help  to  start  clovers,  though  as  a  rule  acid 
rock  or  bone  will  do  the  good  work.  Many 
soils  have  sufficient  potash.  I  know  of  a 
farm  that  is  on  thin,  wet  clay.  The  owner 
tried  for  years  to  bring  it  up  with  the  use  of 
clover.  It  came  up  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  He 
drained  it.  He  began  the  use  of  phosphates 
on  his  wheat,  and  then  his  clover  doubled  in 
vigor.  Now  he  has  as  good  corn  as  many  of 
his  neighbors,  who  had  naturally  soils  of 
double  the  fertility  of  his.' 

"How  does  beardless  spring  barley  com- 
pare with  oats  as  a  crop  ?" 

With  us  it  has  been  more  profitable.  It 
stands  the  effect  of  stable  manure  better,  is 
much  less  apt  to  lodge,  is  a  stiff  straw,  is  a 
short  straw,  and  does  not  smother  out  the 
young  clover  or  alfalfa  beneath  it.  It  seems 
the  ideal  crop  for  a  nurse-crop.  Nurse-crops 
are  often  very  selfish,  and  rob  the  infants  of 
food  and  moisture  instead  of  nursing  them 
to  life.  We  find  it  to  yield  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  bushels  an  acre.  It  will  not  pay  to 
sow  it  on  thin  soils,  as  it  grows  too  short- 
Joseph  E.  Wing,  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 


Hammond's 


Northern 
Grown 


Seed  Potatoes  { 


For  Vigor,  YieldB,  Earliness  ami  Quality,  better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.   Our  handsome  illustrated  100-page  catalogue,  the 


JF"ai-nn  und 
Garden  Seeds 
Lead  AJI 


Banner  Bargain  Seed  Catalogue  of  the  year,  mailed  free  to  you  on  request.  You  cannot  afford  to  place  your  order  until  you  have  seen  this  wonderful  book,  also 
would  be  pleased  to  mail  copies  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  that  buy  seeds.  Below  we  give  you  a  list  of  a  few  of  our  leading  specialties. 

NO  MATTER  OF  WHOM  YOU  HAVE  PURCHASED,  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY,  OUK  HIGH  QUALITY  CONSIDERED 

50c  SEED 

DUE  BILL 

FREE 


Send  us  tn-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  -and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
Due  Bill  and  plan  good  for  r»Or  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  FREE*  Your  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  deeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 


Thii  Marvelous  Extra  Early  Potato  originated  by 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd 

Box  48.  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  In  America.  30  best 
varieties.  Northern  Grown  always  best.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yieiders,  highest  quality.  Lowest  price  for 
lb.,  bbl.,  or  carload.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed 
Catalogue  FREE.   Write  for  it  today. 


80c  a  bu.  and  up. 

Michigan  North- 
ern Grown  is  the 


65c  a  ba.  and  up. 
The  cleanest, 


Corn 

earliest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond's  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  American  Pride,  Race  Horse  Dent  and  Thoroughbred 
White  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  American  Pride 
made  197  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Fifteen  other  sorts.  100 
Page  Catalog  fully  describing  these  wonderful  corns  sent  on 
request.    HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  43.    Bay  City,  Mteh. 

Oats 

heaviest,  best 
yielding  oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond's 
Nameless,  Hammond's  English  Wonder,  Czar  of  Russia  and 
Michigan  Wonder,  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust  proof,  stiff 
straw,  have  yielded  220  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  describing 
these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request. 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  43.   Bay  City.  MIeh. 


HAMMOND'S 

Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion  Seed. 

45  cents  a  pound  and  up. 

We  sold  56,000  lbs.  of  this  seed  In  1901. 
Our  customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1,265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this  seed. 
Some  of  them  intimate  that  this  seed  is 
worth  $5  to  $10  per  lb.  more  than  the 
California  grown  seed  sold  by  anybody. 
We  guarantee  this  seed  to  be  new  and 
freshly  grown.  We  have  seed  of  all  the 
leading  and  standard  varieties.  We  make 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  Onion  sets  of 
all  varieties.  Buy  direct  from  the  growers. 
Catalogue — extended  and  illustrated — free. 

Harry  N.Hammond  Seed  Co. Ltd. 

Box  4!J,  BAY  CITY,  MICH*, 


SEED  POTATOES 

$1.75  a  Barrel  and  up* 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always  the  best. 

30  best  varieties.  Blight  proof,  enormous 
yieiders.  Highest  quality,  lowestprices.  Sold 
in  any  quantity,  one  pound  to  a  car  load,  zoo 
page  Catalogue  FREE  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  u«. 

Box  43.   BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  In  America  of  Vege- 
table, Field  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


ANADA 

'  —FIELD— 


PEAS 


Address  for  Catalogue  HARRY  N.   HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  LTD., 


FOR  SEED.    gl.S5  A  BUSHEL.  AND  UP 

Varieties:    White,   Green,   Blue,  Golden  Vine  and 
Hammond's  Hog  Food,  also  Cow  Peas.  Wc  are  the 
largest  growers  in  America.   Catalogue  of  Peas 
and  all  other  seeds  FREE  upon  request. 
II A  It  II Y  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hoi  48,  Buy  City,  Hick. 

A  few  other  specialties  are  Hammond's 
Japanese  and  Steel  Trust  Millets,  Colossal 
and  Beardless  Barley,  Speltz,  That  won- 
derful new  grain,  Hammond's  Cuban 
Giant  Ensilage  Corn,  Northern  Grown 
Clovers  and  Grasses,  and  a  host  of  other 
marvelous  new  sorts,  Spring  Wheat, 
Spring  Rye,  Rape,  Soja  Beans,  Bromus 
Inermus. 

Box   43,    BAY   CITY,  MICHIGAN 


HANDSOME  WATCH 


A  Solid  Gold  Ladies'  or  Gents'  watch  costs 
from  #35  to  £50.  Don't  throw  your  money 
away.     If  you  want  a  watch  that  will  equal  for  time 

any  Solid  Gold  Watch  made,  send  us  your  name 
&  address  at  once  &  agree  to  sell  only  8  boxes  of  our 
famous  Vegetable  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box.  It's  the  greatest  rem- 
edy on  earth  for  Constipation,  Indigestion  &  all  stomach  disorders 
&  they  sell  like  hot  cakes.  Don't  miss  the  chance  of  your  life. 
Send  us  your  order  &  we  will  send  the  8  boxes  by  mail.  When 
sold  you  send  us  the  money  &  we  will  send  you  the  WATCH  with 

A  GUARANTEE  FOR  20  YEARS 

the  same  day  money  is  received.  There  is  no  humbuggery  about 
this.  We  are  giving  away  these  watches  to  quickly  introduce  our 
Remedy — &  all  we  ask  is  that  when  you  receive  the  watch  you  will 
show  it  to  your  friends.  Hundreds  have  received  watches  from  us 
&  are  more  than  delighted  with  them.  This  is  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  fine  watch  without  paying  a  cent  for  it  &  you  should 
write  at  once.  Address 

AMERICAN  MEDICINE  CO,,  Dept.  m  47  Warren  St.,  New  York  City, 


The  RE1D  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  sepa- 
rator made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 
Capacity  150  to  500  lbs  per* 
hour.    Prices  $60  to  8100. 
Hand  separator  circular! 
and  illustrated  catalogue^ 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sent 
.  any- 
where 
on  10 
Dayt' 
Free 
Trial 


IT  BUILDS  100  FIRES, 


With  3  cts.  worth  of  Oil, 
is  warranted  three  years. 
Best  selling  article 
Invented.  Send  for 
a  sample 


and 


i  ever, 


ful 


Agents 
Wanted. 

To  convince  you 
at  once  of  the  wonder- 
ments of  our  FIRE 
KINDLER,  we  will  send  you  a 
regular  full-sized  so-cent  Kindler, 
with  full  particulars,  for  only  15  cents 
stamps.    Secure  the  agency  for  your 
county  at  once.   W.  W.  Hale,  of  Keene  Cen- 
,  N.  Y.,  writes :  "1  sold  sixteen  in  four  hours, 
anng-  $6.00."  Write  quick  for  full  information. 

I  Address  YANKEE  KINDLER  CO. 

BLOCK  95,   OLNEY,  ILLS. 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer, MADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churches, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parks. 

33  page  Catalog  free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  HIS       Winchester,  Iiid. 


Think  of  It  each  &  every  one  can  feet  2,800  extra  large 
remnants  from  the  choicest  &  most  expensive  silks,  selling 
nigh  as  »2.50a  yard,  the  richest  variety  of  brilliant  colors  & 
exquisite  patternsever  offered  free,  every  piece  large  enough 
to  be  cut  or  worked  into  solid  blocks  of  6  to  9  inches  square 
on  stand  covers,  art  squares,  sofa  pillows,  tidies,  curtains, 
scarfs,  portieres,  crazy  quiltsor  slumberingrobes,  producing 
the  royal  &  magnificent  effect  so  much  admired  &  sought 
after  by  art  stores,  fairs  &  others,  some  selling  high  as 
8500.00  for  a  single  article.  This  is  no  catch  penny  scheme  but 
a  straight  offer  to  advertise  an  honest  business.  It  is  a  rare 
opportunity  &  will  not  appear  again.  If  yon  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  it  write  at  once  for  a  package  of  Soap  which 
cleanses  &  beautifies  the  skin,  feeds  the  tissues  giving 
the  most  sallow  complexion  a  clear  irouthfnl  aDnearance. 


COUPON 

NUMBER 


CONDITION.  With  your  applica- 
tion yon  must  pin  this  numbered 
coupon  to  yonr  name  &  address  <fe 
sendittonsat  onee&youwillrecetve 
free  a  package  of  the  celebrated 
A  fl  0  Q  Electric  Balm  Toilet  &  Bath  Soap 
fUOO  which  beautifies  the  complexion, 
____b_J  cures  pimples,  blotches,  freckles  A 
all  facial  eruptions  exactly  as  described  above,  sent 
same  day  this  coupon  is  received,  all  charges  pre- 
paid. Instead  of  spending  thousands  advertising  in 
magazines,  we  advertise  by  sending  the  goods  di- 
rect for  you  to  try  knowing  you  will  appreciate 
the  present  &  show  them.  If  you  want  2,800  extra 
large  remnants  from  these  marvelonsly  beautiful 
silks  free  write  at  once  for  a  package  of  Soap. 


4  good  HONEST  REASONS  ^iB  f 

Should  buy  Buggies  direct  from  our  factory. 
1st— We  have  NOT  RAISED  PRICES. 
2d — OurCustom-BIadeVehicIesarebest.  / 
Sd— We  FILL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY.  [ 
4th— We  NEVER  MISREPRESENT. 
Spindle-Seat  Runabout,  $26.19. 
Shafts,  gl.OO.  Wheels,  »5.75.  Tops,  84.75.  Harness,  83.95.S 
*?0.«0  TSiifray  944.95.  Free  Catalog.  Sares  Money.l 
U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  616  Cincinnati,  O.  I 


MEN,  WOMEN  fSS'WT,!!! 

— — - — —  make  S10  and  upward 
nrt^ro    ,-irnT  o   for  each  few  hours  you 
JdUYo,  CjIKLo   work;  energetic  persons 
*  ao  Jt  0(M  nours  or  over- 

time, and  bright  boys 
and  girls  out  of  school  hours;  good  pay  for  all  tinir 
you  work.   Address  whichever  of  our  offices  is  nearest. 

The'  Crowelt  &  Kirkpatrick  Co..  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


Maech  1,  1902 


FARM  SELECTIONS 

Formalin — Formaldehyde 

These  are  two  mote  hard  words  of 
which  farmers  will  have  to  learn  the 
meaning.   "We  cannot  help  it.  Farm- 
ers will  have  to  get  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  lot  of  words  fully  fixed  in  their  minds 
if  they  are  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

What  is  formaldehyde?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  go  into  the  chemistry  of  it  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  it  is  a  colorless,  volatile 
liquid  about  half  way  between  wood-alcohol, 
or  the  alcohol  distilled  from  wood,  and  formic 
acid.  Formic  acid  is  the  kind  of  acid  that 
occurs  naturally  in  ants,  and  occurs  also  in 
nettles,  and  is  that  which  makes  you  jump 
when  you  touch  them.  Formalin  is  a  forty- 
per-eent  solution  of  formaldehyde.  When 
you  ask  for  formalin  you  simply  ask  for  for- 
maldehyde forty-per-cent  strong. 

Why  must  the  farmer  know  something 
about  formalin?  Because  it  will  pay  him. 
How?  Well,  one  way  is  in  getting  rid  of 
oat-smut.  We  talked  about  that  only  a 
week  or  two  ago,  and  we  intend  to  repeat 
now  what  we  suggested  then,  and  add  a  little 
more  to  it,  for  we  are  determined  that  so  far 
as  "Wallaces'  Farmer"  folks  are  concerned 
they  must  not  grow  smutty  oats,  at  least  if 
we  can  help  it. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  they  all  lose 
every  year  by  sowing  smutty  oats  for  seed ; 
seldom  less  than  five  per  cent,  often  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  We  will  put  this  in  a  way 
that  the  farmer  cannot  help  but  see  that  it 
will  pay  him  to  get  acquainted  with  formalin 
and  use  it.  Professor  Goff  puts  it  in  a  better 
way  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  yet  when 
he  says : 

"Suppose  a  farmer  raises  twenty-five  acres 
of  oats,  and  receives  a  yield,  without  treating 
the  seed,  of  forty  bushels  an  acre,  or  one 
thousand  bushels.  Now,  if  five  per  cent  of 
the  heads  in  this  crop  were  destroyedby  smut 
his  crop  would  have  been  one  thousand  and 
fifty-two  bushels  of  oats  net  gain,  less  the 
cost  of  threshing,  if  he  had  treated  the  seed. 
We  will  put  the  satisfaction  of  having  good, 
clean  oats  with  no  smut  in  against  the  few 
cents  that  it  would  cost  to  thresh  them  and 
see  how  the  account  stands  if  oats  are 
worth  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel.  It  would 
cost  him  about  sixty  cents  for  a  pound  of 
formalin,  and  perhaps  four  hours'  work  at 
fifteen  cents  an  hour,  making  a  total  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents.  He  would  have  had 
fifty-two  bushels  more  oats  at  twenty-five 
cents,  or  thirteen  dollars  less  the  cost  of 
treating,  or  eleven  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
net  profit,  as  a  result  of  reading  'Wallaces' 
Farmer'  and  taking  its  advice. 

"How  to  do  it.  Call  around  at  your  drug- 
gist's the  next  time  you  go  to  town  and  ask 
him  if  he  has  any  formalin.  If  he  does  not 
have  it,  tell  him  that  you  and  your  neighbors 
are  going  to  have  clean  oats  next  year,  and 
he  had  better  buy  a  lot.  Buy  a  pound  of  it 
and  put  it  into  a  barrel,  holding  about  forty- 
five  gallons,  of  clean  water,  and  stir  it  up. 
Then  get  out  your  seed-oats,  spread  them 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick  on  the  barn 
floor,  take  your  sprinkling-can,  and  sprinkle, 
then  stir  them  up  until  you  get  all  the  grains 
wet ;  then  put  on  another  layer,  and  sprinkle 
that,  then  shovel  them  up  into  a  pile  and 
spread  gunny-sacks  over  them  until  the  next 
day ;  spread  them  around  once  or  twice  until 
they  are  dry,  then  sack  up  until  you  are 
ready  to  sow.  Now  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Had  you  not  better  pick  up  this  eleven  dol- 
lars and  eighty  cents  net  profit  for  every 
twenty-five  acres  of  oats  you  are  going  to 
sow  next  year  ? 

"But  this  is  not  all.  You  are  going  to  plant 
some  potatoes  next  year,  and  you  will  have 
need  for  more  formalin,  and  you  will  need  a 
stronger  solution  this  time.  If  you  have  only 
•a  small  amount  of  potatoes  to  plant,  fill  the 
barrel  only  one  third  full  of  water  and  put  in 
a  full  pound  of  formalin.  Before  you  cut 
your  potatoes  and  before  they  are  sprouted 
put  in  as  many  as  it  will  hold  and  have  all 
the  potatoes  covered  with  the  solution.  Let 
them  stay  there  three  or  four  hours,  then 
take  out,  cut  and  plant.  You  can  use  this 
solution  five  or  six  times. 

"Now  be  careful.  Do  not  use  the  potato- 
solution  for  grain-smut.  That  is,  do  not  put 
your  oats  in  the  strong  solution.  It  is  too 
strong  for  that.  Do  not  use  the  oat-solution 
on  potatoes.  It  is  not  strong  enough  to  do 
the  business."— Wallaces'  Farmer. 


We  can  have  only  the  highest  happiness 
by  having  wide  thoughts  and  much  feeling 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves. 
—George  Eliot. 


Basic  Slag  or  Thomas  Phosphate' 

The  material  known  as  phosphatic  slag, 
basic  slag,  odorless  phosphate,  and  also  as 
Thomas  phosphate  powder,  is  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  from  phosphatic 
ores  by  the  basic,  or  Thomas,  process,  in 
which  phosphorus  is  eliminated  from  the 
pig-iron  by  means  of  a  basic  (rich  in  lime) 
lining  to  the  Bessemer  converters,  and  by 
adding  lime  to  the  molten  pig-iron.  The 
slag  is  therefore  rich  in  lime  (about  fifteen 
per  cent  in  the  free  state  and  forty  per  cent 
combined  with  other  substances).  The  phos- 
phoric-acid content  of  the  product  as  found 
in  the  market  is  very  variable,  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Slag  of  average 
quality  contains  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid.  In  good  slag  eighty 
per  cent  of  this  phosphoric  acid  should  be 
available,  as  shown  by  the  chemical  methods 
of  determining  availability — that  is,  by  treat- 
ment with  a  solution  of  citric  acid  or  am- 
monium citrate.  Phosphoric  acid  of  slag, 
unlike  that  of  superphosphates,  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water.  Recently  at- 
tempts have  been  made  with  some  success 
to  prepare  a  slag  in  which  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  more  available  by  fusing  the  product 
as  obtained  from  the  converters,  at  about 
nine  hundred  degrees  centigrade,  with  suf- 
ficient silica  (quartz)  to  convert  the  free  lime 
into  silicate.  Such  slag  differs  materially 
from  the  untreated  product  not  only  in  con- 
taining a  higher  percentage  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  of  silica,  but  in  being 
practically  devoid  of  free  lime.  Basic  slag 
is  not  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphates, and  is  therefore  generally  used 
without  any  treatment  except  fine  grinding. 
Purchasers  of  Thomas  slag  should  insist  on 
it  being  very  finely  ground,  as  the  value  of 
the  material  depends  very  largely  upon  its 
fineness. 

Slag  has  been  used  in  large  quantities  in 
Europe  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1899  one 
million  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
tons  of  slag  are  stated  to  have  been  used  in 
Europe.  Of  this,  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  thousand  tons  were  used  in  Germany 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  in 
France.  In  1885  the  use  of  this  material 
was  practically  confined  to  Germany,  and 
amounted  to  only  five  thousand  tons.  The 
total  consumption  of  phosphatic  fertilizers 
in  Germany  in  1899  was  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  tons;  in 
France,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
tons — showing  that  nearly  half  of  the  phos- 
phatic fertilizers  used  in  these  countries  was 
Thomas  slag.  Slag  has  not  been  extensively 
introduced  into  the  United  States.  The 
larger  part  of  that  used  in  this  country  is 
imported  from  abroad.  Some  has  been 
manufactured  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  slag  will  soon  be 
made  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  prob- 
ably elsewhere  in  this  country  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  use  of  slag,  however,  is  in- 
creasing in  this  country,  and  it  is  important 
that  farmers  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
composition  and  character  of  the  material, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  misled  by  false  or 
extravagant  claims  regarding  it.  Many  of 
the  stations  have  examined  the  product,  and 
a  number  of  them  have  experimented  with 
it  as  a  fertilizer.  These  experiments  have 
shown  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  phosphatic 
fertilizer,  and  on  account  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  lime  especially  suited  to  use  on 
acid  soils  and  those  rich  in  organic  matter. 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  use  it  freely  on  poor, 
sandy  soils  deficient  in  organic  matter.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Goessmann,  of  the  Massachusetts  sta- 
tion, says,  in  a  recent  report  of  that  station, 
"Summing  up  the  results  of  the  past,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  a  genuine  phosphatic  slag, 
judiciously  applied,  has  proved  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  manurial  resources,  and  that 
its  use  is  only  limited  by  its  supply  at  a 
reasonable  ecrst."  In  the  same  report  Prof. 
W.  P.  Brooks  gives  an  account  of  exper- 
iments extending  through  several  years, 
which  show  that  slag  and  dissolved  bone- 
black  are  about  equally  effective,  taking  into 
account  the  after-effects  of  the  slag,  while 
the  cost  of  the  latter  is  nearly  twice  that  of 
the  former.  In  experiments  at  the  Maryland 
station  "slag  phosphate  produced  a  greater 
total  yield  and  at  less  cost  than  the  average 
of  the  soluble  phosphoric-acid  plats." 

Slag  appears  to  be  especially  suited  to 
leguminous  crops.  Six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  an  acre  is  considered  a 
liberal  dressing.  It  should  not  be  mixed 
with  ammonium  sulphate  before  use,  since 
its  high  percentage  of  free  lime  is  likely  to 
cause  a  loss  of  ammonia  by  volatilization. 
Mixtures  of  the  slag  with  other  salts,  such 
as  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
cake  badly  and  are  difficult  to  handle  and 
distribute  uniformly.— Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
144,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


300,000 

Machines  in  Use. 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That's  Best  in  Dairy- 
ing in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 

That's  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  INEW  YORK 


HENCH'S  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling 
Cultivator 

Parallel  beam  movement, 
pivoted  axle,  with  lat- 
eral beam  movement 
in  connection  "with  the 
movable  spindles, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other. .  Lateral 
beam  movement  oper- 
ated also  by  hand 
lever.  Centre  lever 
for  spreading;  and 
closing  shovel  gangs. 
The   most  complete 
iDtrodace  them  for  next  season,  cultivator  on  the  mar- 
ket, having  every  possible  movemeu  lot  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs,  York,  Pa. 


1  ,M 


The  STAR 
peam  Separator* 


100,000  now  in  use 

Easiest,  Cleanest, Simp- 
lest, Quickest,  Cheapest 
and  altogether  the  Best. 

One  third  more  butler  made 
with  half  the  labor  of  others 

Satisfaction  Guarari-[ 
teed.     Express  Paid. 
Better  let  us  send  you  our  J 
l^jjCatalogue  of  Dairymans'| 
^Supplies  and  Specialties. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.D  Toledo, 


y  oar  corn  all  atone  operation — Quickly,  Safely,  Cheaply  with 

im  ROSENTHAL 

CYCLONE  CORN  HUSKER 

Any 
power 
that  will 
develop  6  or 
8-h.  will  do  the 
work.    Saves  time, 
money  and  fuel.  Circu- 
  lars  and  prices  free  on  re- 
quest.  Can  you  afford  to  go  on  in  the  old  way  ? 

Rosenthal  Husker  Co.,  Box  9,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome*  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue/ree. 
EOEOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
427North  St., 
£obomo,  Indiana. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  66. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Secret  of 


You  can  I 

f  stretch  an  American  field  I 

■  and  Ilog;  fence  "till  it  sings ' '  and  it  I 
I  will  outwear  half  a  dozen  slack  wire 

■  fences.  Heatwon'tloosenit,coldcan't  I 
.  snapitbeea  use  t  lie  tension  curve  keeps  I 
•it  always  taut— takes  up  the  tension.  I 
I   Made  of  large  wires,  of  the  best  ma-  I 
Itevial  and  woven  perfectly  so  as  to  I 
I  secure  the  full  strength  of  the  wires  in  I 
■  the  fabric.    This  ready-built,  woven  I 
.  steel  wire  fence  is  wonderfully  low  in  I 
•price.    For  a  small  farm  or  a  great! 
•ranch  or  plantation  the 

/AMERICAN  J^oe  FENCE 

£  keeps  stock  in  place  and  protects  crops  per- 1 
jiectlj,  aud  it  lasts  alile  time.  B-jilt  of  high  I 
grade  s  teel,  heavily  galvanized  I 
before  weaving.  JSvtry  rod  I 
is  guaranteed.  Sold  every- 1 
t whore.  If  vour  dealer! 
.sn't  it,  write, to 
Aineiirun  StrelA.  Wire  Co*  f 
Chicago,  Net*  York, 
San  Francisco,  Denver. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


The  DeaSer  is  Against  Us 

because  we  «ell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 

factory  at  wnolepnle  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  yon  a  better  fence  than  we  do, 
but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy"  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  No  loose 
ends.  All  closely  int?rwoven.  Cross  wires  can't  slip.  No 
small  wires  used.  Write  a  postal  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advao  Fence  Oo„  416  K  St.,Peoria,  Ills. 

®«»«9eo«eoo«e9«eo9«0eee««»« 

•    High-Grade  Flower  Seeds.  3 

122  Pa^s  10  c! 


1  Aster, 


KTJTDS.  KINDS. 

16  Poppy.  18 

•  Pansy,        10  Candytuft  10 

•  Bat.  Button,  10  Morn:  Glory,  6 
0  10-W'ks  Stek.5  Eschseholtzi:i. 
0  Sweet  Peas.  Zenuia,  12 
S        ^^dt  Larkspur,  6 


Nasturtium,  10 
Balsam,  12 


KINDS.  — 

Portulaca,  20  • 
Four  O'eloc!1:.  • 
Marigold.  13  • 
Sw't  William,  8  0 
Petunia,  10  a 
Sweet  Alyssum.  Z 
Calliopsis,  i! 
l.  Pinks,  10  • 

Sweet  Mignonette.  • 
All  of  the  above  sent  to  any  O 
address,  post-paid,  for  10c.  m 
silver  or  six  two-cent  stamps,  a 
As  a  premium,  and  to  iiitro-  z 
duoe  our  seeds   into   every  • 
household,  we  will  also  send  a  • 
collection  of  fine  beauti-  # 
ful  bulbs  free  with  C'lta'onite.  0 
SOMERVILi.E  NURSERY,  • 
Somerville.  Mass.  £ 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  tias  or  Water;  sizes  from  J£ 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
3c;  on  1  inch  3><jC.   AV rite  for  free  catalogue  No.  84. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 


MAKE  MONEY 

pul. log  stumps,  grubs,  etc, 
and  clearing  land  for  your. 

u   ^  v.^yyiiBr/eU  and  others.  Uerrales 

  --"^^^^^^gStump  Puller  Is  las  best* 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.O  Centerville,  loffft. 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
ad  vnntneef).  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
1  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  PAY 


Earn  a  Roman  Divan 

with  automatic  adjustment,  the  latest  and  most  popular  thing  in 
parlor  furniture,  without  paying  out  a  cent,  by  taking  orders  for  the 
celebrated  Niagara  Extracts,  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Prepara- 
tions from  your  neighbors  and  friends. 

Only  a  few  hours  spare  time  required. 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  the  bestof  their  kind,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
anywhere.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  making  its  own  goods 
and  its  own  preminms,  and  can  guarantee  absolutely  unequaled 
valnes.  We  send  the  premium  right  along  with  the  goods,  and  without  a 
cent  in  advance  from  you,  and  allow  you  30  days  in  which  to  sell  the  goods. 
F"r% r*r  To  show  what  we  mean  by  qnality  we  will  send  on  request  a  sample 
rflCC  package  of  Niagara  Talcum  powder  with  our  new  catalogue  Of  hun- 
dreds of  premiums  easily  earned.  Write  today. 

5.  A.  COOK  A  COMPANY,    2  Cook  Bldg.,  Medina,  M.  Y. 


Profitable  Employment 

We  want  several  energetic  men  and  women  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  regular  routes  for  a  standard,  popular 
magazine.  A  number  of  cities  yet  to  be  assigned. 
An  unusual  opportunity.    Full  particulars  sent  free. 

Address  W.  C.  O'KANE,  120  WEST  HIGH  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


March  1,  1902 
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40-Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  cents  each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIET  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Tp  O  C  C  We  will  give  any  TWO  of  these  patterns  for  sending  ONE  yearly  subscription, 
*    I\C  Ct  new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  clubbing  price  of  35  cents. 

Or  we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  new  or  renewal,  IP  C c*r%4- a 
and  any  ONE  pattern  for  WCllls 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  4059.— Ladies'  Wrapper.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  4034.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  4026  —  Five-gored  Flare  Skirt.  11  cents, 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  4041.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
No.  4024.— Five-gored  Walking-skirt.  11  cents. 
Sfees,  22,  24, 26, 28, 30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  4016 


Misses'  Night-gown 
11  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12,  14  and  16  years, 


No.  4042.— Child's  Apron.   10  cents. 
Sizes, 2,  ^  au.i  6  years, 


No.  4031.— Misses'  Five-gored  Flake 

Skirt.  11  cents.  No.  4047  — Ladies'  Wrapper.  11  cents., 

Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years.,  Sizes,  32,  34, 36, 38  and  40  Inches  bitfA-. 
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Dried  Blood  for  Calves 

MB.  J.  V.  W.,  of  Story  County,  Iowa, 
reports  very  favorably  on  the  use 
of  dried  blood  as  a  feed  for  calves, 
stating  that  his  calves  have  made 
excellent  growth  and  had  been  free  from 
scouring.  He  gives  his  calves  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  dried  blood  twice  a  day. 

The  first  person  to  use  dried  blood  in  a 
feeding  way  in  this  country,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  writer,  was  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  then 
of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  who 
used  dried  blood  in  1886  for  furnishing  pro- 
tein in  experiments  with  pigs.  The  writer 
of  this  reply  likewise  used  dried  blood  in 
1887  in  pig  experiments.  In  these  exper- 
iments it  was  shown  that  dried  blood  tended 
to  build  up  the  muscular  framework  of  the 
animal.  This  was  a  natural  result  from  the 
use  of  a  food  so  rich  in  protein  as  is  dried 
blood.  The  question  seems  to  have  rested 
largely  in  the  state  left  by  these  early  ex- 
periments until  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station  recently.  In  a  press 
bulletin  issued  June,  1901,  Otis  reports  the 
successful  use  of  dried  blood  for  calf-feed- 
ing. As  with  our  correspondent,  the  Kansas 
station  found  that  dried  blood  checked  scour- 
ing in  calves  and  helped  bring  good  gains. 
Their  recommendations  are  to  feed  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  dried  blood  with  each  feed 
in  case  of  scours,  and  for  weak  calves  to  use 
a  teaspoonful  at  each  feed.  To  prevent  the 
blood  from  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,  where  the  calf  is  unable  to  get  it,  Otis 
recommends  that  the  blood  be  stirred  in  the 
milk  while  the  calf  is  drinking,  or  that  the 
calf  be  allowed  to  drink  the  mixture.  He 
further  recommends  that  in  ordering  dried 
blood  its  intended  purpose  be  stated  to  the 
packers  or  others  supplying  it.  This  last 
precaution  is  doubtless  necessary,  because 
there  are  different  qualities  of  dried  blood 
sold.— W.  A.  Henry,  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops.  By 
E.  Dwight  Sanderson.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price 
$1.50.  Jolin  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Minette,  a  Story  of  the  First  Crusade. 
By  George  F.  Cram.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price 
$1  50.  Published  by  John  W.  Iliff  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

catalogues  received 

Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Special  Pan- 
American  catalogue  <  f  Groff's  hybrid  gladioli. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  grape-vines  and  small-fruit  plants. 

Archias'  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo.  Catalogue  of 
seeds,  bulbs,  fertilizers,  tools  and  poultry  supplies. 

Lewis  Eoesch,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  grape-vines  and  general  nursery 
stock. 

Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Illus- 
trated nursery  catalogue  in  handsome  colored 
covers. 

The  Upland  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  everything  for  the  fruit- 
grower. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio.  Hand- 
some catalogue  of  the  famous  "Ohio"  line  of  cul- 
tivators. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  Northern-grown  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  etc. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Handsome 
seed  annual,  listing  a  full  line  of  garden,  field  and 
flower  seeds. 

Frank  S.  DeKoude  Co.,  New  York.  Descriptive 
circulars  of  "Ruberoid"  roofing  and  "Lythite" 
cold-water  paint. 

The  Saginaw  Basket  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Cat- 
alogue, illustrated  with  half  tones,  describing  all 
kinds  of  fruit-packages. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
Handsome  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
incubators  and  brooders. 

Enterprise  Windmill  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 
Hanger  illustrating  in  colors  the  Enterprise  wind- 
mills, towers,  tanks,  pumps,  etc. 

P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Calendar 
hanger  describing  the  Sharpies  cream-separator 
and  butter  and  cheese  apparatus. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  nursery  catalogue.  Plants,  trees, 
vines  and  seeds  by  mail  a  specialty. 

Elbert  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del.  Circular  of  field 
crops  for  forage  and  soil  improvement— cow-peas, 
soy-beans,  crimson  clover,  sorghum,  etc. 

The  Warder,  Bushnell  &  Glessner  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Illustrated  catalogue  describing  in 
detail  the  Champion  binders,  mowers  and  hay- 
rakes. 

The  Griffith  &  Turner  Co  ,  Baltimore,  Md.  Il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  supplies- 
vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds,  garden  and 
farm  implements,,  etc. 
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PUSH  BACK  the  RAIN 

PUSH  IT  BACK  WITH  YOUR  HJtNDS 

It's  as  easy  to  push  it  back  with  your  hands  as  it  is  to 
run  your  farm  or  home  property  without  knowing 
what  the  right  prices  of  the  goods  you  buy  are.  Jlre 
you  satisfied  that  you  are  not  paying  too  much?  Do 
you  know  what  the  right  price  is?  Our  catalogues 
will  tell  you.  We  sell  everything  that's  good  at 
wholesale  prices.    What  will  you  need  this  month  ? 

Any  Catalogue  Below  Sent  FREE  for  the  Asking 

Furniture  —Farm  Implements — Vehicles — Sewing  Machines — Hardware — 
Crockery — Glassware— Stoves — Sporting  Goods — Harness — Drugs — Stationery 
—  Toys — Leather  Goods — Musical  Instruments — Silverware  —  Carpets  and 
Hugs  —  Underwear — Notions — Books  —  Shoes  —  Millinery  — Cloaks —  Shirts — 
Furs — and  Men's  and  Boy's  Suits  (both  Ready-Made  and  M ade  =  to-Order) 
including  Samples. 

Each  of  the  above  catalogues  illustrates  and  describes  every- 
thing that  anybody  wants  in  its  line.  Each  quotes  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices;  prices  that  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere 
in  America.   Write  today  for  the  one  that  interests  you. 

Montgomery  Ward  8r  Co. 

Chicago 
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Now  in  our  SOth  year  of  upright,  honest  business 


Of 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  4-YEAR-OLD  TR0TTIN6  STALLION 


Q 


niDCPTIIM  0  "0  Cl  /  World  Famom  in  Brwdlng.  Indirldnal  Performance  andXarly  Sp*ed  of  Colts.  The  Leading  Sire  for  our  ''International  Stock  Food  Farm"  and 
UlnCulUlTI  nlaed  At  9100,000.   O-Wrlte  to  m  for  beautiful  Urge  Lithof  raph  of  Dlrealum  2:Obh{.    It  U  printed  In  all  brilliant  colors  and  will  be  mailed  Free. 

Wo  feed  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  erery  day  to  oar  Five  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  etc.  "INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD"  causes  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Ia 
used  and  strongly  endorsed  by  over  500,000  Farmers.  It  Is  gold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Qnarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  in  any 
ea*e  of  failure,  by  over  30,000  Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing  or  Fattening  Stock.  Owing  to  its 
blood  purifying  and  stimulating  tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation 
to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  In  30  to  60  Days  less  time,  because 
it  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD"  only  costs  *ST  9  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.^g&  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or 
imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm 
Papers.   II  wu  Included  In  the  I .  S*  Government  exhibit  and  von  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900. 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

Sr-MAILED  TO  EVERT  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER."  S» 
This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Hones,  Cattle,  sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  It  cost  us  $3000 

to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  the  engravings.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 
The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference. 
We  will  give  yon  J 1 4.00  worth  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  I!  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

1st— Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  have  you?    3rd— Did  you  ever  use  ''INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD" 
for  Horses  or  Cattle  or  Sheep  or  Hogs  or  Colts  or  Calves  or  Lambs  or  Pigs  ? 
Answer  the  3  Questions  and       Write  at  Once  for  Book. 
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Largest  Stoek  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in  $1,060,000.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Deaixbs  Sell  These 
oh  a  "Spot  Oash". 
Gtjarantee 


International  Stock  Food. 
International  Poultry  Food. 
International  louse  Killer. 


International  Worm  Powder. 
International  Colic  Core. 
International  Harness  Soap. 


Inters aii on al  Gall' Cure. 
International  Heave  Cure. 
Silver  Pine  Healinq  Oil.  Etc. 
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In  every  civilized  country  on  the 
globe  the  "Planet  Jr."  tools  are  used. 


With  the  "Planet  Jr."  No.  12  Wheel  Hoe 

a  man  can  cultivate  an  immense  area  of  ground,  get  more  and  better  results,  andavoid 
the  slow  back-breaking,  hand-hoeing,  usual  in  market  garden  work.  This  tool  is  used 
on  the  largest  and  best  truck  farms  in  the  country,  and  does  the  work  as  nothing  else 
can  do  it;  cultivates  perfectly  astride  or  between  rows;  cultivates  the  middle,  breaks 
up  the  crust  and  levels  the  surface.  They  have  attachments  that  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  that  make  them  useful  for  many  kinds  of  work;  adjustable  to  any 
width  row;  strong  and  durable;  easy  to  handle.  Write  for  one  of  the  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  catalogues  that  will  be  sent  out  this  year.  It  describes  everything  better  than  we  can 
here.  Tells  about  our  full  line  of  "Planet  Jr."  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cuhi- 
vators,  Two-horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.   We  send  it  free.   Write  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1 107  F  t  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


30 

DAYS 
FREE 


NOW  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 

Since  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement  we  could  have,  we 
propose  to  satisfy  everyone  that  our 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

are  the  best  made,  and  will  ship  anywhere  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial.  Take 
it  home,  hitch  to  it,  use  it,  and  pay  for  ikwvhen  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
a  bargain.  We  would  not  dare  do  this,  if  we  did  not  know  that  every- 
thing we  make  would  prove  satisfactory.  Ifyou  do  not  think  they  are 
the  best,  after  a  fair  trial  send  them  back.  We  won't  quarrel  with  you. 
Our  new  catalogue  fully  explains  this  plan  and  shows  our  full  line  of 
vehicles  and  harness;  it  is  free. 

.  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg-  Co.,  Station  23,  Cincinnati,  O.  


$28.75 


for  Calumet  check  row  corn 
planter  vrith  automatic  reel  and 
80  rods  of  wire.  Never  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  We 
chaJlencre  the  world  with  this 
planter.  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  garden. 


For  this  set  blacksmith  tools.  1  forge, 
18 In.  hearth,  6  In.  fan. weight  65  lbs; 
rise,  anvil,  hardy,  drill  and  3  drill 
bits,  2  hammers,  1  set  of  stocks  and 
dies,  6  taps,  S  Alee,  1  pr.  14  in. pine b- 
ers,  1  pr.-'J  io.  tones,  I  farrier's  knife. 
1  cold  chlseL  Other  sets  from 
$26.50  to  $46.  They  Include  every- 
thing  for  setting  up  complete  shop. 
All  blacksmith  toola  %  retail  price. 


For  12-16 
BALL  BEARING- 

All  steel  disc  harrow, easiest 
running  &  best  made*  8 
sizes,  discs  16  or  20  in.  in 
diameter.    1* n  J  double 

you  get  do  belter. 


|$T\50 

IT  •     I    1    ITT'H  i    i  l^^t 


for  steel  lever  barrow} 
cuts  10  ft ;  60  teeth,  2 sec- 
tions ;  also  3  4  4  sections. 


Buys  this  Steel  Beaa 
Cultivator,  plain.  W'th  6 
shovels*  Spreads  to  33  In, 
2u  styles  cultivators. 

Send  for  Our  Free  88 6- Page  Catalogue.'  bend  to-day.   It  will  suve  you  money.       MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 


saw,  2ft.  rule, trysqr., bit-brace, Obits, 
steel  hammer,  draw  knife,  spoke  shave, 
2  chisels,  ^  and  1  In. .  screw  dri  re  r  .1 0  in. 
jack  plane,  block  plane,  pencil,  plyer 
and  wire  cutter.  Also  a  set  of  13  tools 
12.20;  46  tools  and  chest,  110.75;  65 
tools  and  cbest.  918.95.  All  warranted. 
We  sell  everything  in  carpenters'toolsat 
l<\  retail  price.  Write  for  our  free  cata- 
logue. It  will  save  you  money. 


for  genuine 
Electric  Washer 
made  of  white  cedar 
ealvanixed  hoopB, 
cornier* ted  Inside. 
Durable  and  strong. 
Saves  lz  the  labor. 
10  styles  Washers, 
J2.50  to  95.75.  Also 
Wringers. 


Steel  hearings,  brass  beam, 
tin  scoop.  Warranted  accur- 
ate. We  have  all  kinds  scales* 


3 EST  ON  EARTH 


LA.WDOO 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

In  buying  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.  No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 
hay  tools  in  harvest—if  you  use  the  _ 
Louden.  Don't  fail  to  get  our  catalogne  shov- 
ing scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers,  Litter  Carriers,  Ice  Tools,  Hoists, Wire  Stretch, 
ers,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers.  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Barns  and  Sheds. 

Address, LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO,,  Dept.  m Fairfield,  Iowa. 


UNCLE  SAM  DELIVERS  IT  FREE. 

Large  illustrated  catalog  telling  all  about  the  famous 
DeLOACH  varl-  C_i*y  MM  i  I  Ic  4  to  100  CIOR 
able  friction  reed  Od  VY    I VI 1113     h.  p.     3»  I  £■  ^ 

up:  Saw  Mill  Machinery,  Planers,  Shingle  and  Lath  Mills,  Corn 
and  Flour  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc    Our  $125.00  Fanner's  Saw 
Mill  equal  to  any  $300.00  Mill  made,  and  needs  only  4  h.  p.  (steam, 
water  or  borees).    Writ*  for  etUloir  ud  prle,  f.  o.  b.  jour  depot. 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box300,  Atlanta,  Ca. 
( Eastern  Branch :  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York. ) 


STEEL  MILL 

SI5.05  we  sell  the  HICH- 
EST  CRADE,  STRONG- 
EST, LIGHTEST  RUNNING 
AND  BEST  PUMPING  STEEL 

m1l\°-$[4.30'Z8 

and  strongest  all  steel 
..EE.  Every  mill  co^  ered 
GUARANTEE.  FOR  GREAT- 
S  DM  ILL  OFFER  EVER 

this  ad.  out  and  mail  to 
CBICA60. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  a'ltt 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear, Pure,  Long:  Keeping: Cider, 

and  more  of  it  from  the  email  amount  of 
applej  can  onlj  be  secured  by  usiDg  a 

Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

Made  in  various  sites,  hand  and  power. 
The  only  press  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Pair.  Catalogue 
and  price- list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  TVea*  Hfjp  Co., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt  GUcad,  QUa. 
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Where  the  Fruit-Trees  Come  From — By  A.  s.  Hoffman 


kAB  back  in  the  mists  of  tradition 
and  scientific  hypothesis  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  and 
explanation  of  the  common 
fruit-trees  of  yard  and  or- 
chard. All  came  from  some 
wild,  nearly  useless  half-fruit 
of  Asia.  Gradually  they  crept 
westward,  by  Persian  and 
Arab,  Greek  and  Eoman,  Celt  and  German, 
by  Pagan,  Christian,  Mohammedan  and 
Druid,  until  they,  like  men,  have  circled  the 
globe,  and  to-day  the  United  States  sells 
fruit  to  China.  And  from  that  first  rough 
sheltering  and  pruning  and  w'atching  by  our 
Asiatic  forebears,  from  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  old  Romans,  and  the  still  more 
advanced  methods  of  later  centuries,  they 
have  gained  one  thing  and  lost  another. 

It  was  a  man's  stomach  that  wrought  the 
change.  He  wanted  fruit  to  eat,  and  any- 
thing that  improved  the  fruits  at  his  disposal 
was  forthwith  done.  Gradually  the  fruit 
became  more  palatable,  but  gradually  the 
seed  lost  that  mysterious  attribute  of  all  live 
nature, "fidelity  to  sort,"  or  the  power  to  pro- 
duce a  second  generation  like  the  first. 

Thework  of  the  nursery  is  twofold.  First,  it 
may  originate  new  varieties.  Second,  it  must 
raise  great  numbers  of  existing  varieties  for 
market.  The  former  lies  outside  the  regular 
"line,"  and  is  generally  confined  to  am- 
ateurs. Most  new  varieties  are  originated  by 
chance— that  is,  the  artificial  tendency  to 
improve  is  found  stronger  in  some  rare  in- 
stance than  Nature's  tendency  toward  re- 
version, and  a  seed  grows  into  a  tree  of 
improved  qualities.  Thousands  of  seeds, 
generally  from  partly  wild  trees,  are  planted 
and  cultivated.  When  they  bear,  seeds  are 
taken  from  the  best  and  planted  for  a  second 
generation,  the  most  promising  seeds  of 
these  for  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  finally  a 
very  few  valuable  varieties  may  result. 

A  quicker,  surer  and  more  scientific 
method  is  "cross-breeding,"  foreshadowed 
and  hoped  for  by  Lord  Bacon.  The  flower 
is  the  point  of  attack. 
Now  a  seed  is  formed 
by  dusty,  yellow  pol- 
len from  the  stamens 
of  a  flower  falling  on 
the  pistil  and  fertiliz- 
ing it,  without  which 
the  pistil  remains 
sterile  and- its  ovaries 
never  attain  the  pow- 
er of  seed-develop- 
ment. Suppose  the 
gardener  has  two  va- 
rieties of  plum,  each 
possessing  some  good 
trait,  and  wishes  to 
start  a  third  variety 
that  will  combine 
both  the  good  traits. 
Prom  several  of  the 
blossoms  on  one  tree 
he  extracts  the  sta- 
mensbef  ore  maturity, 
and  so  prevents  the 
usual  fertilization. 
The  next  day  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush 
he  takes  the  perfect 
pollen  from  a  blos- 
8om  on  the  second 
tree  and  applies  it  to 
the  sticky  pistils  of 


the  flowers  prepared'  the  day  before  on  the 
first  tree.  Then  he  covers  carefully,  to 
prevent  molestation  by  wind,  humming- 
birds or  bees  or  other  insects.  Thus  one  tree 
is  the  mother,  the  other  the  father,  to  the 
seeds  formed  by  these  particular  blossoms, 
and  when  their  seeds  have  become  bearing 
trees  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  "taking 
after  both  sides  of  the  family."  From  these 


man's  solution,  and  he  does  it  by  "grafting," 
or  splicing,  these  pieces  on  the  roots  of  other 
trees,  grown  for  the  purpose.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  modern  art.  The  Eomans  were  far 
along  in  the  scientific  cultivation  of  fruits, 
and  practised  many  methods  as  ingenious  as 
those  of  to-day.  The  secret  is  that  the  cul- 
tivator, the  seed  proving  untrustworthy, 
has  looked  elsewhere  for  "fidelity  to  sort," 


AMONG  THE  ORNAMENTALS 


the  nurseryman  raises  in  his  own  way— not 
by  seed— countless  other  trees  like  them. 

How  is  it  that  we  have  so  many  fruit- 
trees  if  raising  from  the  seed  is  well-nigh 
impossible?  Granted  one  tree  of  a  given 
variety,  how  can  we  produce  other  trees 
from  it  in  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  market  ?  Cut  it  up  into  small 
pieces  a  few  inches  long,  and  make  a  whole 
tree  out  of  each  piece.   That  is  the  nursery- 


and  has  found  it  in  the  inner  bark,  through 
which  runs  the  sap,  or  life-blood,  of  the  tree. 
Always  the  inner  bark  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  forms  under  it  its  own  kind  of  tissue, 
so  that  the  grafted  piece,  or  "scion,"  of 
the  desired  variety,  despite  the  sap  from  the 
alien  root  or  "stock,"  builds  itself  up  into  a 
tree  of  its  own  kind. 

During  drives  through  Ohio's  Miami 
Valley  my  attention  was  attracted  to  great 


A  NURSERY  SCENE— A  BUDDING-GANG 


fields,  solid  green,  with  long  rows  of  closely 
planted,  knee-high  bushes,  giving  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  patch  of  dwarf 
raspberries.  They  were  young  trees  being 
raised  for  stocks,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
millions  of  them.  Later  in  the  season  I  vis- 
ited one  of  these  nurseries,  and  saw  several 
car-loads  of  tiny  trees,  their  roots  wrapped 
in  moss,  being  unloaded  and  stored  in  the 
large  barn-cellars.  When  asked  how  long  it 
would  be  before  these  trees  bore  fruit,  a 
grinning  overseer  answered  that  not  one  of 
them  ever  would,  for  all  would  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  soon  after  planting. 
And  the  same  fate  awaited  the  seedlings 
seen  in  the  field.  Yes,  seedlings ;  for  if  he 
cannot  count  on  the  seed  for  fidelity  to  sort, 
at  least  the  nurseryman  has  no  trouble  in 
raising  from  the  seed  sturdy  young  trees 
that  will  do  well  for  roots.  In  fact,  many 
nurseries  make  a  business  of  growing  stocks. 

Nearly  all  the  apple  stocks  come  from 
Kansas.  Most  of  the  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
are  imported  from  France,  and  peach  stocks 
are  grown  f  rorn  seed  shipped  from  the  moun- 
tains.of  Tennessee.  In  the  spring  the  seed 
is  sown  by  a  drill,  and  when  autumn  comes 
the  young  trees  are  taken  up  and  stored  in 
cellars,  so  that  they  will  not  be  moist  enough 
to  rot,  dry  enough  to  die,  cold  enough  to 
freeze,  nor  warm  enough  to  grow.  Along 
with  them  are  stored  switches  from  trees  of 
the  desired  variety,  ready  to  be  cut  into 
scions  four  inches  long  when  grafting-time 
—December,  January  or  February— arrives. 

Grafting  is  done  indoors,  and  many  are 
the  ways  thereof;  but  in  all  methods  the 
gardener  must  make  sure  of  this  point,  the 
inner  bark  of  stock  and  scion  must  meet. 
The  wound  or  joint  is  bandaged  with  graft- 
ing clay,  wax  or  waxed  paper,  and  in  the 
spring  the  Siamese  twins  are  set  out  in  "nur- 
sery rows"  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  afoot 
apart  in  the  row,  so  that  only  one  bud  or 
eye  of  the  scion  is  left  above-ground  to 
grow  into  the  desired  trees. 
The  planting  is  done  by  hand,  though  ma- 
chines, like  tobacco- 
planters,  are  coming 
into  use.  Through 
the   season  care  is 
taken  that  all  the  en- 
ergy of  the  roots  is 
devoted  to  this  one 
bud,  and  its  growth 
is  so  remarkable  that 
the  tree  is  ready  for 
the  market  in  one, 
two  or  three  years 
from  graft,  according 
to  the  species. 

Their  digging  is  an 
interesting  sight.  The 
"digger"  is  a  stanch, 
half-circle,  knife- 
edged  plow.  A  double 
line  of  from  six 
to  twenty  horses 
forces  it  from  one  end 
of-  a  row  to  the  other, 
cutting  off  the  root- 
tips  at  the  sides  and 
underneath,  and  leav- 
ing a  thousand  trees 
ready  to  be  pulled  or 
spaded  up,  shaken 
free  of  earth,  counted, 
[concluded  on 
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Since  the  invention  of  the  telephone  the 
experience  of  men  with  the  applications 
of  electricity  has  been  so  broadened  that 
Marconi's  wonderful  achievement  in  send- 
ing wireless  telegrams  across  the  Atlantic  is 
not  a  subject  of  marvel.  Indeed,  it  was  but 
the  realization  of  anticipations.  If  ten 
years  from  now  communication  be  estab- 
lished between  the  earth  and  Mars,  or  some 
other  planet,  men  would  marvel  hardly  as 
much  as  they  did  at  the  telephone. 

Tiie  bicycle  aided  the  cause  of  good  roads. 
Rural  mail  delivery  is  helping.  And 
now  comes  the  automobile  as  an  agitator  in 
the  good  cause.  Friends  of  improved  high- 
ways need  all  the  assistance  they  can  get. 

At  A  recent  dinner  of  the  Xew  York  Ohio 
Society  Senator  Hanna  made  a  brief, 
forcible  address  on  labor  and  capital.  In 
part  he  said : 

"The  great  natural  resources  of  our  country 
coupled  with  the  terrific  energy  of  our  cos- 
mopolitan people  have  made  us  what  we  are 
—a  people  whose  capitalists  of  to-day  were 
the  laborers  of  yesterday.  The  men  who  are 
at  the  heads  of  our  great  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries in  this  country  are  the  men  who 
worked  first  at  the  puddle,  the  furnace  and 
the  roll.  There  stands  the  aristocracy  of 
labor ;  not  the  aristocracy  of  blood,  but  the 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  brawn. 

<». 

"We  have  gone  ahead  in  this  country  until 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  capital 
stands  alone  on  its  own  foundations.  We  are 
to-day  a  creditor-nation,  and  fast  becoming 
the  money-center  of  the  world.  It  surely  is 
not  strange  that  this  question  of  capital  and 
labor  is  being  forced  to  the  public  attention. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  men  who  do  things 
should  begin  to  consider  that  problem  from 
a  social  standpoint. 

"If  the  development  of  wealth  is  to  make 
us  strong  in  this  country  we  should  see  to 
it  that  all  who  contribute  to  the  development 
of  this  wealth  have  fair  and  equal  considera- 
tion. The  men  who  work  with  their  hands 
are  as  much  a  part  of  this  wealth  as  the  men 
who  work  with  their  brains,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  a  share  of  all  the  good  that  comes 

u  .si***  -4,  i  t^t»,st. 


A  cross-mark  in  the  white  space  to  the  left  means  that  we 


want  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the 

Prizes  for  You 


B^^^^  offered  in  the  great  Crop-growing  Contests  described  on 
H  Page  18  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  We 

want  you  to  enter  these  contests,  either  one  or  all  of 
them.   Tou  ought  to  win  a  valuable  prize.   We  will  send 
you  your  seed  or  plants  at  once  on  hearing  from  you. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  we  remain        Very  truly  yours, 

The  Crowet.l  &  Kirkpatrick  Company, 

Publishers  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


"And  now  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you 
about  the  Civic  Federation.  It  is  a  new-born 
organization,  but  it  is  not  a  new-born  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  culmination  of  that  concrete 
thought  which  has  led  thoughtful  and 
reasonable  men  to  consider  something  out- 
side  of  their  own  selfish  interests.  No  man 
loyal  to  his  country  will  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
importance  of  this  thing. 

"The  man  of  little  education  and  small 
opportunities  appeals  to  you  to  lift  him  up, 
and  not  by  word  or  aet  to  keep  him  down. 
Therein  lies  the  social  elevation  of  the 
country.  The  Federation  has  started  in 
with  the  idea  that  there  shall  be  no  class, 
no  one  man  better  than  another. 

"It  is  the  object  of  the  Federation  to  appeal 
to  the  American  people  who  employ  labor— 
the  great  captains  of  industry— to  join  in  this 
movement,  and  when  they  do  this  it  is  the 
beginning  of  things  never  thought  of  or 
dreamed  of  before.  To  those  few  who  are 
laboring  in  this  vineyard  now  there  comes 
nothing  but  praise  and  commendation  from 
every  part  of  the  country. 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  too,  to 
thank  the  great  press  of  the  country  for  its 
assistance  in  bringing  capital  and  labor  to- 
gether, and  making  them  sit  face  to  face 
and  heart  to  heart.  When  men  sit  down  to- 
gether in  this  way  to  consider  things  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  there  can  be  no  such  word 
as  fail.  Our  membership  should  only  be 
limited  by  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  Fed- 
eration is  laboring  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  capital 
and  labor  can  thus  meet  face  to  face  and 
heart  to  heart  we  have  only  begun  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  our  future  greatness." 

A bile  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
to  amend  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States.  One  amendment  adds  to  the 
classes  of  excluded  aliens  the  following: 

"All  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  physically  capable  of  reading,  who 
cannot  read  the  English  language  or  some 
other  language ;  but  an  admissible  immigrant 
or  a  person  now  in,  or  hereafter  admitted 
to  this  country,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his 
wife,  his  children  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  his  parents  or  grandparents  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  if  they  are  otherwise 
admissible,  whether  they  are  so  able  to 
read  or  not." 

The  worthy  object  of  the  measure  is  to 
restrict  undesirable  education.  The  educa- 
tional test  has  been  adopted  as  the  best 
means  ready  at  hand  of  limiting  immigra- 
tion. The  reasons  for  adopting  it  are  prac- 
tical.  The  main  reason  is : 

"Because  it  has  been  found  as  an  actual 
fact  that  the  classes  whom  we  wish  to  ex- 
clude— that  is,  those  who  are  ignorant  of  any 
occupation,  who  are  on  the  whole  incapable 
of  appreciating  our  institutions  and  stan- 
dards of  living,  and  who  are  very  difficult  of 
assimilation— contain  a  very  large  propor- 
sion  of  illiterates,  and  that  by  adopting  the 
educational  test  this  class  of  immigration 
can  be  very  greatly  reduced." 

The  annual  immigration  is  now  nearly 
one  half  million,  and  over  twenty-four  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  are  illiterate. 
Immigration  has  been  changing  in  char- 
acter. There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers 
from  eastern  Eur6pe,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  average  illiteracy.  Less  than 
six  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  from  west- 
ern Europe  are  illiterate.  Forty-six  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  from  eastern 
Europe,  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  southern 
Italy  now  furnishing  one  half,  are  totally 
illiterate.  These  few  facts  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  value  and  imperative  need  of 
an  educational  test  as  a  means  of  excluding 
undesirable  immigration. 


Governor  Nash  has  done  the  square 
thing.  His  appointees  on  the  new 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station— all  farmers— are  men  of  brains  and 
business  and  leaders  among  their  fellow- 
men.  They  are  Ex-Senator  Friend  Whit- 
tlesey, Portage  County ;  Alva  Agee,  Gallia 
County;  D.  D.  White,  Erie  County:  0.  E. 
Bradfute,  Greene  County,  and  D.  L.  Samp- 
son, Hamilton  County.  The  geographical 
distribution  is  good,  and  the  leading 
branches  of  farming  are  ably  represented. 
March  3d  the  board  met  and  organized  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Agee  as  president.  The 
following  day  it  visited  the  station,  exam- 
ined affairs  thoroughly,  straightened  out 
the  tangles,  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 
entomologist  and  re-elected  Mr.  Thorne 
director. 


Agricultural  News-Notes 


Watsonville  is  the  principal  apple-growing 
region  in  California.  Owing  to  the  light 
apple  crop  in  the  Eastern  states  over  one 
thousand  car-loads  were  shipped  from  there. 

The  editor  of  the  Xew  York  "Journal  of 
Commerce"  hits  the  nail  "squarely  on  the 
head"  when  he  says,  "The  more  generally 
and  effectively  the  manual  labor  of  the 
world  is  aided  and  directed  by  the  brain, 
the  higher  is  its  efficiency  of  wealth  pro- 
duction." ^ 

The  Golden  State  Asparagus  Company  of 
California  has  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  fine  land  in  one  body  on  Bouldin 
Island,  in  the  Sacramento  River.  The  yield 
of  asparagus  an  acre,  when  grown  under 
favorable  circumstances  and  trimmed  for 
the  cannery,  ranges  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pounds. 

4 

Farmers  in  the  Eastern  and  central  West- 
ern states  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
there  are  many  better  money-making  crops 
than  the  ones  most  commonly  grown. 
Andrew  Carnegie  says,  "It  is  manufac- 
tures which  bring  population."  Population 
is  what  the  farmer  needs  to  consume  the 
most  profitable,  which  are  usually  the  most 
perishable,  products  that  he  raises. 


Experiments  made  at  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station  show  that  sugar-beets  after 
harvesting  will  shrink  in  twenty-four  hours 
five  per  cent,  and  two  per  cent  daily  there- 
after. Farmers  are  known  to  have  lost  quite 
largely  by  delaying  shipment  after  digging. 

4 

The  pulp  of  the  sugar-beet  after  the  water 
has  been  pressed  out  of-'  it  can  be  dried  or 
evaporated  in  the  same  manner  as  fruit. 
The  dried  pulp  is  now  being  shipped  to 
Germany,  where  it  is  fed  to  live  stock.  The 
Detroit  Sugar  Company  is  now  experiment- 
ing with  the  fresh  pulp  as  a  fertilizer. 

0 

Fruit-growers  would  do  well  to  take  notice 
that  the  Peninsular  Fruit-Growers'  Associa- 
tion, having  a  membership  of  three  hundred 
or  more,  recently  met  at  Dover,  Del.,  and 
after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter 
respecting  the  question  of  shipping  the 
peach  crop  in  what  is  known  as  "carriers" 
instead  of  baskets  now  in  use,  unanimously 
decided  to  continue  the  use  of  the  five- 
eighths-bushel  baskets. 

As  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  there  are 
now  fifty  manufactories  in  the  United  States, 
and  two  in  operation  in  Canada.  Nearly 
eight  million  dollars  have  already  been  in- 
vested in  Michigan,  and  nearly  sixty-five 
million  tons  of  beets  are  required  for  man- 
ufacturing into  sugar.  In  1901  the  farmers 
received  three  million  dollars  for  the  beets 
grown  in  that  state.  The  average  yield  of 
sugar  from  each  ton  of  beets  was  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  poundi. 


A  barrel  of  apples,  which  will  weigh  a 
trifle  over  two  hundred  pounds,  costing  say 
five  dollars,  or  about  two  and  one  half  cents  a 
pound,  is  infinitely  cheaper  as  an  article  of 
food  than  beef  and  other  meat  products  at 
ten  to  twenty  cents  a  pound.  Five  pounds 
are  considered  an  average  daily  supply  for  a 
small  family,  consequently  a  barrel  of  ap- 
ples would  last  at  least  forty  days.  An 
increased  fruit  diet  and  a  diminished  one  of 
meat  would  be  highly  advantageous  from  a 
health  standpoint. 


Farmers  who  have  been  anticipating  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  corn  are  evidently 
making  a  mistake  by  holding  it.  Too  many 
are  sending  light-weight  hogs  and  cattle  to 
market  instead  of  feeding  their  corn.  Better 
feed  the  corn  on  the  farm  and  sell  it  in  the 
form  of  pork  and  beef  than  to  expect  higher 
prices  than  now  prevail.  Choice  seed-corn 
is  needed  where  the  drought  cut  off  the  crop 
last  season,  and  will  command  a  relatively 
high  price. 

Alameda  County,  which  is  just  across  the 
bay  from  >jan  Francisco,  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  growing  rhubarb  for  the  California 
and  Eastern  markets.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  San  Leandro  fully  five  hundred 
acres  of  the  rich  land,  valued  at  five  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  are  devoted  to  the  culture. 
Chicago  is  the  main  market.  It  is  shipped 
in  forty-two-pound  boxes,  of  which  five 
hundred  and  sixty  make  a  car-load.  The 
shippers  are  satisfied  with  a  return  of 
one  dollar  a  box.  An  abundant  supply 
of  rhubarb  invariably  exerts  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  apples. 


f^The  Industrial  Commission  appointed  by 
Congress  has  made  several  important  recom- 
mendations, not  the  least  of  which  in  direct 
value  to  producers  is  that  "No  rate  of 
classification  (relatingto  freight-rates) ought 
to  be  changed  without  at  least  sixty  days' 
notice  to  shippers,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; that  strict  adherence  to  published 
rates  be  required,  and  rebates  for  discrim- 
ination be  prevented  by  an  increase  of  the 
penalties." 

The  rule  governing  crop-reporting  in  stat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  growing  crow 
preceding  harvest,  and  the  yield  immediately 
after  harvest,  is  as  follows:  In  reporting 
condition  one  hundred  is  used  to  represent 
a  fair,  seasonable,  average  vitality  or  growth 
unaffected  by  unfavorable  circumstances, 
such  as  injury  by  insects,  storms,  etc.  An 
increase  of  one  tenth,  or  ten  per  cent,  is 
recorded  1.10;  a  decrease  of  five  per  cent  is 
marked  .95,  etc.  The  percentage  method  of 
reporting  ought  to  be  quite  easily  under- 
stood. 

By  combining  together  the  truck-growers 
of  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  contract  with  the  tomato-pack- 
ers in  that  locality,  whereby  they  have 
secured  an  increase  of  two  dollars  a  ton 
over  last  year's  prices,  which  was  six  dollar* 
a  ton.  The  usual  yield  is  from  eight  to 
sixteen  tons  an  acre. 


The  growing  of  flaxseed  in  North  Dakota 
is  becoming  an  important  and  paying  indus- 
try. The  present  price  a  bushel  is  one 
dollar  and  sixty  cents,  while  that  of  wheat 
is  but  sixty  cents.  Flaxseed  is  a  very  ex- 
haustive crop. 

a 

According  to  a  leading  commercial  paper 
there  were  shipped  from  this  country  to 
Europe  in  one  year  three  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  cotton-seed  meal,  which  brought  in 
return  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  carried  to  other  lands  seven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  fertility.  If  this  cotton-seed  meal  had 
been  converted  into  meat  products  for  ex- 
port the  value  received  would  have  been 
greater,  and  the  fertility  retained  on  the 
farm. 

a 

Prof.  H.  P.  Armsby,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  in  speaking  of  the 
true  scope  of  experiment-station  work,  says, 
"The  aim  is  to  make  farming,  an  intelligent 
occupation.  Independent,  original  investi- 
gation is  the  ideal  work  of  the  experiment 
station.  Information  is  desirable,  and  its 
best  use  is  that  of  enabling  the  recipient  to 
strengthen  his  grasp  on  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture.  The  field  of 
mind  should  be  plowed  aeeply  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated  if  desirable  results  are  to 
be  attaiMd."  W.  M.  K 


/ 
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Raising: 
Good  Cows 


I  like  to  fuss  with  calves.  Hike 
the  calves  because  I  like  good 
cows  and  realize  the  fact  that 
the  foundation  of  a  good  cow  is  a  good  calf. 
Sometimes  I  come  across  a  good  cow  that 
can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  the 
surest  way  to  get  a  good  cow  is  to  raise  her 
from  a  calf  of  known  good  parentage.  There 
are  people  who  yet  believe  they  can  feed 
butter-fat  into  milk.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, is  that  when  you  have  a  cow  that  gives 
blue  milk,  blue  milk  she  will  make,  even  on 
the  richest  kind  of  food,  and  when  it  is  given 
to  her  in  fullest  supply.  And  when  you  have 
a  cow  that  gives  rich,  creamy  milk  that  but- 
ter-makers and  milk-consumers  like,-  rich 
milk  she  will  give  even  if  she  has  nothing  but 
corn-stalks  or  poor  hay  to  eat.  Feed  deter- 
mines the  quantity  of  milk,  while  the  blood  of 
the  animal  determines  the  milk's  richness. 
For  that  reason  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with 
calves  of  blue-milk  stock  (unless  for  selling 
milk,  and  hardly  then).  Nor  does  it  pay  to 
fuss  with  a  calf  that  for  any  reason  is  lack- 
ing in  individual  vigor.  But  any  vigorous 
heifer  calf  of  good  stock  is  too  good  for  the 
butcher  when  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  good 
cow  out  of  it  in  not  more  than  two  years' 
time.  The  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  have  the 
reputation  of  giving  the  richest  milk.  But 
there  is  yet  a  great  difference  in  this  respect 
ifl  individual  cows,  or  perhaps  rather  in  cow 
families.  Just  at  present  I  am  raising  a  calf 
from  a  Jersey  dam,  whose  milk  contains  more 
butter-fat  than  Ihaveever  seen  inmilk  before. 
Not  having  much  milk  on  which  to  bring  this 
calf  up,  I  have  tried  milk  substitutes,  espec- 
ially clear  flaxseed-meal  and  a  calf  meal.  I 
began  giving  flaxseed-meal  on  the  third  day 
by  the  teaspoonful,  gradually  increasing  to 
two  handfuls  at  a  feed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
week.  The  meal  was  put  into  a  pail,  and 
boiling  water  put  on  it,  making  a  thin  soup, 
which  was  mixed  with  what  skim-milk  I 
could  spare  for  the  purpose,  and  fed  blood- 
warm.  At  six  weeks  of  age  the  calf  meal— 
which  seems  to  consist  mostly  of  flaxseed- 
meal  or  oil-meal— was  substituted  for  the 
flaxseed-meal,  two  good  handfuls  at  a  feed. 
This  calf  also  receives  dry  bran  and  other 
ground  grains,  and  eats  several  handfuls  out 
of  its  pail,  some  cut  clover  hay,  etc.,  and  has 
done  so  well  that  I  believe  it  possible  to 
bring  up  good  calves  practically  without 
milk,  except  for  a  short  time  on  the  start. 

Fumigating:       Fumigation  is  a  familiar 
for  Scale-louse   subject  of  discussion  at 
fruit-growers'  meetings 
whenever  there  is  an  inquiry  or  talk  concern- 
ing the  methods  of  fightingothe  San  Jose 
scale-louse.    There  is  not  much  hope  of 
fumigation  for  this  pest  getting  to  be  a  pop- 
ular or  common  practice  among  the  general 
run  of  farmers  or  fruit-growers.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  called  a  practical  solution  of  the  San 
Jose  problem,  so  far  as  average  people  and 
average  orchards  are  concerned.   It  is  pos- 
sible, perhaps  easy,  to  fumigate  small  trees— 
that  is,  trees  not  much  over  ten  feet  in  height 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter.   But  fumigation 
is  out  of  the  question  with  large  orchard 
trees.   If  we  wish  to  destroy  the  San  Jose 
scale  on  our  larger  trees  we  have  no  better 
way  than  to  spray  with  crude  petroleum  or 
kerosene,  with  or  without  water,  or  with  the 
California  sulphur-salt-lime  wash,  which 
thus  far  has  not  found  much  attention 
among  us  in  the  East.   Yet  if  you  have  a 
young  orchard,  with  trees  within  the  size 
before  mentioned,  infested  with  the  scale- 
louse,  it  will  surely  be  worth  your  while 
to  fumigate  your  trees  and  make  thorough 
work  in  clearing   the   scale  out.  This 
means  the  exposure  of  every  tree  for  half 
an  hour  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas.   There  is  nothing  mysterious  nor  par- 
ticularly difficult  about  the  generation  of 
this  gas.   Into  a  low,  open  dish  put  eight 
ounces  of  water.   Slowly  add  five  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  drop  into  this 
three  and  one  half  ounces  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  latter  broken  into  small  pieces 
(not  left  in  big  lumps).   Nobody  should  for- 
get for  a  moment,  however,  that  the  gas  thus 
generated  is  a  deadly  poison.   You  may  safe- 
ly expose  your  trees  to  it  for  half  an  hour, 
but  you  should  not  go  where  you  can  breathe 
it  even  for  a  few  seconds.   Nor  should  we 
forget  that  care  is  required  in  handling  cor- 
rosive things  like  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  mix- 
ing it  with  water.   To  properly  fumigate 
trees  of  the  size  mentioned,  construct  sev- 
eral canvas-covered  tents  or  boxes,  about 
«ight  feet  square  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
open  at  the  bottom.   By  means  of  a  pulley 
hung  to  a  small  derrick  such  a  tent  may  be 
lifted  up  and  lowered  down  again  over  a  tree, 


tightly  inclosing  it.  The  vessel  with  the 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  under- 
neath, the  cyanide  dropped  into  it,  and  the 
tent  quickly  lowered  to  stand  solidly  on 
the  ground.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  loose  soil 
must  be  thrown  closely  around  the  tent  to 
close  up  any  possible  avenue  of  escape  for 
the  gas.  In  thirty  minutes  the  tent  may  be 
removed  and  adjusted  over  another  tree. 
Instead  of  using  a  hoisting  device,  one  side 
of  the  tent  may  be  made  removable,  so  that 
the  tent  can  be  placed  over  the  tree  from  the 
side.  This  door  must  be  made  to  close  abso- 
lutely tight.  Before  replacing  it  the  vessel 
containing  acid  and  water  is  set  upon  the 
ground  inside  the  tent,  and  the  cyanide  sus- 
pended just  above  it  on  a  string,  the  other 
end  of  which  passes  through  the  side,  and 
allows  the  operator  to  lower  the  cyanide,  into 
the  vessel  from  outside  the  tent  after  every- 
thing is  made  tight  and  in  readiness  for  gas. 

The  lime-salt-sulphur  wash  has  been  used 
with  beneficial  results  for  the  San  Jose  scale 
in  California.  The  recipe  is  as  follows: 
Thirty  pounds  of  lime,  ten  pounds  of  salt 
and  fifteen  pounds  of  sulphur.  Boil  togeth- 
er in  sixty  gallons  of  water  from  forty  to 
sixtyminutes.  Apply  in  a  spray.  Professor 
Johnson  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit-Growers' Association  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  in  January,  stated  thatthis  rem- 
edy has  in  every  case  given  better  satisfac- 
tion than  any  other,  and  that  he  believes  it 
is  the  coming  remedy,  on  account  of  cheap- 
ness and  efficiency,  but  difficult  for  us  to 
handle  while  we  are  not  yet  used  to  it.  I 
have  not  learned  of  its  having  been  tried 
anywhere  in  the  East. 


New  For- 
age Crops 


The  forage  crops  seem  to  offer 
a  promising  field  for  the  intro- 
duction of  worthless  novelties. 
Several  new  perennials  have  recently  been 
lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  trade,  only  to 
be  dropped  again  like  hot  cakes  after  a  few 
years'  trial.  Pearl  millet  is  one  of  the  fod- 
der plants  of  more  recent  introduction.  It 
may  have  a  place,  but  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended for  general  culture.  The  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station  now 
gives  warning  that  Pearl  millet  is  being 
offered  under  new  'names— namely,  as  "Bra- 
zilian millet"  and  "Wonder  millet."  This 
millet  may  have  value  for  light,  dry  and 
warm  soils,  but  if  you  wish  to  try  it,  bet- 
ter buy  it  under  its  true  name  and  at  the 
common  old  prices  (not  over  one  dollar  a 
peck)  than  under  the  new  names  at  fancy 
figures.  It  takes  only  a  few  quarts  to  sow 
an  acre  if  sown  in  drills  two  and  one 
half  feet  apart.  Another  novelty  is  the 
"Billion-Dollar"  grass,  which  is  a  new  name 
for  the  Japanese,  or  barn-yard,  millet,  a 
coarse  grass  that  will  do  nicely  for  silo,  or 
possibly  forage,  but  not  for  hay. 


Insects  Insects,  like  people,  have  their 
for  1902  UPS  and  downs  in  life.  They 
flourish,  and  then  again  they  per- 
ish. The  potato-bug  may  be  abundant 
and  destructive  one  year,  and  a  scarce  article 
the  next,  and  not  even  Cornell's  bugman 
(who  is  often  supposed  to  know  everything 
concerning  bugdom)  or  any  other  bug- 
expert  can  tell  what  became  of  them  or  why 
they  so  suddenly  disappeared.  I  state  this 
on  the  authority  of  Professor  Slingerland 
(Cornell),  who  admitted  his  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  these  ups  and  downs 
before  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  at  Bochester  in  January,  1902.  The 
forest  and  apple  tree  tent-caterpillars  seem 
to  be  on  the  decrease,  likewise  the  canker- 
worm,  he  says.  The  Hessian  fly  also  appears 
to  have  reached  its  climax,  and  probably  will 
give  less  trouble  after  this.  Its  insect  en- 
emies are  perhaps  multiplying  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  this  result.  The  late-sown 
wheat  is  more  liable  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  this  fly.  In  1901  about  one  half  of  the 
crop  was  destroyed  by  it.  The  best  plan  yet 
devised  is  to  sow  trap-patches  early,  then 
plow  these  under,  and  sow  for  the  crop  as 
late  as  is  practicable. 

Trap-lanterns  Professor  Slingerland's  re- 
port was  far  from  favorable 
to  the  trap-lanterns  and  its  sellers.  It  is  true 
that  trap-lanterns  will  catch  May-beetles, 
some  cutworms  and  perhaps  a  few  more  nox- 
ious insects,  but  to  make  up  for  it,  it  catches 
also  a  whole  lot  of  beneficial  insects.  It  will 
not  attract  codling-moths,  weevils  and  most 
of  the  other  seriously  injurious  insects.  The 
new  trap,  for  which  preposterous  claims 
have  been  made  by  people  interested  in  its 
sale,  has  no  point  of  merit  over  older  similar 
devices, 'and  the  evidence  is  all  opposed  to 
the  use  of  any  of  them.  At  least  he  sees  no 
reasons  for  recommending  it.  No  question 
he  is  right.  So  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do 
is  to  fight  the  insects  in  the  old  way— usually 
by  spraying.  T.  Geeineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Owning-  a  Eight  years  ago  a  tenant-f  arm- 
Little  Home  er  told  me  that  he  had  moved 
seven  times  in  the  twelve 
years  he  had  been  farming.  Said  he,  "I 
really  believe  that  I  have  been  damaged  full 
three  hundred  dollars  by  the  moving  about. 
Furniture  and  other  things  get  racked  up 
and  broken,  and  carpets  and  curtains  never 
fit,  but  how  can  a  fellow  help  it  ?" 

"Easy  enough,"  I  replied.   "Build  a  home 
of  your  own  on  your  own  land." 

"But,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  land  to  build 
on.  If  I  could  only  raise  enough  to  buy  an 
eighty-acre  farm  I'd  be  fixed ;  but  the  price 
of  land  is  rising  higher  every  year,  and  the 
chances  for  a  poor  man  like  me  are  getting 
slimmer  every  year.  What  is  afellow  to  do  ?" 

I  informed  him  where  he  could  buy  two 
acres  of  good  land  on  the  corner  of  a  man's 
farm,  two  miles  from  town,  for  two  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  and  on  that  he  could  build  a 
small  house  and  establish  a  home  that  would 
be  a  real  home,  and  from  which  no  man 
could  move  him.  He  would  have  half  an 
acre  for  buildings,  half  for  garden  and  fruit, 
and  one  acre  for  crops  of  some  sort  that 
would  be  useful  for  himself  or  stock.  But 
the  main  point  gained  would  be  a  home  of 
his  own,  a  home  that  he  could  improve  as 
he  wished  and  from  which  he  would  not 
have  to  move.  He  could  rent  land  near  and 
farm  as  he  is  now,  but  he  would  live  in  his 
own  home.  I  told  him  as  emphatically  as  I 
could  that  he  had  best  do  that  while  he  had 
a  little  money,  for  a  single  failure  of  crops 
might  leave  him  stranded  and  unable  to  buy 
anything.  He  did  not  like  the  proposition, 
and  did  not  buy.  He  has  moved  twice  since 
that  time,  and  the  crop-failure  of  last  year 
about  broke  him  up. 

There  are  hundreds  like  him.  They  would 
like  to  own  land  instead  of  renting,  but  less 
than  eighty  acres  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment.  Eighty  acres  of  good  land  costs  a 
small  fortune,  and  they  do  not  have  the  for- 
tune, and  they  never  will  have  it.  I  know 
quite  a  number  of  tenant-farmers  who  pos- 
sess between  three  hundred  and  a  thousand 
dollars— enough  to  buy  two  to  five  acres  of 
land  and  put  up  a  little  house  on  it  and 
establish  homes  of  their  own ;  but  instead  of 
doing  that  they  are  working  away  their 
lives,  hoping  that  some  good  fortune  will 
sometime  enable  them  to  buy  an  eighty- 
acre  farm.  Some  of  them  meekly  expect  to 
continue  tenant-farmers  until  they  become 
too  old  to  labor  in  the  field,  then  to  move  to 
town,  rent  a  little  house,  and  live  their  days 
oh  what  they  have  saved. 


In  an  adjoining  county  lives  a  man  who 
seven  years  ago  bought  five  acres  on  the  cor- 
ner of  his  landlord's  farm,  built  a  home  on 
it,  and  continued  to  rent  and  farm  as  before. 
Three  years  later  he  added  five  more  acres 
to  his  first  purchase,  and  two  years  ago  he 
raised  nearly  six  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
on  that  five  acres.  It  happened  that  he  was 
unable  to  rent  more  than  twenty  acres  that 
year,  and  as  half  of  it  was  sown  to  oats  he 
had  only  the  fifteen  acres  of  corn  to  tend,  and 
he  put  half  the  work  on  his  own  five  acres, 
with  the  result  mentioned.  He  is  now  a 
strong  advocate  of  "intensive"  farming,  and 
last  year,  droughty  as  it  was,  he  succeeded  in 
growing  nearly  sixty  bushels  an  acre  on  his 
five  acres  of  "home  farm."  In  a  conversa- 
tion we  had  about  his  methods  and  success 
he  told  me  about  a  neighboring  tenant- 
farmer  coming  to  him  and  asking  his  advice 
about  buying  a  ten-acre  tract  that  was  for 
sale  near  him. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?"  he 
asked  his  caller. 

"Live  on  it  like  you  are  living  on  yours," 
he  replied. 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "Sow  half  of  it  to  grass, 
and  grow  a  few  potatoes  and  lots  of  weeds 
on  the  other  half !  Guess  you'd  best  not  buy 
it.  If  you  intend  to  grow  the  biggest  crops 
ever  grown  on  that  amount  of  land  in  this 
country  you  had  best  buy  it  at  once." 

The  man  was  somewhat  nettled  by  the 
"advice"  given  him,  and  to  show  what  he 
could  do  bought  the  land  and  grew  about 
seven  hundred  bushels  of  corn  on  it  the 
first  year,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  the  next. 
He  hauled  manure  to  it  from  town  all  win- 
ter, and  covered  the  entire  tract.  When  not 
farming  he  is  hauling  manure  from  town,  and 
he  declares  that  he  will  make  it  yield  him  a 
full  twelve  hundred  bushels  in  one  year. 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  that  can  make  a 
good  living  on  a  small  tract  of  land.  A 
live,  wide-awake  man  can  make  more  from 
a  thoroughly  tilled  ten-acre  farm  than  the 
average  tenant  can  from  eighty  acres,  and 
every  atom  of  improvement  he  puts  on  it  is 
his  own,  and  he  gets  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

Freid  Grundy. 


Japanese  Climbing 
Wonder 

This  discovery  in  tomatoes  is  a  per 
feet  wonder,  and  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  America.  It  is  new  to 
American  people,  and  every  one 
who  grows  tomatoes  should  have  it. 
At  enormous  expense  I  secured  a 
quantity  to  offer  this  spring.  It  is 
very  early  ripening  in  Canada, 
large  perfect  fruits,  beautiful  red 
color,  very  solid,  and  few  seeds.  If 
you  once  get  seed  you  would  not 
take  SS.00  for  it,  because  it  must  be 
grown  to  be  appreciated.  You  can- 
not obtain  this  seed  elsewhere. 

Sure  Crop  Cabbage 

is  the  earliest  in  the  world.  Sure 
of  a  crop,  and  sure  to  head  every 
time.  Excellent  quality,  good 
keeper,  and  first  introduced  this 
spring.  You  will  have  firstcabbage 
in  your  neighborhood  if  you  plant  it. 

Picnic  Lettuce 

Best  spring,  summer,  fall  and  win- 
ter Lettuce  ever  offered.  Fancy, 
but  grows  quick,  and  so  tender. 

50  Brilliant  Flowers 

is  another  of  my  1902  specialties  ,and 
will  produce  a  magnificent  display 
of  flowers.  Their  beauty  is  beyond 
description;  cost  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  collect  the,  colors. 

My  Somenir  Catalogue 

orcd  plates  photographic  re- 
productions, premium  offers,  and  new  plans  worth  dollars  to 
anyone.  800,000  copies  going  out.   It  is  free. 

QTP  I  will  mail  a  trial  packet  each  of  Wonder  Tomato, 
Sure  Crop  Cabbage,  Picnic  Lettuce,  SO  Brilliant  Flowers 
and  Catalogue  for  only  25c  and  addresses  of  three  friends 
who  buy  seeds  or  plants.   Send  to-dav- 
F.B.MTLLS,  Seedsman*  Box  56  Rose  Hill, N.Y. 


150  Kinds  for  16c. 

ifl  a  faet  that  Saber's  vegetable  and  flower  , 
seeds  are  found  in  more  gardens  . 
and  on  more  farms  than  any  other  ^ 
in  America.    There  is  reason  for  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  seeds.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unprec- 
edented offer:  . 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid  $ 

20  kinds  of  rarest  luscious  radishes, 
12  magnificent  earliest  melons, 
16  sorts  glorious  tomatoes, 
25  peerless  lettuce  varieties,  - 
12  splendid  beet  sorts, 
65  gorgeously  beautiful  flower  seeds, 

in  all  150  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of   charming  flowers  and  A 
lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,, 
together  with  our  great  catalogue! 
telling  all  about  Teosinte  and  Pea 
Oat  and  Bromus  and  Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  60c.  a  pound,  etc.,  all  only 
for  1 6c.  in  stamps.  Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


ObbD  ,Don,tgui(e 

like  ihe  sound  of  it." 
But  doesn't  our  2,000 
careful  annual  tests 
for  vitality  and  qual- 
W^tMsMSOt/       ity  ailQ  tne  great  care 
in  selecting  stock  have 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  into  it ?    "Yes I" 
Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub- 
mit the  propriety  of  it  to  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free.  A 
}.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Jttarblehead,  Mass. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 

only 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  Wheels  to  tit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  Quincy,  III. 

^  _   — ■ 


VicKSee"5 


Don't  let   another  season  pass  without  planting 
VICE'S  8EEI>S.    The  highest  quality  seeds  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.   Vick's  Seeds  are  the  most  profita- 
ble because  the  most  productive. 

VICK'S 
Farmer's  Handbook 

A  complete,  reliable  and  valuable  reference  book, 
:  which  tells  all  abouttheculture  andcareof  crops,  prep- 
aration of  land,  fertilizing  aud  spraying  for  fungus  and 
J  insects,  ete.— a  25c  book,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  10c if  I 
f  you  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  with  it,  free,  I 
VICE'S  Garden  and  Floral  Guide,  splendidly  ] 
illustrated  and  full  of  information  that  will  help  you, 
■Whether  you  plant  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

JAMES  VICE'S  SONS. 
Box  1525  ♦  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


IDEAL 


s 


r  We  want  to  introduce  our  "Idbai/"  Seeds,  audi 
I  will  Mend  you  S/x  tuli  sized  pkts.  of  Seeds,  with  I 
l  our  new  100-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  if  you  I 
I  will  send  uk  10  cts  to  pay  postage  and  packing.  I 
I  ,\ew  Cool  and  Crisp  Cucumber,  1-4  oz,  catalog  price.  5cr.il 
I  AVff  Crisp  aa  Ive  Let t me,  IS  ox.       "  '•  uets.m 

t  Spark' m  A'eir  Earllana  Tomato,  100  seed,  **  m'10cts.m 
I  .\W  White  Icicle  Itadisli,  1-4  oz.       "  *\       rta.  I 

\  International  Prize  Fanxlcn.     100  seed.  **  *'  1/icts.t 

t  Sweet  Peas,  100  var.  mixed.     1-4  oz.      -  o  ctn.  I 

|  -Remember,  this  Is  not  a  cheap,  catch-penny  offer.  The  retr- 1 
I  ulur  catalogue  price  Is  45  cents.  Eucn  variety  and  mixture  I 
I  of  the  very  best.  We  make  this  offer  to  get  jveuuainied  with  I 
I  von.   Addrew*.  I*.  Templih  &  Sons,  Box  74  Caila*  Ohio.l 
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OUR  FARM 


Farm  Theory  and  Practice  • 

Abandoning  Wheat.— Recently  a 
leader  in  agricultural  work  said 
that  there  should  be  no  time  given 
to  discussions  on  wheat-growing  in 
our  Eastern  states  of  the  winter-wheat  belt 
for  the  reason  that  this  crop  should  be 
abandoned  by  us  on  the  score  of  unprof- 
itableness. Is  this  true  ?  Many  farmers  are 
saying  that  wheat  does  not  pay,  and  if  there 
is  no  pay  in  it  the  sooner  we  abandon  wheat 
to  the  spring- wheat  regions  the  better.  They 
can  produce  it  cheaply.  There  are  limited 
areas,  having  splendid  markets  for  all  the 
fruit,  vegetables  and  milk  they  can  produce, 
and  for  them  wheat  has  ceased  to  be  desir- 
able, but  these  areas  are  relatively  small. 
If  wheat  and  grass  did  not  occupy  an  im- 
mense acreage  of  the  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  if  this  land  could  be  brought 
into  direct  competition  with  that  producing 
the  more  costly  products,  the  overproduction 
of  the  latter  would  be  overwhelming. 

These  questions  should  be  viewed  in  a 
rational  way.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
using  all  the  present  wheat  area  in  these 
states  for  the  production  of  these  crops. 
There  are  reasons  why  this  cannot  be. 
Much  of  the  land  is  not  in  proper  condition 
for  anything  but  wheat  at  the  time  seeding 
is  done,  and  if  it  were  there  would  be  no 
market  for  the  products  displacing  the  wheat. 
Time  may  bring  a  change  in  conditions, 
but  this  is  far  in  the  future. 

How  Wheat  Pays.— It  does  not  do  to 
engage  in  that  which  is  unprofitable.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  grow  wheat  in  these  states 
it  is  only  because  it  pays  in  some  way.  The 
returns  from  wheat  are  not  all  in  the  cash 
gotten  from  the  grain.  If  this  were  true 
the  outlook  would  be  rather  dark.  The  cash 
returns  from  the  grain  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. Wheat  is  the  great  nurse-crop  for 
a  seeding  of  clover  and  timothy.  There  is 
some  land  that  can  be  seeded  to  clover  or  to 
timothy  without  any  grain  crop  with  ad- 
vantage, but  on  the  other  hand  a  far  greater 
area  will  bring  in  more  money  in  a  term  of 
three  years  if  the  first  year  is  given  to 
wheat.  The  straw  is  a  big  item.  Fertility 
is  running  away  from  farms  in  stables  and 
barn-yards,  and  in  many  cases  more  absor- 
'bents  should  be  used.  The  waste  in  this 
direction  is  a  big  drain  on  the  profit  in 
American  farming.  If  straw  were  less 
abundant,  conditions  would  be  worse.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
ton  of  straw  when  needed  as  an  absorbent 
in  our  stables.  The  grain  forms  only  a  part 
of  the  returns  from  a  crop  of  wheat.  There 
is  the  additional  consideration  that  on  many 
farms  the  labor  of  preparing  for  this  crop 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  teams  would  not 
otherwise  be  employed. 

Plowing  Potatoes  In. — There  is  an  old 
method  of  planting  potatoes,  practised  by 
many  farmers  in  some  localities,  that  may 
be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  that  is 
dropping  the  seed  in  every  third  furrow 
when  breaking  the  ground.  The  plan  is  not 
a  good  one  except  for  the  farmer  on  a  light 
soil  who  will  not  plant  deep  if  he  does  not 
drop  the  seed  while  breaking  the  ground: 
In  such  ground  the  seed  should  be  put 
deep,  and  when  ground  is  prepared  and 
then  furrowed  out  very  many  do  not  get  the 
seed  nearly  as  deep  as  they  imagine.  This 
old  way  of  planting  has  the  one  virtue  of 
putting  the  seed  down.  The  sprouts  come 
up  between  the  furrow-slices,  and  in  a  light, 
loose  soil  the  depth  of  covering  does  not 
injure  the  plants.  But  it  would  be  better  if 
the  ground  were  well  plowed  and  pulverized 
before  planting,  and  the  seed  were  then  put 
into  deep  furrows  and  covered  shallow.  In 
a  heavy  soil  deep  covering  is  especially 
bad.  The  light  and  air  are  too  much  ex- 
cluded, and  in  a  wet  season  the  plants  will 
be  made  spindling.  By  the  old  method 
mentioned  some  farmers  get  good  results  in 
a  dry  year,  but  we  shoul.d  now  know  the 
benefits  of 'good,  thorough  working  of  the 
ground  before  seed  enters  it.  If  the  sod 
has  been  torn  into  pieces  properly  the 
planting  can  be  made  deep.  Let  the  opening 
plow  throw  out  a  good  furrow  if  a  planter 
is  not  used,  and  in  some  cases  it  would  pay 
to  run  the  plow  through  the  furrow,  thus 
going  over  the  ground  the  second  time.  That 
gives  a  clean,  deep  furrow.  Then  make  the 
covering  very  light,  so  that  the  plants  will 
get  into  the  light  as  soon  as  possible,  filling 
up  as  the  plants  grow.  This  applies  to  well- 
drained  land.  If  the  soil  is  wet  and  heavy, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  seed 
nearer  the  turface. 


Grazing  Stock.— It  will  indeed  be  a 
long  time  before  a  majority  of  the  farm- 
animals  are  kept  off  the  grass-fields  that  are 
easily  cultivated,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in 
that  direction  constantly  growing  stronger. 
The  advocates  of  the  soiling  system  state 
the  ease  this  way :  The  cow  has  four  feet 
and  only  one  mouth.  In  grazing  her  feet 
do  too  much  harm,  packing  the  soil  too  much 
in  wet  weather.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
ground  does  best  when  not  tramped  while 
wet,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  much  more 
feed  can  be  produced  an  acre  than  an  an- 
imal gets  by  grazing.  But  labor  is  too  high 
and  land  too  cheap  to  make  soiling  popular, 
except  in  limited  sections.  As  population 
increases,  and  as  the  possibilities  of  soiling 
crops  become  understood,  grazing  on  all, 
except  natural,  pasture-lands  will  diminish. 
Now  it  is  little  more  than  a  tendency, 
although  the  ones  practising  soiling  are 
strong  advocates  of  the  plan.  There  is  a 
middle  ground,  however,  that  has  advan- 
tages for  very  many  stockmen,  and  that  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods.  The  area 
in  pasture  may  be  cut  down  to  the  point 
when  it  furnishes  abundance  of  feed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  then  some 
summer  forage  may  be  fed  upon  it  or  in 
stables  during  the  hot,  droughty  periods. 
Less  land  is  thus  required  to  keep  animals 
on  full  feed  every  week  of  the  summer.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  plant  some  crops  for  sum- 
mer feeding,  helping  out  the  pasture. 

David. 


From  Clover  Leaf  Farm  Window 

How  little  we  as  farmers  appreciate  the 
good  things  we  have,  or  might  have,  at 
the  hand  of  old  Mother  Earth.  A  few  years 
ago  we  did  not  think  it  possible  for  common, 
every-day  farmers  to  enjoy  strawberries  of 
our  own  growing.  We  thought  we  must  buy 
them  of  some  man  who  made  a  specialty  of 
raising  them,  and  who  must  in  some  way 
or  other  be  blessed  with  a  gift  denied  us  of 
winning  success  that  way.  Then  they  used 
to  come  to  us  in  poor  condition.  Either 
they  had  been  picked  when  too  green  and 
allowed  to  wither  in  the  baskets,  or  they 
were  overripe  and  fit  for  little  except  can- 
ning. Very  rarely  did  we  get  a  basket 
which  could  be  called  just  prime.  They 
almost  always  gave  the  master  of  Clover 
Leaf  Farm  the  stomach-aehe  and  made  him 
wish  he  might  never  see  another  berry- 
peddler  at  his  door. 

Then  I  became  reckless  and  determined  to 
take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands  for  once, 
and,  fearless  of  results,  try  my  own  hand  at 
raising  strawberries.  I  wrote  to  a  grower 
down  on  the  Hudson,  whom  I  believed  to  be 
honest,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  it.  He  replied  promptly  that  if  I 
would  tell  him  what  was  the  nature  of  my 
soil  he  would  try  to  pick  out  some  berries 
which  would  grow  on  it.  I  answered  that 
it  was  a  clay  loam.  Back  came  the  response, 
"Try  Ridgeway,  Clyde,  Excelsior  and  Sam- 
ple." Then,  still  more  reckless  than  ever, 
I  paid  a  big  silver  dollar  for  six — only  six — 
Rough  Rider  plants.  Not  without  some  fear 
and  trembling  I  plowed  a  part  of  an  old 
garden,  harrowed  it  thoroughly,  put  on  a 
good  coating  of  manure  and  waited  for  the 
precious  plants.  Very  promptly  on  time 
they  came.  The  master  of  the  farm,  not 
daring  to  trust  any  one  else  to  undertake 
the  important  task,  set  the  plants  out  with 
his  own  hands,  drawing  a  string  far  across 
the  field  and  digging  the  holes  so  that  the 
rows  might  be  as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel. 
Of  course,  the  plants  must  be' set  out  just  so 
or  they  never  would  amount  to  anything. 
Every  plant  was  well  watered  when  put  into 
the  earth.  The  roots  were  all  straightened 
out,  so  that  there  might  be  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  their  not  growing. 

And  grow  they  did.  Nearly  every  plant 
lived.  That  summer  not  a  weed  or  a  runner 
was  permitted  to  show  itself  above-ground. 
The  horse-cultivator  and  the  hoe  came  into 
frequent  use.  The  master  of  the  farm  found 
that  one  of  the  best  tools  for  clipping  the 
runners  is  a  pair  of  sheep-shears.  There  is 
no  patent  on  the  discovery.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  all  to  see  those  plants  grow.  An- 
ticipation of  the  coming  crop  gave  added 
interest  to  the  work.  When  one  or  two 
berries  escaped  the  sharp  edge  of  the  shears 
and  grew  to  a  lovely  red  there  was  true  re- 
joicing all  over  the  farm.  That  was  the  first 
berry.  It  had  to  be  divided  so  that  each 
member  of  the  household  might  share  its 
delicious  flavor. 

Then  when  cold  weather  came  on  I  drew 
straw  to  the  garden  and  gave  the  plants  a 
warm  bed  through  the  cold  weather.  Not 
knowing  any  better  I  used  buckwheat 
straw,  but  never  will  again,  for  a  great 
many  kernels  of  the  grain  remained  in  it, 
and  these  grew  next  year.   Early  In  May 


the  straw  was  raked  off  and  the  cultivator 

put  between  the  lines.  The  plants  blos- 
somed profusely.  It  did  us  good  to  see  how 
full  the  clusters  were.  But  this  was  only  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  come.  Berries? 
Why,  we  all  reveled  in  them  for  six  weeks  I 
I  found  that  the  kind  friend  on  the  Hudson 
had  guessed  right,  and  had  sent  varieties 
which  ripened  one  after  another,  so  that 
when  one  kind  began  to  fail  another  came 
on.  And  such  berries!  The  Little  Chick 
measured  one  of  them  one  day  while  it  was 
yet  growing  on  the  stem.  It  was  one  and 
three  fourths  inches  one  way  by  two  inches 
the  other.  How  he  rejoiced  as  he  came  in 
and  reported  the  result  of  his  measurement. 
Morning,  noon  and  night  we  drew  drafts  on 
the  berry-field,  and  they  wrere  no  small 
drafts,  either.  The  stomach  of  the  master 
of  the  farm  received  the  fresh  fruit  without 
a  sign  of  protest.  In  fact,  he  might  be  seen 
often  late  in  the  day,  after  he  had  eaten  his 
fill  at  the  supper-table,  down  in  the  field 
enjoying  the  blood-red  and  luscious  berries 
before  going  to  bed. 

But  do  our  best  we  could  not  begin  to  use 
all  that  grew  on  those  hundred  plants. 
There  was  often  something  left  over  for  the 
friends- across  the  way,  and  that  seemed  to 
us  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the 
matter.  Sharing  always  is,  I  think,  a  sure 
way  of  enjoying. 

So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
can  grow  strawberries  on  Clover  Leaf 
Farm,  and  I  wonder  why  more  farmers  do 
not  try  it.  Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

4 

Some  Thoughts  About  Sheep 

Yesterday  I  witnessed  the  \  weighing 
(singly)  of  ten  lambs,  nine  of  them  of  Mex- 
ican stock,  one  whose  mother  was  Northern- 
bred,  partly  Shropshire.  The  result  set  me 
thinking;  and  as  I  am  a  woman,  with 
neither  money,  land  nor  time  to  carry  out 
my  thoughts,  I  wish  to  pass  them  on  to  some 
of  our  Western  farmers,  and  ask  if  they  are 
practical. 

I  chanced  to  know  the  history  of  all  those 
lambs.  All  excepting  the  little  Shropshire 
were  born  from  mothers  shipped  in  from 
New  Mexico  for  the  fatten ing-pens.  One 
was  bottle-fed,  but  all  the  others  had  re- 
ceived a  mother's  care  and  nourishment, 
and  had  been  generously  fed  from  birth  on- 
ward. The  little  Shropshire's  mother  had 
died  from  an  overdose  of  alfalfa  when  he 
was  yet  too  young  to  thrive  without  a 
mother,  but  he  had  not  taken  kindly  to  a  bot- 
tle, and  had  finally  been  allowed  to  run  with 
the  flock,  and  grew  up  as  best  he  could,  de- 
veloping at  last  into  but  a  shadow  of  what 
a  well-fed  Shropshire  usually  is  at  his  age. 
Beside  some  of  the  Mexicans  he  looked  but 
half  a  sheep.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
he  was  weighed  and  tipped  the  scales  at 
thirteen  pounds  above  what  the  heaviest 
Mexican  weighed.  That  was  when  I  began 
to  think. 

Does  it  really  pay  our  farmers  to  ship  in 
yearly  from  Southern  points  lambs  whose 
physical  make-up  seems  to  forbid  the  best 
results  ?  Not  many  lambs  shipped  in  have 
the  opportunities  for  early  development 
accorded  these  lambs.  It  is  the  blood  that 
seems  to  be  at  fault. 

Why  do  not  our  farmers  raise  more  lambs 
of  their  own?  Before  the  outside  range 
was  so  closely  taken  up  more  did  so,  and 
found  it  profitable,  but  now  they  say  their 
summer  pasture  is  gone  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  keep  sheep  on  land  available  for 
tillage. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  really  true.  Most  of 
the  men  that  I  know  have  more  land  than 
they  can  possibly  work  in  a  proper  manner. 
They  say  that  the  wages  of  farm-hands  are 
so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive.'and  that 
renters  are  generally  unsatisfactory  and 
allow  the  land  to  run  down  and  accumulate 
weeds  until  it  drives  one  almost  completely 
to  despair. 

Then  why  not  pasture  some  nice  ewes  with 
their  lambs  each  summer?  They  would 
enrich  the  land  and  keep  the  weeds  down. 
The  precious  irrigating-water,  that  might 
run  to  waste  at  the  hands  of  the  renter  or 
hired  help,  could  be  applied  to  crops  in 
other  fields. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  seems  to  be  the 
better  quality  of  fencing  required  to  hold 
and  protect  sheep.  It  would  be  an  expense, 
that  is  true,  but  if  the  tales  we  hear  about 
renters  be  true  even  that  would  be  a  saving ; 
and  think  of  the  satisfaction  of  having 
mutton  that  is  mutton  when  you  come  to 
butcher  or  sell ! 

Each  farmer  might  not  be  able  to  ship  so 
many  car-lots  of  lambs  as  under  the  present 
method,  but  so  much  the  better.  What  he 
raised  would  bring  enough  better  price,  and 
there  would  be  less  freight  to  pay. 

Velma  V.  Beebb. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  In  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors nave  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  th?  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  cost  of  the 
machine. 

We  absotatply  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
prorelt. 

Our  factory  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 


gang  a  1  day  and  one 
all  night,  f  orthe  dairy- 
man who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  audition  to  yielding 
more  bat  terit  h  very  liirht 
running.    A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previousSOO 
lbs  per  hour  machine. 
No  diskst.i  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed 
in  two  minutes.  Ton 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 


Highest  award— Gold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  "Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No.  112,  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

_ChJcago.  Ills.        West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  Model  Dairy 

Every  comer  of  the  dairy  can  be  neat 
and  clean  with  little  expense  ami  almost 
no  labor. 

Same  of  the  milk-pails,  milk-pans, 
milk-jars,  milk-bottles,  butter-tubs,  but- 
ter-jars. 

Everything  that 

Banner  Lye 

touches  it  cleans  and  makes  safe  from 
contamination  of  every  sort. 

Soap= Making 

One  can  of  Banner  Lye  (cost- 
ing a  few  cents)  will  niake  ten 
pounds  of  good,  pure,  hard 
soap  In  ten  minutes,  without 
boiling,  without  waste,  with- 
out large  vessels  and  with 
almost  no  trouble  at  all. 
Easy  directions  on  every  can. 

Sold  by  grocers  and 
druggists  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't 
sell  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  address,  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  it. 

THE  PENN  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 
The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Win.  Stalil. 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "Philadelphia" 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous  open- 
front  Silo  made.    See  open-top  Patent 
Roof.  Ask  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  321  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  P*. 


Also  made  In  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  31FU.  CO.,  Stiulli  Superior,  \>l.eon-.lo. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 


It  £13 

THE 


attaches  to  this  rooting.  It  la 
known  and  used  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

.durable  and  low  in  price.  Be- 
ing* soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
to  flt  and  lay.  Exposure  make* 
bard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular. 
A.  P.  SWAN  CO..      Ill  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK. 


STAND  AVVD 


A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow, 
.The  object  is  to  expose  every  par- 
otide of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
Sit  and  driving  out  all  bad  odor. 
"!und  eerniM  which  spoil  milk  very 
'quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

TheTcrfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  hetter  tllnn  any  other,  Send  lor 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies* 
L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  19.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DOG  POWERS 


licst.  Cheapest. 
Harder  Alftf  C'». 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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THE  FARM  AND  IRII^lB^lOie 


How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

And  Have  It  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better, 
Wear  Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than  the 
Best  White  Lead  Paints 


II  Is  Cheaper  Than  Any  Mixed  Paint  on  the  Market;  Never 
Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels  or  Blisters,  and  is  Not 
Affected  by  Oases— Fifty  Sample  Colors  Pre- 
paid to  Any  Address  Absolutely  Free. 

Carrara  Paint  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  weather 
and  the  rigid  test  of  man.  It  is  the  best  paint  for  house, 
barn  or  fence.  For  interior  or  exterior  work  it  has  no 
equal.  It  is  smoother,  covers  more  surface,  brightens  and 
preserves  colors,  is  used  on  wood,  iron,  tin,  brick,  stone 
or  tile,  and  never  crackB,  peels,  blisters  or  chalks.  It  does 
not  fade.  It  outlasts  the  best  white  lead  or  any  mixed 
paint,  and  it  covers  so  much  more  surface  to  the  gallon 
that  it  is  cheaper  in  first  costs  than  most  cheap  paints. 
The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  uses  it  on  its  cars  because  it 
covers  more  surface,  lasts  longer,  has  a  better  gloss,  can 
be  washed  without  staining,  and  is  not  affected  by  smoke 


The  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
Most  Magnificent  Hotels  In  the  World,  Is 
Painted  Entirely  with  the  World- 
Famous  Carrara  Paint. 

and  gas  or  dust  and  dirt.  The  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  uses  it  by  the  car-load,  because  ample  test 
shows  it  to  be  best  for  exterior  and  interior  finish.  The 
Kellogg  Switch-Board  Co.  paints  with  it,  because  it  lasts 
longer  and  holds  its  color  better  than  any  other  paint,  and 
they  tried  all  of  them.  The  Chicago  Telephone  Company 
and  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company  use  Carrara 
Paint  on  all  their  poles,  because  after  rigid  test  not  even 
the  best  white  lead  and  pure  oil  can  compare  with  it  in 
lasting  quality,  clean,  glossy  appearance  or  low  price  per 
square  foot  of  surface. 

One  of  the  monster  mail-order  houses  of  Chicago  is 
painted  with  Carrara  Paint,  because  it  is  best.  Last  year 
they  ordered  their  building  washed.  Under  the  Chicago 
soot,  gas  and  dirt  of  two  years'  accumulation  was  a  coat 
of  Carrara  Paint  that  when  washed  glistened  white  and 
bright  and  fresh  as  when  first  put  on.  White  lead  would 
have  corroded,  mixed  paints  would  have  blistered  and 
peeled  off,  Carrara  was  good  as  new,  and  so  did  not  need 
repainting.  From  railroad  box-car  to  elegantly  furnished 
general  offices;  from  race-track  fences  and  stables  to 
fancy  club-house;  from  plain  brick  walls  and  stone 
fences  to  tin  roofs  or  interior  finish  of  stately  hotels ; 
from  country  barns  or  hay-shed  or  cheap  outbuilding  to 
farm  residence,  suburban  home  or  luxurious  city  res- 
idence, Carrara  is  used  because  it  lasts  longer,  never 
fades,  never  cracks,  never  blisters,  never  pee}s,  covers 
more  surface  than  the  highest-priced  paints,  and  costs  less 
than  the  cheap  mixed  paints  that  injure  instead  of  pro- 
tect. Any  one  having  a  building  to  paint  should  send  for 
60  Bamples  of  colors,  free,  of  this  great  paint  that  has 
stood  the  most  rigid  tests  for  years,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  only  paint  ever  manufactured  that  is  backed 
by  a  positive  written  guarantee  to  every  purchaser. 
Write  to-day,  and  save  half  your  paint-bills  in  the  future. 
There  is  but  one  Carrara.  It  is  made  by  the  Carrara 
Paint  Agency,  294  Carrara  Works,  Barberton,  Ohio. 


The  REID  Hand  J 
Separator 

geta  from  every  milking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream  avail- 
able for  churning ;  makes  more 
and  better  butter  possible.  It 
la  the  only  perfect  hand 
Separator.  Buna  lightest, 
lasta  longest.    Sent  any-  ?i 
where  on  10  daya  free  trial. 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  revised  prlcelist. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St..& 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


] 


A  MILE  A  DAY 

Stretch  and  staple  40  rods  at  a  time  after  your 
posts  are  set.   The  ready  built 

ELLWOOD  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 

is  low  inpnce,  high  in  quality.  Heavily  galva- 
nized.   If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 
^Chicago,  NewYork,  San  Francisco,  Denver^ 


B6  fATATATATATATATATATATATATATATJ^  I 
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Agents  Wanted 


Drift  A  OA.  00  Sent  freight  prepaid  any- 
rlllrC  where  east  of  Rocky 

Mountains  on  receipt  of  price. 

Do  in  fifteen  minutes  that  which 
usually  takes  two  hours,  by  using 
our  automatic  perfectly  built, 
promptly  interchangeable 

B0LENS  MOWER  KNIFE 
AND  TOOL  GRINDER 

Tool  Grinding  Attachment 
with  every  machine.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular. 
THE  LUTHERCO.,252  Park  St., Port  Washington^is. 

Owners  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines 

avoid  expense  and  annoyance 
of  batteries  by  usinginsteadan 

Auto=Sparker 

Can  be  attaehed  to  any  engine, 
new  or  old.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue, 

Motsinger  Device  Co. 
24  MalnStreet,Fendleton,Ind. 


Where  the  Fruit-trees  Come  From 

[continued  from  page  1} 
tied  in  bunches,  labeled,  and  prepared  for 
shipment. 

A  more  modern  form  of  grafting  is  "bud- 
ding," the  scion  consisting  of  only  a  single 
wood-bud  inserted  under  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  It  is  a  far  more  rapid  method — a 
skilled  man,  with  a  boy  to  "tie,"  being  able 
to  bud  two  thousand  trees  a  day— and  it  is 
safer,  because  a  second  attempt  may  be  made 
if  the  first  fails.  After  a  winter  in  the  stor- 
age-cellar the  seedling  stock  is  planted  out 
in  nursery  rows  in  early  spring.  In  July  or 
August  the  budding-gang  of  men  and  at- 
tendant boys  go  through  the  field,  the  men 
deftly  making  an  incision  in  the  stock's 
bark,  slicing  off  a  bud,  inserting  and  passing 
on.  The  boys  follow  and  tie  the  wound  up 
with  a  temporary  bandage  of  raffia. 

Division  of  labor,  brought  about  by  both 
civilization  and  Nature,  separates  the  busi- 
ness into  the  growing  of  fruit-trees  and  the 
raising  of  ornamentals.  Differences  of  soil 
and  climate  carry  the  division  still  farther, 
and  most  growers  make  a  specialty  of  cer- 
tain species  or  even  certain  varieties.  Three 
fourths  of  the  pear-trees  shipped  out  of 
Ohio  come  from  New  York,  the  roots  or 
stocks  originally  being  brought  across  the 
sea  from  France.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  our  quinces  are 
grown  mostly  from  European  seeds,  and 
apricots  and  nectarines,  being  budded  on 
peach  or  plum  stocks,  are  largely  dependent 
on  Tennessee  and  France  for  their  root- 
parts.  But  every  nursery  buys,  sells  and 
trades  with  other  nurseries,  so  that  at 
"packing  season"  each  can  fill  all  demands. 

Visit  a  typical  nursery  at  packing-time — 
the  middle  of  October  or  of  April.  In  the 
background  stretch  hundreds  of  acres  of 
tiny  fruit-trees,  broken 'by  small  forests  of 
ornamentals  and  orchards  of  bearing  trees 
for  "standards,"  from  which  are  taken  the 
scions  and  "bud-sticks."  There  are  fields 
and  patches  of  many  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  of  various  ages  and  under  differ- 
ent methods  of  cultivation.  Close  at  hand 
are  cold-beds  two  hundred  yards  long; 
houses  of  wire  and  lath,  erected  to  keep 
half  shaded  the  ground  within;  sheds  and 
barns  that  are  nearly  all  cellar,  with  soft- 
dirt  floor  and  thick  walls;  a  string  of 
box-cars  on  a  private  switch;  long  rows 
of  whitewashed  packing-sheds;  large, 
impenetrable  forests  of  bare  trees  and 
bushes  tied  in  tight  bunches,  with  roots 
"heeled  in"  in  loose  earth— thousands  and 
thousands  of  trees  in  a  bed.  Last  year  this 
one  nursery  shipped  out  over  a  million 
trees.  Everywhere  is  hurry  and  seeming 
confusion,  yet  with  it  all  the  most  rigid 
system.  Past  the  stacks  of  excelsior,  straw, 
cranberry-swamp  moss  and  rough  sacking, 
around  that  heap  of  queer-looking  raffia 
from  Madagascar,  hurry  frantic  boys,  arms 
filled  with  mysterious  burdens.  Those  men 
dodging  behind  a  pile  .of  huge  coffin-like 
boxes  to  avoid  a  scurrying  truok  are  fruit- 
tree  agents  coming  from  the  office,  each  one 
anxious  to  see  to  the  correct  filling  of  his 
own  complicated  orders. 

On  his  return  from  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass the  agent  must  be  responsible  for  every 
delivery.  For  two  or  three  weeks  he  and 
those  under  him  work  like  beavers  from 
early  morning  until  long  after  the  incan- 
descent lights  have  begun  to  burn  along  the 
packing-sheds.  Every  order  is  itemized  and 
numbered,  and  corresponding  to  each  num- 
ber is  a  shipping-tag,  and  for  each  item  of 
each  order  a  wooden  tag  with  the  name  of  the 
variety  ready  to  be  wired  on  the  right  trees. 
The  agent  takes  his  stand  before  his  packing- 
shed.  In  front  is  the  solid  forest  of  "heeled- 
in"  trees  gathered  and  classified  by  species 
and  varieties.  Behind  him  is  another  shed  for 
final  wrapping,  and  behind  that  freight-cars. 
"Four  Baldwin,  fifteen  peach,  three  moun- 
tain-ash, six  prunes."  A  man  dives  into  the 
forest,  and  with  each  return  throws  down  a 
bunch  of  trees,  calling  them  as  he  does  so. 
Two  or  three  boys  tie  each  bunch,  one  man 
attaches  the  name-tag,  and  another  checks 
off  and  affixes  the  correct  shipping-tag  to  the 
whole  order.  Back  it  goes  through  a  series  of 
"wrappers,"  and  emerges  with  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  straw-covered  and  tied  firmly  to- 
gether, with  the  roots  packed  in  damp  moss 
or  excelsior  and  wrapped  in  coarse  sacking 
ready  for  the  journey.  Meanwhile  the  agent 
has  started  several  dozen  other  orders.  No 
other  mortal  knows  how  he  "keeps  things 
straight,"  but  he  does.  The  larger  orders  for 
heavy  buyers  are  packed  solid  in  box-cars  or 
in  wet  moss  and  excelsior  in  those  big  boxes. 

And  so  from  seed  to  consumer.  Perhaps 
we  have  seen  them  bill  out  to  you  those  very 
trees  you  ordered  several  months  ago  from 
"some  man  that  came  to  the  door."  Perhaps 
not.  At  least  we  know  the  story— a  story 
that  runs  centuries  back  through  history. 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE. — They  are  constructed  after  the  "Alpha  "  Disc 
and  "Split  Wing"  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  manufacturer,  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thoroughly 
churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at  much  less 
speed  and  wear,  and  much  greater  ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE. — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been  first 
and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Separators  through- 
out the  world — have  ever  led  where  others  follow — their 
factories  being  among  the  finest  machine-shops  in  the  world 
and  their  knowledge  of  Cream  Separators  far  greater  and 
more  thorough  than  that  of  any  comparatively  inexperienced 
would-be  competitor. 

BECAUSE. — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval  makers  has 
ever  been  the  production  of  the  best  Cream  Separator  possible 
regardless  of  cost  instead  of  that  mistaken  "  cheapness," 
which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  any  would-be  competitor 
can  even  make  pretense  of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE. — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval  machines 
— ten  times  all  others  combined — enables  the  De  Laval 
makers  to  do  these  things  and  much  more  in  the  production  of 
the  perfect  Cream  Separator  that  no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts  here 
set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 


1102  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


103  &  105  Mission  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK 


327  Commissioners  St. 
MONTREAL 


75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 


248  McDermott  Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


the  Auto-Spray 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  boy;  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  Never  breaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzeis,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  Holutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-SPRAY"  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

Auto-Spray  Torch  EnSSSSE: 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero- 
sene vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 


of  caterpillars.  Ask  ¥  our  Dealer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  "How  and  When  to  Spray,"  which  will 
be  gladly  sent  to  any  address.    Write  us  iC  you  want  agency. 
E.  O.  BROWN  &  CO.,   Dept.  K  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


'S  SEEDS 


NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue"  is 
mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.    Write  to-day,  a  postal  card  will  do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  it.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Record  Breaker 

The  Marie  Strawberry  will  bear  as 
many  bushel  a  as  the  old  Creaen  t.and  1b  as  large  as 
the  Cumberland.  The  ideal  strawberry.  The 
berry  Is  pood  shape,  dark  crimson  In  color,  flesh 
dark,  and  quality  first-class.  Makes  plenty  of 
good  rannere,free  from  disease.  Catalogof  every- 
thing for  the  orchard  and  garden,  mailed  free. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  28  Berlin,  Hd. 


\A#ST  Pav  #20  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
»¥  E  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.   Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 


$26:50  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

(with  top  $33.50)  of  very  superior 

QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY. 
[Entire  output  of  two  enormoua  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer.  We  mfr.  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,.  Har- 
ness, guarantee  all  goods, 
ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COM  PETITION  and 
8  A  YE  DEALERS*  PROFIT. 
Money  baak ii not  Butiefied.    Bend  for  CATALOGUE  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
UNION  BUU6Y  COBIPAJNY,    206  Saginaw  Street.  Pontine.  MJoh, 
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THE  PARM  AIVD  PIRBSIDB 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

About  Aspabagus.  —  With  a  good 
many  vegetables,  as  well  as  with 
fruits,  quality  is  a  great  considera- 
tion. In  regard  to  asparagus,  how- 
ever, I  have  always  placed  quantity  above 
quality.  The  flavor  of  asparagus  is  so  de- 
licious that  the  dish  is  pleasing  to  me 
without  regard  to  variety  or  the  color  of  the 
stalks.  1  can  eat  with  equal  delight,  when 
properly  prepared  by  a  good  cook,  the  green, 
the  white  and  the  red  stalks,  from  above  or 
below  ground,  and  whether  just  boiled  in 
salt-water  and  served  with  drawn  butter,  or 
boiled,  rolled  in  cracker-crumbs  and  then 
fried  in  butter,  boiled  and  served  with  oil 
and  vinegar  as  a  cold  salad,  or  in  a  number 
of  other  ways.  A  few  stalks  boiled  in  a  meat- 
soup  greatly  improve  the  flavor.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  have  no  notion  to  quarrel 
with  anybody  who  prefers  the  green  stalks 
from  above-ground,  while  I  grow  mine 
mostly  underground,  and  slightly  prefer 
them  blanched.  Tou  may  eat  yours  grown 
and  prepared  in  your  way,  and  I  shall  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  growing  and  cooking  mine 
in  my  way;  and  if  I  should  visit  at  your 
home  I  think  I  would  not  refuse  a  good 
mess  of  asparagus  prepared  your  way,  nor 
do  I  fear  that  you,  on  a  visit  at  my  house, 
would  refuse  asparagus  as  I  have  it.  In 
short,  there  are  probably  very  few  people 
who  would  not  readily  learn  how  to  eat  and 
enjoy  asparagus  prepared  in  some  way. 
The  next  great  advantage  that  asparagus 
has  over  other  vegetables  is  the  fact  that  a 
bed  once  planted  will,  with  proper  care, 
supply  a  family  for  a  generation.  Another, 
that  a  small  patch,  say  a  rod  square,  will 
give  a  full  supply  for  a  family  every  day 
during  its  season,  which  here  lasts  from 
April  through  May  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
June.  During  this  whole  period  it  largely 
takes  the  place  of  meat  at  noon  meals. 
There  is  always  a  ready  demand  for  any  sur- 
plus there  may  be. 

Quite  frequently  in  recent  years  I  have 
been  asked  to  mention  a  good  work  on 
asparagus  culture.  A  special  treatise  of 
this  kind,  however,  was  not  in  existence 
until  my  good  friend  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer 
wrote  and  compiled  his  "Asparagus— Its 
Culture  for  Home  Use  and  for  Market." 
This  book  was  published  by  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York,  and  is  a  very  service- 
able and  complete  work  on  the  subject. 
Tears  ago  the  varietal  differences  between 
so-called  different  varieties  seemed  to  be 
so  slight  that  I  used  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  only  one  distinct  variety,  and 
ascribed  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in 
size  and  even  color  to  differing  soil  and 
cultural  conditions.  But  I  confess  that 
at  present  I  can  see  very  marked  differences, 
and  believe  these  differences  have  become 
intensified  in  recent  years.  They  manifest 
themselves  in  various  ways  in  all  the  sorts  of 
more  recent  introduction.  Doctor  Hexamer 
names  eight  American  varieties— namely, 
Barr's  Mammoth,  Conover's  Colossal,  Co- 
lumbian Mammoth  White,  Donald's  Elmira, 
Eclipse,  Hub,  Moore's  Crossbred  and  Pal- 
metto. Mammoth  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  list  for  reasons  mentioned  by  him ; 
namely,  that  it  is  an  indefinite  term,  and 
may  mean  Barr's  Mammoth,  Columbian 
Mammoth  White,  or  some  good  strain  of  any 
other  which  some  enterprising  seedsman 
has  introduced  with  his  own  name  prefixed. 
The  one  variety  not  mentioned  by  Doctor 
Hexamer  is  "Quality,"  introduced  last  year 
by  Mr.  Burbank,  of  California,  under  claims 
for  a  marked  improvement  in  quality.  I  have 
a  few  dozen  plants  growing,  and  will  say 
that  if  his  claims  are  well  founded  (and  Mr. 
Burbank  is  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  idly) 
the  new  asparagus  must  be  a  phenomenon 
of  deliciousness. 

What  Next  to  Plant.— We  seldom  have 
much  chance  in  western  New  York  to  do 
any  outdoor  planting  in  March,  and  in  some 
seasons,  like  the  last  one  (1901),  our  patience 
is  severely  taxed  even  in  April.  It  was  then 
only  a  week  or  so  before  May  that  we  could 
get  the  soil  in  cultivation  to  sow  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  garden-seeds  in  open  ground. 
Our  operations  during  March  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  greenhouse  and  to  hotbeds 
or  cold-frames.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  compar- 
atively few  of  our  readers  have  greenhouse 
privileges  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  winter 
and  early  spring  forced  vegetables.  But 
any  one  can  do  pretty  well  with  an  early  hot- 
bed, or  even  an  early  cold-frame,  made  in  a 
sunny,  well-protected  spot,  as  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  a  board  fenoe  or  on  the  south 
side  of  a  barn  oz  otaar  bnilaiag.  A  f av  nloa 


heads  of  lettuce,  a  few  radishes,  a  bit  of 
cress,  etc.,  are  very  easily  grown  in  a  hot- 
bed or  frame,  and  they  will  greatly  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  your  meals  in  early  spring. 
With  a  five-cent  packet  of  common  cresses 
you  may  sow  a  little  spot  at  one  end,  broad- 
cast, and  within  a  very  few  weeks'  time  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  make  repeated  cuttings 
of  the  pungent  foliage  for  salad,  to  be  eaten 
alone  or  mixed  with  lettuce.  I  prefer  the 
combination,  which  to  my  taste  is  very 
palatable.  Kepeated  sowings  of  cresses  may 
be  made  in  this  way  to  have  a  continuous 
supply  for  several  weeks  and  until  the  out- 
door garden  vegetables  are  ready  for  use. 
No  other  vegetable  is  known  to  me  which 
would  give  a  supply  of  something  green  in 
the  short  space  of  time  that  we  accomplish 
the  task  with  cresses.  The  next  thing  is 
lettuce.  For  an  early  frame  variety  I  know 
of  nothing  better,  more  reliable  and  more 
easily  grown  than  Grand  Rapids  among  the 
leaf  sorts,  or  some  good  strain  of  Tennisball 
(some  seedman's  "Forcing  or  Hothouse" 
lettuce)  among  the  early  heading  varieties. 
A  good  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  rows,  say 
three  to  four  inches  apart,  and  thin  the 
plants  to  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Then  when  the  plants  get  to  crowd- 
ing, cut  out  every  other  row  for  the  table  (to 
eat  with  cresses,  as  before  mentioned),  and 
thin  every  other  plant  in  the  remaining 
rows.  Then  you  will  have  a  bed  of  lettuce 
with  plants  standing  from  six  to  eight  inches 
apart  each  way,  which  gives  just  room 
enough  for  the  development  of  nice  large 
heads.  We  will  also  want  a  few  good  plants 
to  set  into  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  garden- 
plot  is  ready  in  early  spring.  Tennisball  or 
any  of  its  strains  (Boston  Market,  Big  Bos- 
ton, Early  Prizehead,  etc.)  are  what  we  will 
want  for  this.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in 
rows  across  the  hotbed  or  frame,  allowing 
plenty  of  room,  say  not  less  than  three  inches 
each  way  for  each  plant,  then  taken  up  with 
some  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  care- 
fully planted  out  in  the  richest  and  warmest 
spot  outdoors. 

The  next  thing  to  plant  is  radishes.  Peo- 
ple who  have  never  grown  them  in  an  early 
hotbed  or  frame,  filled  with  sandy  loam  or 
sand,  or  in  a  greenhouse  can  have  no 
idea  how  nice  and  crisp  and  sweet  it  is 
possible  for  a  radish  to  be.  I  seldom  grow 
any  other  variety  now,  except  the  short 
turnip-rooted  ones— namely,  Nonplus  Ultra, 
Extra  Early,  Scarlet  Forcing,  Bosy  Gem, 
White  Box,  etc.  T.  Geeineb. 


jig  Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Treatment  for  San  Jose  Scale 

Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  general  use  by 
individual  orchardists.  The  fumes  are  very 
dangerous— a  deadly  poison— and  no  risk 
should  be  taken  by  parties  unfamiliar  with 
the  best  methods  of  handling  it.  The  opera- 
tions are  very  expensive,  except  when  car- 
ried on  extensively  with  an  equipment  of 
gas-tight  tents.  Combating  the  scale  by  this 
method  is  impractical  for  large  trees.  The 
chief  objections  to  its  use  are  (1)  the  great 
danger ;  (2)  too  great  expense  for  individual 
orchardists ;  (3)  suited  only  to  trees  of  lim- 
ited size— about  ten  feet  or  less  in  height. 

"Kerosene  and  water."  Pure  kerosene 
oil,  if  properly  applied,  may  be  used  on 
apple-trees  in  the  winter  without  great 
danger  to  the  trees. %  A  spray  composed  of 
forty  per  cent  of  kerosene  and  sixty  per  cent 
of  water  is  practically  as  destructive  to  the  in- 
sects as  the  pure  kerosene,  and  may  be  used 
on  apple  and  pear  trees  in  winter  without 
danger.  This  mixture  is  applied  with  any 
good  mechanical-mixture  pump.  Lower  per- 
centages of  kerosene  are  not  recommended 
for  destroying  adult  scale-insects  in  winter. 

"Whale-oil  soap"  is  very  destructive  to 
mature  scale-insects  when  used  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  of  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
This  may  be  applied  to  any  infested  trees  in 
winter  with  an  ordinary  spray-outfit.  For 
winter  use  on  tender  trees,  as  the  peach,  two 
pounds  of  soap  to  three  gallons  of  water  is 
advised.  For  use  on  trees  when  in  full  leaf 
a  strength  of  one  pound  of  soap  to  five  gal- 
lons of  water  can  be  safely  used,  and  is 
sufficient  to  kill  only  the  young  insects, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  summer.  Whale- 
oil  soap  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  crude 
oils,  and  is  more  expensive  for  orchard- 
spraying.  It  is,  however,  very  advisable  to 
use  it  when  only  a  few  trees  are  infested 
and  a  kerowater-pump  is  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood—Bulletin No.  78,  West  Virginia 
Experinant  Station. 


Inquiries  Answered 

Planting:  «■>  Orchard. — J.  M.  L.,  Archie, 
Mo.  A  north  slope  is  the  best  aspect  for  an 
orchard.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  horse-manure  will  be 
good  to  put  on  the  land,  but  do  not  put  it  around 
the  trees  until  after  they  have  started.  The  apple- 
trees  in  your  section  should  be  put  about  thirty-five 
feet  apart.  I  do  not  think  a  wind-break  is  needed 
in  your  section,  but  if  the  location  is  very  much 
exposed,  so  that  the  fruit  will  be  liable  to  blow 
off,  I  should  put  Osage  orange  or  some  similar 
plant  for  a  wiud-break.  As  a  rule  apple  orchards 
do  best  where  they  have  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  in  good  orchard  sections  it  is  not  desirable  to 
put  up  wind-breaks,  as  free  circulation  helps  to 
prevent  injuries  from  fungi  and  insects. 

Pruning-  Pear-trees.— M.  F.,  Caro,  Mich. 
Pear-trees  of  different  kinds  have  different  habits. 
For  instance,  the  Bartlett  is  an  upright  grower, 
and  the  Winter  Nelis  is  a  very  spreading  grower. 
Such  trees  require  different  attention.  Pruning 
in  either  case,  however,  should  be  done  to  keep 
the  trees  in  good  form,  to  keep  the  branches 
from  growing  so  close  to  the  ground  as  to  inter- 
fere,with  cultivation,  and  from  spreading  so  much 
that  they  are  liable  to  break  off  when  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  from  interlocking.  After  a  pear-tree 
begins  to  bear  heavily  it  is  seldom  that  any  pru- 
ning is  needed.  When  it  is  in  the  formative  period, 
however,  it  will  often  form  strong,  vigorous  shoots, 
which  If  left  to  themselves  will  become  too  long. 
These  should  be  shortened  back  about  one  third 
of  their  length. 

Spraying  Plnm-trees— Borers.— J.  F.  W. 
York,  Pa.  The  foliage  of  plum-trees  is  quite 
sensitive  to  injury  from  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
while  sometimes  the  full-strength  formula— that 
is,  one  made  up  of  five  pounds  of  fresh  lime,  five 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  fifty  gallons  of 
water— may  sometimes  be  used  without  serious 
injury  when  the  cherries  or  plums  are  half  grown, 
at  other  times  it  will  cause  injury,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  about  half  this  strength 
would  be  much  safer  and  accomplish  nearly  as 

good  results.  The  apple-tree  borer  generally 

makes  a  crooked  burrow  and  one  that  is  rather 
difficult  to  follow  with  a  wire,  but  still  most  of 
them  can  be  reached  and  destroyed  in  their  bur- 
rows by  using  a  piece  of  soft  wire  that  will  easily 
adapt  itself  to  the  turns  in  the  holes.  I  would  not 
cut  the  trees  very  severely  in  taking  out  borers. 
The  best  material  to  squirt  into  the  holes  where 
you  cannot  reach  the  borers  by  wire  or  easily  dig 
them  out  is  bisulphid  of  carbon.  This  is  a 
material  which  resembles  gasolene  in  many  ways, 
and  is  fully  as  combustible.  A  good  way  to  use 
it  is  to  put  it  into  an  oil-dropper,  force  it  into 
the  holes  and  then  stop  up  the  holes  with  putty  or 
grafting-wax.  The  vapor  from  the  bisulphid  of 
carbon  is  what  kills  the  borers,  and  if  thoroughly 
applied  it  will  relieve  you  entirely  of  their  pres- 
ence without  hurting  the  tree.  Strong  lye  would 
undoubtedly  accomplish  much  the  same  purpose 
if  you  could  get  it  into  the  holes  and  keep  it  there, 
but  it  is  rather  mean  stuff  to  handle  for  such  a 
-purpose.  Kerosene  would  be  better  than  lye, 
since  even  a  drop  of  the  kerosene  on  the  body  of 
one  of  these  insects  is  enough  to  destroy  it,  as  it 
spreads  over  the  body  and  covers  up  the  pores 
through  which  they  breathe,  and  suffocates  them. 

Pruning  Fruit-trees— Removing  Outer 
Bark.— P.  M.  8.,  Coveforge,  Pa.  It  will  be  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  give  you  very  minute  direc- 
tions in  these  columns  as  to  the  proper  time  and 
method  of  pruning  fruit-trees,  for  the  subject  is 
too  big.  If  you  will  specify  what  fruit-trees  you 
refer  to  I  will  try  to  answer  you  in  a  future  issue. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  pruning  of  older  wood 
should  be  done  at  some  time  other  than  in  the 
spring,  just  as  the  tree  starts  into  growth,  as  this 
is  the  time  when  wounds  are  most  liable  to  make 
permanent  Injury,  but  pruning  of  the  new  growth 
may  be  done  at  any  time  without  danger  of  serious 
injury.  "Where  only  a  small  amount  of  wood  is  to 
be  removed  I  prefer  to  prune  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  June.  Where  a  large  amount  of  wood 
is  to  be  removed  I  prefer  to  do  it  late  In  the 
autumn,  or  very  early  in  spring  before  the  sap 
starts.  All  wounds  over  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  should  be  covered  with  grafting-wax 
or  a  very  heavy  coat  of  whitewash.  If  the  trees 
are  properly  attended  to  from  the  time  they  are 
started  there  is  no  need  of  ever  doing  heavy 
pruning.  In  fact,  were  trees  looked  after  most 
carefully  all  the  pruning  that  would  be  necessary 
for  most  trees  could  be  done  with  the  finger-nail. 
In  the  case  of  apples  I  think  many  orchards  are 
injured  by  too  much  pruning,  and  that  it  is  well  to 
avoid  all  pruning  except  such  as  is  done  to  remove 
awkward  or  interfering  branches,  and  to  keep  the 
trees  in  good  shape.  The  same  is  also  true  in  the 
case  of  pears ;  but  where  pear-trees  make  a  very 
strong  upward  growth  in  the  center  of  the  tree,  as 
they  will  often  do  on  rich  land,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  shorten  this  growth  about  one  third  its  length 
in  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  In  the  case  of 
peaches  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  new 
growth  should  be  pruned  off  every  spring.  This 
is  done  to  thin  the  fruit  and  also  to  keep  the  tree 
in  good  shape.  If  neglected,  the  trees  are  apt  to 
have  too  long  branches,  and  then  to  break  down 

when  they  have  a  heavy  crop.  Where  trees 

have  been  injured,  and  the  outer  bark  has  become 
very  rough,  as  is  often  the  case  in  old  orchards,  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  remove  this  outer  bark  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  renovating  methods 
employed,  and  scraping  away  this  bark  will 
expose  some  cocoons  and  eggs  and  a  number  of 
insects.  This  certainly  does  no  harm,  and  may  do 
some-  good,  although  I  am  somewhat  doubtful 
about  its  being  so  very  beneficial.  Where  moss 
forms  on  the  trunks  of  trees  it  is  generally  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  good  circulation  of  air,  but  the 
moss  may  be  removed  entirely  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  even  covering 
them  with  whitewash. 


Giant  Flowering  Galadium 


Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  Introduced. 
Leaves  3  to  6  feet  longby  2  or  21-3  feet  broad:  perfectly 
Immense,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
has  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  eff  ect  are 
the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms,  12  to  15  inches  long,  snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  in  pots.  Not  only  Is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn 

Etant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
alls,  or  conservatories.  It  rivals  the  choicest  palms  in 
foliage, to  saynothingof  its  magnifloent flowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence— 
SO  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per- 
fection, £5c.  each;  3  for  60c;  6  for  81. OO  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  In  good  condition. 

OUR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits  :  pro, 
fusely  Illustrated;  Large  Colored  Plates;  136  pages;  FREH 
to  any  who  expect  to  order*  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CH1LDS,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


PRIZEr" 
COLLECTION  OF- 


|B!3P3EH)51 


'  contains  Radish,  17  55 
sorts;  Lettuce,  12  SORTS 
sorts;  Tomatoes,  11  IN  ALL 
Irare:  Turnips,  7 
beauties;  Onions,  8  fine  ones. 
Will  be  sent  you,  with  my  new 
seed  growers'  Guide  Book  FREE 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and  send 
10  cents  to  help  cover  postage 
and  packing.  Send  today. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE. 
Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 
Dept.  L-  53. 


This  Marvelous  Extra  Early  Potato  originated  by 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd 

Box**.  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  In  America.  30  best 
varieties.  Northern  Grown  always  best.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  ylelders,  highest  quality.  Lowest  price  for 
lb.,  bbl.,  or  carload.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed 
Catalogue  FREE.  Write  for  It  today. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  In  Ame» 
lea,  Including 

Colorado  Blue  Sprue* 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornammtat, 

Shade  and  FortitTna, 

Tree  Seeds,  Etc 

R.  DOUGLAS*  SON" 
W.ukegan,  LU.  ' 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  aorta,  Nursery  frown,  for  wind- 
breaks, ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid. $1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Barpaim  to  selscl 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.    Local  Agents  waaU4. 

D.Hill.Ip'SDundee.lll. 


APPLE  SUGGESTIONS 

Select  the  kind  of  trees  that  will  make 
t  money  for  yon.  Here  are  some :  York  Impel* 
9  ial,  fitroDg.hardy,  rood  bearer,  good  keeper. 
Ben  DavU,  the  best  market  apple  grown; 
highly  colored ,  Terr  popular.  Trees  bersy 
and  productive.  Baldwin ,  Wtalthp,  FrWaoy, 
Jonathan,  and  many  others, also peMh,  psiM*! 
described  In  our  new  estalor.  If* free.  Write  ferl*. 

Harrison's  lluriir.es.  Box  28,  Berlin,  It 


THE  SPRAMOTOR 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Pan  American  1  _r. 
Adopted  by  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
A  OGtrailian  Governments  .and  Is  In  aseat  Exper- 
imental College* I o  N.  Y.,  N.J.,DeL,  Ohio,  1IL, 
la.,  Ontario,  Manitoba.  Quebec,  Nora  Scotia, 
Brit. Col.  FlratpliceOTerclerenln  test  by  Brit. Oct. 
Write  to-d»y  for  free  Book  on  Fruit  Tree  dl**aus. 

I  SpramotorCo.,  Buffalo,  B.T..  London,  Cm* 


FRUIT  INSURANCE. 

I  guarantee  every  plant*  vine,  etc.  which  I  eel  1  to  be  Strong- 
Booted.  Healthy,  Hardy,  Dormant  Plants*  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooieberry,  Currant,  Strawberry,  ete.  All 
fresh  dug  as  shipped— no  heeled-in  stock.  New  1902  FREE 
Catalogue  contains  all  standard  and  many  new  varieties, 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,*.! 


200  varieties. Also  Grapes.Smull  1  runsetc.Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCH,  Fredoala,  a.  X. 


SWEET  TREES  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  all  kind; 
"SSI  I  nt CO  and  varieties.  160 acres.  Best 
stock,  LOWEST  PRICES.  No  scale.  Established  18M. 
New  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  free.' 

SEQ,  I.  SWEET  IUISEIT  CO.,  lu  1163,  Dimillls,  H»»  Tar*. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
P  H.JACOBS'  I-IAMMONTON  N.J. 


Poultry-houses  and  Barn-yards 

The  poultry-house  should  be  separate 
and  apart  from  other  buildings  where 
farm-animals  are  kept.  Fowls  need 
treatment  which  they  cannot  get 
when  allowed  to  run  and  roost  with  other 
stock ;  and,  besides,  their  uncleanly  habits 
make  them  unfit  companions  for  live  stock, 
and  it  is  disagreeable  to  haTe  them  roosting 
about  the  barn.  They  take  on  vermin  more 
readily  than  any  other  creatures,  and  when 
allowed  to  roost  in  the  sheds  or  stables  are 
almost  sure  to  cause  lice  on  the  cattle  and 
horses.  Kept  in  a  house  of  their  own  these 
evils  are  avoided,  and  the  fowls  themselves 
can  be  kept  in.  a  much  better  condition. 
Fowls  should  never  be  allowed  to  roost  in 
the  stables.  Although  the  hens  will  lay  in 
the  troughs  and  racks,  yet  they  do  more 
damage  to  the  hay  than  the  eggs  can  repay. 
Not  only  do  they  foul  the  stalls  and  floors, 
but  are  noisy  and  disagreeable  to  the 
animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they 
can  transfer  lice  from  their  bodies  to  every 
portion  of  the  stables,  which  become  hard 
to  eradicate  and  entail  much  labor  and 
annoyance.  Have  the  poultry-house  dry 
and  warm.  In  making  a  tarred-paper  roof 
on  the  poultry-house  it  is  better  to  fasten 
the  paper  with  plastering-lath,  as  the  tins 
made  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  paper 
in  place  often  cut  into  it  and  allow  it  to  be 
ripped  up  by  hard  winds.  If  a  coat  of  coal- 
tar  be  applied  every  six  months  the  roof  will 
soon  become  hard  like  tin  and  shed  water 
completely.  ^ 

Hamburgs 

Hamburgs  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  breeds.  The  Hamburgs  are  more 
popular  in  England  than  in  America,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  they  are  found  much 
nearer  perfection  there  than  here.  All  the 
varieties  possess  so  many  characteristics  in 
common  that  the  best  authorities  agree  that 
originally  they  all  sprung  from  a  common 
stock.  All  the  varieties  are  commonly  des- 
ignated as  non-sitters.  They  are  active  and 
need  free  range,  being  comparatively  of 
little  use  when  penned  up.  They  seem  to 
require  at  least  a  moderate  range,  and  will 
require  little  food  beside  what  they  forage 
for  themselves  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. They- are  great  egg-producers,  and 
under  good  management  a  single  female  has 
been  known  to  produce  in  a  year  as  many  as 
two  hundred  eggs.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  they  never  desire  to  sit.  The  spangled 
variety  is  perhaps  better  known  than  the 
penciled,  and  breeders  claim  that  they  are 
hardier,  but  the  golden  are  not  so  numerous 
|  as  the  other  varieties.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  judge  what  the  markings  of 
the  adult  fowl  will  be  by  the  feathering 
of  the  chick  until  after  its  first  molt.  In- 
deed, it  frequently  happens  that  they  do 
not  show  their  finest  plumage  until  after  they 
have  once  or  twice  changed  their  feathers. 

i) 

Geese  For  Market 
Geese  pay  best  when  they  have  a  good 
pasture  and  plenty  of  grass.  In  winter  they 
prefer  bulky  food— such  as  scalded  clover, 
cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes— with  some 
ground  grain.  Old  geese  should  be  retained 
and  the  young  ones  marketed.  The  geese 
for  breeding  should  be  kept  rather  thin  in 
flesh.  Once  started,  a  gosling  is  the  easiest 
of  all  young  birds  to  raise,  and  is  seldom 
sick.  A  pair  of  Toulouse  or  Embden  geese 
will  turn  off  a  considerable  quantity  of 
feathers  in  a  year,  which  may  more  than 
balance  their  feed.  The  goose  will  lay  from 
twenty  to  thirty  eggs.  The  market  price 
will  usually  give  the  farmer  a  handsome 
profit.  A  goose  will  only  sit  on  a  nest  she  is 
accustomed  to  lay  in,  and  will  not  brook 
interference  in  any  shape  or  form.  She  is 
very  faithful,  and  the  gander  is  ever  watch- 
ful to  attack  any  stranger  who  intrudes, 
and  as  he  has  great  power  and  strength  in 
his  wings  he  can  do  severe  injury. 

A 

Sitters  and  Chicks 
Chickens  when  first  hatched  should  not  be 
hurried  out  of  the  sitting  nest.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least  from  the  time  the  ear- 
liest commence  to  show  themselves  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  under,  or  with,  the  hen- 
mother.  They  need  no  food  for  a  day  or  a  day 
and  a  half,  usually.  When  they  get  strong 
enough  to  venture  from  beneath  their  moth- 
er'! wings  it  is  time  to  move  the  brood. 


Egg-eating  Hens 

Egg-eating  hens  are  found  everywhere 
and  in  nearly  all  flocks.  Hens  learn  to  eat 
eggs,  which  usually  happens  by  an  egg  be- 
coming broken ;  and  the  hens  once  having 
discovered  that  the  eggs  make  a  rich, 
nutritious  food,  will  prefer  them.  It  is  also 
sometimes  due  to  lack  of  meat  or  of  some 
nitrogenous  food,  as  the  drain  upon  the  sys- 
tem by  the  production  of  eggs  demands  that 
the  hens  be  provided  with  that  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Placing  the  nests  in  a 
dark  place,  with  only  light  enough  for  the 
hens  to  see  to  go  upon  the  nests,  and  with 
the  nests  also  rather  high  up  from  the  floor, 
serves  as  a  partial  preventive.  H  the 
hens  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  eating 
eggs  for  awhile  they  soon  forget  the  vice. 
It  is  best  to  avoid  breaking  eggs  or  throw- 
ing the  shells  in  reach  of  the  hens,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  habit  as  much  as  possible.  The 
nests  should  also  have  tops,  so  as  to  compel 
the  hens  to  walk  into  the  boxes  instead  of 
alighting  on  the  nests. 

a 

Feeding  the  Grains 

So  long  as  wheat  and  corn  are  produced 
on  farms  these  grains  will  be  used  by  farm- 
ers as  the  chief  foods  for  poultry ;  and  both 
wheat  and  corn  are  cheapest  where  grown, 
as  no  transportation  charges  enter  into 
the  cost.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer there  is  less  desire  and  demand  for 
grain  than  in  winter,  and  in  feeding  the 
fowls  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
cheaper  foods.  Wheat  fed  whole  to  laying 
fowls,  and  wheat  screenings  or  cracked 
wheat  fed  to  young  chicks,  have  always 
produced  the  most  desirable  results,  /though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  must  not 
be  fed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  foods. 

Clean  Nests 
The  hens  prefer  clean  nests,  and  when 
they  refuse  to  lay  in  the  poultry-house,  and 
begin  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  hay-loft, 
in  the  food-troughs,  or  away  in  the  fields, 
the  chances  are  that  lice  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  nests  and  driven  the  hens  ay;ay. 
A  single  broken  egg  in  the  nest  will  soon 
cause  millions  of  lice,  and  once  they  secure 
a  foothold  they  stick  closely  until  they  are 
driven  off  by  heroic  treatment.  Keep  the 
nests  clean,  and  always  have  tobacco-dust, 
or  earth  saturated  with  carbolic  acid,  con- 
venient for  scattering  in  the  nests  when 
cleaning  them.  ^ 

Wire  Fences 

The  form  and  height  of  the  fence  inclos- 
ing the  poultry-yard  should  be  according  to 
the  variety  kept.  A  fence  for  a  lot  of  active 
Leghorns  would  be  worthless  if  built  five 
feet  high,  such  as  one  would  use  for  the 
Cochins  or  Brahmas.  Wire  netting  stretched 
neatly  from  posts  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  to 
the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  will  usually 
meet  all  requirements. 

a 

Inquiries  Answered 

Soft-shell  Eggs.— L.  B.  L.,  Moundsville,  "W. 
Va.,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  my  fowls 
laying  eggs  with  soft  shells?'' 

Reply  :— The  fowls  are  not  in  good  condition, 
and  are  probably  excessively  fat. 

Alfalfa. — H.  F.  S.,  Panville,  Indiana.,  writes : 
"Will  alfalfa  prove  as  good  for  poultry  as  clover, 
giving  the  same  results?" 

Reply:— Any  of  the  legumes  will  be  relished 
by  poultry,  though  the  fowls  may  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  some  kinds.  Alfalfa  has  given  excellent 
results  with  poultry. 

Cotton-seed  Meal.— B.  L.  H.,  Loneoak, 
Texas,  writes:  i'ls  cotton-seed  meal  suitable 
food  for  poultry?" 

Reply:— If  fed  moderately,  about  a  teaspoon- 
ful  for  each  hen  every  alternate  day  with  ground 
grain,  it  will  be  found  serviceable,  but  linseed- 
meal  should  be  given  the  preference. 

Asiatic  Breeds. — M.  6.  L.,  Sterling,  111., 
writes:  "Please  mention  the  breeds  known  as 
'Asiatic' " 

Reply:— The' Asiatics  comprise  the  Brahmas 
(Light  and  Dark) ,  Langshans  and  Cochins.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Cochins,  differing  in  color 
only,  such  as  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Partridge. 
All  the  Asiatics,  are  large  and  have  feathered 
legs. 

Young  Rye.— E.  S.,  Atglen,  Pa.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  field  of  rye  on  which  I  desire  to  allow 
my  fowls  to  run.  Will  they  require  any  other 
food?" 

Reply  :— If  the  hens  are  turned  on  young  rye  too 
early  or  kept  on  it  too  long  the  watery  rye  will 
prove  very  laxative,  and  perhaps  be  harmful. 
Give  other  food,  and  begin  with  the  rye  grad- 
ually. 


The 

"Prairie 
State 


Incubator 

has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  best  incubator  in  the 
world.  That  is  why  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  it  exclus- 
ively. That's  why  it  won  342  first  premiums  over 
all  other  makes  of  machines.  This  year  we  have 
made  a  catalog  to  fit  such  a  machine.  SO  tinted 
plate  pages;  4  original  paintings  and  over  700 
half  tone  illustrations.  Mailed  free  as  long  as 
they  last.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  82. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Largest  Incubator  and  Brooder  Factory  in  the  World* 


CHICKS  HATCHED  IN 

CORNELL  INCUBATORS 

are  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous.  Gold  fledal 
Pan=Am.  Exposition.  I,et  us  tell  you  why  Cor- 
nell Incubators  are  the  best.  Catalogue  free. 
The  Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.EtoXJthaca,  N.Y. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  o£E«ef  or  book  No.  71 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COM  PANT, 
Bnflblo,  PL        Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  Tors,  N.  T. 


SQUABS  PAY 

o     i  u  Easier,  need  at- 

J3cat  nens  tention  only  part 
of  time,  bring  big  prices.  Attrac- 
tive for  poultrymen,  farmers,  wom- 
en. Small  space  needed.  Send  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  and  learn  this 
immensely  rich  home  industry. 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK  SQUAB  CO. 
15  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


H»  r«  FOB  AW  INCUBATOR.  "iST.SB 

|2sh  ^^fc  t0  anv  mcob&tor  made  for  hatuh- 
fcEWsferB  ing.     Costs   less  because  it's' 

W  VT  smaller.  THE  50  EGG  BANT- 
LING SPECIAL  Is  guaranteed  as  to  results,  if 
you  follow  instructions.  20th  Century 
Poultry  Book  explains  alL  Sent  for 
ten  cents.    Write  for  It  at  once. 

Reliable  Inc&Brdr.Co.Bx.B  41.Quincy.lll. 


VICTOR 
INCUBATORS  5 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap-  C 
eat  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  C 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  h 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  h 
freight.  GEO.  EltTELCO.  Quinsy,  III. 


RUMS  ITSELF! 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  genuine  summer 
shower.  You  strike  a  light  and  the  Petaluma 
Incubator  does  the  reat.  No  more  worry 
over  hatching.  No  more  loss  of  eggs.  The  Peta- 
luma regulates  perfectly  and  hatches  every  fer- 
tile egg.  4  sizes.  Catalog  free.  Address  nearest  office. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  74,  Petaluma,  California,  or  Box  74,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INCUBATORS M BROODERS 

BEST   HOT  WATER   PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch- 
es stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggs 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-page 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
C  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  433,  Freepert,  Ills. 


IREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


R 

II  of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1902,  printed  in  colors, 
"  illustrates  and  describes  QO  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eggs  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Bend  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.       B.  H.  GKEIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 


IN 


'  md  how  to  get  It  is  told  In  GLEANIN  OS  IN  BEE 
—  CULTURE,  »  handsome  illustrated  semi-monthly 
maeaTineT  employing  the  best  experts  on  the  subject.  Sample  and 
valuable  book  on  Bees  and  Bee  Keepers'  Supplies  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper.  The  A.  I.  ROOt  CO.  Medina*  O- 


$6,000  ca?aKcuE  FREES 

Has  no  riral.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plana,  how  to  bread, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

'  J.  K.  Brabazoo.  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  II,  Delavan,  Wis. 


9  o  I  f  >  if  1  »Tii  t»j  rK*B  a :  j  ^  3s.ze 

Self  regulating.  Uuaranieed  tor  id  years.  Hatches  every  good  egg. 
Send  for  catalogue  No  31    Sell  six  and  get  one  free. 
INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,      -      SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


\TAR  INCUBATORS 'BP 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 
Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  H.J.,  or  38  Vesey  St.,  N.Y. 


Til}  ATH  in  I  IfE  on  nenfl  &  chickens.  64-p.  Boob  Fre 
UCA1H  10  UWC  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R 


Free. 
I. 


Poor  Soils 

are  made  richer  and  more  productive 
and  rich  soils  retain  their  crop-pro- 
ducing powers,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
with  a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash. 

Write  lor  our  books— sent  fret— which  give  all 
details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City_ 


The  Middleman's 

MONEY 

Makes  the  Fence  No  Better. 


Then  why  pay  him  a  lot  of  extra  money? 
Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buying  from 
us  direct  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not 
impair  the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap. 
In  fact,  we  depend  upon  the  quality  to  hold 
our  trade.   We  couldn't  sell  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  it  through 
the  dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only 
pay  one  profit,  when  you  buy  from  the 
dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal 
card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co., 116  M  St.,Peoria,lll. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF. 

We  have  made  plenty  of  money  In  the 
poultry  business  and  have  grown  from 
year  to  year  until  our  Billhook  Farm  Is 
now  the  largest  pure  bred  poultry  estab- 
lishment in  the  country.  Our  new  year  book 

Poultry  for  Profit" 

111  start  you  right.  All  about  breeding,  feed- 
ig,  etc.  Cutset  fowls  with  prices;  eggsinsea- 
son.  Book  has  cost  too  much  money  and  experi- 
ence to  be  given  away,  but  we  mail  It  for  10  cents. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  162,  Preeport,  111. 


IT  BEATS  ALL. 


The  Natural  Hen  Incubator  beats  the 
jHSHr  old  way  of  setting  hens  ten  times  over. 
^iJnEZ  100  egg  hatcher  costs  only  $8.  94,000  sold 
,*'*lr  principally  by  agents.  We  want  5,000  active 
men  and  women  agents  for  the  new  season.  Special 
terms  with  you— a  large  margin  of  profit.  10c  egg 
formula  and  catalogue  sent  tree,  if  you  write  to- 
day.  Territory  may  be  gone  tomorrow. 

NATURAL  HEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX  62,  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


FOR  THE  WIFE 

,    AND  CHILDREN. 

Get  an  incubator  that  they  can  run; 
-one  that  will  do  good  work  from  the 
'start  and  last  for  years.   The  Sure 
ti    a  ran      Hatch  is  made  of  California  red 

II  »  Wrlfe  IIIwood,-withl2oz.coldrolledcoppertank, 
1  "^Nearest  IB  (Hydro-Safety  Lamp.  Climax  Safety  boiler  and 
|_,  Uqmcp  I  Corrugated  Wafer  regulator.  Send  for  our  big 
^freecatalog.  Itgivesactual  photographsof  hun- 
dreds  who  aremaking  money  with  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator,  Our 
Common  Sense  Brooder  Is  the  best.   Send  now. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  CoIumbua,0. 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $12-80 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III. 


SHBOOK In*  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 902.   160  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
jPoultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raise  chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
bred Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  271,  Freeport.111. 

or  FEES  returned. 

FREE  opinion  as  to  pat- 
entability. Send  for  our 
Guide  Book,  and  What  to  Invent.  Finest  publication  ever  issued 
for  free  distribution.  Patents  secured  through  us  advertised 
without  charge  in  The  Patent  Record.  Sample  Copt  Fbsg. 
EVANS,  WILKENS  «fe  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1864. 
MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Attys. 
Div.B,llth  &  G  Sts.,  Washington  ,D.C. 


Patent  Secured 


PATENTS 


MWUDA  I  Ulfdtrial.  Lowprices, 
simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 
NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Behold  The  Hen  Doth  La.y  An  Egg. 

Her  part  of  the  work  is  done,  then  we  take  care  of  that  egg  with  the 

StICCCSsftll  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

turn  it  into  a  strong,  vigorous, bread-winning 
chicken,  that  will  work  for  a  living  around  the  farm  yard.  Here's  something 
new  in  catalogues— 5  different  editions,  in  5  different  languages.  English 
edition  sent  for  4  cents ;  others  free.  Covers  the  poultry  question  like  a  blanket. 
OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  61  Des  Moines,  la.,  or  Box  61  Buffalo.N.Y. 
Write  to  nearest  office.   You  will  save  time  and  money. 


SQQ.20  FORBUGGY  NO.  A607,  tFQ  35      FOR  BUGGY  NO.  553, 
OO   WITH  STEEL  TIRES,     Oo— WITH  BEST  RUBBER  TIRES 

6UARANTEED.     IIECPBIDTIAII    Wheels  and  gear  woods  all  second  growth  hickory;  all  clips  and  forginga  Norway  iron. 
^-^^■■^Bto  Ubdwlllr  I  lURl  Long  distance  axles  with  mud  and  dust  proof  Bell-collar.  Runs  a  1000  miles  with- 
out reoiling.  Choice  of  Bailey  body  loops,  Columbia  steel  spring  bar  or  wood  bar.   Quick  shift  shaft  couplers,  spring 
cushion  and  back.  Top  made  of  best  material,  either  3  or  4  bows.  Trimming  all  wool  broadcloth  or  whipcord  (leather 
cushion  and  back,  extra,  $1.25.)  2*i  lekel  dash  rail,  seathandles  and  prop  nuts.  Full  length  carpet,  kick  pade,  storm 
apron  and  boot,  hickory  shafts  (pole  extra).    Piano  body  18  to  24  in.  wide,  65in.  long(or  Corning  body. ) 
TUEV  ADC  great  bargains.  No.  420 retails  for  820.00  more  than  our  price.  No.  425,  $25.00  more.  This 
inLI  AllC  is  a  big  saving  and  if  we  can  convince  you  that  vie  will  save  you  this  amount  we  believe 
yon  will  place  your  order4    AIID    Ql  1||  Is  plain,  simple    W  All  as  buyer  should  be  the  judge 
'with  us.    Are  we  correct  ■    |ftlll    fLM  II  and  safe  for  you.     I  U  If  as  to  whether  you  are  getting 
all  you  pay  for.   We  know  that  you  want  all  your  money  will  bnyand  you  want  It  to  buy  the  best  yoa 
can  get  for  the  amount  you  have  to  Invest.  Is  this  not  a  fact!  To  do  this  you  must  buy  direct,  not  of  agents. 

IUr  UAlfE  NA  APEUTC  Dutse11  dh-ecttoyou.  That's  why  we  save  you  money.  We  sell  to  you  as  cheap  as  any  dealer 
TfC   llAvC  HU  AUCn  I  O  can  buy  in  carload  lots.    WE  W  I  Lfi.  prove  to  you  that  what  we  have  said  we  can  and  w  ill 

do  without  cost  to  yoo.  THE  WAY  we  will  prove  It,  la  by  shipping  you  either  of  above  buggies  or  any  buggy  In  our  catalog  without 
your  sending  any  money  with  order.  When  it  arrive  a, look  It  over  and  If  yon  find  it  all  we  claim  for  it  and  satisfactory  to  you  In  every  way, 
and  by  far  a  better  buggy  than  you  could  buy  any  other  place  at  anywhere  near  our  price,  send  us  the  money.  If  yon  have  any  reason  to 
ha  displeased,  we  will  have  the  buggy  returned  at  our  expense.  Is  this  not  conclusive  evidence  that  we  can  do  all  we  claim  1 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  VEHICLE  CATALOG.  It  shows  over  60  styles  of  buggies,  also  Road  Wagons,SurF«y», 
Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons  snd  Vehicles  of  all  kinds.   All  the  latest  styles  for  1902;  also  harness.  Write  for  the  catalog  now. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  66  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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THE  FARM  A  INTO  FIRESIDE 


Mabch  IS,  190* 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BT  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


So-cnllert  Ringworm.-F.  J.  K.,  Parnell, 
Mich.  Please  consult  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
of  January  15th. 

Warts.— A.  H.  X..  Littleton.  N.  C.  Please 
consult  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  June  1, 
1901,  In  which  number  you  will  find  a  full 
account  of  the  treatment  of  warts. 

Garget  L.  0.,   Endow,  Kail.    What  you 

describe  is  a  case  of  garget.  More  frequent 
and  more  thorough  milking,  thus  removing 
all  the  clots,  constitutes  the  remedy. 

Yields  Only  a  Few  Spoonfuls  of  Milk 
at  Each  Milking — W.  R.  K..  Grafton.  W. 
Va.  Since  your  cow,  due  to  calve  last  Novem- 
ber, had  a  dead  calf  taken  from  her  not 
before  January  18th,  the  time  of  bring- 
ing her  to  milk  undoubtedly  had  passed,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  you  will  succeed  in 
inducing  a  satisfactory  flow  of  milk  until  she 
has  another  calf.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
would  have  succeeded  if  the  calf  had  been 
taken  away  from  her  at  the  proper  time. 

Were  Sick  Thres-  Weeks,  and  Then 
Died.— V.  O.  T.,  Winterpock,  Va.  Your  de- 
scription, so  far  as  it  goes,  points  to  some 
lung-disease,  which  possibly  may  have  been 
tuberculosis.  If  it  was,  your  two  cows 
unquestionably  have  been  ailing  much  longer 
than  three  weeks,  although  it  may  be  that  the 
symptoms  were  not  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  yonr  attention.  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination would  have  settled  tile  quest  il  M  i . 
The  swelling  (probably  doughy  or  edematous) 
beneath  the  lower  jaw  was  a  symptom 
of  dropsical  effusions  in  one  or  both  of  the 
large  cavities,  most  likely  in  the  chest. 

Slimy  (?)  Milk — F.  P..  M.,  Bethel,  Vt. 
What  you  call  slimy  milk  is  probably  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  case  of  chronic 
garget.  If  such  is  the  case — and  the  good 
condition  and  the  good  health  of  your  young 
cow,  combined  with  the  gradual  decrease  in 
the  yield  of  milk,  indicate  it— more  frequent 
and  more  thorough  milking  constitute  the 
remedy.  If,  however,  the  milk  when  drawn 
from  the  cow  is  perfectly  normal  and  does 
not  become  "slimy"  until  it  has  been  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  the  cause  or  causes  are 
outside  of  the  cow,  and  must  be  searched  for 
somewhere  else — perhaps  where  the  milk  is 
kept— and  then  the  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
milk  has  another  cause  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  later  development  of  the  ••slimy" 
condition. 

Milk-fistula. — F.  M.  S.,  Stony  Man,  Va. 
You  cannot  effect  a  cure  or  cause  a  permanent 
closing  of  the  milk-fistula  so  long  as  your  cow 
Is  yielding  milk,  but  as  soon  as  she  is  dry 
have  a  veterinarian  refresh  by  means  of  the 
surgical  knife  the  borders  of  the  opening 
through  which  the  milk  is  escaping,  and  then 
unite  them  by  means  of  an  aseptic  suture  in 
such  a  way  that  a  healing  by  first  intention 
(without  any  suppuration)  will  be  effected. 
If  the  opening  is  very  small  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  permanent  healing  to 
cauterize  the  borders  of  the  opening  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  same  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic 
(nitrate  of  silver),  but  of  course  not  any 
deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  the 
connective  tissue  immediately  beneath,  and 
leave  it  In  contact  with  the  borders  of  the 
opening  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  or 
just  long  enough  to  refresh  the  borders  and  to 
cause  enough  swelling  to  close  the  opening. 
The  caustic  under  no  circumstances  must  be 
pushed  into  the  Interior  of  the  teat. 

Blackleg.— S.  H.,  Mosquite,  Oreg.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  your  young  cattle  died  of 
so-called  blackleg— an  almost  Invariably  fatal 
disease.  That  your  vaccination  proved  to  be 
ineffective  may  have  been  due  to  one  or  more 
possible  causes— your  animals  may  already 
have  been  infected  when  you  applied  It;  the 
material  used  may  have  been  too  old;  it  may 
not  have  been  good  from  the  beginning,  and 
you  may  have  made  a  mistake  In  its  applica- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  get  blackleg  vaccine 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, you  may  be  able  to  get  It,  with 
instructions  how  It  is  to  be  used.  If  you 
address  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  from  private  parties — for  in- 
stance, from  the  Pasteur  Institutes  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  from  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  In  Detroit,  uud  probably  from  others. 
Formerly  most  excellent  and  reliable  black- 
leg vaccine  was  sent  out  by  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  but 
the  scientist  who  made  it  is  not  there  now. 

Probably  Tuberculosis  —  Heaves. — T. 
N.,  Lexington,  Okla.  Your  sick  cow  probably 
suffers  from  tuberculosis.  Have  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  made  when  she  dies,  and  If 
the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination 
verifies  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  have  all 
yonr  other  cattle  either  examined  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian  or  subjected  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  to  enable  you  to  weed  out  every 
tuberculosa  animal  yon  may  hav»  In  your 


herd,  because  tuberculosis  is  not  only  a  very 
Infectious,  but  also,  practically  at  least,  an 
Incurable,  very  insidious  and  finally  fatal  dis- 
ease. Heaves  of  horses  is  a  term  applied  to 

any  chronic,  feverless  and  incurable  difficulty 
of  breathing,  no  matter  what  the  original 
causes  may  be  or  may  have  been,  and  there- 
fore does  not  signify  any  definite  or  specific 
disease.  As  already  said,  a  cure  is  out  of  the 
question.  An  improvement  can,  in  most  cases 
at  least,  be  effected  by  a  judicious  dietetic 
treatment,  but  it  will  last  only  as  long  as  the 
latter  is  kept  up.  Please  consult  the  numer- 
ous answers  given  under  the  caption  of 
"Heaves"  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

Lame — J.  H.,  Marion,  Ind.  You  say  of 
your  horse,  "He  is  lame  in  his  right  fore  foot; 
Is  not  so  lame  when  he  walks  us  when  trot- 
ting: when  he  is  driven  and  left  standing 
awhile  gets  very  lame,  can  scarcely  trot;  we 
can't  notice  the  least  thing  on  his  foot  or  leg; 
one  time  we  thought  he  flinched  when  we 
pressed  on  his  foot  just  above  the  hoof." 
Later  on  you  say,  "We  can't  tell  where  the 
lameness  is.  whether  it  is  in  his  foot  or  leg." 
This  is  all  the  description  you  give  concerning 
the  lameness,  while  everything  else  you  say 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  case.  The  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  is  very  meager  and  indefinite, 
and  the  only  statement  of  any  diagnostic 
value  is  that  the  lameness  shows  a  marked 
increase  when  the  horse  has  been  standing 
awhile  after  he  has  been  driven,  and  that 
you  cannot  notice  anything  (swelling  and 
other  signs  of  inflammation,  I  suppose)  on 
foot  or  leg.  But  even  these  peculiarities,  be- 
iug  common  to  more  than  one  kind  of  lame- 
ness, are  insufficient  to  base  upon  them  a 
definite  diagnosis:  therefore  I  have  to  advise 
you  to  haye  your  horse  examined  by  a  veteri- 
narian. As  the  peculiarities  mentioned  are 
often  observed  in  ringbone  and  in  navicular 
disease  you  may  possibly  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  diagnosis  if  you  follow  the  advice  given  in 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  December  1,  1900, 
and  November  1,  1901. 

Foamy  Milk  Refusing  to  Yield  But- 
ter— J.  P.  A.,  McCune,  Kan.  What  you 
complain  of  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  defec- 
tive diet,  as  it  is  claimed  that  certain  kinds 
of  food,  especially  if  spoiled  and  innutri- 
tious  when  fed  to  the  cows,  may  have  such 
an  effect,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  real  cause  will  be  found  to  consist  in  an 
invasion  of  certain  bacteria  into  the  milk. 
This  either  takes  place  in  the  stable 
while  the  milk  is  exposed  in  the  pail,  or  in 
the  place  in  which  the  milk  is  iept  after- 
ward. If  it  is  known  where  the  infection 
occurs  it  will  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
clean  and  disinfect  that  place.  If  it  is  not 
known  it  will  be  advisable  not  only  to  clean 
and  to  disinfect  the  stable  and  the  premises 
and  milk-vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  kept, 
but  also  to  wash  the  udders  of  the  cows  be- 
fore each  milking,  and'to  do  the  milking  only 
with  perfectly  clean  and  dry  hands.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  temperature  of  the 
premises  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely,  especially  as  most  of  these  cases  occur 
in  the  winter  or  in  cold  weather,  that  poor 
ventilation  or  foul  and  contaminated  air  is 
at  fault.  It  is  also  more  or  less  difficult  to  get 
butter  if  the  cows  are  too  old  milking  or  too 
near  calving.  To  find  the  real  cause  In  a 
given  case  requires  very  often  a  most 
thorough  and  searching  investigation..  If  the 
cows,  in  consequence  of  haviug  been  fed  with 
too  much  spoiled  and  innutritious  food,  should 
suffer  from  chronic  indigestion,  half  an  ounce 
of  muriatic  acid,  given  twice  a  day  for  a  few 
successive  days  with  the  water  for  drinking, 
has  often  a  good  effect. 

Contracted  Tendons  C.  S.  C,  Cove- 
forge,  Pa.  The  crippled  condition  of  your 
mule,  which  walks  on  the  toe-parts  of  the 
hoof,  is  no  doubt  caused  by  a  morbid  con- 
traction of  the  flexor  tendons.  After  all 
symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  contracted 
tendons  have  disappeared  considerable  im- 
provement, and  in  some  cases  a  condition 
approaching  normal,  can  be  produced  by  a 
properly  performed  surgical  operation,  con- 
sisting In  subcutaneously  cutting  the  con- 
tracted tendons,  then  keeping  the  operated 
leg  properly  bandaged  until  a  perfect  healing 
has  been  effected — namely,  about  eight  weeks, 
or  longer  if  the  animal  is  an  old  one.  As  only 
one  leg  can  be  operated  on  at  a  time,  and  the 
second  one  not  before  the  tendons  of  the  leg 
first  operated  upon  are  again  fully  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
and  as  the  tendons  of  the  second  leg  will 
require  the  same  length  of  time  to  regain  an 
approximately  normal  condition  and  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
it  will  take  from  five  to  six  months  or  even 
longer  until  the  animal  will  be  able  to  do 
light  work.  The  performance  of  the  opera- 
tions requires  a  competent  veterinarian,  who 
of  course  will  be  available  in  your  state.  I 
make  these  statements  to  enable  you  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  treatment  and 
of  the  keeping  of  the  animal,  and  thus  to  de- 
cide for  yourself  whether  it  will  be  preferable 
to  kill  the  animal  or  to  subject  the  same  to 
the  necessary  treatment  and  to  feed  the  same 
for  at  least  half  a  year  without  any  returns 
in  the  shape  of  work,  and  probably  several 
months  more  before  any  hard  work  can  be 
done  by  the  animal.  If  only  one  leg  were 
affected  the  case  would  he  more  favorable. 
Further,  success  can  be  expected  only  If  no 
mistake  is  made  In  either  the  operations  or  In 
the  subsequent  treatment. 


Ho.  3034. 
Buggy.  Price 
»S9.80.  Shipment 

from 

Columbus. 


To  SavcTwo 
profit* 


So.  5016.  Put 
Surrey.  Price 
•  67.90.  Shipment 
from  Columbus, 


Our  system  of  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  customer  is 
saving  the  carriage  buyers  of 
the  country  many  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year.  Our  business 
is  more  extensive  than  any  other 
similar  concern  in  the  world.  We 
are  shipping  buggies,  surreys,  phae- 
tons and  all  kinds  of  high  grade 
vehicles  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Every  day  we  receive  testimonials 
from  satisfied  buyers  who  realize 
what  they  gain  and  what  they  save. 
We  want  to  make  a  customer  of 
every  reader  of,  this  paper  who 
uses  a  carriage  of  any  kind — and 
we  believe  we  could  do  it  if  we  i 
could  get  our  catalogue  into  their  i 
hands  and  show  them  how  much  M 
they  would  save  by  a  comparison 
of  our  prices  with  those  of 
I  local  dealers,  j 


If  you  contemplate  buying  a 
carriage  write  us  for  catalogue. 
The  prices  and  illustrations  shown 
in  this  advertisement  are  samples 
of  our  stock — but  there  is  a  large 
assortment  to  select  from.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction — if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  purchase,  you  can  re- 
turn it  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges 
both  ways.    We  also  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  all  kinds  of  harness ,  robes 
and  other  horse  accessories  on  which 
we  can  quote  you  low  wholesale 
,   rates.    Better  write  to-day. 

-       THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE 
ft  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

SLa        COLUMBUS,  O.  P.  O.  Box  778, 
^  Or  ST.  LOUIS,  < 
MO.  ) 


Ho.  2082.  Runabout.  Price 
•46. 60.  Shipment 
from  Columbus. 


rjBuy 
,  Direc^ 
^  from  tfje 
M  akei\r 


No.  604. 
Team  Harness. 
Price  »4t.50. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


No.  Bfo  Carriage.    Price,  tl20.00.  As  fine 
as  sells  for  $50.00  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell- 
ing to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do- 
ing business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safedelivery.  You  are 
out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  "We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  pins 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  Line,  Send  for  it. 


No.  K&s  ougg"y  has  rul>i>er  cov- 
ered steps  and  %  inch  Kelly  rub- 
ber tires.  Price,  173.00.  As  fine 
as  sells  from  HO. 00  to  toO. 00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  manufacturing  Co..  Elkhart,  Ind. 


BEST  ON  EARTH 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

In  buyiug  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.  No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 
hay  tools  in  harvest— if  yon  use  the  _ 
Louden.  Don't  fail  to  get  our  catalogue  show- 
ing scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers.  Litter  Carriers,  Ice  Tools,  Hoists.Wire  Stretch- 
era,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers,  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Barns  and  Sheds. 

Address, LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  m Fairfield,  Iowa. 


mm 


For  All  Lame  Horses 

whether  they  have 
spar  I  ns,  ringbones 
splints,  curbs,  or 
other  forms  of  bony 
enlargement,  use 

KENDALL'S 
SPAWN 
CURE 

Cures  without  a 
blemish  as  it 
does  not  blister. 
As  a  liniment 
for  family  nse, 
it  has  no  equal. 
Price  $1,  Six  for 
$5.    Ask  yonr 

druggist  for  

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure*  also  "A  Treatise  on  the 
llorse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUBQ  PAULS,  VT. 


Best  in  the  World. 

,  None  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated  j 
seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 1 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  11 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.    A  lot  of  extra  1 

I  packages,    rare  sorts,  presented  FREE  ' 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 
I R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois.! 


A  STRAY  COW,  sheep, is  an  im- 
possibility when  stock  is  marked  with 
Dana's  \V hi te Met alllt-Ear  Labels. 

OTmer'a  name,  address  aaJ  consecutive  cumbers 
Stamped  on  0TC17  la  be  L  Cannotbolostoor  rubbed 
off;  always  readable.  Used  by  40  record  associa- 
ocs  as  official  labels,  also  by  Thousands  of  fanners 
and  breeders.    Sample  free.    Agent*  wanted. 

C.  H.  Dana, 90  Main  SI.,W.L«banon,  N.H. 


FOUTZ'S 


Vitalizes,  Renovates  and  Re- 
stores to  normal  Diseased  and 
Debilitated  Animals.  It  Cure* 
HORSE  &  CATTLE  Chronic  Cough,  Influenza,  Dis- 
.  temper.  Heaves,  Flatulency  and 

rJnW(1Pt,5  Hidebound.  For  Sale  by  All 
1  W  *»  UV1  O  neaier».  <;et  the  Genuine. 
1  Pkg., 25c;  6  Pkgs.,  SI:  12  Pkgs^,  82;  charges  paid.  Pam- 
phlet No.  6,/ree.   1>AVID  E.  FOLTZ,  Baltimore,  Sid. 

rlewton'i  Hoare,  tough.  Dis- 
temper and  Indigestion  Core. 

A  veterinary  specific  for*wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex.paid. 
Nswton  llorse  Remedy  Co. 
(  6  )  Toledo,  Obi*. 

PAY  $22  A  WEEK jind  exi>en8e8  to  men  witl1 


Compound. 


rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry 
UlISBSATIONAL  U«,  CO.,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide.  6  feet  long. 
The-best  Roofing,  Sidine  or  Celling  jou  can 
nse.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
*'V"  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 

TO  ALL  PODiTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  II1CH1UAN, 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 
Per  Square,  S2.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,    NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KKNTl'Ck'Y, 
JIISSOIRI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  »2.50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 
A  square  means  100  square  feet.   Write  for  free 

catalogue  No.  34. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chlcijo 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
■wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
I  wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
I  lived  wheel  made.  Do  vou  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  96»Qulncy,  Ilia. 


[SEED  BOOK  FREE  J 

s^B  Do  Ton  want  one?  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  photo-  s^ 

graphic  reproductions  from  nature.  Contains  many  col- 
ored plates,  and  Is  filled  with  bargains  that  will  surprise  70a. 
No  other  seed  boos:  lihe  it. 

1 40  Varieties,  1 2  Cents. 

5  kind*  of  Root  licet*,  10  of  the  Grandest  Cab- 
bages, IS  of  the  Choicest  kinds  of  Lettuce,  6  of 
the  Greatest  Onions,  7  Grand  New  Tomatoes, 
100  kinds  of  Gorgeous  Flower  Seeds, 

making  in  all  140  sort***  which  will  produce  bushels  of 
choice  vegetables  and  immense  quantities  of  lorely  flowers, 
all  for  12  cents  and  addresses  of  three  friends  who  buy 
seeds  and  plants.   Seed  book  free.   Write  to-day. 
F.B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  50,  Rose  II til,  N.  Y . 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  enred  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No,  64. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yii.,  CbJcifO. 


March  15,  1909 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee.  New 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged.— Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 

4 

Current  Comment 
Arbor-day  When  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
Ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
proposed  that  a  day  be  set  aside  for  planting 
trees,  he  probably  little  dreamed  of  the 
momentous  results  that  would  follow.  From 
its  first  official  recognition  by  Nebraska,  in 
1872,  where  the  beginnings  were  modest,  in- 
deed, the  enterprise  has  followed  much  the 

■  same  lines  as  have  others  of  a  public  na- 
ture. It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  its 
periods  of  rapid  development  and  of  slug- 
gish indifference.  Its  wisdom,  however, 
was  so  apparent  that  now  nearly  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  give  official  recognition 
to  Arbor-day.  Obviously  the  date  must 
differ  in  different  sections.  It  often  occurs, 
however,  that  the  day  officially  designated 
as  one  fit  for  tree-planting  does  not  suit  all 
localities  of  the  state.   In  those  instances 

.  common  sense  dictates  that  trees  be  planted 
at  a  time  most  fitting,  when  soil  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  most  favorable.  If 
desired,  public  exercises  may  be  held  on 
Arbor-day.  Often  it  is  a  means  of  arousing 
public  sentiment. 

Plant  a  Tree  There  is  far  more  prudence  in 
the  plan  of  the  shrewd  Yan- 
kee who  planted  a  tree  at'odd  moments,  that 
it  might  grow  while  he  slept,  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  This  sagacious  observer 
foresaw  that  when  he  planted  a  tree  he  also 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  his  children  and  his 
countrymen  the  roots  of  love  and  affection 
for  his  home  and  community,  as  well  as  a 
deep  and  abiding  patriotism.  Every  tree 
that  grows  and  flourishes  in  a  community 
has  its  root  in  the  heart  of  some  man  or 
woman.  Some  one  loves  it.  Some  one  in 
the  days  that  are  to  come  will  think  of  it 
with  feelings  of  love  and  reverence  for,the 
hours  spent  in  its  shadow.  Emerson  once 
said  that  the  reason  the  Englishman  was  so 
patriotic  was  because  of  the  grand  old  trees 
and  the  ivy-mantled  walls  and  towers  of 
his  native  place.  Look  back  over  your  own 
life  and  see  how  your  affections  center  about 
some  beloved  tree  or  plant. 

Tree-planting  on  1  Tree-planting  on  ru- 
Rural  School-grounds  ral  school-grounds 
has  received  quite 
an  impetus  in  recent  years.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  eduoate  the  eye  and  to  cultivate  the 
esthetic  taste.  We  have  found  that  he  who 
does  not  love  beautiful  things  is  a  poor 
makeshift  of  a  citizen,  and  rarely  does 
anything  for  the  bettering  of  his  commu- 
nity. As  the  school  is  the  training-ground  of 
Young  America,  we  desire  that  it  shall  be 
beautiful  and  artistic,  that  the  students  may 
grow  into  strong,  helpful,  beauty-loving 
men  and  women,  with  the  observant  and  ar- 
tistic faculties  developed.  Consequently  we 
plant  trees,  not  in  straight  rows,  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  but  in  clumps.  They  are 
used  to  shelter  the  school-house  and  protect 
it  from  the  wintry  blasts  and  summer's 
heat.  Among  them  the  children  are  learn- 
ing Nature's  secrets,  her  processes  of  birth, 
growth  and  decay.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
the  advantages,  because  they  are  apparent 
to  all.  We  call  attention  to  it,  because  we 
know  you  have  all  along  planned  to  make  a 
start  this  year,  and  we  don't  want  you  to 
overload  yourselves  with  work,  so  that  you 
cannot  find  time  for  this. 

And  in  planting  why  not  put  out  a  few 
apples,  cherries,  plums  and  peaches?  Chil- 
dren love  fruit.  They  thrive  on  it.  Clearer 
brains  would  result  from  its  abundant  use. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  and  one  that  every 
healthy  lad  and  lass  resents,  that  the  chil- 
dren would  destroy  the  fruit.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  zealously  guard  it.  It  is 
their  property,  and  woe  to  him  who  tramples 
on  the  rights  of  the  American  youth.  Besides 
the  food  value  practical  lessons  in  horti- 
culture, under  the  tutelage  of  a  competent 
teacher,  would  be  learned.  Plant  grapes, 
not  one  or  two;  but  wherever  a  place  can  be 
found.  Plant  them  to  train  over  the  coal- 
house,  to  hide  unsightly  posts  and  fences, 
even  to  clamber  over  the  school-building 
itself  in  a  suitable  situation.  Set  a  few 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  While 
they  do  best  with  cultivation,  yet  we 
all  know  the  great  crops  of  luscious  cur- 
rants gathered  along  the  old  garden  fence. 
Let  the  little  ones  have  these  fruits  in 


abundance,  and  we  will  hear  less  of  the  ach- 
ing heads,  the  smarting  eyes  and  the  keen 
pains  to  which  a  growing  child  is  heir.  Let 
him  learn  the  value  of  fruit  as  food,  and 
abnormal  will  be  the  one  who  does  not, 
when  he  owns  a  home,  have  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. It  will  create  in  him  a  desire  to  have  a 
little  home  of  his  own,  where  he  can  have 
that  which  he  craves. 

To  be  successful  it  is  best,  if  the  teacher 
does  not  know  the  art  of  transplanting,  to 
ask  a  successful  farmer  to  give  explicit 
directions,  and  to  be  on  hand  on  the  day  of 
planting.  Usually  it  is  best  to  secure  native 
trees,  vines  and  plants  that  have  proven 
themselves  hardy  and  easily  acclimated. 
Then  exercise  great  care  in  transplanting, 
remembering  that  there  will  be  two  months 
of  drought  to  resist.  The  irrigation,  save 
in  rare  instances,  must  be  done  by  cultiva- 
tion before  the  trees  and  plants  are  set. 


Grange  in  A.  D.  M.,  of  New  Mexico, 
New  Mexico  writes:  "I  used  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grange  in  Iowa 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  then,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  many  granges  have  become 
dormant,  but  my  faith  in  the  organization 
has  never  lessened.  I  believe  with  a  little 
agitation  it  will  spread  like  wild-fire.  In 
these  days  of  trusts  and  combinations  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  organize  as  a  pro- 
tection to  himself.  I  write  you  to  ask 
what  are  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
toward  organization.  I  am  sure  a  large 
grange  could  be  organized  here." 

The  letter  is  greatly  condensed.  Through 
its  entire  length  it  breathed  forth  a  love  for, 
and  a  confidence  in,  the  organization.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  members  of  the  long  ago 
who  have  moved  away  from  the  center  of 
grange  influence  yearn  to  be  again  in  line. 
If  Brother  M.  lived  in  the  central  West  or 
East  he  would  see  that  the  grange  has  al- 
ready "spread  like  wild-fire." 

To  organize  a  grange  it  is  necessary  to 
have  thirteen  charter  members,  four  of 
whom  must  be  women.  The  minimum  init- 
iation fees  for  men  are  one  dollar,  for  women 
fifty  cents.  The  minimum  dues  are  ten  cents 
a  month.  It  would  be  better  to  have  at  least 
twenty  members,  with  a  prospect  of  more. 
It  is  also  best  to  make  the  initiation  fees 
five  dollars  and  three  dollars  respectively, 
as  was  the  original  plan.  Write  to  the  Na- 
tional Master,  Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  telling  him  of  the  grange  inter- 
est, how  many  will  pledge  themselves  to 
go  into  the  grange,  and  what  the  prospect 
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for  more  granges  is  in  your  county.  Write 
to  Hon.  N.  J.  Bachelder,  Lecturer  National 
Grange,  Concord,  N  H,  for  grange  litera- 
ture. We  earnestly  hope  Brother  M.  may 
succeed  in  his  work. 

Peach-trees  As  a  practical  example  of 
and  a  Library  the  relation  of  fruit  to  ed- 
ucation we  cite  the  fol- 
lowing instance :  Several  years  ago,  when 
wool  fell  to  so  low  a  price  that  the  sheep- 
raising  farmer  dropped  his  head  in  shame, 
a  shrewd  student  of  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
soil  urged  the  farmers  to  plant  peach-trees 
on  the  hills  formerly  trod  by  the  golden 
hoof.  Later  on  the  need  of  a  school  on 
Peach  Ridge  became  apparent. 

'"Tis  useless  to  build  here,"  said  the 
farmers,  "for  the  children  will  eat  and  de- 
stroy our  choicest  fruit." 

The  argument  pro  and  con  waxed  hot,  as 
such  controversies  have  a  habit  of  doing, 


and  for  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  no 
school-house  would  be  built ;  or,  if  built,  to 
be  put  so  far  away  from  the  orchards  as  to 
prevent  the  little  marauders  from  appro- 
priating the  fruit. 

Finally  Mr.  A.  H.  Simms  came  to  the  res- 
cue. He  offered  to  plant  some  of  the 
choicest  fruit,  to  which  the  children  could 
have  access,  near  the  school-house.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  the  trees  planted, 
and  the  children  had  all  the  fruit  they 
needed.  They  were  also  careful  that  none 
should  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Simms  picked  and  marketed  the 
peaches.  The  two  crops  yielded  twenty 
dollars.  With  that  sum  one  hundred  books 
were  purchased  as  the  foundation  of  a 
school  library. 

The  wise  forethought  of  this  practical, 
generous  farmer  has  brought  untold  bless- 
ings to  that  community.  Hereafter  the 
peaches  that  the  children  do  not  consume 
will  go  toward  enlarging  the  library.  No 
doubt  the  fruit  will  give  the  children  keener 
brains  for  the  use  of  the  books.  At  any 
rate  it  is  an  example  worthy  of  mention. 

There  is  not  a  community  in  the  United 
States  but  has  some  one  who  desires  to  better 
the  condition  of  his  fellow-men.  All  of  us 
are  imbued,  more  or  less,  with  the  missionary 
spirit.  No  doubt  they  have  said  to  them- 
selves, "I  am  ready  to  work,  but  I  can  do 
nothing." 

Have  you  tried  ?  As  an  economy  of  forces 
it  is  better  to  work  through  the  natural  de- 
sires than  to  try  to  cultivate  new  tastes. 
Gratify  the  tastes  already  formed,  and  new 
ones  will  follow  as  naturally  as  night  fol- 
lows the  day. 

o 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Thome 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Professor  Thome," 
remarked  an  acquaintance,  "was  at  a 
farmers'  institute  in  a  small  country  town. 
He  entered  the  hall,  and  took  his  seat  in  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  manner.  But  there  was 
something  in  his  attitude,  his  walk,the  glance 
of  his  eye  that  told  he  was  accustomed  to 
deference.  In  that  calm,  gentle,  dignified 
bearing  lurked  a  power  that  thrilled  me.  I 
instinctively  realized  that  here  was  a  vic- 
torious man,  one  who  had  conquered  cir- 
cumstances and  made  them  yield  him  a  rich 
increase.  It  was  the  biography  of  a  life 
that  had  been  true  to  a  purpose,  and  it  showed 
itself  in  every  gesture.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  with  that  perfect  composure  of  one 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly.  There 
was  no  struggling  after  effects,  no  imperti- 
nent thrusting  of  the  personality  of 
the  man  over  the  theme,  but  his  per- 
sonality was  thereby  increased  many 
fold.  He  held  those  who  were  nat- 
urally interested  in  his  subject,  of 
course,  and  from  those  who  had  here- 
tofore shown  no  interest  he  compelled 
attention  and  inquiry  by  his  own  per- 
sonality. They  realized  that  here 
was  a  man  of  power— a  strong  man— 
who  considered  the  subject  of  suffic- 
ient worth  to  delve  deeply  into  it. 
To  me  it  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
hours  of  my  life." 

Professor  Thorne  has  been  director 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  During  that 
time  he  and  his  co-workers  have  con- 
ducted experiments  and  carried  on 
investigations  which  have  yielded 
vast  wealth  to  the  farmers. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  complete 
confidence  in  him.  They  know  that 
he  makes  no  recommendations  that 
are  not  backed  by  the  results  of  a 
patient,  exhaustive  inquiry  and  test. 
He  has  essentially  the  scientific  mind 
—that  is,  he  does  not  formulate  a 
theory  and  then  choose  circumstances 
and  phenomena  to  verify  it,  but  seeks 
at  all  times  for  truth,  let  it  lead  him 
where  it  may.  Professor  Thorne  has 
kept  the  station  very  close  to  its  legitimate 
work,  that  which  will  benefit  the  farmers 
in  general  more  than  all  else— that  of  in- 
vestigation, research  and  experiment.  For- 
tunate, indeed,  were  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
when  a  man  with  prudence,  foresight,  in- 
tegrity and  unwavering  determination  was 
called  to  the  head  of  their  station.  It  has 
made  Ohio  formidable  as  a  rival,  enviable 
as  a  state,  where  the  money  appropriated  for 
investigation  and  experiment  has  been  used 
for  the  original  purpose.  So  stanch  is  the 
support  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  for  Professor 
Thorne  that  they  view^  with  disfavor  any 
attempt  to  cripple  his  work,  or  to  bring  the 
station  to  a  lower  plane  of  usefulness. 


—It  is  not  the  wealth  we  possess, 
Nor  the  height  to  which  we  rise, 
But  the  good  we  do, 
That  lives  beyond  the  skies. 

—The  Pilgrim. 


Beautify  Your 

Home  at 
Little  Expense 

Apply  Jap-a-lac  to  floors, 
furniture,  woodwork,  lamps, 
radiators,  or  any  article  of 
wood  or  metal  on  which  the 
finish  shows  signs  of  wear. 

The  result  will  be  a  smooth, 
brilliant.durable  finish  which 
will  make  the  article  practi- 
cally as  good  as  new. 

Any  one  can  apply  Jap-a-lac. 
Its  cost  is  trifling.  It  fs  un- 
questionably the  best  article 
of  its  kind. 

Made  in  the  following 
colors:  Natural  or  Clear  (best 
for  natural  woods)  Cherry, 
Mahogany,  Oak,  Malachite- 
Green,  Ox-Blood  Red,Walnut, 
Ivory,  Spruce,  Drab,  Yellow, 
Brilliant  and  Dead  Black. 

Sample  can  pint, 
any  color),  by  mail, 
prepaid,  for  10  cents 

Mention  this  journal  and 
we  will  send  you,  free,  sam- 
ples of  finished  wood  and  val- 
uable booklet. 

The  GMDDEN  VARNISH  CO. 
Makers  of  High-Gbade 
Varnishes 
Dept.  F,        Cleveland,  Ohio 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  f am- 
ous  Eleetrle  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstralghtor  stag- 
ger spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
"White  hickory  axles,  steel  hound's.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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The  STAR 
Cream  Separator 


100,000  now  in  use 

Easiest,  Cleanest, Simp- 
lest, Quickest,  Cheapest 
and  altogether  the  Best. 

One  third  more  butter  made 
with  half  the  labor  of  others 

Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed.    Express  Paid. 

Better  let  ns  send  yon  our 
^Catalogue  of  Dairymans' 
^Supplies  and  Specialties. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.D  Toledo,  O 


The  "Stay  Satisfactory1 
Range*    Made  of  Steel  and 
Malleable  Iron.  Willnotcraok 
warp,  nor  break.    Burns  any 
kind  of  fuel.  SaveBltscost. 

Where 
wo  have 
now  no 
dealers. 
FREE— Handsome  catalogue 
describing  over  fifty  Btylca. 

MALLEABLE  IRON 
RANGE  COMPANY. 

148 Lake  St.,  Beaver  Datn,  Wl9. 
Recently  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICE 


PERFECT  I  An  exact  reproduction,  not  ft  picture. 
MINI  ATUKElE^oyable  aa  a  toy,  desirable  for  ornament. 
JVIONA  IK-^H     I  Sent  to  any  address  for  three 2-cent  stomps. 


GOOD,  HONEST 

Buggies 

Sixteen  years  ex- 
perience in  selling 
standard  grades  of 

|  Vehicles  and  Harness 1 

Has    made    our  work 
favorably  known  for  its 
reliable  quality.   It  is 

BUILT  FOR.  SERVICE- 

Substantial  —  Honest  Material— Best  W*rk. 

K3TAHD  THE  PRICE  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  TOOjSB 

"  A  shrewd  discerning?  buyer,  scouring  the  1 
market  for  the  best  values,  cannot  afford  to  bo 
r  without  our  Catalogue.     A  postal  will  bring  it  FREE. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION  (Ine.)t   Dept.  B-7       Chicago,  111. 


^  3  A  V 


.of  all  your  grain  and  at  the  same 
Hlme  get  better  results  by  grinding  feed. 
JThe  Quaker  City  Grinding  Mill 
'  does  It  better  than  others.  Makes  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  mixes  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buck  wheat,  cotton  seed,  etc, 
with  It  at  the  same  operation.  Two 
i  hoppers.  Ball  bearings.  Sold  on  trial. 
Send  for 34th  annual  catalogue  1  tree. 
A.  W.  8TRACB  &  CO.,  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 
Also  Western  Agents  for  "Smalley"  Powers,  Shellers,  Cutters,  etc. 


Popular 

Prices. 


For  Easy  Gardening 

nothing  has  ever  been  made  to  equal 

Matthews'  New  Universal  Seed  Drill, 

Sows  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds  right. 
We  also  make  single  and  double 
wheel  hoes,  and  combined  1  and  2 
wheel  cultivators  and  drills.  Suitable  for  every  class  of  work. 
Write  for  our  new  1902  catalogue  of  lateststyles.  Wemailit  free. 
AMES  PLOW  CO.,  35  Market  St..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Gows  Darren  3  uears 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

S££  Moore  Brothers,  aTyJ- 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


Mabch  15, 
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EASTER  MILLINERY 


BY  E.  HARRINGTON 


mong  early  spring  hats  every 
woman  will  appreciate  the  smart 
floral  models  illustrated  for  the  Eas- 
ter display.  Some  are  made  entirely  of  fo- 
liage and  flowers,  and  are  worthy  examples 
of  the  millinery  art. 

Very  few  flowers  can  he  manufactured  at 
home,  but  most  flowers  are  cut  and  tinted  in 
a  stamping-machine  that  can  only  be  seen  in 
factories.  There  are  few  flower-factories  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  greater  .part  of 
such  trimming  is  imported  from  Europe. 

The  whole  style  of  the  hat  depends  upon 
the  beauty  of  its  outline  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  from  which  it  is 
made.  There  is  a  diversity  in  shapes  and 
modes  of  trimming,  and  each  individual 
type  of  wearer  is  seemingly  provided  for. 
The  broad,  low  shapes  continue  to  be  pop- 
ular, and  with  the  brims  curving  in  some 
original  way  becoming  or  extremely  smart. 
The  marquis  shape  is  extremely  attractive, 
since  it  is  varied  in  every  way  to  suit  the 
face,  and  the  latest  productions  are  trimmed 
at  the  back  with  a  spreading  bow  of  velvet 
ribbon  or  soft  satin  or  masses  of  flowers  or 
foliage.  The  French  sailor  (short  back),  if 
heavily  trimmed  with  velvet  andflowers  and 
velvet-edge  fold,  will  be  a  popular  spring 
wear  for  young  misses.  The  gipsy  sailor 
is  also  a  popular  shape.  This  is  much 
larger  than  an  ordinary  sailor,  has  a  low 
crown  and  a  rolled  brim,  and  a  simple  chiffon 
rosette  at  the  side-front  is  sufficient  trim- 
ming. To  make  a  chiffon  rosette,  take 
lengthwise  seven  inches  wide  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  inches  long,  lay  the  two 
raw  edges  together,  and  sheer  with  a  half- 
inch  stitch ;  draw  to  six  inches ;  use  a 
double  thread,  and  make  each  stiteh  half  an 
inch  deep.  Used  chiffons  and  Liberty  silks 
are  made  like  new  by  the  following  process : 
Have  a  smooth  surface ;  the  polished  dining- 
room  table  will  do,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
process  to  scratch  or  deface  it.  Next  get  a 
sponge  and  a  bowl  of  cold  water  (if  ice-cold 
all  the  better),  lay  out  the  silk,  and  rub  the 
water  in  with  the  sponge.  When  wetted  turn 
the  other  side,  and  rub  the  sponge  filled  with 
water  over  it  until  every  wrinkle  is  out  and 
the  table  can  be  seen  clearly  through  the 
goods;  leave  over  night.  When  dry  it 
will  be  stiff  and  like  new  goods  without  a 
pin-mark  or  wrinkle  in  it. 

Another  feature  of  the  season  is  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  finely  plaited  tulle  or  chiffon ; 
also  taffeta  for  entire  hats.  Innumer- 
able yards  of  this  plaiting  are  disposed 
in  successive  rows  over  a  stylish  shape,  and 
the  brim-facing  carries  out  the  same  idea. 
The  rich  simplicity  of  these  creations  will 
appeal  to  artistic  tastes.  The  usual  adorn- 
ment is  a  chou,  or  rosette,  of  the  fabric  from 
whioh  the  hat  is  made,  or  masses  of  foliage 
or  flowers  arranged  at  the  left  side  against 
the  flaring  brim.  The  little  basket-hat  will 
be  a  dainty  novelty  and  becoming  to  most 
faces.  It  is  a  little  flathat,of  straw  or  chiffon, 
with  acurvingbrim  and  a  low  crown-wreath 
and  overflowing  with  flowers.  Sometimes 
they  are  covered  with  a  filmy  lace  edge. 

The  dotted  foulard  scarf  as  ahat-trimming 
is  becoming  a  bit  wearisome,  but  the  Per- 
sian-bordered kerchiefs  are  undeniably 
smart.  A  large  silk  handkerchief  is  tied 
around  the  high  crown,  the  ends  passing 
through  the  brim  in  front  and  tied  in  a 
large  butterfly  bow,  the  brim  being  turned 
back  right  off  the  face.  With  these  hats, 
which  are  turned  back  from  the  forehead, 
the  hair  requires  to  be  pulled  well  forward 
and  turned  back  in  a  puff,  only  a  stray  curl 
or  two  appearing  on  the  forehead.  I  must  tell 
you  in  this  article  that  all  milliners  will  put 
a  bandeau  in  a  hat,  however  cheap  the 
material.  There  are  eight  distinctive  styles 
of  bandeaux,  all  sensible  as  well  as  stylish 
inventions  of  French  millinery  wit.  The  hat 
with  a  bandeau  feels  more  comfortable 
than  one  without.  It  stays  firmly  on  the 
head  when  the  other  will  blow  and  lop 
about.  Bandeaux  are  cut  from  buckram  or 
cardboard,  and  wired  on  the  edge. 

The  half-moon  bandeau  for  the  back  of 
the  hat  is  a  design  that  may  be  used  for 
either  side  or  back  of  the  hat,  and  gives  the 
stylish  tilt  so  much  desired. 

A  double-point  back  bandeau  is  used  only 
at  the  back,  and  the  trimming  should  be 
placed  at  each  point  at  the  side  of  the  coil  of 
hair. 


A  half-circle  bandeau  is  used  only  for  en- 
larging the  crown.  This  pattern  should  be 
placed  directly  at  the  back,  the  upper  edge 
secured  to  the  crown. 

A  side  bandeau  is  used  only  at  the  left 
side  of  the  hat.  It  is  well  adapted  for  small 
shapes  and  turbans.  It  is  particularly  good 
for  buckles,  birds  and  large  round  bows. 

A  cache  peigne  (meaning  to  hide  comb) 
may  be  placed  at  either  side  to  hold  the 
trimmings  which  hang  below  the  brim  of 
the  hat. 

A  connected  double  cache  peigne  is  a  pat- 
tern that  is  always  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
hat,  producing  a  downward  tilt  to  the  brim. 
It  should  be  entirely  covered  with  trim- 
mings, and  is  most  used  with  hats  that  turn 
up  in  the  baek. 

A  dollar-design  bandeau  is  placed  on  the 
inside  of  soft,  straw  crowns  as  a  support  for 
the  trimming  attached  to  it. 

A  circular  bandeau  is  used  for  the  tam-o'- 
shanter  caps,  loosely  folded  toques,  soft- 
crown  hats,  and  to  raise  hats  on  the  head 
that  are  too  large  in  the  crown. 

E.  Harrington. 

Crocheted  Needle-case 

Use  coarse  crochet-cotton,  chain  12  and 
join  in  ring. 

First  row— 24  d  (doubles)  in  ring. 

Second  row—*  2  d  in  first  d,  1  d  in  next  * ; 
repeat  all  around. 

Third  row— Same  as  second  row. 

Fourth  row—*  2  d  in  first  d,  1  d  in  each  of 
next  two  d  * ;  repeat  from  *  all  around. 

Fifth  row— Same  as  fourth  row. 

Sixth  row—*  2  d  in  first  d,  1  d  in  each  of 
next  3d*;  repeat. 

Seventh  row—*  Into  third  d  put  a  shell  of 
2  d,  2  ch,  2  d,  catch  with  single  into  third  st 
from  shell  * ;  repeat. 

Eighth  row — Shell  into  each  sh  with  3  ch 
between. 

Ninth  row— Put  8  d  into  each  sh  and  catch 
with  single  into  each  3  oh  between. 

Make  two  of  these  circles.  Tack  them 
together  with  three  pinked  flannel  circles 
between,  and  add  bows  and  hanger  of  rib- 


bon of  contrasting  color.  Yellow  with  blue 
or  Nile-green  with  pink  are  pretty  combina- 
tions. Joyce  Cavendish. 

Direction's  for  Lace 

Abbreviations.— Ch,  chain ;  d  c,  double 
crochet;  s  c,  single  crochet;  sq,  squares;  st, 
stitch ;  d  ch,  double  chain. 

First  row— Ch  100,  turn  and  make  7  sq, 

2  st  between  each,  4  d  c  and  12  sq  and  4  d  c, 

3  sq,  4  d  c,  5  sq. 

Second  row— Turn,  make  5  sq,  7  d  c,  2  eh, 
7  d  c,  11  sq,  10  d  c,  (i  sq,  3  d  c. 

Third  row— 3  d  c,  5  sq,  7  d  o,  2  ch  and 
7  d  o,  10  sq,  7  d  c,  2  ch,  7  d  c,  6  sq. 


Fourth  row— Turn,  2  sq,  10  d  c,  2  ch,  4  d  c, 
•2  ch,  4  d  c,  2  ch,  10  d  e,  6  sq,  7  d  c,  2  ch, 
4  d  c,  2  ch,  4  d  c,  2  ch,  7  d  c,  4  sq,  3  d  o. 

Fifth  row— 3  d  c,  3  sq,  7  d  c,  2  ch,  4  d  c, 
2  ch,  4  d  c,  7  d  c,  5  sq,  10  d  c,  4  d  c,  2  oh, 
4  d  c,  6  sq.  Make  ch  5,  fasten  in  fourth  row 
for  scallop. 

Sixth  row— Turn  and  make  15  d  c  in  ch, 
make  ch  5  and  7  sq  in  these  st,  and  6  sq, 
4  d  c,  ch  2  and  4  d  c,  ch  2  and  7  sq,  7  d  c, 
ch  2,  4  d  c,  2  ch  and  4  d  c,  ch  2  and  4  d  ch, 
ch  2  and  7  d  ch,  2  sq  and  3  d  c. 

Seventh  row— Turn,  make  3  sq,  7  d  ch,  2 
ch,  4  d  c,  7  ch,  4  d  c,  ch  2,  7  d  c,  5  sq,  10  d  c,  ch 
2,  4  d  c,  ch  2, 10  d  c,  10  sq,  7  sq  around  scallop. 

Eighth  row— Turn,  make  9  sq  around  seal- 
lop,  make  2  d  c,  ch  between  and  2  d  c  in  each 


space  of  scallop,  5  sq,  7  d  c,  2  ch,  7  d  c,  8  sq,  7 
d  c,  2  ch,  4d  e,  ch  2, 7  d  c,  4  sq,  3  d  c  and  turn. 

Ninth  row— 3  d  c,  5  sq,  7  d  c,  2  ch,  4  d  c,  ch 
2,  7  d  c,  5  sq,  10  d  c,  2  ch,  4  d  c,  2  ch,  4  d  c,  2 
ch,  10  d  c,  make  3  d  e  and  1  d  c  on  scallop,  5 
sq  and  7  d  c,  2  ch  and  7  d  c,  9  sq,  7  d  c,  2  ch 
and  7  d  c,  5  sq  and  3  d  e. 

Tenth  row— Turn,  3  d  c,  6  sq,  10  d  c,  10  sq, 
7  d  c,  2  ch,  7  d  c,  5  sq,  3  d  c  over  each  row  in 
scallop. 

Eleventh  row— 3  d  c,  picot,  ch  2  and  s  c  in 
each  space  on  scallop,  6  sq,  4  d  c,  ch  2,  4  d  c, 
11  sq,  4  d  c,  7  sq,  3  d  c. 

Make  a  single  row  of  stars  and  squares 
for  insertion.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Winston. 


The  Grand  Courage  of  the  Highest  Humanity 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  our  colleges  and 
schools  about  the  courage  of  the  soldier, 
and  very  little  about  what  seems  to  us  the 
infinitely  higher  courage  of  thousands  in 
other  positions  of  life. 

We  do  not  think  the  brute  courage  of  the 
soldier,  who  fights  simply  for  glory  and  pay, 
shooting  down  whoever  he  is  ordered  by  his 
commanding  officer  or  government  to  kill, 
or  fighting  for  his  country  when  his  country 
is  in  the  wrong,  is  any  more  deserving  of 
praise  than  the  brutal  courage  of  the  prize, 
fighter,  the  bull-fighter  or  bulldog,  or  the 
rooster,  who  fights  other  roosters  when  his 
owner  orders. 

But  a  very  different  kind  of  .courage  is 
that  of  the  fireman.who  risks  his  life  to  save 
other  lives  from  burning  buildings ;  or  the 
coast-guard,  who  risks  his  life  to  save  the 
lives  of  drowning  sailors;  or  the  policeman, 
who  risks  his  life  to  stop  a  runaway  horse 
in  the  crowded  street  of  a  city,  or  in  other 
ways  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  or  the  locomotive  engineers 
or  steamer  captains,  who  risk  their  lives  to 
save  the  lives  of  their  passengers ;  or  the 
physicians  or  clergymen,  who  stand  at  the 
bedsides  of  those  dying  from  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  risk  their  lives  in  the  performance 
of  their  humane  and  sacred  duties ;  or  the 
nurses  (men  and  women),  who  risk  their 
lives  in  the  yellow-fever  hospitals;  or  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
who  risk  their  lives  to  comfort  the  lepers. 

In  a  multitude  of  instances,  which  no  man 
can  number,  there  is  vastly  greater  and 
nobler  courage  displayed  than  in  the  brutal 
courage  which  so  many  thoughtlessly  praise, 
and  we  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  in  all 
our  colleges,  schools  and  Sunday-schools 
the  youth  and  children  will  be  taught  the 
difference  between  the  courage  of  a 
game-cock  and  the  grand  courage  of  the 
highest  humanity — the  courage  (which 
every  church-spire  in  Christendom  stands 
to  commemorate)  of  Him  who  died  on  the 
cross,  and  dying  said,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."— 
Geo.  T.  Angell,  in  Dumb  Animals. 


Woven  Rugs 
I  happened  in  on  a  friend  the  other  day 
just  as  she  was  inspecting  a  large  roll  of 
what  I  supposed  at  once  to  be  a  rag  carpet. 

"Why,"  said  I,  "you  surely  haven't  wasted 
your  time  piecing  carpet-rags.  Why,  you 
can  buy— " 

"No  I  can't,"  she  replied,  breaking  off  my 
sentence.  "This  is  not  a  carpet,  but  a  series 
of  the  very  best  and  most  serviceable  every 
day  rugs  ever  invented."  And  sure  enough 
she  had  a  whole  web  of  rugs., 

I  soon  learned  that  it  took  just  eight 
pounds  of  four-ply  chain  for  twenty  yards. 
The  labor  of  preparing  the  rags  when 
sewed  by  machine  was  light  compared  with 
the  old-time  carpet-rag  sewing. 

Each  rug  was  twenty-eight  inches  wide 
and  one  and  one  half  yards  long.  In  this 
piece  the  chain  was  green  and  gold, 
thread  about.  The  body  of  the  first  rug 
was  made  of  brown  cashmere,  while  the 
six-inch  border,  which  crossed  each  end 
four  inches  from  the  end,  was  red  and 
blue,  sewed  hit  and  miss.  The  next  was 
of  knit  wool  underclothing  cut  cross- 
wise and  colored  dark  green.  The  bor- 
der was  also  hit  and  miss  of  wool  scraps 
of  all  colors.  The  rest,  except  the  last 
two,  were  of  cotton  on  the  same  plan,  but 
of  different  colors.  These,  my  friend 
explained,  were  much  more  desirable 
for  kitchen  wear  than  any  she  had  yet 
found,  as  they  were  light  in  weight, 
would  pass  easily  through  the  wringer, 
and  would  wear  much  better  than  oil- 
cloth. One  of  these  was  quite  pretty, 
being  made  of  dark  blue  calico  with  a 
lighter  border.  Another  was  of  black 
stockings,  bordered  with  tan.  The  last 
two  were  made  of  an  old  ingrain  carpet. 
They  were  so  downy  and  yet  so  firm  that 
I  learned  the  following  particulars :  Cut 
the  carpet  in  bias  strips  about  one  and 
one  half  inches  wide.  The  width  should 
depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  carpet. 
To  keep  them  from  pulling  apart  sew  them 
on  the  machine  through  the  middle  of  each 
strip,  joining  the  ends  as  you  go  along.  Wind 
in  a  skein,  wash  through  warm  suds  in  the 
open  air  in  order  to  make  them  as  woolly  as  I 
possible.  It  requires  five  pounds  of  the 
sewed  rags  to  weave  a  rug  one  and  one  half 
yards  long  and  twenty-eight  inches  wide, 
and  just  one  third  as  much  chain  as  for  rag 
carpet.  It  is  always  best  to  have  these  rugs 
woven  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rag  carpet,  i 
taking  out  two  of  every  three  threads  of  thai 
warp.  C.  B.  Riggle. 

a 

The  Gibson  Waist 
Although  this  appeared  last  season  it  was 
not  generally  worn,  but  will  be  quite  a  fea- 
ture this  season  as  the  prevailing  shirt-waist. 
All  kinds  of  materials  are  used,  and  its  very 

trimness  appeals 
to  all  lovers  of 
neat  dressing. 
The  fold  coming 
over  the  shoul- 
der gives  the 
broad  effect  so. 
much  sought  for. 
a 

Beverages 
To  look  over 
the  nation'* 
drink-bill  must 
be  a  great  en- 
couragement to 
the  temperance- 
workers.  The 
statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  all 
spirituous  drinks  is  less  than  it  was  from 
1890  to  1894,  and  the  "American  Grocer"  con- 
cludes that  "the  cheaper  and  the  milder 
stimulants  are  growing  in  favor,  and  are 
steadily  reducing  the  use  of  fiery  liquors.-' 

With  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of 
fruit  which  this  country  produces  it  is 
surprising  that  any  intoxicant  should 
be  desired.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
popular  beverages  which  are  suitable  for 
any  company: 

Kansas  City  Tea  Punch.— Pour  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  on  one  tablespoonful 
of  any  strong  tea,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until 
perfectly  cold,  then  strain.  In  the  mean- 
time add  to  one  pint  of  sugar  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  the  juice  of  three  oranges,  the 
pulp  and  juice  of  one  shredded  pineapple,  and 
allow  all  to  stand  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. When  ready  to  serve,  add  the  tea  to 
the  fruit-juice  and  pulp,  with  one  quart  of 
Apollinaris  water  and  one  quart  of  fresh 
berries  or  thinly  sliced  peaches.  Pour  over 
a  block  of  ice  in  the  punch-bowl. 

American  Temperance  Bevei.ao e. 
Take  twelve  lemons,  one  quart  of  ripe  rasp- 
berries, one  ripe  pineapple,  two  pounds  of 
best  white  sugar  and  three  quarts  of  cold 
water.   Peel  the  lemons  very  thin,  squeeze 
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the  juice  over  the  peel,  let  It  stand  a  few 
hours,  add  the  sugar,  mash  the  raspberries 
with  one  half  pound  of  sugar,  cut  the  pine- 
apple, after  paring  it  in  very  thin  slices,  and 
cover  with  sugar.  Strain  the  lemon-juice 
into  a  bowl,  add  the  raspberries  and  pine- 
apple, and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  the  three 
quarts  of  water,  stir  all  together  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

Fruit  Punch.— To  the  juice  of  six  lemons 
and  three  oranges  add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  the  juice  from  one  can  of  pine- 
apples and  one  can  of  preserved  cherries, 
and  let  stand  three  hours.  Add  one  quart  of 
ice-water  and  one  cupful  of  finely  chipped 
ice.  If  too  strong  weaken  with  ice-water, 
and  add  more  sugar  if  necessary,  but  it 
should  be  very  rich,  strong  and  not  too 
sweet. 

Fki'tt  Punch  No.  2.— Place  over  the  fire 
long  enough  to  entirely  dissolve  one  pint  of 
granulated  sugar  in  one  quart  of  water ; 
take  from  the  fire,  add  to  the  syrup  the  juice 
from  three  fine  lemons,  the  grated  peel  of  one 
lemon  and  the  pulp  and  juice  of  one  orange 
and  one  pineapple  which  have  been  peeled 
and  picked  into  pieces.  Let  the  liquid 
mixture  stand  until  partly  cooled,  then 
strain  through  a  coarse  sieve,  rubbing  as 
much  of  the  fruit  through  as  possible,  then 
place  where  it  will  become  perfectly  cold. 
At  serving-time  add  to  the  liquid  one  pint  of 
ice-cold  Apollinaris  water. 

American  Pinch— Mix  together  one 
and  one  half  pounds  of  red  currants,  one 
and  one  half  pounds  of  white  currants, 
one  pound  of  raspberries,  and  one  pound  of 
cherries  from  which  the  stones  have  been 
removed.  Mash  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand  in 
a  warm  place  for  three  or  four  days,  keeping 
it  well  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth.  Filter 
the  juice,  and  to  each  pint  of  juice  add  two 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  and  place  in  a 
granite  double  boiler  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Skim,  and  when  clear  bottle  and 
cork  well  till  desired  for  use,  then  place 
two  tablespoonfuls  in  each  glass  and  fill 
with  cold  water. 

Fruit  Lemonade—  Place  one  and  one 
half  pints  of  sugar  with  one  quart  of  water 
in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Peel  and  grate  one.  pineapple, 
and  add  to  this  one  sliced  banana,  one  half 
cupful  of  seeded  cherries  and  one  half  cupful 
of  grapes  cut  into  halves  and  seeded.  Add  the 
prepared  fruits  to  the  syrup  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cold 
add  the  strained  juice  of  two  oranges,  one 
half  pint  of  lemon-juice  and  one  half  pint 
of  juice  from  berries.  When  perfectly  cold 
add  one  cupful  of  water,  or  more  if  desired. 
Fill  each  glass  half  full  of  shaved  ice,  and 
pour  over  it  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
fruit-mixture,  and  serve  with  a  spoon. 

Virginia  Reed. 

a 

Easter  Pin-money 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  the 
farmer's  wife  or  daughter  can  more  easily 
earn  a  few  dollars  than  at  the  happy  Easter- 
time.  They  have  the  chief  means  right  at 
hand— lots  of  eggs.  They  may  make  all 
sorts  of  dainty  ornaments  out  of  them,  but 
they  must  begin  in  season,  so  as  to  get  plenty 
made  in  order  to  sell  a  week  or  two  before 
Easter.  They  may  sell  them  direct  from 
house  to  house  or  leave  them  in  a  store, 
where  they  are  to  be  sold  on  a  commission. 

Easter  Rabbits.— Take  empty  egg-shells, 
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on  one  end.  Leave  the  other  end  straight. 
Paste  the  straight  end  on  one  end  of  the 
egg-shell  in  the  place  where  the  ear  would 
naturally  come,  and  another  one  just  like  it 
on  the  corresponding  side.  Then  with  red  ink 
make  a  tiny  curved  mouth  and  dots  for  nos- 
trils. With  black  ink  make  the  eyes  and 
a  few  long  hairs  about  the  mouth.    Paste  a 


from  which  the  contents  have  been  removed 
through  a  small  hole  in  one  end,  and 
make  the  rabbits  by  pasting  long  ears  made 
X)f  paper  tinted  a  pale  shade  of  pink 
on  the  inside.  Fold  the  paper  through  the 
middle,  and  cut  rounding  to  a  sharp  point 


small  bunch  of  cotton  over  the  hole  made  to 
let  the  contents  of  the  eggs  out,  and  the  hole 
is  covered  and  a  tail  made  at  the  same  time. 
Paste  all  onto  a  small  square  of  pasteboard, 
which  has  been  covered  with  green  tissue- 
paper  cut  into  strips  to  represent  grass,  and 
you  have  a  cute  little  Easter  article  that 
will  sell  for  from  five  to  ten  cents. 

Ego  Pen-wiper.— There  are  .people  who 
will  only  buy  things  which  are  of  use.  For 
them  make  a  pen-wiper  by  taking  the  con- 
tents of  the  egg  out  in  the  same  way  and 
putting  in  the  place  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
fine  salt ;  then  cover  the  hole  by  pasting  a 
piece  of  paper  over  it.  Draw  a  face  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  egg-shell,  making  it  as 
comical  or  grave  as  possible ;  then  above  the 
face  fasten  a  small,  pointed  cap  by  pasting 
the  edge  fast  to  the  top  of  the  egg-shell  just 
where  a  cap  would  naturally  come;  then 
make  a  small  mat  of  bright-colored  cloth, 
pinked  at  the  edges  and  about  two  inches 
square ;  paste  the  egg  fast  to  the  center  of 
this,  and  you  will  have  a  pen-wiper  that  will 
stay  where  you  put  it.  These  ought  to  sell 
for  from  five  to  ten  cents  apiece,  and  a  good 
lot  of  them  should  be  made. 

Matcu-iiolder.— For  this  you  will  need 
an  egg-shell  that  has  been  opened  at  the  end. 
Break  away  the  shell  for  about  two  thirds 
the  way  down,  leaving  the  edge  as  notchy  as 
possible.  Tint  the  inside  by  rinsing  it 
with  a  weak  solution  of  Easter-egg  dye,  and 
color  the  outside  a  bright  color  by  putting 
the  dye  on  with  a  small  brush,  being  careful 
to  get  it  on  evenly;  the  egg  may  be  dyed 
before  breaking  the  end  out  by 
boiling  in  the  dye,  then  breaking 
the  end  out  and  tinting  the  in- 
side. To  make  the  tray,  take  a 
round  piece  of  plain  blotting- 
paper,  wet  and  bend  it  over  the 
bottom  of  a  small  patty-pan, 
crimping  the  extra  fullness  into 
little  crimps  around  the  edge;  let 
it  stay  on  the  pan  until  entirely 
dry,  then  remove  it,  glue  the  egg- 
cup  fast  in  the  center  of  the  bot- 
tom, put  the  matches  in  the  egg 
part  and  the  burnt  ends  in  the 
tray.  This  will  sell  for  about  the 
same  as  the  other  two. 

Colored  Eggs.— Save  all  the 
egg-shells  during  the  winter,  and 
open  them  in  the  end  with  a  tiny 
hole  as  described  above ;  you  may 
make  a  hole  in  each  end  for  this 
if  you  desire.  When  you  have  a 
lot  of  them  color  them  different 
colors  by  putting  them  in  the 
boiling  dye ;  then  string  them, 
and  sell  them  for  about  three  to 
five  cents  apiece. 
For  candy  eggs  pour  wrarm  candy  into  the 
empty  egg-shells ;  when  they  are  cool  peel 
off  the  egg-shells,  and  dip  in  colored  candy 
until  of  the  proper  smoothness  and  color. 
These  sell  for  five  cents  apiece. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  S. 


Point-lace 

This  form  of  needlework  is  becoming  more 
popular  every  day.  The  only  requirement 
is  neat  needlecraft.  After  the  careful  bast- 
ing of  the'  braids  upon  the  pattern  it  must 
be  gone  over  carefully  with  No.  1000  thread 
and  neatly  gathered  into  the  curves  of  the 
pattern,  joined  in  places  where  the  braids 
cross  each  other,  and  the  ends  fastened 
securely,  after  which  the  stitches  in 
the  various  patterns  are  introduced. 

The  small  cap  is  much  the  simplest 
form  of  work,  as  only  a  few  stitches 
are  introduced.  This  is  a  size  well 
adapted  to  a  child  up  to  five  months 
old,  and  as  they  grow  rapidly  the  little 
caps  must  be  changed  by  that  time. 

In  the  large  cap  the  straight  braids 
are  joined  by  Venetian  bars,  which  are 
a  series  of  buttonhole-stitching  upon 
threads  carried  across.  The  edge  is 
finished  with  purling. 

The  center  of  the  tie  is  made  of  very 
fine  wash-blond,  and  several  different 
braids  are  introduced  in  the  pattern. 

It  is  better  to  learn  on  a  small  article, 
as  the  first  one  you  will  be  apt  to  soil, 
and  as  you  go  on  with  the  work  you 
will  acquire  more  deftness  and  be  able 
to  keep  it  clean,  as  it  should  be.    C.  I. 


Cooking  the  Easter  Eggs 

French  Omelet.— Beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  until  smooth ;  add  a  little  salt, 
a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper  and  a  little 
sugar ;  then  add  a  small  pinch  of  good 
baking-powder,  three  large  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sifted  flour,  and  milk  enough  to 
make  a  thin  batter ;  pour  into  a  well- 
buttered  omelet-pan  or  granite  skillet; 
spread  the  wrhites  of  the  eggs,  pre- 
viously beaten  until  stiff,  over  the  top ; 
cook  by  holding  high  above  the  fire 
until  set;  brown  a  moment  in  the  oven, 
double  over,  and  serve  hot  with  jam. 

Shirred  Eggs.— Butter  an  earthen  or 
stoneware  platter ;  break  into  it  the  desired 
number  of  eggs,  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter ;  over  each  egg  pour  one  table- 
spoonful  of  cream  or  rich  milk ;  cook  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  the  whites  are  set. 
Watch  carefully  or  the  eggs  will  become,  too 
hard  and  dry. 

Ox  Eyes.— Take  slices  of  bread  a  little 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick ;  cut  into 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  Cured 


rounds  with  a  large  biscuit-cutter,  taking 
smaller  rounds  from  the  center  of  each  with 
a  small  cutter ;  lay  the  rings  in  a  thin  but- 
tered tin,  break  an  egg  into  the  center  of 
each  ring,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
pour  a  little  cream  over  each  egg.  Bake 
until  the  whites  are  set,  garnish  with  water- 
cress, and  serve. 

Bird's  Nest.— Remove  shells  from  hard- 
boiled  eggs ;  surround  with  forcemeat ;  bake 
until  nicely  browned  ;  serve  with  gravy. 

Curried  Eggs.— Slice  an  onion,,  and  fry 
in  butter;  add  one  tablespoonful  of  curry- 
powder  and  one  large  cupful  of  gravy  or 
good  soup-stock ;  simmer  gently  until  the 
onion  is  cooked;  cut  into  thick  slices  six 
hard-boiled  eggs ;  pour  the  hot  mixture  over 
them,  and  serve  with  boiled  rice. 

Katharine  E.  Megee. 

Ear-mittens 

Did  you  ever  have  a  fly  crawling  around 
in  your  ear  ?  Then  you  may  have  a  slight 
idea  of  how  a  horse  feels  in  the  spring  when 
the  herring-flies  are  thick.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  flies  go  into  the  horse's  ears 
by  the  dozens,  and  the  horse  has  no  way  to 
get  them  out.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
shakes  his  head  frantically  and  doesn't  do 
his  work  as  well?  A  pair  of  ear-mittens, 
made  of  cheese-cloth  to  fit  the  ears,  fastened 
to  the  bridle  with  tapes,  and  tied  together  at 
the  base  on  top  of  the  horse's  head,  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  the  horse,  and  are  very 
easily  made.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  fit  down  snugly  to  the  head,  so  that 
no  flies  can  crawl  inside.  S.  B.  R. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Evening  Post  Five  Test  Cases  Were 
Selected  and  Treated  Publicly 
by  Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott 
Free  of  Charge 


University  Chemist  Acting  as  Referee 


Irvine  K.  Mott,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  well 
and  favorably  known  in  that  city  as  a  learned 
physician— a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Pulte 
Medical  College,  and  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Hos- 
pitals, has  discovered  a 
remedy  to  successfully  treat 
Blight's  Disease,  Diabetes, 
and  other  kidney  troubles, 
either  in  their  first,  Interme- 
diate or  last,  stages.  Dr. 
Mott  says:  "My  method 
arrests  the  disease,  even 
though  it  has  destroyed 
most  of  the  kidneys,  and 
preserves  intact  that  por- 
tion not  yet  destroyed.  The 
medicines  I  use  neutralize  the  poisons  that  form  a 
toxine  that  destroy  the  cells  in  the  tubes  in  the 
kidneys." 

The  Evening  Post,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
papers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  hearing  of  Dr.  Mott's 
success,  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
public  test  to  demonstrate  his  faith  in  his  treat- 
ment and  prove  its  merits  by  treating  five  persons 
suffering  from  Bright's Disease  and  Diabetes,  free 
of  charge,  the  Post  to  select  the  cases,  and  exam- 
inations to  be  made  in  the  medical  department 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

,  Dr.  Mott  accepted  the  condition's,  and  twelve 
persons  were  selected.  After  a  most  critical 
chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  examination 
had  been  made  in  the  university  laboratory  five 
out  of  the  twelve  were  decided  upon,  the  Professor 
making  the  examination  remarking,  "  I  should 
say  they  are  all  fatal  cases."  These  cases  were 
placed  under  Dr.  Mott's  care  and  reports  pub- 
lished each  week  in  the  Post.  In  three  months 
all  were  discharged  by  Dr.  Mott  as  cured,  the 
final  examination  being  made  at  the  university. 
The  persons  treated  regained  their  normal  weight, 
strength  and  appetite,  and  were  able  to  resume 
their  usual  work. 

Any  one  desiring  to  read  the  details  of  this  pub- 
lic test  can  obtain  copies  of  the  paper  by  writing 
to  Dr.  Mqtt  for  them. 

This  public  demonstration  gave  Dr.  Mott  an 
international  reputation  that  has  brought  him 
into  correspondence  with  people  all  over  the 
world,  and  several  noted  Europeans  are  num- 
bered among  those  who  have  taken  his  treatment 
and  been  cured,  as  treatment  can  be  administered 
effectively  by  mail. 

The  Doctor  will  correspond  with  those  who  are 
suffering  with  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes  or  any 
kidney  trouble  whatever,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
give  bis  expert  opinion  free  to  those  who  will  send 
him  a  description  of  their  symptoms.  An  essay 
which  the  Doctor  has  prepared  about  kidney 
troubles  and  describing  his  new  method  of  treat- 
ment will  also  be  mailed  by  him.  Correspon- 
dence for  this  purpose  should  be  addressed  to 
IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.D.,  117  Mitchell  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ABDOMINAL  BELTS, 

SI.OO. 

WALK-EASY  BRACES 
and  SUSPENDERS. 

35  Cts. 

SPRING  or  ELASTIC  TRUSSES 

35  Cts. 

Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  and 
any  kind  of  a  truss.  All  styles 
of  Abdominal  Belts,  Braces, 
Elastic  Hosiery,  Suspensories, 
Crutches,  Deformity  Apparatus 
AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  NOT 
DUPLICATE  ANYWHERE. 
Send  for  our  1902,  44-paseCat. 
THE  GUARANTEE  MFG.  CO.,  B  23,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

k  writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
i  BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:   "Am  making 
$3.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work."    MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.60  a  day  *'  Hundreds 
„  doing  likewise.     So   can  yon. 
$6.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla- 
|  ting   jewelry,   tableware,  bicy- 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, nickel,  etc.    Enormous  de- 
;  tuand.   We  teach  you  IJB 
'  Write— offer  free.  rllEbi 
0.  GRAY  &  CO..  Plstlnjr  Work.,  A  miaml  BIdg.,  Clselnaatl,  O. 


BR0WN5SBRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


"  The  best  preparation  for  colds,  coughs, 
and  asthma." 
MRS.  S.  A.  WATSON,  Temperance  Lecturer. 

"  Pre-eminently  the  best." 

REV.  HENRI  WARD  BEEOHER. 


BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women— Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  fori 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDS! 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name! 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the  #2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Pon't 
miss  this  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  HOUSE,  18HI11  St.,  May  wood,  Hi 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  26  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. HADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Chnrehei, 
Cemeteries  snd  Large  Parka. 

S3  page  Catalog  tree. 
coiled  sPBina  renca  on. 

Box  414,      WiaeasaHc,  bsV 
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I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

NO  PAY  UNTIL  YOU  KNOW  IT] 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned  how  to 
cure  Rheumatism.  Not  to  turn  bony  joints  into 
flesh  again;  that  is  impossible.  But  I  can  cure 
the  disease  always,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me  a  postal 
and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on  your  nearest 
druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Shoop's  Rheumatic 
Cure,  for  every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay  your 
druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn't,  I  will  pay  him 
myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that  can 
affect  Rheumatism  with  but  a  few  doses  must  be 
drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger.  I  use  no  such 
drugs.  It  is  folly  to  take  them.  You  must  get 
the  disease  out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most  difficult, 
obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how  impossible  this 
seems  to  you,  I  know  it,  and  I  take  this  risk.  I 
have  cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way, 
and  my  records  show  that  thirty-nine  out  of  forty 
who  get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  gladly.  I  have 
learned  that  people  in  general  are  honest  with  a 
physician  who  cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If 
I  fail  I  don't  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal-card  or  letter.  Let 
me  send  you  an  order  for  the  medicine;  also  a 
book.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it  won't  harm  you 
anyway.  If  it  cures,  pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that 
entirely  to  you.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  910, 
Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one 
or  two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


TtHm   t^AiRiVl   AND  I^IFeeSlOES 
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ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


bave 
designs 
from 


COST  NO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
ually crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Earth.    Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting, 
ij)  It  cannot  crumble  with 
'  the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Co*5SJSS!ASE! 


Do  yoa  want  a  -watch  that  rum  and  keepi  good 
1  time?  Our  watch  has  a  Gold  laid  case,  handsome 
!  dial,  dust  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  patent  eacape- 
r  merit,  and  highly  finished.  This  is  a  remarkable 
watch.  We  guarantee  it,  and  with  proper  care  it 
should  wear  and  give  satisfaction  for  20  years. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  Solid  Gold  one. 
The  movement  is  an  American  Style*  ex- 
pansion balance,  quick  train,  and  you  can  rely 
i  upon  it  that  when  yon  own  one  of  these  truly 
i  handsome  watches  you  will  always  have 
the  correct  time  in  your  possession.  Just  the 
watch  for  railroad  men,  or  those  who  need  a 
J  Tery  close  timer.  Do  you  want  a  watch  of  this 
f  character?  If  so,  now  is  your  opportunity  to 
secure  one.  "We  (five  a  beaut  If  al  Watch 
as  a  premium  to  anyone  for  selling  18  pieces 
of  our  handsome  jewelry  for  10c.  each.  Simply 
send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  ns  the  $1.80, 
and  wo  will  send  you  the  handsome  Gold  laid  watch.  We  trust  you 
and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell.  We  propose  to  give  away 
these  watches  simply  to  adtertise  our  business.  No  catch-words  in 
this  advertisement.  We  mean  Just  what  we  say.  You  require  no 
capital  while  working  for  us.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address, 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  WATCH  CO.  New  York  City 


Mail=Box  Tests 

Tender-hearted  men  should  not  serve  on  the 
committee.  Each  member  should  be  furnished 
with  a  heavy  club  and 
a  dose  of  nerve-tonic. 
Before  knocking  the 
samples  all  over  the 
ball,  instruct  janitors 
where  to  ship  the  re- 
mains of  those  that 
fall.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  survivor,  it 
Is  a  sign  you  are  not 
bard  bitters.  Write 
to-day  for  description" 
and  prices. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

"When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
our  Catalogne,  No. 84.  We  carry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Sts. .  Chicago. 


ltoln- . 


|  Thorough,  scientific  course  by  mail,  adapted  to  in- 
[  dividual  needs.  Long-established.  Responsible.^ 
|  Successful.    Practical.    Instructors  ex-  a 
I  perienced  and  competent.    Editors     at  w 
t  5  popular  publications.  ^ 
k  Our  students*  contri*  ^  %    %  dents 
^  but  ion  s  given  pref-*v  ^^L^^success  f  u  I 
\  erence  at  lib-  VkV    and  pleased. 

\  eral  rates^  Descriptive  cata- 

Togue  free.  Address 
,      SPRACUE  CORRES- 
FpONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF 
_    JOURNALISM,       No.  163 
Majcatlc  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Two  Rings  Free ! 

We  will  give  these  Two  SOLID 
COtD  laid  Rings,  one  set  with  large 
Garnet  and  three  Pearls,  one  with  Ruby 
and  two  Brilliants,  FREE  to  any  one 
that  will  sell  1»  of  our  Gold  Plate 
Enameled  Brooches,  set  with  dif- 
ferent colored  stones  at  lu  cents  each, 
and  sends  us  the  SI. SO.  No  money 
required  until  brooches  are  sold.  We 
take  back  all  not  sold.  Address 
Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  Peovidesce,  R.L 


Dainty  Dishes  for  Easter 
i  •  Nest  of  Eggs.— Pare  as  many 
lf\  potatoes  as  will  be  required, 
)F^L  and  cut  them  to. represent 
straws  in  pieces  about  two 
inches  long  and  a  little  more 
than  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Fry  these  in  deep, 
boiling  fat  to  a  pale  golden  brown.  Drain, 
and  sprinkle  with  salt.  Arrange  them  in  the 
form  of  a  nest  on  a  round,  heated  platter.  Put 
eggs  in  rings  on  a  hot,  well-greased  frying- 
pan,  being  careful  not  to  break  them,  and  fry 
until  the  yolks  are  set.  Do  not  turn.  When 
cooked  arrange  them  in  the  nest,  and  serve 
all  very  hot.   This  is  a  nice  breakfast  dish. 

Easter  Salad— Prepare  a  quantity  of 
soft,  well-seasoned  cottage-cheese  and  some 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Make  the  cheese  into 
balls  about  one  and  one  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, then  carefully  flatten  until  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Be  careful  not  to 
break  the  smooth  edge.  As  each  round  is 
prepared  lay  it  on  a  flat  platter  or  molding- 
board,  then  carefully  cut  out  the  center  of 
each  cake.  With  a  silver  knife  cut  crisp, 
tender  lettuce  into  shreds,  and  arrange  it  on 
a  platter  (ready  for  serving)  in  the  form  of  a 
nest.  Place  a  cake  of  cheese  in  the  center 
of  each,  and  fill  the  hollows  with  mayon- 
naise. This  simulates  a  poached  egg  very 
prettily.   The  salad  is  quite  delicious. 

Easteb  Jelly.— Color  one  quart  of  water 
a  bright  yellow  by  steeping  a  small  quantity 
of  dried  saffron-leaves  in  it ;  add  the  juice  of 
six  large  lemons,  one  ounce  of  gelatin  pre- 
viously soaked  in  a  little  cold  water,  and 
one  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  five  minutes,  or 
until  the  gelatin  and  sugar  are  all  dis- 
solved, then  stir  in  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs;  let  boil  a  minute  longer,  and  strain 
through  a  jelly-bag.  Pare  lemon-peels  in 
long  strips  about  the  width  of  a  straw ;  boil 
them  in  water  until  tender,  then  put  them 
in  a  rich  syrup,  and  boil  until  clear.  Make  a 
blanc-mange  with  one  quart  of  milk,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch,  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  va- 
nilla, and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Divide  this  into 
six  parts,  and  color  these  as  taste  dictates. 
A  little  plum  jelly  makes  a  lovely  violet, 
spinach  or  parsley  juice  a  delicate  green,  the 
grated  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon  moistened 
with  the  juice  and  squeezed  through  a  cloth 
a  handsome  yellow,  while  beautiful  shades 
of  red  and  pink  may  be  produced  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  currant  or  cranberry 
jelly.  Pokeberry-syrup  also  gives  a  lovely 
pink,  and  chocolate  a  dark  brown.  Have 
ready  enough  egg-shells,  emptied  of  their 
contents  through  a  hole  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  large  end,  wash  and  soak 
them  well  in  cold  water  to  get  all  the  albu- 
men out,  then  drain,  and  fill  them  with  blanc- 
mange, having  first  set  them  in  a  pan  of  salt 
or  meal  to  keep  them  from  tipping.  Put 
them  in  a  cold  place  and  let  stand  until  the 
following  day.  When  wanted  to  serve,  line 
a  round,  shallow  glass  dish  with  the  lemon 
jelly,  scatter  the  strips  of  lemon-peel  around 
the  edge  like  straws,  break  the  shells  care- 
fully from  the  blanc-mange,  and  arrange  the 
different-colored  eggs  prettily  in  the  nest. 

Easter  Jelly  No.  2.— Make  a  plain 
white  blanc-mange,  flavor  with  vanilla,  pour 
into  egg-shells,  and  set  away  to  harden,  as 
directed  in  preceding  receipt.  Cut  lemon- 
peel  into  slender  lengths  like  straws ;  cook 
in  water  until  tender,  then  boil  in  rich  syrup 
until  clear.  Leave  them  in  the  syrup  until 
required  to  serve,  then  drain  carefully  and 
arrange  them  in  the  form  of  a  nest  in  a 
round,  shallow  dish.  Remove  the  shells 
from  the  blanc-mange  eggs  and  arrange  them 
in  the  nest.  Another  very  pretty  way  is  to 
make  a  rich  yellow  custard,  let  it  get  very 
cold  in  a  glass  dish,  and  then  lay  the  blanc- 
mange eggs  over  it.  Still  another  way  is 
to  cover  the  custard  with  grated  cocoanut, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  arrange  lemon  straws 
around  the  edge,  and  place  the  blanc-mange 
eggs,  either  white  or  colored,  in  this  dainty 
nest.  All  these  combinations  are  delightful 
both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate. 

A  Nest  of  Bonbons.— Prepare  lemon  or 
orange  straws  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
receipts,  only  leaving  them  in  the  syrup  until 
it  begins  to  candy.  Then  lift  out  the  straws 
and  dry  them  on  buttered  paper.  Take  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  water,  beat  slightly  together,  and  stii 
in  sufficient  XXX  confectioner's  sugar  to 
make  a  smooth,  stiff  paste ;  color  part  of  it 
yellow  with  saffron-juice,  use  a  little  coch- 
ineal for  pink,  and  spinach-juice  for  green. 
Different  shades  may  be  produced  by  using 
more  or  less  of  the  coloring.  Form  into 
small,  dainty  egg-shapes,  and  place  in  a  nest 
of  the  lemon  straws.  Chopped  nut,  dates, 
raisins  or  cocoanut  may  be  put  in  the  center 
of  the  eggs  if  desired,  and  covered  smoothly 
with  the  fondant. 

Mary  Foster  Snider. 


CONSUMPTIVE'S 


BULWARK 


A  Prevention  and  Cure 

For  Consumption-Threatened  Humanity 

A  FULL  FREE  TREATMENT 

That  Conquers  All  Chronic  Life-Sapping  Ills 


Certain  diseases  kill  their  victims  by 
gradually  robbing  them  of  bodily  mate- 
rial— a  manner  of  death  slow,  yet  terrify- 
ing, and  usually  fraught  with  mental  if 
not  physical  suffering. 

Consumption  actually  consumes ;  it  is 
a  well-named  plague. 

Four  requirements  must  be  met  to 


cure  consumption  and  other  wasting 
ills,  and  Four  also  to  prevent  their  at- 
tack. They  are :  First,  to  combat  and 
to  forestall  germs;  Second,  to  nourish 
the  body;  Third,  to  tone  and  fortify  the 
nerve  pdwer  of  resistance  to  disease,  and 
Fourth,  to  meet  the  demands  for  local 
treatment. 


THE  FOUR  FREE  REMEDIES 


EMUlSIONj 

GtttiACOJ 


'/rC£  SAfifPtf 

apt 


J Restorative  \ 


To  combat  and  destroy  germs,  to  nour- 
ish the  body,  to  fortify  the  system  and 
to  soothe  and  heal  broken  tendons  and 
inflamed  tissues,  in  accord  with  the 
necessities  in  particular  cases,  and  to  thus 
cure  and  prevent  consumption  and  all 
vitality-draining  ills  of  persistent,chronic 
nature,  the  above  wonderful,- Free  com- 
bination is  unmistakably  unmatched. 
It  is  Doctor  Slocum's  grand  discovery 
and  Free  contribution  to  masterful, 
scientific  medical  progress  which  has 
marvelously  reduced  the  consumption 
death-rate  in  the  United  States. 

Think  of  it ! — the  average  life  in  this 


country  is  four  and  one  tenth  years 
longer  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Reader,  if  you  are  a  victim  of,  or  are 
apprehensive  that  consumption  is  in 
your  wake,  this  bulwark  of  refuge  for 
prevention  and  cure  is  yours  for  the 
asking— free  also  to  those  near  and  dear 
to  you  who  need  the  protective  and  cur- 
ative security  it  affords. 

Some  need  only  the  Emulsion,  others 
the  Coltsfoote  Expectorant;  some  the 
Psychine  Tonic,  others  the  Ozojell. 
Many  send  for  all  four,  use  one  or  more 
appropriate  for  their  own  cases  and  give 
the  other  remedies  to  friends. 


WRITE  THE  DOCTOR 


WRITE  TO  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM, 
98  Pine  Street,  New  York,  mentioning 
Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  complete 
combination  will  be  sent  to  you  free  from 
his  great  manufacturing  pharmacies, 
with  full  directions  for  their  use. 

You  are  welcome  to  write  for  your- 
self or  for  another  who  is  afflicted  or 


menaced  by  wasting  malady  of  any 
description. 

Kindly  write,  giving  post-office  and 
express  address,  so  there  may  be  no 
trouble  in  the  shipment  of  the  remedies. 

Address  Dr.  T.  A.  Slocum,  98  Pine 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  say  you  saw 
this  offer  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Mme-  Benoit's  Russian  Depilatory 


instantaneously  removes 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

without  torturing,  blistering,  discoloring,  or  leaving  any 
blotch,  signs,  or  other  ill  effect  on  the  skin.  An  effective, 
instantaneous,  harmless  remedy. 

Send  for  Booklet  Giving  Full  Information 
MME.  BENOIT,  2  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


lfH||  HlffP  111  Soiled  and  faded  clothing  of  all  kinds 
■  II  II  If      IN  to  look  like  new  with  the  celebrated 

JLxH.fJii™        TONK'S  FRENCH  DY£S 

Qfl    MHIIIITE  V       s"  BimPlu  u  child  being 

gy  IfllHU  I  kV  twice  the  em-n-th  of  ottur  iHts,  earpcta 
and  rupi  reUUn  ttiolr  brilUo.ncT  for  years,  as  the  colors  are  permanent  and 

Will  not  Freeze,  Boil  or  Wash  Out 

To  Introduce  them  rive  jour  dcaler'8  name  and  wo  will  send  you  6  large 
packages  for  40c,  or  1  for  10c,  any  color.    Saj  whether  for  wool  or  cotton. 
Write  quick,  catalogue  and  color  card  free.    Agents  wanted. 

FRENCH  BYE  CO..        Box  413,  Vassar,  Mich. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


■Send  name  and  address  no  money,  and  we  will  mail  you  I 
1 12  boxes  of  Comfort  Cough  Tablets.  Will  cure  a  coug'h  in  one! 
Iday.   Sell  them  for  10  cents  a  box.   Send  us  the  91.  SO  and  I 


I  we  will  m:\il  you  these  two  beautiful  Solid  GOLD  laid  Rings. 
I  Will  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold. 


IWe  take  back  all  not  sold. 

IC0MF0RT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I, 


HIMSELF  CURED  J^ck 

East  Hampton,  Conn.  (The  clothier)  savs  If  any  suf- 
ferer from  Kidney  or  Bladder  DUeauea  will  write 
him  he  will  inform  them  of  the  perfect  home  cure 
that  did  the  work  in  his  case. 


IF  SICK 


Our  Mew  Electric  Method 

WILL  CURE  YOU  AT  HOME.  Book  free. 
t:.9.ElectrlcCo.,358DewboraSt.,CMcftgo,UI» 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

When  Sorrow  Came 
When  Sorrow  came  I  did  not  look 

For  any  visitor  that  day. 
But  in  beside  the  iuglenook 

She  slipped  in  calm,  familiar  way, 
As  one.  a  dear  and  privileged  guest. 

Who  pushes  wide  a  door  ajar, 
And.  seeking  only  friendly  rest. 

Sits  down  where  all  tire  kindred  are. 

And  first  surprised,  I  scarcely  knew 

A  word  to  greet  the  stranger  face ; 
There  crept  a  numbing  shadow  through 

The  brightness  of  my  dwelling-place. 
So  dumb  her  lips,  so  veiled  her  eyes, 

So  cbill  the  hand  in  mine  she  laid, 
The  sunshine  vanished  from  the  skies, 

And  In  the  cloud  I  knelt,  afraid. 

But  Sorrow  stayed,  until  I  heard, 

In  that  hushed  silence  round  her  dra  wn, 
Voices  more  sw-eet  than  song  of  bird, 

The  tender  tones  of  loved  ones  gone. 
And  floating  from  the  silvern  shore. 

Whereon  the  ransomed  walk  serene, 
Came  wafts  of  f ragance  blown  before 

The  angels  as  they  hither  lean. 

Then,  swift  transfigured,  Sorrow  turned ; 

Her  look  was  wonderful  to  see ; 
My  very  soul  within  me  burned, 

For  Love  in  Sorrow  died  for  me. 
And  Love  appoints  my  Sorrow  still, 

And  sacramental  cups  are  poured 
Where  T  and  Sorrow,  if  God  will, 

Meet  and  hold  tryst  with  my  dear  Lord. 
—Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Congregationalist. 


The  Secret  of  His  Promotion 

Tin:  I'nited  States  regular  army  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  our  nearest  ap- 
proach to  Old  World  aristocracy,  and 
therefore  no  place  for  a  boy  without 
pull  or  prestige.  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  the 
govern or-geueral  of  the  Philippine's,  is  con- 
spicuous evidence  that  fidelity  through  the 
long  years  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded, 
lie  was  not  a  West- Pointer.  He  was  a  farmer 
lad  from  Ohio..  He  had  the  three  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Persian  boy — he  could  handle  a 
weapon,  ride  a  horse,  and  speak  the  truth. 
In  1861  he  heard  the  call  of  country,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  his 
brother  Howard  enlisting  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Later  in  the  war  the  brothers  crossed  paths, 
and  as  they  parted  the  young  Adna,  whose 
gallantry  had  already  won  him  promotion, 
took  his  brother's  hand,  and  said,  "Howard, 
I  don't  intend  that  any  officer  is  going  to  ex- 
cel me  in  duty,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
that  duty  is.  Howard,  don't  let  any  soldier 
excel  you  in  duty.  The  way  to  be  a  good 
soldier  is  to  obey  all  orders." 

When  the  war  closed  the  brother,  after 
brave  service,  returned  to  the  quiet  of  his 
Ohio  farm,  where  recently  he  related  to  the 
writer  the  above  conversation.  The  future 
general  remained  in  the  regular  army,  doing 
his  work  and  obeying  "all  orders"  with  the 
determined  faithfulness  indicated  in  his 
significant  words.  His  career  has  been  as 
steady  in  its  growth  as  that  of  the  sturdy- 
oak.  He  is  no  mushroom  hero.  His  fame  is 
secure.  Like  the  great  Von  Moltke,  he  has 
come  up  from  the  ranks,  having  occupied 
every  grade  of  office  except  that  of  corporal. 
He  was  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  has 
been  made  ruler  over  many.— Eev.  W.  H. 
McMaster,  in  Epworth  Herald. 


The  North  Pole 
Four  hundred  human  lives,  seventy-five 
million  dollars  and  two  hundred  ships  have 
been  lost  in  fruitless  efforts  to  find  the  north 
pole.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  criticize 
the  spending  by  the  Christian  churches  of  a 
few  millions  in  missionary  exploration  or 
world-wide  evangelization.  There  are  al- 
ways those  who  are  prone  to  raise  the  cry, 
Why  this  waste?  Bat  not  all  such  critics 
by  any  means  have  the  discernment  to  see 
where  the  real  waste  in  the  world  occurs,  or 
to  admit  that  very  far  from  being  wasted 
are  any  honest,  earnest  efforts  anywhere 
put  forth.— Observer. 


Not  Paid  for  it 
"Are  you  paid  anything  for  swearing?" 
Eli  Perkins  once  asked  a  commercial  trav- 
eler. 

"No ;  I  do  it  for  nothing." 

"Well,"  said  the  lecturer,  "you  work  cheap. 
You  lay  aside  your  character  as  a  gentleman, 
inflict  pain  on  your  friends,  break  a  com- 
mandment and  lose  your  own  soul— and  for 
nothing  I  You  do  certainly  work  cheap- 
very  oheap."— Epworth  Herald. 


I  SELL  FARMS 

RESIDENCES,  STORES  AND  OTHER  REAL  ESTATE,  NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED 


Right  now,  before  you  forget  It,  tell  me  all  about 
vonr  property,  and  how  many  dollars  you  want  for 
it,  and  I  will  tell  you  just  how  it  can  be  quickly  sold. 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  your  property  is  located  I  have  a  wonder- 
fUlly  successful  plan  for  selling  it  quickly. 

Xo  matter  whether  your  property  isworth  8300 
or  $300,000,  1  have  a  marvelously  practical  plan  for 
finding  a  buyer  for  it- 

I  send  my  plan  absolutely  free. 

When  sale  is  made  your  own  bank  can  handle  the 
money,  so  that  you  take  no  risk. 

I  refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper  and  350 
other  leading  papers  carrying  my  advertising. 

National  bank,  mercantile  agency,  corporation 
and  individual  references  gladly  furnished. 

Read  the  testimonials  at  bottom  of  this  adver- 
tisement. 

Send  description  and  selling-price  of  your  prop- 
erty at  once  anil  get  my  free  plan  for  making  a 
quick  cash  sale. 

Remember  it  makes  no  difference  where  your 
property  is. 

My  plan,  beautiful  two-color  illustrated  booklet, 
telling  all  about  how  to  make  a  quick  cash  sale; 
photographs  of  the  largest  aud  most  complete  real- 
estate  offices  in  the  world,  and  other  valuable  in- 
formation, all  sent  free.  Don't  miss  this  chance  it 
you  want  to  sell  your  property.  Write  to-day. 
Don't  delay.   Do  it  now. 


My  Plan  Has  Given  Plensure  anil  Satisfaction  to  People  In 
All  Parts  of  the  Country 

"  Incloserl  please  find  commission  for  your  trouble  and  skill 
in  selling  my  land  in  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania.  I  must  say 
that  you  know  well  how  to  sell  land.  I  pay  you  this  money 
with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

BENJAMIN  SHATWELL,  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 


E37.— 10K  Acred,  Mnratogu  Co.,  Ti.  T.     8  to  10 

acres  timber.  <  Jrchard  of  about  6  acres.  Good  build- 
ings, o  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs.  Good  market 
for  all  products.  2i  miles  to  railroad  station.  Price 
#3,600— one  half  cash. 


My  Plan  Is  Successful,  No  Matter  Where  the  Properties  or 
the  Ovrnen,  are  Located 

"My  house  and  lot  in  Denver,  Colorado,  which  I  placed  in 
your  hands  for  sale  a  short  time  ago,  was  sold  for  cash  as  a 
result  of  vour  advertising,  in  less  than  one  month  after  your 
first  advertisements  appeared."  CHARLES  BATTY, 

ii\en  Riddle,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 


E122.— 80  Acre*),  Webster  Co.,  Mo.  20  acres  tim- 
ber. Fair  buildings.  Orchard.  Stream  on  land.  8J 
miles  to  railroad.  Price  #500. 


E146.— 267  Acres,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  100 

acres  timber.  Good  house  ot  is  rooms,  and  other 
buildings.  Orchard.  Kailroad  near  by.  Price  $4,250. 


E147.— 800  Acres.  White  Co.,  Ark.  120  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  buildings.  Land  well  fenced.  Orchard 
of  2  acres.  14  miles  to  railroad.   Price  #1,100. 


ElSi;.— fiOO  Acres.  Newuyeo  Co.,  Mich.  Poor 

buildings.  Small  stream  on  land.  Would  make  a 
good  f ruit-farin.  2  miles  to  railroad.   Price  #4,000. 


E166.— 18«  Acres.  Washington   Co.,  N.  T.  10 

acres  timber.  Good  buildings.  Fruit  on  land.  Good 
mineral  springs.  Excellent  bunting  and  fishing.  3 
miles  to  railroad.   Price  #3,500. 


B851.— 150  Acres.  Polk  Co.,  Flu.  80  acres  timber. 
Fair  buildings.  Grove  of  oranges  and  grape-fruit. 
40  acres  under  plow.  Fine  water.  Eleven  miles  from 
Fort  Meade.  Price,  #2,000. 


My  Plan  Has  Sold  Properties  for  More  than  the  Owners 
Asked  or  Expected 

"After  having  spent  considerable  money  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  trying  to  dispose  of  my  property  in  Montour  County, 
Pennsylvania,  I  placed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Ostrander,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  sale  was  consummated  in  less  than 
thirty  days  at  a  slight  advance  over  the  price  I  had  been  ask- 
ing A.  P.  CAMPBELL, 

Investment  Securities,  Lords  Court  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 


1404  NORTH  AMERICAN 
BUILDING 


Philadelphia 


SjSjjEESS'- te  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


Perfect. 

won 


The  New  Moulded  Record 
"Hard  Wax/'  and  the 
New  Reproducers 

duplicate  the  human  voice  in 
volume  and  clearness.  Abso- 
lutely free  from  scratching— 
perfectly  smooth  and  natural. 

A  new  result  from  vour  old 
phonograph. 

New  Reproducers  oh  all  new- 
phonographs.  Ninestylesfrom 
810.00  to  #100.00,  The  new 
Records,  50  cts..  j?5  per  dozen,  i 

Full  particulars  at  ail 
dealers* 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 
New  York  Office,  135  Flft-b  An 
Chicago  Office,  144  Wabash  Avenue 
Foreign  Sept. 
16  Cedar  Street, 
New  York 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Bright's  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in 
the  Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  difficult  or  too  fre- 
quent passing  water,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new 
botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botanists  the  piper  methysticum, 
from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  has  the 
extraordinary  record  of  1,200  hospital  cures  in  30 
days.  It  acts  ditectly  on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures 
by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev.  John  H.  Watson  testifies  in  the  New  York 
World  that  it  has  saved  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
grave  when  dying  of  Kidney  disease  and  terrible 
suffering  when  passing  water.  Mr.  Calvin  G.  Bliss, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  testifies  to  his  cure  of 
long-standing  Rheumatism.  Mr.  Jos.  Whitten, 
of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  writes 
of  his  cure  of  Dropsy  and  swelling  of  the  feet, 
Kidney  disorder  and  Urinary  difficulty.  Many 
ladies,  including  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fowler,  Locktown,  N. 
J.,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Tharp,  Montclair,  Ind.,  also 
testify  to  its  wonderful  curative  power  in  Kidney 
and  allied  disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the' value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  ouly  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address  The 
Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  513  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York. 
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I  from  silk  to  coars-^Sfcag 

|  est  fabrics.    Theceieoralea  J 

BALL-BEARING 

I  ARLINGTON' 

I  (equal  of  any  $40  to  965  Machine.)  /HI  Cabinet. 
I  Combines  highest-grade  mechanical   effi-  nB       B\lI>  , 
I  olenoy  with  beautiful  appeatance.    Finest  M  BEARING 
laod  moat  complete  attachments  BALL 
I  BEARING,  hence  eaar  runninr,  noiseless. 
I  Guaranteed  for  20     -ara.    250,000  Bold 
I  Testimonials  from  ererj  State. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  all  stylet  and  samples  ©(  work. 
Arlington  guaranteed  machines  from  til. 95  up. 
Oar  Automatic  Cabinet  at  $17.75  Is  a  wonder, 
CASH  iirVFRS  X  NION.  Dept.  A-7     ,  CHICAGO,  ITX. 
j  IfeFKBENCK,  MRsi  KVII.'NAI  PANV  CHI^a7"6. 


IX  EVER  B100MN6  MSB-FREE 


Htt%lE3!t)  HpO  get  you  interested  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  nil  charf?- 
EmU&SSiRk*  es  paid,  tbe  following-  six  roses;  These  are  not  cheap,  com- 
mon roses;  they  are, the  choicest  and  most  famous  varieties.  They 
are  healthy,  well  rooted  plants,  well  packed  and  we  guarantee 
that  they  will  reach  you  in  perfect  condition ;  accompanying  each 
lot  of  plants  there  are  full  directions  for  planting,  care,  etc. 

CLIMBING  METEOR.  -  It  has  bf>en  called  perpetual,  blodmlntr, 
climbing  General  Jacquerminot.  It  is  a  tree,  persistant  bloomer  and  will 
make  a  growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  season;  in  bloom  all  the 
time.  Its  flowers  deep,  rich,  red  and  are  much  larger  than  Meteor  and  are 
richer  in  color.  Itls  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  tbe  veranda  or  around  windows. 

mTRBANK— A  perfectly  hardy,  free  flowering  ever-blooming  Rose- 
The  flowers  are  double,  of  fine  form,  nearly  three  inches  across.  The  color 
is  a  deep  rose  pink,  shading  to  a  beauti  tul  soft  rose  at  the  center.  In  Sept- 
ember and  October  the  outer  petals  change  to  a  deep,  rich  carmine.  De- 
lightfully fragrant. 

Wonderful  New  Climbing  Rose.-EMPRESS  OF  C1TTNA. 
There  is  no  other  Rose  like  it  that  will  bloom  for  so  long  a  time.  It  is 
simply  wonderful.  "When  it  first  opens  the  flowers  are  a  beautiful  red,  .but 
soon  turns  to  a  lovely  light  pink,  and  it  blooms  so  profusely  as  to  almost 
hide  the  plant. 

The  Favorite  Rose,  TELLOW  QUEEN. 

One  of  the  finest  yellow  Tea  Roses  for  out-door  planting  and  oneof  the  hard* 
ieBtof  the  Tea  section.  It  blooms  very  freely  and  every  flower  is  a  gejriV 
Very  large  and  fully  double. 

WHITE  MAMAN  COCHET. 
A  Magnificent.  New,  Ever-Blooming  Tea  Rose. 
It  is  snowy  white,  somtimes  faintly  tinged  with  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
pale  blush.  It  has  the  same  freedom  of  bloom,  magnificent  form'of  buds  and; 
flowers,  which  is  marvelously  beautiful  in  its  perfection.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  very  double,  with  petals  of  unusually  heavy  texture,  making  it  of  more  than 
ordinary  value  in  open  ground.  f  y 

BALBUIN,  A  GLORIOITS  NEW  ROSE. 
The  strongest  growing,  freest  blooming  and  hardiest  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  n6w  - 
known.   It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fullest  of  red  Roses;  long,  plump,  budflt 
forming  flowers  of  grand  size  and  great  beauty ;  sweet-scented  as  "June  Roses.'' 
A  most  valuable  cut-flower  variety,  rivaling  American  Beauty. 

AH  we  ask  of  you  is  that  you  secure  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers  for 
Boyce's  Monthly  at  16c  each  and  remit  30e  to  us  and  we  will  have  shipped  you  at 
any  time  you  desire  the  set  of  six  beautiful  roses  as  described  above,caref  ully  packed,  all  cbarges  prepaid  free. 

Boyce's  Monthly  is  a  large,  illustrated  magazine,  printed  in  colorsand  contain^  the  writings  of  the 
popular  authors  of  our  day  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  instructive  matter  that  wiil  be  very  valuable  to  yoq. 

Remember,  you  can  secure  for  us  as  many  subscribers  as  you  can  and  for  each  club  of  two  at  15c  each 
wesend  you  free  another  t»et  of  six  beautiful  rotten,  as  described  above,  all  charges  paid. 

Begin  your  work  at  once  when  sending  your  clubs,  state  when  you  waijt  to  plant  and  we  will  have  the 
roses  sent* at  that  time.  Copies  of  Boyce's  Monthly  sent  you  on  request. 

BOYCE'S  MONTHLY,      1304  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago*, 


Family  Dial=Scale 

GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  SIX  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A  perfect,  practical,  durable,  accurate  dial-scale.  A 
scale  without  weights.  Never  the  worry  and  bother  of 
huntiug  for  a  mislaid  weight.  Always  ready  instantly 
to  weigh  your- provisions,  your  groceries,  or  anything 
about  your  house.   The  scale  is  constructed 

Entirely  of  Steel 

with  enameled  dial.  It  weighs  by  ounces  up 
to  twenty-four  pounds.  It  is  perfectly  simple 
In  construction,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  HE 
By  means  of  a  simple  thumb-Screw  the  scale 
is  kept  absolutely  accurate  even  in  extremely 
hot  or  extremely  cold  weather.  Whether 
you  buy  or  sell  it  is  indispensable— a  reliable, 
ever-ready  friend  that  you  ought  not  to  he 
without.  Each  scale  sent  by  express  from 
Chicago,  Illinois,  charges  paid  by  the  re- 
ceiver. Shipping  weight  about  eight  pounds. 
Order  as  No.  486. 

1  We  will  send  this  Dial-Scale .  FREE  for  sending  six  yearly 
subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

2  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new 
or  renewal,  and  this  practical  Family  Dial-Scale  for 


$1.25 


(To  Club-Kaisers :— When  the  subscriber  pi 
regular  cash  commissi) 


4s  special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the 
Sunt  the  name  in  a  club) 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


4  M  '   .     .   ....  O 


I  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  J&ft 


n  or  village  to  work  under  appointment  ^ 
oman's  Home  Companion  as  circulators.,  4. 
No  special  experience  required.   No  investment. 


no  risk  of  any  kind.    Arrangements  on  behalf  of  agents  for  the  season  of  190^  now  at  its  height  are  favorable  beyond  precedent! 

Not  only  is  the  necessary  equipment  sent  free  and  fully  prepaid,  but  the  newly  prepared  and  detailed  instructions  are  so  ^ 

unusually  complete  and  practical  as  In  special  manner  to  safeguard  the  work  and  assure  success.     Spare  time  can  be  utilized  / 

with  great  profit,  or  It  may  be  followed  as  a  regular  business.    Canvassing,  Local  and  General  Agents  of  either  sex  will  receive  ^ 

paid  by  any  first-class  illustrated  magazine  in  £ 

America,  on  the  just  principle  of  full  pay  for  y 

"  1          ■■■                  i      -.I.  ■■■—-I       i      .I,.,.,   finished  work.    Discarding  contingent  offers,  £ 

as  rebates  and  prizes,  which  commonly  result  in  disappointment,  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  pays  its  agents  their  full,  extra  ^ , 

large  commission  In  cosh  immediately.    Renewals  same  as  new  subscribers.    Circulators  will  have  every  aid  and  facility  at  com-  j2 

mand  of  the  publishers.    The  spring  being  a  particularly  favorable  Reason,  all  who  seek  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  £ 

should  write  at  once  for  particulars.    Address  TUB  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Department  of  Agents*  Spi-ugfleld,  Ofclo.  / 
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A  COLOR  PORTENT 


kHE  commonplace  lot  of  a  strug- 
gling farmer's  wife,  that  old 
prosaic  story  of  long  toil 
and  few  pleasures,  had  nar- 
rowed Lucia  Wainwright's 
horizon  almost  to  the  point  of 
hopelessness.  She  saw  Joel, 
her  husband,  growing  old 
before  his  prime,  and  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  loss 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  their  lives. 

There   was   a   despondent    droop   to  her 
shoulders  as  she_  stepped  in  and  out  of  the 
farm-house  kitchen,  a  faded  look  about  her 
figure,   in  its  calico  frock,   originally  lilac 
sprigged  with  black  roses,  and  now  dulled  to  a 
toneless  lavender,  with  weary  wrinkles  in  the 
sleeves  from  frequent  rolling 
up  and  down.    Her  face  to 
one  with  eyes  to  read  it  said 
plainly  that  she  lived  because 
she   must.     Such   a  reader, 
when   seeing  her,   would  be 
tempted  to  try  the  magic  of 
some  new  vintage  of  joy,  that 
the  womanly  features  might 
fulfil  their  promise  of  rare 
truth  and  purity. 

The  Wainwright  farm  lay 
curving  up  the  first  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  foot-hills 
from  the  broad  plains  of  Cal- 
ifornia's great  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin.  Beyond  them  a 
mountain  trail  led  at  last 
into  the  Yosemite  Valley,  so 
their  summer  visitors  were  a 
few  enthusiasts  who  chose 
that  way  of  reaching  the 
famous  falls. 

One  of  the  occasional  guests 
was  Mr.  Ralph  Powell,  an 
artist  from  all  the  world, 
since  that  is  the  home  of  art, 
who  made  a  summer  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Yosemite.  Of  the 
Wainwright  farm  and  every 
living  thing  about  it  he 
took  possession  as  a  prince 
coming  into  his  kingdom.  The 
long,  low  farm-house  with  its 
moss-grown  roof,  its  airy 
chambers,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
old  porch  where  one  might 
dream  pictures"  as  well  as 
paint  them,  he  claimed  by 
right  of  discovery,  and  none 
gainsaid  him.  Here  one  aus- 
picious June  he  established 
himself,  swung  his  hammock 
on  the  porch  under  the  hop- 
vines,  set  up  his  easel,  and 
lived  his  intense  life  from 
dawn  till  dark. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
she  could  escape  from  her 
small  inferno  of  a  kitchen, 
Lucia  spent  an  enchanted 
hour,  her  hands  mechanically 
employed  on  the  coarse  gar- 
ments in  her  sewing-basket, 
her  eyes,  gray  as  any  poet's, 
alight  with  wonder  as  she 
watched  the  artist  at  his 
work.  The  easel,  the  camp- 
stool,  the  box  of  colors,  were 
significant  of  a  power  beyond 
her  reach,  but  the  palette,' 
with  its  dabs  of  color,  seemed 
a  token  of  hidden  mysteries. 

"The  old  farm  is  rich  In 
pictures,  Mrs.  Wainwright, \' 
the  artist  said  one  day,  busily 
painting  a  wild  rose  veiled  In 
morning  gossamer.  "Poets 
love  to  sing  of  the  wind-swept 
wheat  on  hillside  fields." 

Lucia  sighed  as  she  an- 
swered, "I  like  it  best  when  the  green 
blades  are  just  shooting  from  the  black 
soil.  It  is  beautiful  then,  and  I  can 
look  out  across  the  valley  fields  to  the 
dim  outline  of  blue  hills  near  the  sea-coast. 
But  now,  with  the  wheat  standing  so  tall  and 
all  dull  yellow,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but 
slow  flames.  It  seems  as  if  the  fields  must 
be  burning,  and  on  hot  days  I  can  easily 
fancy  smoke  rising  over  the  farthest  fields. 
The  very  sky  is  flame-color."  She  shuddered 
a  little,  as  with  a  presage  of  disaster. 

"What  an  eye  for  color  you  have!"  ex- 
claimed the  artist.  "Did  you  never,  in  all  your 
life  here,  think  that  you  could  paint  what 
you  so  clearly  see?" 

Lucia  hastily  rose,  saying,  "Wait  a  moment, 
Mr.  Powell,"  and  entering  the  house,  returned 
with  a  small,  faded  and  worn  portfolio. 
"Here  Is  the  work  I  began  to  do  ages  ago,  but 
I  put  It  away.  It  was  crowded  out  of  my  life." 

The  artist  turned  the  yellow  leaves  with  a 
lingering  touch.  The  few  sketches  were  true 
and  vigorous.  His  discernment  had  not  been 
at  fault;  this  woman  had  the  soul  of  an 
artist.  Here  was  something  for  him  to  do. 


BY  N.  F.  CADMAN 

"Come  and  try  this,  Mrs.  Wainwright." 
His  tone  was  a  command,  and  she  rose  as  if 
called  to  some  simple  service.  It  was  a  far 
cry  from  the  homely  stitching  of  coarse  gar- 
ments to  the  artist's  canvases,  and  Lucia 
glanced  whimsically  at  the  sewing-basket  as 
she  took  her  place  beside  the  easel. 

Gravely  placing  before  her  a  small  copy — a 
woodland  scene  with  a  tinge  of  autumn  in  the 
foliage — teacher  and  pupil  spent  an  hour  of 
rare  profit.  They  laughed  over  her  successful 
copying,  but  as  the  moments  flew  Lucia  felt 
her  early  power  returning,  with  an  added 
sense  of  having  always  painted  pictures.  She 
worked  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  holding  the 
mysterious  palette  on  her  thumb,  and  receiv- 
ing his  instructions  with  an  absorbed  eon- 
Lucia,  Joel  and  their  guest  stood  on  the  old  porch  " 


Lucia  steadily  persevered,  working  with  a 
quiet  energy  born  of  her  long-accustomed 
duties,  till  Mr.  Powell  urged  her  to  choose 
her  own  subjects  and  develop  them  without 
his  help.  He  must  reach  the  valley  before  the 
summer  closed,  though  he  did  not  regret  the 
long  delay  that  had  permitted  him  to  lead 
a  dreary  life  into  a  new  land  that  was  bright 
with  promise. 

When  the  farmer .  heard  of  Mr.  Powell's 
proposed  departure  he  counseled  delay. 

"There's  a  line  of  smoke  over  the  Edmonds' 
trail  that  looks  ugly,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
gray  streak  threading  - the  tops  of  the  tall 
trees  far  up  the  mountain-side.  "It's  early 
for  forest-fires,  'though  there's  plenty  to 
burn." 

"Don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Powell,"  Lucia  urged. 
"Joel  reads  the  air  like  a  sailor.  We  shall 
know  in  a  day  or  two  if  all  is  well,"  and  she 
turned  to  her  canvas  again,  where  morning- 
glories  blossomed  under  the  light  touch  of 
her  brush. 

So  the  artist  yielded,  nothing  loath,  and  be- 
thought him  of  a  brother  in  the  craft,  to 
whom  he  sent  a  few  of  Lucia's  sketches,  and 
wrote : 

"She  has  an  unclouded  gift,  a  passion 
for  color  so  intense  that  a  poor  combina- 
tion jars  upon  her  as  a  discord  in  music; 


1  Lucia,  who  seemed  to  need  no  rest,  spent  hours  upon  a  large  canvas' 


sciousness,  as  if  her  fingers  were  imbued 
with  his  own  spirit  of  power.  Day  by  day  the 
wonder  grew  as  practise  gave  facility  of 
touch.  The  artist's  idle  suggestion,  a  whim 
with  little  thought  behind  it,  awakened  the 
dormant  faculties  of  the  woman,  and  glorified 
her  life.  Her  body  partook  of  the  new 
essence.  Her  form  straightened  and  strength- 
ened. The  glow  of  those  enthralling  after- 
noons lightened  her  daily  burdens. 

She  was  rigidly  conscientious,  exacting  of 
herself  the  full  payment  of  her  dally  vows, 
lest  she  dim  by  any  neglect  of  duty  the 
gift  waking  to  life  in  her  soul. 

Her  husband  made  a  jest  of  her  efforts, 
while  secretly  proud  of  her  success.  He  sug- 
gested all  sorts  of  subjects  for  her  brush, 
from  old  Dan,  the  house-dog,  snapping  at 
flies  as  he  lazily  dozed  on  the  porch,  to  the 
great  header  making  his  harvest  in  the  fields. 
His  own  life  brightened  under  the  still 
ecstasy  in  which  his  wife  lived,  and  he  began 
to  recall  scenes  of  their  early  days  together, 
when  hope  was  strong  in  the  hearts  of  both. 
Life  looked  less  gloomy  that  summer  than  it 
had  for  many  a  day. 


is,  perforce,  deficient  in  form,  and  here  her 
late  development  will  suffer  most.  Yet  you 
will  see  that  there  is  no  woodenness  in  the 
sketches  I  send  you,  and  which  I  swear  by 
my  palette  I  have  not  touched.  Yosemite 
calls  me,  yet  I  linger  here,  flattered  by  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  helped  a  chrysalis  to 
its  butterfly  existence." 

That  night  the  wind  arose,  and  under  its 
breath  the  gray  thread  over  the  Edmonds' 
trail  burst  into  flame  that  soon  wrapped  the 
hill  forest  in  its  mantle  of  destruction.  Lucia 
and  Joel  and  their  guest  stood  on  the  old 
porch  and  watched  the  majestic  trees  in  their 
brave  beauty,  lighted  to  their  death  by  their 
own  funeral  pyres.  An  infolding  flame  would 
give  one  brief  moment  of  distinction  to  every 
bough  and  leaf,  then  leave  but  a  blackened 
shaft  crumbling  to  its  fall.  Joel,  at  first 
secure  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  watched 
the  upper  air  with  a  keenness  of  vision 
taught  by  the  instinct  to  protect  his  own  that 
imbues  the  man  in  whose  soul  lies  no  shadow 
of  weakness.  He  moved  from  Lucia's  side  to 
glance  toward  the  north,  then  went  rapidly 
to  the  harvesters'  quarters.   The  two  watch- 


ers, absorbed  in  the  frightful  color  glory  be- 
fore them,  did  not  for  the  moment  miss  him, 
and  in  that  one  moment  the  artist-soul  of  the 
man  reached  out  and  met  the  woman's  soul 
whose  long  darkness  his  hand  had  lighted, 
and  as  the  destruction  swept  ruthlessly  on  its 
way  they  seemed  lifted  from  earth  to  some 
height  whence  they  saw  all  things  with  one 
vision. 

In  that  brief  eon  the  danger  turned 
toward  them,  and  they  saw  Joel  with  his 
handful  of  men  working— since  there  was  no 
water  save  such  as  might  quench  the  thirst 
of  a  man— to  raise  great  mounds  of  earth  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  fields,  where  naught 
remained  of  the  wind-swept  wheat  but  a 
stretch  of  gray  ashes.  Instantly  Mr.  Powell 
joined  the  workers,  who  toiled  as  men  whom 
death  is  goading,  and  Lucia  stood  in  the 
woman's  place,  to  bear  her  watch  of  agony 
alone.  Bewildered,  overwhelmed,  she  turned 
to  Joel  where  he  fought  with  all  his  powers 
alive  to  the  contest — for  her.  Alone  in  the 
shadow  of  the  porch  she  stretched  out  her 
arms,  and  called  his  name  entreatingly. 

But  Joel  heard  nothing,  nor  did  his  helpers, 
save  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the  howl  of 
the  wind.  The  homely  duties  of  daily  need 
saved  Lucia's  reason,  and  she  slipped  into  the 
house  to  prepare  food  and  rest  for  the  toilers, 
her  soul  poured  out  in  word- 
less prayer. 

Xo  one  knew  how  long  it 
was,  but  when  Lucia  returned 
to  the  porch  only  a  faint 
glow  remained,  fast  fading 
on  the  hillside.  She  could  see 
the  «tars  again.  'Then  two 
bruised  and  blackened  figures 
staggered  arm  in  arm  into  the 
house,  and  Lucia  lost  herself 
in  service.  She  bathed  and 
comforted  them  as  a  mother 
soothes  her  feeble  children. 
She  watched  till  they  slept, 
and  her  great  spirit  triumphed 
in  that  solemn  hour  over  all 
weakness. 

Long  she  knelt  beside  Joel, 
where  he  lay  sleeping  the 
deep  sleep  of  exhaustiqn,  and 
on  her  knees  she  learned, 
with  one  great  throb  of 
thankfulness,  that  while  it 
had  been  her  privilege  to 
quaff  a  cup  of  mead  beside 
the  way,  yet  here— and  she 
laid  her  cheek  on  her  hus- 
band's rough  hand — she  might 
drink  of  the  wine  of  life 
through  all  of  time. 

At  dawn  she  arose,  chast- 
ened,   yet    wholly    at  pence, 
and   grandly   strong   for  the 
task  that  lay  before  her.  The 
two  men  were  slow  in  recov- 
ering   from    the  tremendous 
battle  they  had  fought,  and 
When  they  lay  in  that  strange 
border-land  where  death 
k        is   not   and   life  lingers 
waiting  for  desire,  Lucia, 
who  seemed  to  need  no 
rest,  spent  hours  upon  a 
large  canvas,  where  the 
forest-fires    burned  and 
glowed  again.    The  hor- 
ror of  it  was  goue,  and 
she  remembered  but  the 
majesty,  the  awe-inspir- 
ing    grandeur     of  the 
crimsoned     smoke  and 
great  .  trees    all  aflame. 
Beyond  these  lay  a  long, 
deep    outline    of  snow- 
capped   mountain  peaks 
against   the    night  sky, 
a    faint    glow  tingeing 
their     calm  whiteness. 
In    the   foreground  was 
but  the  rugged  top  of  a 
mountain,  on  its  craggy 
summit  an  eagle's  nest, 
the      frightened  brood 
stretching  their  unfledged 
wings  toward  the  fierce 
mother-bird  that  soared 
above  them,    her  broad 
wings  dipped  guardingly 
between  them  and  fiery 
death. 

The  summer  sky  began  to  wane  before 
strength  returned  to  the  two  men.  Mr. 
Powell  recovered  first,  the  dross  all  burned 
from  his  spirit,  leaving  a  priceless  friendship 
to  refresh  him  body  and  soul.  He  relieved 
Lucia  in  the  care  of  Joel,  whose  anxiety  for 
the  future  kept  back  the  faltering  strength. 

Lucia's  picture  of  the  fire  revealed  powers 
before  which  he  stood  amazed.  He  knew 
where  it  would  meet  with  full  appreciation, 
and  watched  eagerly  for  the  last  touches  to  he 
given  to  the  superb  conception.  In  the  chrism 
of  a  tragedy  that  threatened  more  than  life 
she  had  far  outstripped  him.  He  was 
ready  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  learn  as  humbly 
as  Lucia  had  learned  of  him  so  long  ago. 

That  she  did  not  kuow  her  own  gift  the 
artist  sorrowfully  owned,  and  confiding  his 
perplexity  to  Joel,  whom  he  loved  as  Jon- 
athan, the  two  men  quietly  discussed  different 
means  of  leading  Lucia  to  understand  her 
own  abilities.  They  feared  to  startle  her,  see- 
ing her  daily  pursuing  the  humblest  duties  as 
if  they  were  uppermost  in  her  thought. 

One  balmy  afternoon  when  the  air  was 
fairly  alive   with  beauty,   Joel,   leaning  on 
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Lucia's  afm.  slowly  made  his  way  to  the  old 
porch,  and  Mr.  Powell  gently  forced  him  to 
rest  In  the  hammock.  Lucia  sat  heside  him, 
watching  hungrily  for  signs  of  returning 
strength,  when  .Mr.  Powell  handed  her  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  herself.  It  was  from  the 
friend  to  whom  he  had  sent  her  sketches,  and 
cordially  welcomed  her  to  the  guild  of  artists. 
After  some  kindly  commendation  of  her  work 
he  urged  her  to  send  him  a  picture  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  he  had  secured  an  order  from  a 
wealthy  patron  of  art  who  had  admired  her 
sketches. 

For  a  moment  Lucia  paled  with  dismay. 
Money  for  her  paintings?  It  was  like  paying 
fur  heart-throbs.  But  the  touch  of  Joel's 
weak  hand  gently  laid  in  question  on  her 
arm  revealed  to  her  all  that  the  letter  meant. 
Her  picture  might  be  the  means. of  hastening 
(he  laggard  health  of  her  beloved. 

She  sent  the  painting  out  of  her  life,  and 
then  she  could  hut  wait.  Days  passed  and 
hope  grew  faiut.  It  was  doubtless  all  a  mis- 
lake.  There  must  be  glaring  faults  that 
trained  eyes  would  instantly  detect. 

She  almost  dreaded  at  last  to  hear  the  fate 
of  her  picture,  and  schooling  herself  to  forget 
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It,  returned  to  her  old-time  duties  with  vigor, 
though  no  defeat  could  take  all  the  color  out 
of  life.  , 

Mr.  Powell  was  impatient  of  delay,  took 
long  tramps,  packed  and  unpacked  his  belong- 
ings, and  at  last  declared  he  would  wait  uo 
longer.  The  picture  should  be  sent  abroad  if 
its  first  critics  did  not  appreciate  it.  Joel 
alone  was  absolutely  confident,  and  quietly 
urged  his  restless  friend  to  wait.  Then  came 
a  day  when  the  old  farm-house  became  a 
Palace  Beautiful.  Par  beyond  their  highest 
hopes,  the  picture  had  stirred  the  little  circle 
of  art-lovers  that  received  it. 

Like  one  dreaming,  Lucia  heard  the  story  of 
the  sale,  how  the  picture  had  "been  placed 
against  a  background  of  dull  crimson,  in  a 
small,  carefully  lighted  room,  where  a  few 
chosen  ones  were  permitted  to  enter  and 
marvel  at  her  work.  It  was  part  of  a  vision 
that  they  stepped  lightly  and  spoke  in 
whispers  in  the  presence  of  their  adored 
art. 

Slipping  to  her  knees  beside  Joel  she  looked 
up  in  a  fervorof  gratitude  to  the  infinite 
source  of  her  gift,  her  face  illumined  with  the 
consciousness  of  power  to  conquer  worlds. 


TWO  MELODIES 


BY  L.  MORGAN  McNIGHT 


A  MAJOR 
A  blast  of  trumpet,  roll  of  drum, 

And  trihued  banners  flying; 
A  flash  of  blue,  and  buttons  gold, 

And  loud  huzzas  a-crying. 

A  sturdy  tramp  of  eager  feet, 
Dark  eyes  with  purpose  glowing, 

An  air  surcharged  with  patriot  fire, 
And  martial  music  flowing. 

Young  blood,  Impassioned,  throbbing  swift, 
Young  hands  for  battle  longing, 

Young  lives,  to  God  and  country  true, 
The  patriot  ranks  are  thronging. 


A  MINOR 

A  solemn  hush,  a  waiting  throng; 

Sweet  organ-tones  soft  falling 
In  march-time  cadence— echo-like 

Of  one  once  so  enthralling. 

The  fall  ot  halting,  trembling  feet, 
The  tap  ot  cane  and  crutches ;  ' 

Bent  forms  and  hoary  heads,  and  hand 
That  at  the  high  pew  clutches. 

A  pleasant  hour  of  prayer  and  song, 
The  past  reviewed  in  story. 

And  oh!  the  years  and  deeds  between 
The  dark  head  and  the  hoary. 


FOR  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 


BY  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


o  you  think  it  safe?" 

There  was  anxiety  in  the  speak- 
er's voice,  and  the  stern  face  of 
his  companion  grew  yet  more 
stern  as  he  answered,  "As  safe  as 
a  man's  love  for  his  life  can  make 
it.  The  fellow  is  a  reconeentrado, 
and  therefore  his  patriotism  has  limits.  Other- 
wise he  would  be  with  the  insurgents  instead 
of  tilling  fields  and  catching  fish.  A  physically 
strong  man  does  not  avoid  his  country's  war 
through  bravery." 

'  "True;  but  he  is  a  Cuban,  and  we  should 
take  no  chances." 

"On  the  contrary,  we -must  take  all  chances. 
How  can  we  do  otherwise?  Rumors  of  our 
expedition  are  already  abroad,  and  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  will  be  across  the 
mountains  and  Corjavos  will  be  on  Its  guard. 
We  must  either  surprise  the  place  or  give  up 
the  project  and  return  to  Havana." 

"Yes,  I  understand  that.   But  the  man?" 

"Is  the  only  means  at  hand.  We  must 
reach  Corjavos  in  advance  of  the  rumors,  and 
the  only  possible  way  to  do  it  is  by  the  secret 
pass  through  the  mountains,  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  This  man  has  always  lived  in.  the 
vicinity,  and  is  familiar  with  it.  He  admits 
as  much.  I  will  place  guards  on  either  side, 
with  orders  to  kill  him  on  the  least  sign  of 
treachery  or  hesitation.  He  is  a  Cuban,  it  is 
true,  and  a  patriot  very  likely;  but  he  is  a 
reconeentrado  and  a  physically  strong  man, 
therefore  he  loves  his  life.  He  will  guide  us 
faithfully,  never  fear.  And  besides,  as  I  said, 
there  is  no  other  way.  We  cannot  chase  the 
rumors  across  the  mountains  by  regular  chan- 
nels. We  must  slip  ahead  of  them  through 
this  labyrinth  of  defiles,  which  will  take  us  to 
Corjavos  in  eight  hours,  and  which  I  under- 
stand opens  almost  into  the  heart  of  the  town 
and  citadel.  A  surprise  means  possession, 
and  possession  means  a  mastery  of  that  por- 
tion of  Cuba.  It  is  not  a  question  of  pru- 
dence, but  of  dash.  The  men  have  been 
selected  for  this,  and  have  been  promised 
plenty  of  pillage.  See."  nodding  toward  the 
lines  of  dark,  swarthy  faces  that  were  watch- 
ing them  expectantly,  "all  they  wait  for  is  a 
command  from  you." 

The  grim  face  of  the  officer  beside  him  re- 
laxed somewhat. 

"Very  well,  Captain  Lopez,"  he  said,  "It 
shall  be  as  you  wish.  You  are  an  old  cam- 
paigner here,  while  I  am  but  newly  arrived. 
Call  the  reconeentrado." 

Captain  Lopez  gave  the  order,  and  two 
soldiers  stepped  forward  with  the  Cuban  be- 
tween them.  He  was  a  slight,  wiry  fellow, 
with  a  face  so  impassive  as  to  seem  stupid. 
Captain  Lopez  glanced  at  his  companion  reas- 
suringly. A  fellow  like  that  was  safe;  the 
glance  said  he  did  not  know  enough  to  be 
otherwise.  The  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat 
was  all  that  would  be  needed.  And  the 
officer,  agreeing  with  the  glance,  allowed  the 
last  vestige  of  doubt  to  leave  his  face. 

"You  are  familiar  with  this  short  route  to 
Corjavos?"  he  demanded. 
The  reconeentrado  was  silent. 
Captain   Lopez  raised  his  sword  with  a 
swift,  adroit  movement,  and  a  line  of  blood 

began  to  trickle  from  the  man's  throat,  and 

yet  no  vital  point  had  been  reached. 


"Do  we  understand  that  you  are  familiar 
with  the  route?"  he  asked,  significantly. 

For  an  instant  the  man's  eyes  flashed  into 
theirs,  then  the  gaze  dropped. 

"Si,  senor." 

"And  you  can  lead  us  to  Corjavos  in  eight 
hours?" 
"Si,  senor." 

"Muy  bueno— Pedro,  Mateo,"  beckoning  for- 
ward two  of  the  soldiers,  "you  walk  beside 
this  man.  Watch  his  every  movement.  If 
there  is  the  least  sign  of  treachery,  kill  him. 
If  he  hesitates  or  leads  us  astray,  kill  him. 
If  he  makes  any  signal,  or  there  is  any  sign 
of  ambush  or  danger,  kill  him.  Do  not  give 
him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" to  the  reconeentrado. 

Not  the  quiver  of  a  muscle  disturbed  the 
impassive  face;  and  yet  both  officers  had  an 
uneasy  conviction  of  a  smile,  so  elusive  as  to 
seem  below  rather  than  upon  the  surface. 

"Si,  senor."  ,  •  , 

"Bueno.  It  is  well  to  know  what  is  before 
us."  Then  Captain  Lopez  allowed  the  me- 
nace to  go  from  his  voice.  It  might  be  well  to 
take  possession  of  other  avenues  to  the  man's 
heart. 

"If  you  lead  us  to  Corjavos  in  eight  hours," 
he  said,  slowly,  "and  all  goes  well,  you  shall 
have  as  much  good  Spanish  gold  as  you  can 
carry,  and  besides,"  his  eyes  groping  for  the 
man's  soul  like  two  stiletto-points,  "such 
members  of  your  family  as  I  understand  are  in 
prison  shall  be  released.     Now  lead  the  way." 

The  Cuban  turned,  but  the  muscles  of  his 
throat  had  grown  tense.  The  watchful  eyes 
saw  and  began  to  gleam.  This,  then,  was  the 
avenue  to  the  reconcentrado's  heart. 

"Yes,  all  members  of  your  family  who  are 
in  prison  shall  be  released,"  he  repeated,  as 
they  moved  toward  the  apparently  unbroken 
mountain  wall  in  front,  "and  in  addition  we 
will  grant  you  as  many  leagues  of  cane-land 
as  the  eight  hom's  are  decreased." 

The  Cuban  did  not  answer,  did  not  even 
raise  his  eyes  as  they  advanced  against  the 
wall  of  rock.  Presently  a  ravine  opened  on 
their  right,  broadening  and  deepening  as  they 
went  forward,  until,  near  the  face  of  the 
wall,  it  was  thirty,  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
with  sheer  sides  and  jagged,  cactus-grown 
bottom.  The  men  gazed  down  the  precipice, 
and  up  the  barrier  of  rock,  which  towered  in 
front,  and  their  steps  grew  slow.  They  were 
not  flies  to  creep  down  perpendicular  walls, 
nor  birds  to  scale  heights  that  were  almost  a 
mockery  to  vision. 

But  as  the  wall  closed  in  upon  them,  so 
near  they  could  touch  it  with  outstretched 
hands,  the  Cuban  swerved  into  a  fissure  that 
opened  almost  parallel  to  the  face  itself,  and 
so  narrow  that  they  could  scarce  squeeze 
into  it  single  file.  A  few  yards,  however,  and 
the  fissure  broadened  Into  a  ravine  that  was 
wide  enough  for  three  or  four  to  walk 
abreast.  Then  it  dropped  down  over  great 
boulders  and  through  transverse  gulches, 
where  the  men  slipped  and  ^floundered  and 
grumbled,  and  then  up  and  down  and  up 
again,  until  the  toiling,  exasperated  men  lost 
all  sense  of  direction  and  almost  of  object. 
Sometimes  they  were  going  north,  sometimes 
south,  sometimes  east  and  sometimes  west. 
The  ravine  became  broken  into  a  dozen,  a 


hundred,  leading  In  till  conceivable  directions, 
and  apparently  to  nowhere.  To  the  men  they 
all  appeared  alike,  and  the  gulches  and  great 
boulders  which  continually  blocked  their  way 
ceased  to  surprise.  Even  the  mountains  con- 
spired against  their  progress. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  course  doubled 
upon  itself,  the  Spanish  officers  glared  at 
their  guide  as  though  in  sudden  suspicion. 
But  as  he  moved  on  stolidly,  familiarly,  choos- 
ing his  route  among  the  labyrinth  of  ravines 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  this  sus- 
picion as  often  became  dormant.  Of  course 
he  was  safe.  Were  not  the  two  guards  ready 
to  kill  him  at  a  moment's  notice?  And  then 
there  were  the  promised  gold  and  liberation 
of  his  friends.  No  reconeentrado  could  be 
proof  against  all  that. 

So  they  toiled  on,  hour  after  hour,  to  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  the  soldiers 
muttering  under  their  breath,  the  officers 
\\  atehful,  but  uncertain,  and  the  Cuban 
with  his  eyes  still  bent  steadily  upon  the 
ground.  And  then  at  last,  so  suddenly  as  to 
cause  a  general  start  of  surprise,  they 
emerged  from  a  narrow  fissure  and  left  the 
mountains  and  ravines  behind. 

Naturally  they  looked  to  see  Corjavos,  but 
It  was  not  there.  Instead  they  saw  an  open 
country,  with  a  ravine  on  one  side.  And  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  ravine  stood  the  Cuban. 
His  eyes  were  not  bent  upon  the  ground  now,' 
but  gazed  straight  into  those  of  the  officers, 
and  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face. 

"Cuba  libre!"  he  cried,  mockingly. 

In  a  flash  all  understood.  They  were  at  the 
very  point  where  they  had  entered  the  moun- 
tains, eight  hours  before. 

The  officers  raised  their  hands  simulta- 
neously, and  there  was  the  report  of  the 
guards'  rifles  souuding  as  one.  The  recon- 
eentrado dropped  backward  into  the  ravine. 
It  was  not  quite  clear,  however,  whether  L-e 
fell  before  the  report  or  after.  But  appar- 
ently it  did  not  matter.  They  gazed  over  the 
brink  and  saw  him  lying  thirty  feet  below. 
Bullets  or  ravine,  it  was  all  the  same. 

"Come,"  said  Captain  Lopez,  savagely,  "we 
may  as  well  go  back  to  Havana." 

Down  in  the  ravine  the  reconeentrado  lis- 
tened until  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Then  he  raised  his 
head  with  difficulty,  for  he  was  sorely  bruised 
and  crushed;  but  for  a  moment  a  smile  of 
exultation  drove  the  agony  from  his  face. 
For  himself  it  did  not  matter.  It  was  nearly 
night  now,  and  on  the  morrow  starving  peas- 
ants would  come  to  hunt  among  the  cactus- 
plants  for  bits  that  were  edible,  and  they 
would  find  him.  And  with  that  thought,  and 
the  smile  of  exultation  upon  his  face,  he  lost 
consciousness. 

0 

The  Chef  and  His  Minions 

"For  his  service  the  chef  of  a  big  hotel 
may  receive  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
a  big  salary  for  cooking,  but  by  no 
means  a  salary  out  of  proportion  to  his  value 
to  the  hotel.  He  is  supreme  in  his 
workshop,  the  kitchens,  which  are  large,  brill- 
iantly lighted  and  scrupuously  clean  rooms, 
with  hardly  a  suggestion  in  the  air  of  broiling 
and  baking  and  roasting  and  frying  that  is 
going  on  all  around.  The  chef,  with  subchefs 
over  the  butcher-shops,  the  soups,  the  en- 
trees, the  roasts,  the  vegetables,  the  bake- 
shops  and  the  pastries,  and  a  hundred  cooks 
are  calling  out  orders  In  French,  for  they  are 
nearly  all  French  or  Swiss,  and  French  is  the 
language  of  the  kitchen  as  well  as  of  the 
court  wherever  a  good  cuisine  is  attempted, 
and  bustling  around  in  their  white  caps  and 
aprons,  so  intent  on  their  work  that  the  in- 
trusion of  a  stranger  is  not  noticed.  The 
waiters,  in  their  black  coats,  with  their  order- 
cards  and  their  trays,  thread  their  way  in  and 
out  among  the  cooks,  each  hurrying  to  fill  his 
order  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is  a 
finely  specialized  kitchen,  however,  and  all 
the  scurrying  back  and  forth  and  shrill  calls 
in  French  for  portions  of  many  dishes  seem 
confusing  only  for  a  moment.  Then  follows 
an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  system  of 
the  place  that  insures  the  highest  art  in  cook- 
ing; of  the  men,  who  do  nothing  but  roast  all 
day  with  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  number  of 
minutes  and  even  seconds  required  to  produce 
the  best  results;  of  others,  who  Juggle  copper 
skillets;  of  others,  who  fry  and  bake  and 
carve  and  garnish,  and  of  the  garde-manger, 
where  the  portions  of  meat  and  raw  foods  are 
prepared  and  dressed  for  the  range. 

"Each  cook  attends  only  to  the  preparation 
of  his  own  dishes,  and  as  for  the  chef,  he 
seldom  cooks  at  all.  He  has  an  office  of  his 
own,  where  he  keeps  his  memoranda,  his 
books  and  his  special  menus,  and  the  secrets 
of  his  business.  During  the  rush  hours  his 
place  is  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen,  directing, 
watching  and,  when  necessary,  admonishing. 
If  several  big  banquets  are  in  progress,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  send  hundreds  of  portions 
of  each  dish  to  them  at  once,  it  is  the  chef's 
duty  to  see  that  these  courses  are  sent  up 
promptly,  and  to  check  oft'  each  one  on  the 
bulletin-board  at  the  time  it  is  sent.  When 
he  goes  off  duty  one  of  his  assistants  takes 
his  place.  Besides  the  cooks  there  are  a 
dozen  men  and  women  who  do  nothing  but 
peel  potatoes,  others  who  make  toast,  and 
still  others  who  attend  to  the  big  dish-wash- 
ing machines.  The  butcher  and  his  assistants 
have  charge  of  the  supplies  of  meats,  some  of 
which — for  instance,  beef — are  kept  in  the  big 
refrigerators,  where  the  temperature  never 
varies  a  degree  for  three  months,  before  ser- 
ving."— George  Barry  Mallon,  In  Ainslee'*. 


Pictures  Made  by  Man 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  scientists  who  'devote 
their  time  to  researches  into  the  paleolithic 
ages — thousands  of  years  before  recorded  his- 
lory  begins — are  those  which  prove  that1  eyeu 
in  those  dim  and  distant  ages  man,  such  as  he 
was,  had  esthetic  yearnings.  One  of  t  In- 
most important  of  such  discoveries  has  been 
made  in  France,  in  the  grotto  of  Combarelles, 
near  Eyzies,  in  Dordogne.  The  discovery  was" 
communicated  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
by  Messrs.  Capitan  and  Breuil,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  drawings  of  certain  figures  of 
animals  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  grotto 
on  each  side  of  its  length.  The  draw  ings  are 
in  some  places  quite  deeply  engraved  in  the 
rock;  in  others  they  are  only  scratched. 

It  was  at  once  evident  to  the  discoverers 
that  these  remarkable  rock  drawings  were1 
identical  iu  character  with  those  on  frag- 
ments of  bone  and  hom,  of  which  casts  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  the 
same  striving  after  truth  in  rendering  the 
characteristics  of  the  animals  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  grotto  of  Combarelles,  proving  ■  the 
familiarity  of  the  artist  with  the  appearance 
of  the  animals  themselves,  so  that  the  artist 
was  contemporary  with  the  animal  he  drew. 
Now  one  of  these  animals  being  a  hairy  mam- 
moth and  the  other  a  reindeer,  it  is  evident 
that  when  those  creatures  roamed  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  South  Central  France  man 
was  also  there— that  is  to  say,  in  the  paleo- 
lithic, or  older  stone,  age. 

"The  precision  with  which  the  figures  are 
drawn,"  say  the  discoverers,  "allows  us  to 
recognize  the  species  of  the  animals  so  repre- 
sented. The  equine  types  are  sometimes 
large-headed,  -With  short,  stiff  manes — some- 
times with  flowing  manes  and  tails.  Some  of 
the  horses  were  domestic  animals.  One  of 
them  has  on  its  back  a  covering— a  paleo- 
lithic horse-cloth — others  have  traces  of  bits 
and  halters.  The  bovine  types  are  less  fre- 
quent; one  of  them  has  the  character  of 
certain  African  antelopes  (such  as  the  gnu), 
while  another  is  much  like  our  oxen  of  to-day. 
The  running  reindeer  is  Identical  in  character 
with  those  which  are  engraved  on'  bone  and 
of  the  same  period.  The  representations  of 
the  mammoth  (of  which  fourteen  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  Academie  des  Sciences)  are 
very  characteristic.  Some  are  more  hairy 
thai!  others." 

With  these  rock  drawings  are  strange  signs 
engraved  in  the  rock — a  circle  with  the  sem- 
blance of  human  features,  a  double-outlined 
lozenge  on  the  middle  of  the  body  of  one  of 
the  horses,  others  of  M-like  shape,  semi- 
circles, etc.,  all  of  mysterious  and  unknown 
significance.  Since  the  memorable  day  when 
the  first  piece  of  engraved  bone  was  discov- 
ered embedded  in  the  stalagmite  of  the 
caverns  once  tenanted  by  human  beings 
there  has  been  no  discovery  which  has  caused 
f  so  great  an  interest  as  this  one  in  the  stalag- 
mite cavern  of  Combarelles.— London  Daily 

graphic.  ' 

0 

Diamonds 

"The  world  has  never  seen,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world  is  there  now  to  be  seen, 
anything  like  America's  jewel-madness  as 
shown  by  the  conditions  of  to-day,  when  more 
than  three  hundred  New  York  establishments 
are  engaged  solely  in  the  importation  of  prec- 
ious stones,  when  agents  of  American  dealers 
are  searching  Europe  for  the  white  gem,  and 
hopelessly  endeavoring  to  supply  American 
appeal's  for  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  when 
'  six  thousand  men  in  South  Africa  are  toiling 
to  obtain  diamonds,  more  than  half  of  which 
'  are  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  the 
'  American  womai).  It.  is  she  that  has  caused 
the  United  States  to  become  the  greatest  dia- 
mond-market in  the  world.  For  her  we  have 
imported  in  a  single  year  twenty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  precious  stones;  for  her  at  one 
period  we  smuggled  them  in  at  the  rate  of 
seven  million  dollars  a  year;  for  her  we  an- 
nually buy  something  like  twelve  million 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,  and  thus  for 
her  sake  heartlessly  leave  of  the  world's 
total  output  of  diamonds  only  some  eight 
million  dollars'  worth  to  satisfy  the  vanity 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  women  on  earth. 
For  her  adornment  we  annually  cause 
to  be  brought  to  this  country  diamonds 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  one  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds,  a  weight  three  times 
that  of  the  total  output  of  the  famous 
Kimberley  field,  and  practically  the  equal  of 
that  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  the  world's 
greatest  diamond-mine." — Frank  S.  Arnett,  in 

Ainslee's.  . 

0 

Gipsy  Virtue 

It  is  true  that  the  gipsy  as  a  class  will 
resort  to  trickery,  but  as  for  stealing,  "What 
indeed  could  we  do  with  most  things  if  we 
did  steal  them?"  It  was  John  David  Lee  who 
put  this  question.  He  and  his  wife  and  child 
were  traveling  alone  when  I  met  them.  "You 
sec  our  wagon."  he  went  on.  "We  travel  as 
light  as  we  can,  and  every  bit  of  space  is 
taken  up  with  necessaries.  Where  could  we 
find  room  for  stolen  goods?"  The  gipsy  is  a 
rover,  but  no  vagrant,  for  he  carries  with  him 
always  his  home,  his  family,  his  pride 
and  tradition  of  race,  and  his  gipsy 
honor,  and  around  his  wagon  and  tent  be- 
longings is  drawn  a  magic  circle  of  content. 
As  for  the  gipsy  woman,  she  is  famed  like 
the  ideal  of  Solomon  of  old  for  virtue  and 
devotion  to  home  and  family. — R.  T.  Fletcher 
Berry,  In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 
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Modernizing  the  Holy  Land 

The  modernizing  of  the  Holy  Land  con- 
tinues at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  we  are  told  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before,  in  some  sec- 
tions at  least,  the  country  will  have  lost  its 
ancient,  oriental  aspect.  This  transformation 
is  due  largely  to  American  ingenuity  and  com- 
mercial activity.  Somebody  has  said  that  if 
one  of  the  prophets  had  returned  to  Palestine 
a  few  years  ago  he  could  have  looked  upon 
the  scenes  of  his  earthly  career  and  would 
have  been  able  to  recognize  them.  But  that 
time  has  passed  away. 

The  railroad  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  was 
the  entering  wedge  in  the  modernizing  pro- 
cess, and  now  other  lines,  running  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  this  road.  Jerusalem  is  becoming 
in  many  respects  a  modern  city.  Electric- 
lights,  telephones,  phonographs,  sanitary 
plumbing,  modern  stores,  and  many  of  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life  are  now  found  there. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  one  will  be  able  to 
ride  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  Bethlehem, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Jericho,  Naz- 
areth and  many  other  historic  places  by  trol- 
ley. One  of  the  United  States  consuls  states 
that  over  two  hundred  phonographs  were  re- 
cently sent  into  the  Holy  Land,  half  of  them 
going  to  Damascus  and  the  rest  to  Jerusalem 
and  other  places.  One  wonders  why  phono- 
graphs should  go  in  such  quantities  to  these 
places,  and  the  wonder  increases  when  we 
are  informed  that  the  best  customers  for 
these  machines  are  the  Moslems  of  Beirut, 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  who  purchase  them 
for  their  harems.  A  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican windmills  have  gone  into  Palestine,  as 
well  as  irrigating  machinery  of  various  sorts. 
A  large  assortment  of  articles  of  American 
manufacture  is  steadily  pouring  into  the  Holy 
Land,  among  them  being  cotton  fabrics, 
bicycles,  rope,  shoes,-  clocks,  wire  nails, 
paints,  hardware,  well-drilling  and  agricul- 
tural machinery,  mechanics'  tools,  canned 
meat,  and  corn-meal.  There  seems  to  be  a 
movement  on  foot  to  secure  control  of  the 
once  fertile  vaHeys  of  the  country  and  to 
transform  them  once  more  into  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  The  people  connected 
with  this  movement  are  said  to  be  Zionists, 
whose  supreme  purpose  in  life  seems  to  be 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  in  their 
ancient  heritage.— The  Chautauquan. 


Care  of  the  Eyes 

Avoid  sudden  changes  from  dark  to  bright 
light. 

Take  little  of  stimulants  or  drugs  that  affect 
the  nervous  system,  patent  and  other  med- 
icines included. 

Don't  read  when  tired  or  when  lying  down. 

Look  up  from  reading  or  work  when  eyes 
feel  tired. 

;  Take  care  of  the  body  and  the  body  will 
take  care  of  the  eyes. 

Before  forty  bathe  the  eyes  twice  daily  in 
cold  water,  after  forty  use  very  hot  water 
followed  by  cold  water. 

The  older  you  grow  the  more  you  should 
avoid  artificial  light.  Also  get  to  bed  early. 

Don't  rely  on  your  own  judgment  in  getting 
glasses. 

Don't  give  up  in  despair  if  a  cataract  or 
other  disease  should  form  in  the  eye.  In 
these  days  of  skilful  dieting  its  progress  may 
be  stopped.  A  cataract  can  be  removed  pain- 
lessly and  with  little  danger  to  vision. 

A  mild  eye-wash  for  red  or  itching  eyes  can 
be  made  with  half  a  teacupful  of  clear  water, 
a  small  pinch  of  baking-soda,  the  same  of  salt, 
and  one  fourth  of  a  teacupful  of  glycerin. 
Put  two  or  three  drops  of  this  in  the  eyes 
every  two  or  three  hours.  Continued  pain, 
redness  and  other  symptoms  should  call  for 
skilful  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Thos.  M.  Stewabt. 


New  York  East-side  Pictures 

On  the  street-corner  a  man  and  woman 
meet.  The  woman  carries  a  little  child, 
shielding  it  as  well  as  she  may  from  the 
piercing  cold.  The  child,  coming  from  the 
warmth  of  the  day-nursery,  shivers  and  tries 
to  cuddle  closer.  "Any  luck,  John';"  the 
woman  asks. 

"I've  tramped  all  day,  and  it's  the  same 
old  story,  they're  turning  men  off,  not  taking 
on  new  men,"  he  replies. 

"Oh,  John!"  The  sob  in  her  voice  makes  her 
husband  wince.  "And  they  didn't  pay  me  to- 
day; they  said,  'Come  next  week.'  What 
shall  we  do!"  Then,  forcing  a  brightness 
into  her  voice,  she  hugs  her  child  closer,  and 
adds,  "At  least  Maggie  has  been  well  fed  at 
the  nursery.   She  won't  suffer  to-night." 

They  turn  in  at  the  alleyway.  The  wind 
howls  through  the  hall,  up  the  dark  stair- 
case, through  great  cracks  in  the  door  and  in 
at  the  loosened  casement.  And  there  is  no 
fire.  Presently  the  woman  slips  out;  she  hur- 
ries along  the  street,  stops  at  the  sign  of  the 
three  balls,  hesitates,  then  goes  in.  It  is  the 
first  time,  but  John  must  be  "heartened  up," 
though  she  part  with  her  wedding-ring. — 
Jean  Loomis,  in  Southern  Workman. 


-Treading  the  path  to  noble  ends, 
A  long  farewell  to  love  I  gave; 
Resolved  my  country  and  my  friends 
All  that  remain'd  of  me  should  have. 

—Waller. 
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IS  WATCHING  ST.  LOUIS. 


MAGAZINE 


In  one  short  year  the  most  wonderful  "World's 
Fair,  the  world  has  ever  seen,  will  be  opened  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Thirty  millions  of  dollars  are  be- 
ing spent  on  it.    It  will  be  more  than  twice  the 
tie  great  Chicago  Fair.    Flying  machine  races,  submarine  boats, 
electric  forests,  the  wonders  of  science,  art  and  industry  of  the  world 
will  all  be  gathered  in  this  one  spot  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

J    THE  WINNER  MAGAZINE, 

f  THE  LARGEST  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD,  ALREADY 
HAVING  NEARLY  ONE  MILLION  PAID  SUBSCRIBERS, 

is  illustrating  by  photography  and  engraving,  the  building  of  the  Great  "World's 

Fair  from  start  to  finish,  from  the  natural  park  to  the  wonders  of  the  greatest  Magic  City  ever  created 
by  man.    Many  of  these  superb  engravings  are  12x19  inches  in  size,  showing  the  wonders  and  beauties 
of  statuary,  buildings  and  grounds.    No  magazine  in  the  world  has  ever  attempted  such  work  at  less 
than  one  dollar  per  copy.    A  year's  eopiorj  of  The  "Winner  Magazine  form  a  splendid  illustrated 
album  of  the  whole  exhibit  and  will  be  an  education  in  itself.     Every  Tribe  and  Nation  in 
the  World  will  be  there.    Flying  Machine  Races,  Savage  Contests,  Noble 
Buildings.    Each  issue  of  this  great  magazine  also  contains  96  columns  of  splendid  stories  of 
Eomance,  Travel  and  Adventure,  special  departments  of  Fancy  "Work,  Floriculture,  Home  Study, 
etc.  Beautiful  pictures,  fascinating  reading,  make  it  the  best  as  well  as  the  largest  magazine 
in  the  world.    Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  published  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

A  WHOLE  YEAR  FOR  10  CENTS. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  we  will  send  The  Winner  Magazine 
every  month  for  one  whole  year,  including  the  great  photographic  illustrations  of  the  building 
of  the  World's  Fair  from  start  to  finish,  for  the  small  sum  of  10c  forthewhole  year's  subscription. 

THE  WINNER  MAGAZINE, 

163  WINNER  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI. 


HANDSOME  WATCH 


A  Solid  Gold  Ladies'  or  Gents'  watch  costs 
from  £25  to  £50.  Don't  throw  your  money 
away.     If  you  want  a  watch  that  will  equal  for  time 

any  Solid  Gold  Watch  made,  send  us  your  name 
&  address  at  once  &  agree  to  sell  only  8  boxes  of  our 
famous  Vegetable  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box.  It's  the  greatest  rem- 
edy on  earth  for  Constipation,  Indigestion  &  all  stomach  disorders 
&  they  sell  like  hot  cakes.  Don't  miss  the  chance  of  your  life. 
Send  us  your  order  &  we  will  send  the  8  boxes  by  mail.  When 
sold  you  send  us  the  money  &  we  will  send  you  the  WATCH  with 

A  GUARANTEE  FOR  20  YEARS 

the  same  day  money  is  received.  There  is  no  humbuggery  about 
this.  We  are  giving  away  these  watches  to  quickly  introduce  our 
Remedy — &  all  we  ask  is  that  when  you  receive  the  watch  you  will 
show  it  to  your  friends.  Hundreds  have  received  watches  from  us 
&  are  more  than  delighted  with  them.  This  is  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  fine  watch  without  paying  a  cent  for  it  &  you  should 
write  at  once.  Address 

AMERICAN  MEDICINE  CO,  Dept.536B.47  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


SALARY  $936" 


A  YEAR,  $18  WEEKLY.  STRAIGHT  OUT  SALARY  £ 
BOHAFIDE  SALARY,  NO  MORE,  HO  LESS  SALARY.  • 

—a  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  in  each  state  by  an  old  established  house  of  10  years' solid  J 
2  financial  standing  to  manage  our  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  office  work  con-  £ 
™  ducted  at  home.  Salary  straight  $936  a  year  and  expenses— definite,  bonaflde,  no  commissi  on,  easy  to  under-  a 

•  stand.  SALARY  PAYABLE  EACH  WEDNESDAY  IN  CASH  direct  from  headquarters.  MONEY  ADVANCED  FOK  ™ 
^  EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK.  Ten  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure  competent,  reliable  managers  £ 
w  to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.   References.  Enclose  self -addressed  stamped  envelope. 

•  THE  DOMINION  COMPANY      Dept.  W  63,    -      -       Chicago,  111.  • 


Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture,  wu 
accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
Ahat  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 

"MODENE" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modem-  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  it= 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  per  bottle.     Postage-stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ws  Ofhr  $1,000  for  Failure  or  the  Sliohtest  Injurt. 


SAVE  YOUR  EYES  !  by  using  the 

"  ECLIPSE  "  Adjustable  Lamp-Shade.  Beau- 
tifully made  of  silver-finished  aluminum.  It 
is  simple,  durable,  non-corrosive,  non-com* 
bustible.  Hangs  on  any  chimney.  All  users 
are  delighted.  Price  2iir.,  by  mail  30e.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere,  ladies  or  gentlemen. 
W.  P.  SUPPLY  CO.,  KIXGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
N.  B. — Sample  and  terms  to  Agents  25c. 


Don't  cut  corns.    Use  the  mag- 
ical A-CORN  SALVE.   15c.  From 
druggists    or  by  mail.  Postal 
fetches  a  trial  box  free. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 

{f^SSS?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CDCC  "Baby's  clothes  will 
mCC   now  fit  Dollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful 
Life  Size  Doll  absolutely  Free  for 
selling  only  four  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  &  Headache  Tablets 
at  2o  cents  a  box.  Write  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets 
by  mail  postpaid ;  when  sold  send 
us  the  money  (S1.00)  and  we  will 
Bend  you  this  Life  SizeDoll  which 
is  m  feet  high  and  can  wear 
baby's  clothes.  Dollie  has  an  In 
destructible  Head.  Golden  Hair, 
Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes.  Kid  Col- 
ored Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  Stockings,  Black  Shoes, 
and  will  stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  finest  hand 
painted  French  Doll,  and  will  live 
in  a  child's  memory  long  after  child- 
hood days  have  passed.  Address, 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  Dept.  16  C,  New  Haven, Conn 


FAT 


How  to  reduce 

Mr.  Hugo  Hora,  344  £.  Goth 

„     St., New  York  City,  vritea:i  

it  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  tbreo  years  ago,  and 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  Tegetablc ,  and  harmless  as 
water.    Any  one  can  make  it  at  homo  atllttle  expense.  No 
starving.    Nosickness.    We  will  mail  a  box  of  it  and  fallpar- 
ticulara  io  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  po  tage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  co„  Dept.  5.  St.  Louis,  Io. 


Go  South 

Land  is  cheap.  Climate  mild  and 
pleasant.  Schools  and  Churches  first- 
class.  Development  is  rapid.  Home- 
Seekers'  Tickets  ist  and  3d  Tuesdays 
each  month,  via 

Queen  &  Crescent  Route 

One  fare  plus  $2.00  round  trip.  Free 
maps  and  books  of  full. information. 
Write  for  particulars.. 

W.  J.  MURPHY   W.  C.  RINEARSON 

(iK.VI.  MANGR.  GEN'L  PASS.  AGT. 

CINCINNATI 


COLD  WATCH  FREE. 


Here  is  a  beautiful  American  move- 
ment 8olld  gold-filled,  dust-proof, 
hunting  case  watch  (ladies'  or  gents' 
size),  full  J  eweled,  stem  wind  and  set, 
fully  guaranteed,  given  absolutely  free 
for  selling  our  Jewelry.  Why  shouldn't 
you  have  this  elegant  watch  ?  In  the 
last  five  years  we  have  given  away 
thousands,  and  all  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.  Send  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  send  you  18 
pieces  of  jewelry  to  sell  at  10  centa 
each.  When  sold,  return  us  the  $1.80 
and  we  will  send  you  at  once,  prepaid, 
&  fully  guaranteed  American  move- 
ment watch. 


HAYDKX  MFG.  CO.,  125  Hayde 
ATTLEDOBO,  MASS. 


Bldg., 


J  lav  Silk  Fringe  Carda,  Love,  Transparent,  £9* 
I  it  M  f  cort  A  Acquaintance  Carda,  New  Puxilea, 
■  I  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac  Finest 

Samplo  Book  of  Visiting  A  Hidden  Name  A  I  ftnfl 
Cards,  Biigest  Catalogue.  Send  2o.  atamp  1!  H  Mil  V 
foralL  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UHIIUU 


WRITE  I  A  IW  nnPTHDC  STATE  YOUR  TROUBLE 

the  LADY  DOCTORS  and  be  cured  at  home 

OUR  REMEDY  GIVES  RELIEF  IS  24  HOURS.  Address 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  59,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Uamob  15,  19M 


THE  FARM  AIVO  FIRESIDE 


IT 


For  Singers  and  Speakers 

The  New  Remedy  For  Catarrh  is  Very 
Valuable 

A  Grand  Kapids  gentleman  who  represents  a 
prominent  manufacturing  concern,  and  travels 
through  central  and  southern  Michigan,  relates 
the  following  regarding  the  new  catarrh  cure.  He 
says: 

•■After  suffering  from  catarrh  of  the  head,  throat 
and  stomach  for  several  years.  I  heard  of  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  quite  accidentally,  and  like  every- 
thing else  I  immediately  bought  a  package  and 
was  decidedly  surprised  at  the  immediate  relief 
it  afforded  me,  and  still  more  to  find  a  complete 
cure  after  several  weeks'  use. 


"I  have  a  little  son  who  sings  in  a  boys'  choir  in 
one  of  our  prominent  churches,  and  he  is  greatly 
troubled  with  hoarseness  and  throat  weakness, 
and  on  my  return  home  from  a  trip  I  gave  him  a 
few  of  the  tablets  one  Sunday  morning  when  he 
had  complained  of  hoarseness.  He  was  delighted 
with  their  effect,  removing  all  huskiness  in  a  few 
minutes  and  making  the  voice  clear  and  strong. 

'As  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to  the  taste 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  use  them 
regularly. 

•'Our  family  physician  told  us  they  were  an  an- 
tiseptic preparation  of  undoubted  merit,  and  that 
he  himself  had  no  hesitation  in  using  and  recom- 
mending Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  for  any  form 
of  catarrh. 

"  I  have  since  met  many  public  speakers  and 
professional  singers  who  use  them  constantly. 
A  prominent  Detroit  lawyer  told  me  that  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  kept  his  throat  in  line  shape 
during  the  most  trying  weather,  and  that  he  had 
long  since  discarded  the  use  of  cheap  lozenges 
and  troches  on  the  advice  of  his  physician  that 
they  contained  so  much  tolu,  potash  and  opium  as 
to-render  their  use  a  danger  to  health." 

'Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large,  pleasant- 
tasting  lozenges,  composed  of  catarrhal  antisep- 
tics, iike  Ked  Gum,  Blood  Root,  etc.,  and  sold  by 
druggists  everywhere  at  50  cents  for  full  treat- 
ment. 

They  act  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  membrane, 
and  thejr  composition  and  remarkable  success 
has  won  the  approval  of  physicians,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  sufferers  from  nasal  catarrh,  throat 
troubles  and  catarrh  of  stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh  mailed 
free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Michigan. 


Asthma 
can 
be 

Cured 


Asthma  sufferers  need 
no  longer  leave  home 
and'business  in  order  to 
be  cured.  Nature  has 
produced  a  vegetable 
remedy  that  will  per- 
manently cure  Asthma 
and  all  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes.  Having  tested  its 
wonderful  cura  tive 
powers  in  thousands  of 
cases  (with  a  record  of 
90  per  cent,  permanently 
cured),  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering 
I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  sufferers 
from  Asthma,  Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis  and  nervous 
diseases,  this  recipe,  in 
German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  di- 
rections for  preparing 
and  using.  '  Sent  by 
mail.  Address  with 
stamp,  naming  this 
paper. 

W.  A.  NOYES. 
847  Powers'  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greateet  labor-saving  machine  ever 
used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the  water 
with  the  milk  or  require  power  to  operate 
it.  Every  farmer  makes  creamery  butter 
and  more  of  it.  It  has  double  the  cooling 
surface  of  that  of  any  separator  made. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  them  or  write  direct  to 
ED.  S.  CIS  JINAN,  Sole  Manufacturer 
Agemts  Wastko.  P.O.Box  lll,CcntervUIe,Ia. 


$12  TO  $18  A  WEEK 

PAID  IN  ADVANCE  Sr.Ki.S 

readers.  Permanent  employment.  Men  or  women 
can  devote  part  or  whole  of  time  to  the  work.  A 
wonderful  opportunity.  Write  quick  before  some  one 
else  secures  the  position  in  your  place.  Send  refer- 
ences, as  we  send  payment  in  advance. 
U.  S.  PUBLICATION  CO.,  Dept.  7,  125  E.  23d  St..  New  York 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FKEE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May,  Bloomington,  111. 


If  afflicted  with 
weak  eyes, 


ST  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


SMILES 


When  Father  Was  a  Boy 

So  everything  was  peaceful  when  my  father  was 
a  boy? 

I  don't  see  how  he  ever  lived  ter  tell  the  lonesome 
tale ; 

I  should  'a'  thought  he'd  died  or  else  been  swal- 

lered  by  a  whale, 
Er  something  orful  happened  ter  him  'cause  he 

was  so  good, 
An'  did  the  things  he  orter  do  in  just  the  way  he 

should. 

The  rest  of  them  have  all  fell  off,  an'  now  there's 
only  one, 

An'  I  have  heard,  butnever  seen,  the  noble  things 
he  done ; 

The  perfick  ways  in  which  he'd  all  his  energies 
employ 

Ter  win  some  golden  medal— when  that  feller  was 
a  hoy. 

— Dwlght  Anderson,  In  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Dead  Swan 

A gentleman  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
sent  a  dead  swan  to  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
addressed  to  the  secretary.  A  special 
dinner  was  to  occur  that  week,  and  the 
committee  without  question  turned 
the  bird  over  to  the  cook. 

At  the  dinner  the  swan,  resting  on  a  great  silver 
dish,  was  a  delight  to  the  eye ;  but  when  it  came 
to  carving  and  eating  the  bird  no  knife  seemed 
sharp  enough  to  cut  it,  and  eating  it  was  out 
of  the  question. 

A  few  days  later  the  donor  met  the  secretary, 
and  said,  "I  hope  you  got  my  swan  all  right?" 

"That  was  a  nice  joke  you  played  on  us,"  re- 
turned the  secretary. 
"Joke!  What  do  you  mean?" 
"Why,  we  had  the  thing  boiled  for  thirteen 
hours,  and  even  then  we  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  cut  through  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  had  the  swan 
cooked!" 
"Why,  of  course." 

"Man  alive!  I  sent  it  to  be  stuffed  and  pre- 
served as  a  curiosity  in  the  club.  That  swan 
has  been  in  my  family  for  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  It  was  one  of  the  identical  birds  fed  by 
the  children  of  Charles  I.  You've  seen  the  picture 
of  it.  My  ancestor  held  the  post  of  'master  of  the 
swans  and  keeper  of  the  King's  cygnets.'  Well, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  bit  tough."— Youth's 
Companion. 


One  of  Moody's  Jokes 

D.  L.  Moody  was  always  full  of  fun.  He  saw 
the  comic  side  of  things,  and  as  a  boy  enjoyed 
putting  practical  jokes  upon  any  one  whom  he 
well  knew.  In  the  rear  of  his  Uncle  Samuel's  re- 
tail shoe-store  in  Boston  was  a  cobbler's  repair 
kit— seat,  tools,  awls,  etc.,  and  the,seat  was,  as 
usual,  a  piece  of  leather  concavely  shaped  down- 
ward at  its  center. 

One  day  the  workman  on  this  saucer-shaped 
seat  felt  it  becoming  uncomfortably  damp,  then 
really  moist.  He  rose,  and  saw  a  damp  spot  on 
the  seat.  Supposing  that  a  few  drops  of  water 
had  been  accidentally  dropped  upon  the  seat  be- 
fore he  sat  down  to  his  work,  he  folded  an  old 
newspaper,  placed  it,  and  sat  comfortably 
down  to  resume  his  work.  But  the  moisture 
seemed  strangely  persistent.  Rising  ag*ain,  he 
found  the  paper  becoming  soaked  with  water,  and 
he  stood  perplexed,  his  hammer  in  one  hand 
and  the  soft,  wet  paper  in  the  other. 

Looking  this  way  and  that  In  his  perplexity,  he 
soon  heard  a  half  chuckle,  half  snicker,  which 
could  no  longer  be  repressed,  and  there  behind 
the  door  was  the  country  boy,  learning  how  to  be 
useful  In  a  city  shoe-store,  as  he  really  andrapidly 
did,  but  taking  his  fun  as  he  went  along.  He  had 
placed  a  shallow  dish  of  water  close  up  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  center  of  the  leather  seat,  which 
only  touched  the  water  when  the  weight  of  the 
occupant  was  upon  it,  so  three  or  four  small  awl- 
holes  served  his  purpose  for  that  time.— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


He  Meant  the  Bird 

A  man  once  received  as  a  present  from  a  sea- 
captain  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bird  known  as  the 
"laughing-jackass." 

As  he  was  carrying  it  home  he  met  a  brawny 
Irish  navvy,  who  stopped  him.  "Phwat  kind  of 
a  burrd  is  thot,  sorr?"  asked  the  man. 

"That's  a  laughing-jackass,"  explained  the 
owner,  genially. 

The  Irishman,  thinking  he  was  being  made  fun 
of,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  responded,  with 
a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "It's  not  yerself— it's  the 
burrd  I  mane,  sorr!"— The  London  Spare  Mo- 
ments. 


Why  He  Wanted  the  Minister 

Willie  had  swallowed  a  penny,  and  his  mother 
was  in  a  state  of  much  alarm. 

"Helen,"  she  called  to  her  sister  in  the  next 
room,  "send  for  a  doctor.  Willie  has  swallowed 
a  penny." 

The  terrified  boy  looked  up  imploringly. 
"No,  mama,"  he  interposed,  "send  for  the  min- 
ister." 

"The  minister!"  exclaimed  the  mother. 
"Yes,  because  papa  gays  our  minister  can  get 
money  out  of  anybody."— Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


Copyright  1902,  Loftis  Bros.  &  Co. 


Cupid  has  laid  aside  his  "polished  darts"  to  make  a 
capture  with  his  Diamond  lasso.  When  Diamonds  lose 
their  power  to  win  a  woman's  favor,  the  game  is  closed. 

ANY  HONEST  PERSON  CAN  WEAR 
A  GENUINE  DIAMOND  AT  ONCE 

We  will  send  for  your  inspection  any  Diamond  ring, 
brooch,  locket,  ear-rings,  scarf-pin,  cuff-buttons  or  other 
article  in  our  half-million-dollar  stock  and  you  may  wear  it 
at  once  on  payment  of  a  small  portion  of  its  value.  The  bal- 
ance you  may  pay  in  small  amounts  monthly,  just  as  yon  would  put  a  part  of  your  earnings  in  a 
savings-bank.  Diamonds  will  pay  six  times  better  than  any  savings-bank.  Your  local  jeweler,  if  he 
is1  posted,  will  tell  you  that  an  increase  of  at  least  20  per  cent  in  Diamond  values  is  certain  this  year. 

GOOD  FAITH  makes  GOOD  CREDIT.  No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  are  honest  you  may  have 
all  the  courtesies  of  a  CONFIDENTIAL  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  on  such  monthly  terms  as  your  income 
will  justify  you  in  accepting.  We  require  no  cash  in  advance.  We  send  Diamonds,  Watches  and 
Jewelry  subject  to  approval— if  you  do  not  buy  you  are  nothing  out,  for  we  pay  all  charges.  We 
make  it  easy  from  start  to  finish. 

WE  ARE  RELIABLE.  Step  into  your  local  bank  and  ask  how  we  are  rated.  They  will  refer  to 
their  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  book  of  commercial  ratings,  and  tell  you  that  we  stand  very  nigh;  that  our 
guarantee  is  good,  and  further,  that  you  may  accept  our  representations  without  question.  We  make 
liberal  exchanges  at  the  full  price  paid  us  when  other  goods  or  larger  Diamonds  are  wanted. 

OUR  GREAT  CASH  OFFER.  If  you  prefer  to  buy  for  cash,  we  give  you  a  bill  of  sale,  with  the 
option  of  returning  the  Diamond  at  any  time  within  one  year  and  getting  spot  cash  for  full  amount 
paid— less  ten  per  cent,  the  reasonable  cost  of  doing  business.  For  example,  you  can  wear  a  fifty- 
dollar  Diamond  for  a  whole  year  for  $5,  less  than  ten  cents  per  week.  No  other  house  makes  this 
offer,  nor  does  any  other  house  follow  us  in  liberal  terms  and  low  prices. 

DO  HOT  WASTE  MONEY  ON  IMITATIONS.  No  person  with  an  ounce  of  self-respect  would  wear 
an  imitation  Diamond.  The  amount  you  pay  for  a  worthless  imitation  would  make  the  first  payment 
and  put  you  in  possession  of  a  Genuine  Diamond  whose  value  would  constantly  increase.  Genuine 
Diamonds  are  the  most  easily  convertible  "  cash  asset "  any  one  can  possess. 

Write  to-day  for  our  illustmted  CATALOGUE  "H,"  which  explains  our  Confidential  Credit  Sys- 
tem and  terms.    We  send  to  all  inquirers  our  unique  Souvenir  Pocket  Piece  and  Calendar. 

I  HPTFQ  Dnnc    jC.  rn    diamond  importers  and 

L*\Jr  l  lO  DtVVO.  VX.  WW.  MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS 
101-103-105-107  State  St.,  Opposite  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.. 


15he  AMERICAN  BOY 

Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  807s'  Paper  In  the  World 

Hozekiali  Bntterworth  says,  It  enters  into  their  lif« 

Trial:  $  months  for  ioc 
Regular:  $1.00  a  year 

Boys  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  Clean,  inspiring 
stories.  Information,  encouragement,  advice. 
Games,  Sports,  Animals,  Stumps,  Printing,  Pho- 
tography, Debating,  Science,  Puzzles.  How  to 
make  boats,  traps,  etc.  How  to  make  and  save 
money.  How  to  succeed.  Meets  universal  approv- 
al. The  only  successful  attempt  ever  made  to 
lead  a  hoy  in  right  directions,  and  at  the  same 
time  chain  his  interest.  One  hundred  pictures 
each  month.  See  it  and  be  surprised  at  the  feast 
of  good  things  for  that  boy. 

Address  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
273  Majestic  Bldg. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, Ulcers  and  all 
Skin  and  Female  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  DB.  W.  O.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


■  Aft  111  wanted  In  every  section  to 

1  UvAL  AllCn  I  •>  New  Crop  Seed..  N 
k  Quick  rales.    Big  profits.   Splendid  >utfit.   Write  to- 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER, 

•  O  DairC"' 100  'or  Distributing  Samples  of  Washing 
VU  r   Cl  I VI  fluid.  Send 6c.stamp.  A.W.SCUTT,<'«ho«a,N.¥. 


section  to  sell  my 
"ew  plan. 

^riV. 


WEAK  EYES  MADE  STRONG 

Sight  Restored  at  Small  Expense 

Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Oculist,  has  discovered  remedies  that  not 
only  prevent  blindness  in  every  case  when  j 
used  in  time,  but  restore  sight  to  those  I 
partially  or  completely  blind  from  cataracts.  J 
granulated  Uds,  scums,  opacities,  films, alii 
inflammations  of  the  eyes  oreye  strains.  He  ' 
has  publisher!  a  splendid  book  with  colored 
photographs  from  lifeillustratingalleye 
diseases,  so  you  can  see  your  own  case.  - 
It  tells  how  you  can  cure  yourself  at 
home'by  his  Absorption  Treatment  at 
email  expense.  Dr.  Coffee  will  send  this 
book  FKEE  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
eye  trouble  and  write  him.  Ask  for*'Kye  Book."  Address, 
OR.  W.  0.  COFFEE.  819  Good  Block.  Des  Moines,  la. 

DIAMOND  RING  FREE. 

Magnificent,  flashing  Akah  diamond, 
mounted  in  the  Unions  Tiffany  stylo 
setting,  finished  in  purelSk.  solid  gold. 
Absolutely  warranted  for  years.  Send 
full  name  and  address.  We  send  post- 
paid 10  scarf  pins  to  sell  at  10c.  each. 
When  sold,  return  us  the  money  and 
we  send  at  once  above  beautiful  ring 
carefully  packedin  elegantplush  lined 
case.  We  send  large  premium  list  too. 
BISBIID  JEWELRY  CO., 
122  PARK  ST.,  ATTLKBORO,  MASS. 

TWO  RINGS  FREE!  t 

)8eU  20  M  i  tier  a.!  l,amp  WieJsei 
at  Scents  each;  no  Trim-  r 
mlng.  Smoke  orSmell.  W«  1 
Trust  Too  80  days;  when  sold 
send  money  and  we  Bend  2  Rings  of  choice 
from  Ug  list  premiums.  Blneral  wiCJkto.1rroTideBwJB*L 


Take  a  Watch  With  You  to  Work 

OUR  NEW  STEM-WIND,  STEM-SET  WATCH 


GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  SIX  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Or  for  Four  Yearly  Subscriptions  and  60  Cents  Cash 


Order  as 
No.  370 


THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  HANDSOME  ENGRAVED  RACE 
OF  WATCH.   THE  FACE  IS  OPEN,  WITH 
ENGRAVED  EDGE. 


Or  For  Two  Yearly  Subscriptions  and  $1.00  Cash. 

We  here  offer  a  splendid  watch  with  a  fancy  case 
made  by  the  same  class  of  machinery,  engravers  and 
finishers  used  by  the  makers  of  the  highest-grade 
watchcases.  By  making  a  contract  for 
a  large  number  of  these  watches  we 
have  gotten  a  price  which  enables  us  to 
make  an  offer  of  AIN  ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE  WATCH  at  a  price  that  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  watch  is 
the  regular  sixteen-size  and  fills  the  fol- 
lowing description : 

FANCY  ENGRAVED  CASE       SNAP  BACK 

OXIDIZED  MOVEMENT-PLATE 
ROMAN  DIAL    STEM-WIND  STEM-SET 
MEDIUM  SIZE  OPEN-FACE 
PLAIN  CENTER  BAND 

MAVFMFWT  Regular  sixteen-size 
IVIVTLITILIl  I  and  oniy  thvee  eighths 

of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Lantern-pinions 
(smallest  ever  made).  American  lever 
escapement,  polished  spring.  Weight,  com- 
plete with  case,  only  three  ounces;  quick- 
train,  two  hundred  and  forty  beats  a  miD- 
ute.  Short  wind;  runs  thirty  to  thirty-six 
hours  with  one  winding.  Heavy  bevel 
crystal.  Bezel  snaps  on.  Tested,  timed 
and  regulated.  Guaranteed.  Sent  prepaid. 


OUR  GUARANTY 

In  every  watch  will  be  found  a  printed  guar- 
antee, by  which  the  manufacturers  agree  that  if 
without  misuse  the  watch  fails  to  keep  good 
time  for  one  year  they  will,  upon  its  return  and 
five  cents  for  postage,  repair  it  free  of  charge. 
We  back  this  guarantee. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  New  or  Renewal, 
and  This  Watch  for 


$1.50 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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TUB  FARM  f^IF*E3Sl£>E 


Marc-h  IS,  190* 


Farm  and  Fireside  Prize  Crop-Growing  Contests 

$1,000.00  IN  PRIZES 

315  PRIZES—WHY  NOT  MAKE  $300.00? 

For  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Farm  and  Fireside  people  we  are  going  to  award  three  sets  of  prizes,  315  prizes 
in  all,  as  given  below.    FIRST  SET  OF  PRIZES  is  for  raising  greatest  weight  of  seed-corn,  second  greatest, 
third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  pound  of  Finest  Thoroughbred  Seed-Corn  furnished  by  us.    SECOND  SET  OF 
PRIZES  for  raising  the  greatest  number  of  pods,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  half  pound  of  a 
new  variety  Matchless  Stringless  Beans  furnished  by  us.    THIRD  SET  OF  PRIZES  for  growing  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  on  Three  Fine  Rose-Bushes  furnished  by  us.    You  may 
enter  one,  two  or  all  three  contests.    You  keep  all  you  raise,  and  sell  it,  or  plant  it  next  season,  as  you  please. 
Read  "HOW  TO  ORDER"  and  "HOW  TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE"  at  bottom  of  page. 


Corn-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


f    GOLDEN  HARVEST  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

Pronounced  the  best  dent  corn  in  the  world.  Our  supply  is 
obtained  by  special  arrangement  with  the  originator.  Ears 
large  and  handsome,  with  good,  deep  grain  of  deep  orange-color, 
and  small  red  cob.  Stalk  medium  size  (not  large),  few  suckers, 
slender  and  leafy.  Makes  the  best  of  fodder.  Two  good  ears  to 
each  stalk.  Husks  and  shells  easily.  Kipens  in  90  to  100  days, 
and  makes  a  crop  even  in  dry  seasons,  because  so  early  matur- 
ing and  strong  in  growth.  Has  yielded  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Suits  greater 
variety  of  soils  than  any  other  corn  we  know  of.  A  big  yielder 
naturally,  this  corn  has  been  so  improved  by  seventeen  years' 
careful  hybridization  and  perfecting  that  it  is  now  simply 
unequaled,  and  will  weigh  out  more  shelled  corn  to  the  bushel 
than  any  other  variety  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  yield  from  the  seed  we  send  you  will  plant  a  field  next 
year.  Or  you  can  sell  at  big  price  for  seed-C(jrn.  A  money- 
maker, and  you  will  miss  a  splendid  opportunity  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  pound,  aside  from  the  $100  and  other  prizes. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest 
weight  of  corn,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one 
pound  of  Golden  Harvest  Yellow  Dent  Corn  described  above: 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash. 

Zd  Prize— Fine  Piano-Box  Buggy;  value  $60.00. 

3d  Prize— Latest  Improved  Spring-Tooth  Harrow;  value  $20.00. 

4th  Prize— Set  Solid  Leather  Buggy-Harness ;  value  $15.00. 

Sth  Prize— Latest-Make  Breaking-Plow;  value  $10.00. 

SO  Prizes— Handsome  Engraved  Watch  to  each ;  value  $2.00- 

SO  Prizes— Solid  Steel  Wagon-Jack  to  each;  value  $1.25. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  TJS  50  CENTS  (this  is  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  cents  for  cost  of  sending  seed).  We  will  then  enter  your 
name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send 
you,  securely  packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

ONE  POUND  GOLDEN  HARVEST  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  the  Corn  Prize  Contest. 
Rules  for  weighing  yield,  making  report,  etc.,  sent  with  seed. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


Bean-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS  BEAN 

This  new  bean  is  a  cross  between  a  strain  of  Extra  Early 
Bound  Pod  and  an  absolutely  stringless  wax  variety,  giving 
much  larger  and  handsomer  pod  and  without  any  string.  It  is 
also  more  prolific  and  ready  for  market  a  week  earlier.  Com- 
pared with  other  beans  the  pods  are  one  third  larger,  averaging 
five  to  six  inches  long,  and  absolutely  stringless.  Bean  unusu- 
ally crisp,  round,  full  and  fleshy.  Being  extremely  productive 
and  easily  grown.  A  very  small  patch  will  keep  a  family  sup- 
plied the  whole  season.  Grows  without  stakes  or  poles,  being  a 
true  bush-bean.  Seed  is  warranted  pure,  coming  direct  from  the 
originator,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  vegetable-growers  in 
America.  It  is  the  perfection  of  stringless  green-pod  beans. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest 
number  of  pods,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one 
half  pound  of  New  Perfection  Stringless  Bean  described  above: 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash.  , 
2d  Prize— Set  Elegant  Parlor  Furniture ;  value  $50.00. 
3d  Prize— Latest-Make  Double  Cultivator ;  value  $20.00. 
4th  Prize— Library  of  50  Cloth-Bound  Books ;  value  $20.00. 
5th  Prize— Library  of  25  Cloth-Bound  Books ;  value  $10.00. 
SO  Prizes— Handsome  Dial-Scale  to  each ;  value  $1.25. 
gO  Prizes— Set  of  Six  Finest  Silver-Plated  Teaspoons,  En- 
graved Initials,  to  each ;  value  $1.00  each  set. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  US  50  CENTS  (this  is  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, and  cents  for  cost  of  sending  seed).  We  will  then  enter 
your  name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send 
you,  securely  packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

ONE  HALF  POUND  NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS  BEAN 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  the  Bean  Prize  Contest. 
Eules  for  counting  the  yield,  making  report,  etc.,  sent  with  seed. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


Rose-Growing  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


Three  Prolific  Queenly  New  Roses 

Competitors  in  our  rose-growing  contest  will  be  furnished 
three  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ready-growing  roses  in  the  world. 
The  plants  are  extra  large  and  uniform  in  size,  and  every  one  is 
now  soon  to  bloom.  Following  is  description  of  each  variety: 

WHITE  MAIM  AM  COCHET 

A  new,  magnificent,  ever-blooming  rose.  Flowers  large  and 
very  double,  with  petals  of  unusually  heavy  texture,  making  it 
extra  valuable  in  open  ground.  Has  the  vigor  of  an  oak,  with 
large,  heavy  foliage.  Hardy  and  of  extraordinary  merit. 

MLLE.  FRANCESKA  KRUGER 

In  its  shading  of  deep,  coppery  yellow  unique  and  strikingly 
beautiful.  Flower  of  good  size  and  very  symmetrical.  One  of 
the  finest  roses  known  for  full  and  continuous  blooming. 

CLOTILDE  SOUPERT 

A  strong,  vigorous  grower.  Large,  beautiful,  double  flowers 
borne  in  sprays,  blending  in  color  from  a  soft  shell-pink  to  a 
pure  satiny  white.  An  extremely  profuse  bloomer. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  growing  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  on  three 
rose-bushes,  the  kinds  described  above: 

1st  Prlze-$100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Set  Handsome  Dining-Room  Furniture;  value  $50.00. 

3d  Prize— Ball-Bearing  Sewing-Machine;  value  $30.00. 

4th  Prize— Complete  Decorated  China  Dinner-Set ;  value  $12.00. 

Sth  Prize— Splendid  Kitchen-cabinet;  value  $7.50. 

gO  Prizes— Beautiful  Cut-Qlass,  Sterling-Silver  Top  Salt  and 

Pepper  Set  to  each  one;  value  $1.25  the  set.' 
gO  Prizes— Silver-Plated   Butter-Knife    and  Silver-Plated 

Sugar-Shell,  the  set  of  two  to  each  ;  value  $1.00  the  set. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  US  50  CENTS  (this  Is  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  cents  for  cost  of  sending  roses).  We  will  then  enter  your 
name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal,  and  will  immediately  send  you,  securely 
packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

THE  THREE  EXTRA  LARGE  ROSE-BUSHES 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  Bose-Growing  Prize  Contest. 
Bules  for  counting  roses,  reporting,  etc.,  sent  with  rose-bushes. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


HOW   TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE 

To  enter  any  of  the  above  contests  the  seeds  or  rose-bushes  must  be  procured  as  above.  No  other  kinds  of  corn,  beans  or  roses  can  compete.  You  can  enter 
one,  two  or  all  three  of  the  contests.  FOR  $1.00  (two  contests)  we  will  send  you  both  corn  and  beans,  or  corn  and  rose-bushes,  or  beans  and  rose-bushes;  we  will 
also  enter  your  name  for  TWO  years'  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or  send  the  paper  to  you  one  year  and  to  any  one  else  one  year.  FOR  $1.50  (three 
contests)  we  will  send  you  the  corn  and  the  beans  and  the  rose-bushes,  and  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  yourself  or  for  your  friends. 
Contests  close  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season  of  this  year.    Arrangements  made  insure  correctness,  so  that  all  prizes  will  go  to  those  entitled  to  them. 


ORDER  NOW 


SEEDS  OR  PLANTS  SENT  AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  ORDER  COMES 

Address  Prize  Contest,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


NO  DELAY 


Ma*ch  15,  1003 


THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRHSIOE 
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Handsomely  Designed  China  Table  Ware,  Decora 
tions  Blue,  Brown,  Pink,  Creen  or  Cold— Mention 
Choice.  Guaranteed  Full  Size  for  Family  Use, 


BREAKFAST  SETS, 
DINNER  SETS,  -  - 
TEA  SETS,  -  -  -  - 


FREE! 

We  give  you  a  56  PIECE  BREAKFAST,  DINNER,  or  TEA-SET— full  size  for  family 
use— FREE  OF  COST.  Here  is  your  opportunity.  Do  not  miss  it.  This  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  We  give  the  Sets  away  ABSOLUTELY  free.  There  isno  fraud  or  humbug  in  this  announce- 
ment. There  is  no  juggling  of  words,  no  misrepresentation,  no  deception,  no  misunderstanding, 
no  manipulation  of  words  or  phrases  intended  to  deceive  or  befuddle  you.  All  is  plain,  open, 
above  board,  and  understandable.  We  will  do  what  we  say  and  give  what  we  agree. 
When  we  state  WE  CIVE  A  56  PIECE  SET,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  will  send  an 
OFFER  or  proposition,  a  plan  used  by  others  so  often  to  entrap  and  deceive,  but  WE 
GUARANTEE  to  forward  the  real 


Watch  Warranted  tor  20  Yr» . 


genuine  goods  themselves.  Choice 
given  of  a  Breakfast,  Dinner,  or  Tea  Set — 
each  set  consisting  of  56  Pieces,  beautifully 
decorated  and  artistically  designed.  In 
addition  to  the  56  Piece  Sets,  every  person 
gets  an  elegant  Watch  warranted  for  20 
years,  or  12  Silver  Plated  Tea  Spoons,  6 
Table  Knives,  6  Table  Forks,  6  Table 
Spoons,  a  pair  of  ladies'  or  gents'  Kid- 
Gloves,  or  a  box  of  one  dozen  handsome 
Stockings. 


6  Knives,  6  Forks,  6  Table  Spoons,  &  12  Tea  Spoons 

(Gloves  and  Stockings  for  ladies  or  gents — all  sizes  and'colors.) 

We  manufacture  the  celebrated 
family  and  household  remedy 
for  men,  women,  and  children— 
BLOOD  GLOBULES,  a  specific 

for  all  blood  diseases,  nervous  disorders,  sluggish  circulation,  impaired  vitality,  rheumatism,  female  com- 
plaints, liver,  kidney,  and  stomach  troubles.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  the  best  remedy  on  earth  for  these  diseases.  We 
wish  to  Introduce  "BLOOD  GLOBULES"  in  thousands  of  homes  where  it  has  never  been  used,  and  have  set  aside 

in  giving  away  valuable 
and  useful  presents  to 
those  who  are  willing  to 
help  us. 


REASONS  FOR  LIBERALITY. 

■  for  all  blood  diseases,  nervous  disorders,  sluggish  circulation,  impaired 
plaints,  liver,  kidney,  and  stomach  troubles.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  the  best  rem 
wish  to  Introduce  "BLOOD  GLOBULES"  in  thousands  of  homes  where  it  has  never  been 

$25,000  CASH  TO  BE  SPENT 


■flr  THE  ONLY  CONDITION. 


On  request  we 
will  send  you 
7  boxes  of  Blood 

Globules,  all  charges  paid,  which  are 
to  be  sold  at  25  cents  per  box,  remit 
the  $1.75  collected  and  we:  will  present 

you  with  a  56  Piece  Breakfast,  Dinner,  or  Tea  Set,  and  in 
addition  we  will  immediately  send  you,  all  charges  paid, 
a  Watch,  or  12  Silver-Plated  Tea  Spoons,  6  Table  Knives, 
6  Table  Forks,  6  Table  Spoons,a  box  of  one  dozen  Stockings 
(ladies'  or  gents'),  or  a  pair  of  ladies'  or  gents'  Kid  Gloves. 
t^-Remember  VOU  HAVE  ONLY  SEVEN  BOXES  OF 
BLOOD  GLOBULES  TO  SELL-no  more. 


This  is  one  of  the 
most  sensational 
strokes  of  advertis- 

lADIf     BT    m|*|  ingever  launched  and  we  will  carrv  it 

MilKK  I      WE.IL  I  out,  as  our  raputation  depends  upon 

■   »■■"■■»■»     ■  ■  ■■■■■■■  the  fuiflnment  of  every  promise 

made.  In  these  days  of  active  competition  in  business  enter- 
prises, it  is  necessary  to  dp  something  startling  to  outstrip 
one's  rivals,  and  that  is  just  what  we  intend  to  do.  Of  course 
a  large  amount  of  cash  and  nerve  are  required  to  enable  any- 
one to  take  the  lead.  We  have  both  Nerve  and  Cash  and  are 
ready  to  give  a  share  of  the  CASH  TO  YOU  in  presents. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  all  who  do  business  with  us. 


Address:  BLOOD  GLOBULE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Remember  you  need  not  pay  a  Penny  in  advance. 
Only  send  your  full  name  and  post-office  address  with 
nearest  Express  and  Freight  Depot.     We  box,  pack,  and  deliver  the  Sets  FREE  OF  ALL,  EXPENSE 

to  Express  or  Freight  Depot  and  we  further  guarantee  against  breakage  or  damage  in  any  form. 

WRITE  YOUR  ORDER  ON  THIS  FORM.  CUT  IT  OUT  AND  SEND  IT  TO  


BLOOD  GLOBULE  CO.,  New  York.  Farm  and  Fireside. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  7  BOXES  OF  BLOOD  GLOBULES,  WHICH  I  WILL  SELL  AT  25  CENTS  A  BOX,  AND  I  AGREE  TO 
REMIT  THE  $1.75  WHEN  SOLD.    FORWARD  ME  THE  PRESENTS  SELECTED  BELOW. 


Name  ■ 


.Town. 


-Stat*. 


County  Street  and  No. 


Express  Office  Freight  Office. 


Do  you  want  a  Breakfast, 
Dinner,  or  Tea  Set? 


What  additional  Pre- ! 

t?  f. 


[  mium  do  you  want  1 

^~If  you  do  not  wish  to  cut  this  paper  then  make  a  copy  of  this  coupon  and  send  us  your  written  order. 


Outside  View  of  Needle-Case 

Very  much  rednced  in  size. 


DECORATED  NEEDLE-CASE 


With  Complete  Assortment  of  Fine  Needles 


Every  woman  will  appreciate  this  useful 
and  handsome  article.  The  case  is 

Handsomely  Decorated  in  Colors 

Its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  horseshoe, 
hinged  at  the  base  of  the  shoe.  The  back 
also  has  a  design  in  colors.  Open  this  case 
measures  9  inches  long  by  A\  inches  wide. 

On  one  side  there  are  four  needle-pockets, 
containing  sizes  3,  5,  6,  7  and  9  of  the  finest 
imported  needles.  On  the  other  side  is  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  fancy  needles,  including 
a  square-end  bodkin  2J  inches  long,  two  large 
darning-needles,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
and  twelve  fancy  large  and  small  eyed 
needles.    All  of  these  needles  are 

Sharp's  Best  Ellipse  Silver-Eyed 

The  eye  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  threaded  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  has  no  sharp  edge  to  cut 
the  thread.  Another  valuable  feature  is  a 
groove-shape  given  to  the  end  of  each  needle 
at  the  eve,  so  that  the  thread  will  follow  the 
needle  through  any  cloth,  heavy  or  light, 
without  the  slightest  strain.   Order  as  No.  122. 


This  Needle-Case  FREE 


|  We  will  send  this  Needle-Case  FREE,  postage 
1  paid,  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


2 We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year,  new  or  renewal,  and  o~  />__«._ 
this  complete  Needle-Case  for  133  ^enis 


Perfect 


Knife  and 
Scissors 


Sharpener=FREE 


The  most  ingenious  and  effective  sharpener  for  both 
knives  and  scissors  ever  made.  The  sharpening  surface 
is  furnished  by  two  disks,  which  are  so  fastened  that 
they  can  be  turned  when  their  edges  are  worn  down. 
In  this  way  the  sharpener  will  last  many  years.  These 
disks  are  tempered  steel,  especially  made  for  putting  a 
keen,  smooth  edge  on  knife  or  scissors.  In  sharpening 
scissors  the  blade  is  laid  flat,  inner  side  down,  on 
the  projection  next  to  the  left-hand  disk,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  is  drawn  toward  the  point. 
In  sharpening  a  knife,  the  blade  is  drawn  through, 
edge  down,  at  the  place  where  the  two  disks  meet.  This  is  a  perfect  sharpener.  It  will  save 
its  cost  many  times  over  every  year.  You  can  keep  your  knives  and  scissors  in  fine  edge  all 
the  time  at  the  cost  of  only  a  moment's  labor.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Order  as  No.  672. 

I  We  will  send  this  Sharpener  FREE  for  send- 
1  ing  only  one  yearly  subscription,  new  or 
renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


*y  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year,  new  or  renewal,  and  oe  Cants 
this  Sharpener  for  only    .    .    .  *-enls 


BULL-STRONG 

Steel  Wagon -Jack 

The  finest,  strongest,  easiest-operated  wagon  or  carriage  jack  ever 
made.  It  is  a  wonder  for  lifting  power,  and  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
operated  easily  by  a  child.  Nothing  to  equal  it  has  ever  been  invented. 
Note  these  good  points. 

ISO  CAST  METAL  NO  WOOD 

ALL  VVROUGHT-STEEL 
ADJUSTED  IN  AN  INSTANT 

There  is  absolutely  no  other  wagon-jack  that  has  such  perfect 
adjustment  combined  with  such  matchless  strength.  The  weight  of  your 
hand  will  lift  a  heavy  wagon  like  a  feather.  You  do  not  need  to  put 
extra  pressure  on  in  starting  to  lift  with  this  jack.  It  works  smoothly 
and  easily  from  the  start.  The  jack  is  extremely  useful  also  for  all 
kinds  of  lifting  about 

The  HOUSE,  the  BARN,  the  WORKSHOP  or  the  STORE 

It  is  an  invaluable  article  for  every  household.  The  jack  takes 
up  a  ground  space  only  5  by  6  inches.  It  is  sent  by  express, 
charges  paid  by  the  receiver.   Order  as  No.  716. 


I  We  will  send  this  Jack  FREE  for  sending 
■  only  four  yearly  subscriptions,  new  or  re- 
newal, to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

(  To  Club-Raisers :—  When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either 
to  the  regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 


"2  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year,  new  or  renewal,  and  oe  fon*e 
this  Jack  for  only 


FINEST,  FOLDING  FOUR-FOOT  RULE 


This  is  the  finest, 
spring-joint,  folding 
four-toot  rule  made. 
It  is  the  acme  of 
usefulness  and  du- 
rability, and  will  be 
found  worth  many 
times  even  the  reg- 
ular retail  price  at 
stores. 


The  ent  gives  an  idea  o£  the  structure  of  the  rale. 


IT  HAS  PATENT  FLAT,  CONCEALED  SPRING-JOINTS 

which  hold  the  sections  firmly  in  place  and  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  when  the  rule  is  open, 
or  just  as  firmly  when  it  is  closed.  The  joint  works  by  a  pressure  on  the  section.  The  rule 
closed  measures  only  seven  and  one  half  inches  by  five  eighths  of  an  inch  by  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  pocket  with  the  greatest  convenience.  Open  it  is  full  four  feet 
long.   The  finest  wood  is  used  in  its  manufacture.   Sent  postage  paid.   Order  as  No.  728. 

I  We  will  send  this  Four-Foot  Rule  FREE  for  9  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
*  sending  only  two  yearly  subscriptions,  new  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  fir\  p..}- 

or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  this  Four-Foot  Rule  for  only  .  .  w"  ^c"1-3 

(To  Club-Raisers:— When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either  , 
to  the  regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

w  Dairy  Notes 

IP  rou  are  buying  cows  don't  haggle  about 
the  price  of  a  first-class  animal.  One 
dollar  saved  by  buying  an  inferior  an- 
imal will  be  many  dollars  lost  before  a 
year  is  gone. 

A  cow  that  does  not  respond  to  good  feed- 
ing should  at  once  be  gotten  rid  of.  Beef 
her,  bury  her,  or  anything,  for  she  will  run 
you  into  debt.  Keep  only  cows  that  will 
pay,  and  care  for  them  so  they  can  pay.— 
Dorothy  Tucker,  in  the  Farm  Journal. 


i   RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

The  Eace  Question.  By  B.  P.  Brorup. 
Pamphlet.  Price  15  cents.  North  and  South  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

Large  Hay  Chops.  A  Becord  of  Experience 
Under  Unfavorable  Conditions.  By  George  M. 
ClaTk,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Stkawbebey  Culture.  By  M.  Crawford. 
Paper.  Sixty  pages.  Price  10  cents.  M.  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

The  Utility  of  an  Academic  Education 
fob  Young  Men  Who  Have  to  Earn  Their 
Own  Living  and  Who  Expect  to  Pursue  a 
Commercial  Life.  An  investigation  by  E.  T. 
Crane,  Chicago,  111. 
,  The  Cow-pea.  By  the  Experiment  Farm  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Horticultural  Society. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty-two  pages  dis- 
cussing the  uses  and  value  of  this  important  crop. 
Every  reader  can  get  a  copy  free  by  writing  to 
"Experiment  Farm,"  Southern  Pines,  S.  C. 
catalogues  received 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  Nursery 
catalogue  of  "the  latest  things  out." 

Coles  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  fruit  crates,  baskets  and  boxes. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  St.  Charles,  111.  Catalogue 
of  the  "Natural  Perpetual  Hen"  incubator. 

Edw.  L.  Moore  &  Co.,  Sundance,  Wyo.  Illus- 
trated leaflet  of  an  automatic  wagon-brake. 

The  Burnap  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Circulars  of 
creamery,  cheese-factory  and  dairy  supplies. 

Coe  &  Converse,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Cat- 
alogue and  price  list  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

De  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  high-grade  mill  machinery. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  Northern-grown  seeds. 

Sturges,  Cornish  &  Burn  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.  Il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  the  "International"  cream- 
separator. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md.  Nursery 
catalogue.  Specialties,  Eeiffer  pear,  apple,  peach 
and  plum  trees. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
"New  Floral  Guide,"  describing  new  roses,  bulbs 
and  flower-seeds. 

Fetaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  "Petaluma"  incuba- 
tors and  brooders. 

J.  M.  Phillips'  Sons,  Mercersburg*  Pa.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds, 
thoroughbred  poultry,  etc. 

A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  Belchertown,  Mass.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  "Howard's  New  Stir  Petu- 
nias," the  floral  novelty  of  1902. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Hand- 
some catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  hand 
and  power  sheep-shearing  machines. 

James  Vick's  Sons,  Eochester,  N.  Y.  "Vick's 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide,"  with  half-tone  illus- 
trations throughout  and  covers  in  colors. 

Clay  Phelps  Incubator  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  "All  Eight"  incuba- 
tors and  brooders,  sold  on  forty  days'  free  trial. 

Deering  Harvester,  Chicago,  111.  Handsome 
catalogue  of  the  Deering  steel  rice-binder,  with 
half-tone  illustrations  of  the  Gulf  Coast  rice 
Industry. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Il- 
lustrated annual  of  "Livingston's  True  Blue 
Farm,"  garden  and  flower  seed.  Tomatoes  a 
specialty.  s 

The  Hawkey e  Incubator  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa. 
"A  Book  About  Profitable  Poultry,"  illustrating 
and  describing  the  "Hawkeye"  incubators  and 
brooders. 

J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co.,  Mendota,  111.  Pam- 
phlet Illustrating  and  describing  ''XX  Century 
Corn  Culture"  with  the  Tower  pulverizers  and 
cultivators. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prize 
supplement  for  1902,  telling  about  the  prize  awards 
in  the  "public-opinion"  contest  and  on  trials  of 
novelties  in  1901. 

Empire  Agricultural  Works,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  folder  of  straw-preserving  rye-thresh- 
ers, grain-threshers,  tread-powers,  feed-cutters, 
feed-mills,  silos,  etc. 

P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa.  "The  Sep- 
arator," a  large,  illustrated  circular  describing  the 
Sharpies  tubular  cream-separators  and  the  works 
where  they  are  made. 

The  Hawkeye  Incubator  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa. 
Handsome,  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  "Hawk- 
eye"  incubators  and  brooders,  which  are  sold 
direct  to  poultry-raisers  on  thirty  days'  trial. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.  Illus- 
trated pamphlet  describing  Clark's  Cutaways— 
disk-harrows,  cultivators  and  sulky-plows— light- 
ning weaders,  grass-hoei,  root-cutters,  cider- 
presses,  etc. 


LARGEST  COW  IN  THE  WORLD 

WEIGHT  £.970  liBS. •  AGE  8  YEARS*  SHORTHORN.  She  eats  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD" 

every  day  and  19  owned  by  International  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  causes  Cattle, 
Horses,  Hogs  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Big,  Fat  and  Healthy.  Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
over  500,000  Farmers.  It  u  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Tour  Money  in  any  ease  of  failure  by  over  30,000 
Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking. .  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating 
tonic  effects  it  Cares  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small  sized  feeds 
in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  In  30  to  60  Days  less  time,  because  it  aids  Dieestion  and 
Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD'*  only  costs 
43-3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.=§31  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  imitations. 
It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.   "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

13?"  MAI  LED  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER.-*« 

This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry  ■  etc-,  and  Ottilia  Coir. 

I  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  them.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  II  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions: 

lit— Kama  thil  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  have  you  ?    Srd—  Did  you  ever  use  "DSTEBNATIOKAL  STOCK  FOOD" 
|  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.    The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
'  have  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.  The  information  is  practical  and  the  book  la  Absolutely  Free, 
Wa  will  give  yon  »H.0O  worth  of  "IHTERHATIOSAL  STOCK  POOD"  It  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented.     WW»  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  In  1900. 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  L  -  IW  Write  Us  At  Once  for  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  Stook  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In  $i.ooo,ooo,ou 


3  FEEDS  m  ONE  CENT 


Dealebs  Sell  These     .  International  Stock  Food.  Imebsational  Wobm  PoVcep..       Intebnational  Gall  Cube, 

on  a  "Spot  Gash"  International  Poultry  Food.       International  Colic  Cube.  Intebnational  Heave  Cube. 

Guarantee  International  Louse  Killer.        International  Harness  Soap.        Silver  Pine  Healisq  Oil.  Etc. 


DRIVING  A  BARGA/M 

J^-Ar  LONG  RANGE"  i 


j  You  do  exactly  this  when  you  send  your  money  away  for  a  buggy  or  car- 
'  riage  you  have  never  seen.  Whether  you  get  a  bargain  or  not  depends  not 
on  your  good  judgment  or  shrewdness  but  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
man  who  sells  you  the  buggy.  Your  money  is  iu  his  hands  and  you  are  at 
!  his  mercy.  We  do  not  believe  in  that  method.  It  is  too  one-sided.  What 
I  is  our  plan?  Well,  we  have  such  confidence  both  in  you  and  in  our  Split 
I  Hickory  .Vehicles,  to  please  you,  that  we  ship  anywhere  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL. 


Hitch  it  up:  take  it  home  and  test  it.   Compare  it  with  the  buggies  your 
neighbors  have  paid  considerable  more  for,  and  if  not  satisfied  you  have 
the  best  bargain  of  your  life  at  the  end  of  30  days  you  can  send  it  back  to  us  without  paying  one  cent.   We  manufacture  our  own  goods.  We 
know  bow  and  of  what  material  they  are  made,  and  we  know  they  will  stand  the  test.   Our  large  new  catalogue  describes  and  gives  prices  of  our 

Ohio  Ceurisvge  Mfg.  Co..  Station  23  Cincinnati.  O. 


PLANET  JR.  % 
B^^y£i?.^  ?  tor    ,i  ^^-^fmk 


One  Horse  and  the  "Planet  Jr/f 

There  is  no  implement  made  that  can  compare  with  our 
"Planet  Jr."  Horse  Hoe  for  all  around  usefulness.  With  its 
numerous  attachments  it  comes  mighty  near  being  indispens- 
able. The  levers  regulate  the  depth  and  width.  Remember 
that  none  of  the  numerous  imitations  of  this  implement  can 
approach  it  for  results.  Ask  for  and  insist  upon  "Planet  Jr.," 
theone  that  is  guaranteed.    Our  "Planet  Jr. "line  includes  25 

styles  of  Seed  Drills.  WheelHoes.Orchard  and  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators,  Sugar 
Beet  Drills  and  Cultivators,  etc.  Every  intelligent  farmer  should  have  one  of 
our  new  catalogues  for  1902.  in  the  house.  Several  hundred  thousand  other 
farmers  write  for  them  every  season.  It  tells  how  the  "Planet  Jr."  line  of  goods  are  used,  and 
tells  it  well  and  briefly.   We  simply  want  you  to  write,  sending  your  name.   We  mail  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107-F,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Kalamazoo  Carriages 


have  been  manufactured  in  our  factory  for  22  years.    They  are  so 

perfect  that  we  sell  them  direct  to  user  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 

I  giving  the  buyer  every  chance  in  the  world  to  be 
satisfied.  Our  work  is  all  high  grade  and  our  prices 
25  to  40  %  lower  than  dealers  charge  for  same  or  inferior 
quality.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  full  line  of  up-to-date  styles. 

i  Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.* 

iPimun  of  Oe  Free  Trial  Plan.) St  SktlOtl    C,  KalsmazOO,  Mich. 


^PLANTER 

should  plane  all  kinds  of  field  eeeds, 
Field,  Ensilage  ana  Sweet  Cora,  Peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  check  at  the  will  ot 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet*  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
hornet  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 
per  acre. 

EASILY  ADJUSTED.       EASY  TO  HANDLE. 

WEIGHS  150  LBS. 


The  Eclipse 

Corn  Planter  anil 
Fertilizer  Distributer 

does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  t>  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strongly 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  IIO,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


X HARROW 

On  Wheels 

Lightest  Draft  Harrow  made.  Saves  at  least 
a  half  horse  power  over  other  makes.  Adapt- 
ed to  any  soil.  Seat  ad- 
justed without  bolts.  Used 
either  as  walkiugor  riding 
harrow.  Teeth  controlled 
by  lever.  Easily  cleared 
of  rubbish.  Made 
of  very  best  ma- 
terials. Write 
for  free  cat- 
alogue. 

The  Hench  & 
Dromgoid  Co.,  Mfrs, 
York,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER- 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
Strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  ISA  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
Detroit       Salt  Lake  City 
Louisville    San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis     Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

^Qmpany 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu- 
ture crop  depends  upon  it.  For  ail  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  hinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 
CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Insures  the  erop.  You 
know  when  it  is  working ;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensi- 
lage, corn,  etc.  Wealso  make  the  famous Spangler  Low- 
Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill*  Write  for  catalog  and  circ 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  515Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 

polling  stamps,  grabs,  etc*, 
and  clearing  land  for  your* 
r-trjself  and  others.  Hercules 
-  -»  mm        --.^*-a—===^^^=rw^«Stnmp  Puller  la  the  best, 

Caulog  free.  Macules  Mfg,  Cq~  Dept. Q  CBntirville,  lOWh 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposesl  Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  figure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta-r  Drilling  Machines 

will  do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  1  onger  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalog, prlcellst, etc.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  get  Into  business  for  yourself. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  GO..  Akron,  0. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  enred- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  Mo.  219. 

FlemlnzBros.,  chemist*, 
UaloB  Stijtal.rda,  *  Chicago  V 


Trade  Mark. 


HOW  MANY  APPLES 
does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel  ^ 
of  Cider?  No  matter ;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a. . . 

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better,  - 
purer  and  will  keep  longer. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  Catalogue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  "Water;  sizes  from 
to  12  inch  diameter.   Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
Sc;  onlinch3>£c.    Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  81 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


M  BEST  FENCE 

Can  he  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  60  to  70  rods  per  day, 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight. 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  it.  The  Machine  is  Automatic,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 

font  On  Trial*  Plain,  barb  wire  and 
attes  at  wholesale  prices. '  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS* 
D  24  Muncio*  Indiana. 


- 


A  MACHINE 

to  weave  fence  of  coiled  hard 
steel  spring  wire  at  half  price 
of  factory  fence.  825  buys  wire 
for  100  Bod  Fence.  Catalogue 

Free.  AddreBS 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Maon  .Co. 
Box  29,  ML  Sterling,  O. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.   Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesala 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO„ 
Box  IS         Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S,  A. 

A  WEEK  Straight  salary  and  exs 
^  a.  w  penses  to  men  with  rig  to  introduce 
oar  Poultry  Mixture  In  country;  year's  con- 
tract; weekly  pay.  Address,  with  stamp, 
Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  l  t360Sprinefield,  Iu. 


$20 


